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Sir Richard Ellys Bar. 


JR, | 


Mix ENcx in religion and learning is ſo 

rarely united with eminence in fami- 
ly and fortune ; that it is no wonder, if this 
happy concurrence attract the eyes, and raiſe 


the admiration'of all who obſerve it. Not- 


withſtanding your induſtrious concealment 


DEDICATION, 


of your uncommon knowledge and abilities, 
they could not paſs unobſerved by the ableſt 
judges; and all, who have the happinels of 
your perſonal acquaintance, are witneſſes of 
a moſt becoming piety and true virtue. 


You xk kind and early diſpoſition to encou- 
rage this undertaking, was a great obligation 
upon the author; and I gladly embrace the 
firſt publick opportunity of making a grateful 
acknowledgement. The work now implores 
your protection; and it is not eaſy to find ano- 
ther name, that would do it equal honour in 
the learned world, and at the ſame time remove 
the objections of thoſe, who think that all the 
ſtudies of men in my profeſſion ought to be 
confined to one ſubject. The For Tuvira 
SACRAATE a laſting monument (thoughT hope 
not the only one you will leave) that the trueſt 
concern for religion, and the greateſt know- 
ledge of divine things, are not inconſiſtent with 
the moſt accurate acquaintance, and profound- 


eſt skill, in all the branches of curious and po- 
lite learning. 


IN 


DEDICATION. 


I x the following account of the remains of 
the Roman grandeur in our iſland, you will 
find ſome traces of that elegance of life, which 
you, S1R, ſo happily enjoy. That you may 
long continue to ſhine in it; that God may 
long preſerve you to do farther important 
ſervices to religion, and to your country ; and 
that in a degenerate and corrupt age you may 
long adorn, and protect the cauſe and intereſts 
of piety, liberty and virtue, are the ſincere | 

and fervent prayers of, | 


— — 


SIR, 


Morpeth, Fan. 2, 


1734. 


Your moſt obliged 
and moſt obedient 


humble Servant, 


John Horſley, 


. S s 


Hank 6 
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T is very common for men to be drawn from ſlight beginnings 
into ſchemes of a vaſt extent, and for a large expenſive fa- 
bric to ariſe from ſome originally ſmall defign. This collec- 
tion, which at firſt I intended only for my own amuſement 

and pleaſure, now ventures to ſhew itſelf in public; and from ſome 
general and brief hints for private uſe has ſwell d to that bulk, in 
which at preſent it appears. It is now above four years fince I was 

firſt prevailed with to compleat this work, for which time I have 
purſued it with the greateſt care and application. The firſt book 
coſt me much labour and time in my fludy, to draw out an hiſtory | 
of tranſactions, through ſo many ages, and at ſuch a diſtance from 
our own times, wherein a great part of the memorials relating to 
them are loft, and thoſe which remain ſo very ſhort and imperfect. 

But I need not inform the world, that the ſecond book was the moſt 
expenſive and tedious. Several thouſand miles were travelled on 
this account, to viſit antient monuments, and re-examine them, 
where there was any doubt or difficulty. A ſhort trial was ſufficient. 
to convince one, how many originals had remained till then undi/ſ- 
covered, and how few had been publiſhed with due accuracy. And 
therefore I omitted no care nor pains, that was neceſſary to copy theſe 
with the greateſt exatineſs, which was the principal deſign of the 
work. The third book is an addition, which at firſt was not intended, 
and for that reaſon has occafioned a conſiderable delay of the publi- 
cation. I am now however pleaſed that it has been added, and 
bope it will not be found leſs curious or uſeful than the others, ſince 


both that and the maps belonging to it have had their full propor- 
tion of labour. 


So R perhaps may be inclined to cenſure me, for having ſpent ſo 
much time on ſubjefts, which by many will be thought of no great 
importance. And I muſt ſo far own the charge, as to confeſs, that 
if I had foreſeen it would have coſt ſo much time as it has done, I 
believe I ſhould never have undertaken the task; though when I had 
once engaged in the work, I thought my ſelf obliged on many accounts 
to go through with it, and leave nothing undone, that I was capa- 
ble of doing, in order to render the whole more. compleat. It has 
happened in this, as it often does in building, that the expenſes 0 
the bookſeller, and my own time and labour, are fully triple our firft 


Compiut- 
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computation. What return we ſhall have, muſt depend on the learnea 
world, and the reception they ſhall now ſee fit to give this performance. 


Tr is common for authors in their prefaces to run out into large 
commendations of the ſubje&? on which they treat. Every one is fond 
to have that part of learning maintain d in the higheſt efleem, 
which he himſelf is beft acquainted with. But 1 ſhall only beg 
leave to remove a common object ion; which though it may have a plau- 


ſible appearance at firſt ; yet threatens in its conſequences the deſtruc- 


tion of all uſeful learning, or at leaſt of all ſpeculative knowledge. 
IWhat fignifies that knowledge, ſay ſome, which brings no real ad. 
vantage to mankind ? And what is it to any one, whether the Roman 
walls paſs'd this way or that? or whether ſuch a Roman inſcription 
is to be read this way or another ? To this I would anſwer : There is 
that beauty and agreeableneſs in truth, even ſuppoſing it to be mere- 
ly ſpeculative, as always affords on the diſcovery of it real pleaſure 
to a well-turned mind: and Iwill add, that it not only pleaſes, 
but enriches and cultivates it too. It would be eaſy to name a thou- 
and theorems in mathematics and natural philoſophy, which per- 
haps the moſt cenſorious would be aſhamed to ſay were not worth know- 
ing; and yet perhaps world be hard put to it, to ſhew what ad- 
vantage they have brought either to themſelves or others, unleſs the 
cultivation of the mind in any reſpect be reckoned among real ad- 
vantages, as doubtleſs it ought to be. There are a multitude of 
places in the unknown parts of the world, whoſe very names we ſhould 
be pleaſed to know, though it is hard to ſay, what we ſhould be the 
better for this knowledge. But the principal, though unheeded, 
fallacy in this way of arguing does manifeſtly lie in taking a ſmall 
part, and confidering that ſeparately, and then drawing a conclu- 
fron from thence concerning the whole. This method of reaſoning 
would overthrow all uſeful arts and knowledge. In a large trea- 
tiſe, or collection, the minuter parts are not to be ſeparated from 
the reſt, and the importance of theſe in this abſtract view to be efti- 
mated; but the uſefulneſs of the whole defign is firſt to be regarded, 
and the leſſer parts to be conſidered as they bear relation to the whole. 
A minute inquiry into particular circumſtances of time and place, 
ſeparately confidered, may be looked on as a matter of no great mo- 
ment; and yet what is all chronology and geography but a collec- 
tion of theſe, digeſted into a regular body? And an account of ſuch 
circumſtances has always been allowed to render the relation of any 
act both more entertaining and uſeful. Why then ſhould it be 
thought a trivial matter to trace them out from antient monuments, 
when they contribute ſo much to the light and pleaſure of hiftory? 


And even as to names, which may ſeem to be of the leaſt importance, 
; foo 
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few perſons read any narratives of facts, but they are deſirous at the 
ſame time to know by whom they were performed, and eſpecially if they 
appear to have been the act ions of princes or bodies of men. If theſe 
leſſer things then are not without their uſe, ſurely the accounts of 
the actions themſelves, with the many antient rites and cuſtoms both 
civil and religious, which are conveyed to us by ſuch monuments, 

ſeveral of which could not otherwiſe have been known, muſt afford 
equal pleaſure and profit to an inquiſitive mind. But my defion 
here was not to enlarge upon the advantages of works of this nature, 
but only to remove an objettion, to which by ſome they may be thought 
liable. I have always looked on it as an inſtance of divine wiſdom, 
that it ſhould be ſo order d, that different men have ſuch different 
taſtes and inclinations. By this means the ſeveral parts of knowledge 


are more cultivated: and I think we owe our thanks to any one, 


who will apply himſelf to the ſtudy of any particular thing; though 
it ſeem minute, and may not ſuit our taſte or inclination to pur- 
ſue it our ſelves. This gives us, at leaſt, an opportunity of knowing 
on eaſier terms what can be ſaid on that ſubject. | 


Bur whatever objeftions may be ſtarted againſt ſome particular 
things, or the more minute parts of the following work; I can 
ſcarce think any will be ſo ſevere, as to affirm the main of it to 
be uſeleſs. He would be very fingular, who ſhould aſſert that all 
hiſtory was of little importance; and I think the hiſtory we ſhould 
be moſt concerned for, is that of our native country. Now the firſt 
book in this Britannia contains the firſt hiſtory we have of Britain, 
which can be rely d on. I may venture to call it the original and 
foundation of the true hiftory of our iſland. And the clearing up 
the chronology, which is eſteem d ſo great an advantage in other 
hiftorical accounts, will not I preſume be thought a diſadvantage 
in this. The geography intermixed in this part, and the large 
account of the Roman walls in England and Scotland, will I hope 
be own d by the impartial, to be entertaining and curious inci- 
dents; not leſs improving and uſeful, than the deſcription of mo- 


dern fortifications would be in a modern hiftory. 


Tax ſecond book contains the ſtrongeſt evidences of ſeveral parts 

of the hiſtory, together with the pagan theology and diverſe other 
cuſtoms, taken from the moſt authentic proofs, which I flatter my 
elf will not be judg d trifling or wſeleſs. This fort of knowledge 
has been long in efteem. The youth in every polite nation are ge- 
nerally imployed in acquiring Jome Skill in the Roman language, 
antiquities, and cuſtoms; and an acquaintance with theſe. is ſup- 
Pos d to be efſentially neceſſary to a learned educat ion. 
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Tas third or geographical part, I need not infift on. Antient 
geography is as neceſſary to the right underſtanding antient hi- 
ſtory, as modern geography is with regard to modern hiſtory, 
And as our refpeft ſhould begin at home, ſo we ſhould have the 
greateſt regard to what concerns our own iſland. The new diſco- 
veries and improvements made on this ſubjef are ſubmitted to the 
Judgement of others. 


I xxow the virtues of the antients have been largely applauded 
by many, and recommended as very worthy of our imitation. Tho 
I cannot carry my compliment to the antients in this reſpect fo far 
as ſome others have done; yet no doubt a great many things may 
be learned from thoſe antique monuments, which are both inſtruc- 
tive and uſeful. At leaft there is nothing, that can give us a more 
alfecting ſenſe of the vanity of this world, and of all that is in it. 
Such vaſt works, ſuitable to ſo powerful and extenſive an empire, 
all laid in deſolation! Ipſae periere ruinae! What ſurprifing re- 
volutions and cataſtrophes may we read not only in hiſtory, but 
in theſe very monuments! How many men rais d on a ſudden, and 
then more ſuddenly caft down again, diſgrac d, and murder'd ! 
At leaſt all thoſe great men, as well as moſt of their great works, 
are now reduc d to aſhes. It is certainly more commendable for 
gentlemen of eftates, and perſons of quality, to ſpend their time in 
the proſecution of ſuch entertaining knowledge, than either in idle- 
neſs or vicious pleaſures. And it is the glory and felicity of the 
preſent age, that we have a HERTFORD, @ PEMBROKE, an 
OxFoRD, with other illuſtrious perſons of high rank and dignity, 
who have both apply d themſelves with induſtry and ſucceſs to theſe 
polite and agreeable ſtudies, and have generouſly encouraged them 
in others. 


AxrIE Nr authors and antient ſubjects have generally met with 

vnore favour, and leſs envy, than modern. | 
Plus vetuſtis nam favet 
Invidia mordax quam bonis praeſentibus. 

IT would hope for the ſame favoar on this occaſion. I have been 
under great obligations to ſeveral honourable and learned gentle- 
men, whoſe names with proper and grateful acknowledgements 1 
have mentioned in the book. And I have endeavoured to pay all 
poſſible regard to the ſentiments of ſuch great men; but yet have 
always given up thoſe ſchemes and conjectures, which I found in- 


con ſiſtent with matter of fact, or diſagreeable to the original mo- 


numents. To theſe I have all along had a conſtant and inviolable 
3 regard, 
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regard; and was always careful to take them, as I found them to 
be in fact, and not to make them, as I might fancy or wiſh them. 
I never attempted to preſs them into the ſervice of any ſcheme, 
either of my own, or of any other perſon; but was careful to build 
my ſchemes on matter of fact, as the ſureſt foundation. And I 
hope my conduct in this reſpect will make my collection more valu- 
able. ¶ have alſo on all occaſions with the greateſt freedom pro- 
poſed the difficulties, that ſeemed to attend any particular opi- 
nion, which on the whole I might be moſt inclined to admit; and 
have laboured as much to give an objection to my own ſentiment its 


full evidence and ſtrengtb, as if it had been a favourite argument 
for it. 


Bur inſtead of enlarging further on theſe heads, I would ra- 
ther chuſe to fill up the remainder of this Preface with ſome ad- 
ditional remarks, which have occurred on the laſt reviſal of the 
printed ſheets ſent down to me from London. And I ſhall begin 


with the hiſtorical part, which Pands firſt in the work itſelf. 


T s71LL think portus Itius, from whence Caeſar /ailed, muſt have pag 11. 


been about Calais. Twenty fix Engliſh miles from land to land 
anſwer, according to Dr. Halley, to twenty eight and a half Ro- 
man, but according to the proportion I have ſettled, juſt to twenty 
eight. And it might be no more than twenty eight miles from land 
to land, and yet be thirty (as Caeſar calls it) from haven to haven. 
Dr. Halley, as I have obſerved, thinks that Geſſoriacum muſt not 
have been Boulogne. But the argument from Eumenius ſeems 
frong againſt the doftor's opinion. For that antient author © in 
« his panegyric on Conſtantine »/es the words Geſſoriacenſe lit- 
« tus, but in another panegyric on his ſon Conſtantine, ſpeaking 
« of the ſame place, he calls it Bononienſis oppidi littus. In a note 
at the bottom of this ſame page 11, it is ſaid, that the diſtance in 
Antonine's Itinerary of Geſſoriacum from Ritupae 7s 350 ſtadia, 
or nearly 44 Roman miles. But this I now find is an error in 
the learned Dr. Gale's edition of that Itinerary; /o that inſtead of 
350, we muſt read 450, which agrees exactly with Dion. Some 
copies have 4.01 *, which number anſwers to Pliny's 50 miles with 
ſufficient accuracy. | 


1x the Daily Courant 23 Novem. 1731, there is part of a let- 
ter of M. de la Baſtide, relating to a Roman way in Languedoc, 

in which there are ſome things that ſeem worthy of notice, and pro- 
fer to be mentioned here. The meaſure of a Roman mile, or the 
b diſtance 


> See P. 1225 and 160. Ss Burr. Anton. Itin. P. * 
See Mr. Nards eſſay on Peutinger's table, p. 507. 
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diftance between two milliaries, according to this letter, is juſt 
752 toiſes and 4 feet, or 4516 French feet, which make 4823 
Engliſh feet very nearly. But there are 5280 Engliſh feet in one 
of our meaſured miles. According to this meaſure therefore one 
Engliſh nile would be equal to 1 * Roman, that is 21 Englith miles 
would equal 23 Roman, or 10x Engliſh 11 + Roman. But how 
far the exaFneſs of this menſuration is to be relied on, I know not. 
However, this computation comes nearer the proportion generally fol- 
lowed than mine of 13 to 14, to which I was determined by a Curious 
diſquifition of Mr. Robert Stewart, profeſſor of phileſophy at Edin- 
burgh, which he ſent me in manuſcript. Among other obſerva- 
tions and arguments there mentioned, ſome are drawn from the mea- 

ares in the Itinerary, compared with actual menſuration on the 
ſurface. What T have done this way my ſelf, may be ſeen in B. III. 
C. 2. fo that 1 ſhall add nothing more about it here. 


Tuis book was not only compoſed, but the copy of it out of my 
hands a conſiderable time, before the third was fully reſolved on. 
And it is not to be imagined, but that a more thorough enquiry into 
all the antient geographers, who give any account of Britain, muſ 
improve one's thoughts on this ſubject, and in all probability be at- 
tended with ſome change of ſentiments. All intended of the geo- 
graphical kind in the firſt book, was only ſome general hints deduced 
from ſuch paſſages in the claſſics or Latin hiſtorians, as I had occa- 
fron to quote. I have ſometimes alſo made uſe of Ptolemy. And 
now on a review IT ſee no reaſon to retract any one remark concern- 
ing the geography of Britain, which I have drawn directly from the 
Roman hiftorians : and the following obſervation will remove all 
ambiguity from what ] have ſaid in two or three places concern- 
ins Ptolemy, as alſo all ſeeming inconſiſtency between the ſame paſ- 
ſages in the firſt book, and my eſſay on this author in the third. 
When I mention Ptolemy in the firſt book, I ſpeak of his own no- 
tion of the ſituation of countries, which he aſſigns to ſuch and ſuch 
people, though it be evident that his notion is erroneous: but in the 
third book I am more diſtin, and have endeavoured to reftify 
theſe errors, and to ſhew what the truth is, which he probably 


aimed at. | 


Pag 17. THUS when T ſay, that the Cateuchlani and Pariſi are inſerted 


on the eaſtern coaſt by Ptolemy, between the Iceni and Brigantes, I 
mean only as to this geographer's own notion; for in fact this is the 
ſituation of his Coritani and Pariſi, as plainly appears from the 
bare inſpection of Mercator's map of Britain according to Ptolemy, 
and the map of Ptolemy rectiſied; both which maps are in the oe 

1 00k. 


book. * Urolanium (or Verulamium) /uppoſed to be the town of Caſ- 
fivellaun, 7s aſcribed by this ſame writer to the Cateuchlani, and 
yet theſe people are not mentioned by Caeſar among thoſe who ſur- 
rendered to him. But poſſibly though the name be different, they 
might be the ſame with, or a part of, ſome of thoſe which Caeſar 


has mentioned. 


IT nAvt nothing to add under the ſecond hiſtorical period, un--Pig az, 0. 

leſs I ſhould obſerve, that the common opinion of the Severn's being 
the river to which the Romans advanced, and where Plautius fought 
the Britons, ſeems to be very well ſupported from Dion's account ; 
according to which, Plautius having left a gariſon among the Bo- 
dunni, advanced ftill farther before he came to this river, which 
the Britons thought unpaſſable. Now the Severn has moſt probably 
been the weſtern boundary, at leaſt of ſome part, of the country of 
the Bodunni or Dobuni, and ſeems in all reſpects to anſwer to the 
circumſtances mentioned in the relation. 


UnxvER the third hiftorical period T have ſaid, that if Deva did pig 45. 
not belong to the Ordovices, it muſt have belonged to the Brigantes; 
meaning, if we aſcribe it to any people mentioned by our hiſtorians : 
for the Cornavii, to whom, as T had obſerved juſt before, Ptolemy 
aſſigns it, appear not in them. I therefore need not ſtay to guard or 


reftrain this paſſage, but ſhall paſs on to the next period. 


Wr ] have occaſion to mention in the fourth period, is the Pig 56. 
paſſage concerning Virius Lupus. He appears from Xiphiline 20 
have been preſent at the battle of Lugdunum, and to have born 
a confiderable command in it. That hiftorian tells us, that he was 
repulſed in the beginning of the battle, and many of his ſoldiers flain. 

It is plain, that the inſertion in Camden * mentioning this legate 
could not be erected before the march of Severus againſt Albinus, for 
as Spartian informs us Caracalla had neither the name Antoninus, 
nor the title Caeſar (which are both aſcribed to him in the inſcrip- 
tion) before that march. Meither do I think it probable, that Se- 
verus could have any legate here before the death of Albinus, who 
bad the command of all the Britiſh army, as Herodian afſures us. 
That Virius Lupus continued here praeſes of the province after Ca- 
racalla /ef# the iſland, we find by the reſcript to him from Caracalla 
in the Roman law, which I have quoted in the margin of the 
hiffory. The paſſage is thus: Quae ſententia reſcripto SHO 

noſtri 

* This ſame remark muſt be applied to the Br. R. p. 311. 
note at p. 34. The Cateuchlani might in fact Scr. H. A. b. 344. 


reach from Oxfordſbire to Lincolnſhire excluſively, 4 Lib. 11. c. 4 
but Prolemy makes them reach the ſea coaſt. eff. Lib. xxvIII. t. 6. I. 2. f. 4. 
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noſtri ad Virium Luppum Britanniae praeſidem comprobata eſt. 


And that Severus was then dead, and conſequently imperator noſ- 
ter muſt be referred to Caracalla, is clear from this, that in the 


ſame fixth book ad Sabinum of Ulpian, from whence this paſſage is 


Pag. 67. 


talen, we have the ſtile divus attributed to Severus“. 


Mx. Ward obſerves, © that ſome coins of Antoninus the ſon of 
ce Severus have only Caeſar upon them, and others the addition 5 
« 1MP. DEST. There are likewiſe two inſcriptions in Gruter, which 
« begin with the words, u. AVRELIO Ad TONIxO CAES. IMP. DESTI- 
« NATO. But theſe titles as to him were little more than nominal, 
« and declarative of his right of ſucceſſion to the empire. A per- 
« ſon might indeed be admitted as an aſſociate in the empire with 
« the title of Caeſar, as is plain from the inflance of Albinus, 
« who was join d with Severus under that character. But it ap- 
« hears from Spartian, that it was not till after Severus had taken 
« the city Cteſiphon in his Parthian expedition, that the army 
« declared his ſon Antoninus partner with him in the empire. 
« From which time, as Caſaubon rightly obſerves, he had the ti- 
« le of Auguſtus in common with his father*. That this muſt 
« have been in the fixth year of the reign of Severus, is evident 
« from the inſcription at Rome upon rebuilding the Pantheon by 
« theſe two emperors; where we have the date of Severus 's reign, 
« TRIB. POT. XI. and of Antoninus's, AVG. TRIB. POTEST. v. Which fhews 
« that the joint reign of the latter began in the fixth of the for- 
« er. For Pertinax was killed on the 28 March, and immed;- 
« ately ſucceeded by Didius Julianus, who reigned two months and 
« five days", which brings us to the firſt of June, when Severus 
« ſucceeded him. But Cteſiphon was taken in the latter part of 
« the year, as we learn from Spartian, which muſt be the fixth 
« of Severus's reign; and the inſcription at Rome muſt have been 
« erefted ſome time between the firſt of June in his eleventh year, 
« and that day of the year when Cteſiphon had been taken, or the 
« declaration of the army afterwards made, on which the fixth of 
« Antoninus would have commenced. This is evident from their 
&« uſual method of computing the years of each emperor's reign by 
« the tribunitial power, which was annually reſumed on the day 
&« upon which the reign firſt began, as Cardinal Noris has very 
& ſearnedly proved. | 


In the beginning of the fifth hiſtorical period I have obſerved 
that Caracalla, when be concluded a peace with the Caledonians, 


A 


8 


did 
2 ff. Lib. xxrv. tit. x. I. 23. | f Grut. p. 1. n. 1. | 
> P.ccLxv11i. 8, 9. E Capitol. in vit. ſub fin. 
7 Spart. in vit. Severi. ® Spart. in vit. ſub fin. 
4 Idid. | a Hiemali rope tempore. In vit. Sever. 


* Ad loc. * Cenot. Piſan. 261. 
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did probably deliver up a part of what Severus had recovered by 


war. NXiphiline * from Dion expreſely affirms that on this occaſion 
ſome lands" and fortreſſes were delivered up to the enemy. | 


Taz fixth chapter treats of the Roman forces in Britain. I Pag 76. 


ſhall juſt hint, that the Vexillarii on ſome occaſions have been joined 
with the horſe and praetorians*. 


Tas ſtations per lineam valli are determined in the ſeventh 
chapter. And here in deſcribing the flatiom at old Penreth, I have 


firſt ſaid that the fort is about 132 yards in length, and 110 in Wu 27s; 


breadth, and afterwards that the eaft and weft ramparts are 140 
yards long, and the north and ſouth 120; where it muſt be obſerved, 
that the latter meaſures include the thickneſs of the ramparts, which 
the former do not. But to paſs from this, I have hinted alſo in 
another place, that I grow more and more inclined to favour 
Brampton for Bremetenracum. For it muſt be owned that the 
name Voreda given in the Itinerary to this ſtation at Old Penreth 
argues equally againſt its being Bremetenracum and Petriana , 
and ſtrongly againſt both, If the account I had from a good hand 
of the remains of a Roman fort near Brampton ſhould prove true, 
it would go far to put the matter out of queſtion. But the gen- 
tleman himſelf was very uncertain, having had no opportunity of 


examining it cloſely, and therefore we muſt remain in ſuſpenſe. 


Again, if affmity of names ſhould weigh ſo far with any, as to make 
them conclude that the names Olenacum and Viroſidum have been 
tranſpoſed : I would only obſerve, that tis poſſible there may be ſuch 
a tranſpoſition, and yet the names 75 the garriſons be as they now 
and in their right places; fo as that the ala Herculea may belong 
to Viroſidum, and the cohors ſexta Nerviorum to Olenacum. Such 
fort of tranſpofitions are generally acknowledged with reſpect to the 


numbers and names of places in the Itinerary, which = to be 
nearly a parallel caſe. | | 


Tas eighth chapter contains the antient flate of Hadrian's val- 
lum, and the wall of Severus. Here amongft many other remarks 
I have taken notice, that I had not been able to diſcover any paſſes 


through the wall at the milliary caſtella, though this was what Ipag 121. 


expected. Dr. Hunter has fince told me, that in the next caſtellum 
weſt from Walwick, there was a gate through the wall, and that 
ſome of the iron belonging to it was found by Mr. Wilſon of Walwick: 


but 

: Life of Caracalla near the beginning. « Tacit. Hiſt. Lib 11. c. 18. Certum erat Spu- 

TIpds wiv rde montuivt ANV N Ths rinnae coercere intra munimenta militem, nec tres 

Gra; du]ns isn, xas M opera TU. Lib. practorias cobortes, et mille vexillarios, cum pau- 
LXXVII. p. $70. witibus, veterano exercitui objicere. 


cis e 
See page 96. Ss Page 481. See page 107. 
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But this did not occur to me. T take the caſtellum intended, to be 
that which is a little disjoined from the wall; though not ſo much as 
to leave a ſufficient paſſage for a fingle man. In the laſt line of 
the ſame page I have obſerved that Echard as well as Sir Robert 
Sibbald nales Hadrian's vallum only eight miles long; I muſt now 
do that juſtice io Dr. Echard, as to declare that in à later edition 
of his Roman hiſtory he makes the length of the wall eighty miles. 


T sn ALL comprehend in a ſmall compaſs all I have to ſay more 

with reſpe& to the preſent Pate of the walls, the ſubject of the ninth 

Pag 143- chapter. I have taken ſome notice of the out- buildings at Walwick- 
Cheſters between the fort and the river. I might have added, that 

theſe buildings ſeem to have been continued near the river lower 

down than the fort. IT have alſo ſaid that the ſhorter military way 

Paz. 14+ from Carrvoran has terminated eaftward at this lation. I ſhould 
rather have ſaid only, that it came up to this flation; for I am 

now of opinion that it has been farther continued, till it reached 


Watling-ſtreet. 


Tu x laſt chapter in this book reſpecis the Roman wall in Scot- 

Pag. 159. land, which as I have ſaid I cannot affirm to have been built as 
Severus's from weſt to eaſt. The contrary I think appears rather 

more probable, from the number of monuments with inſcriptions on 

them found near the weſt end of the wall, which monuments tis 

plain were erected after the reſpective parts of the work mentioned 


in them were compleated *. 


Bor I now proceed to the ſecond book, which contains the account 
and explication of the antient monuments. 


Pag 1799. 41 nAvE in the introduction to this book ſaid, that the inſcrip- 
tion DEAE NYMPHAE BRIG. thought to have been found near Cheſter, 
might poſſibly be the ſame — the Yorkſhire inſcription DEAE NYM- 
PHAE ELAVNAE. But fince the late diſcovery of the image of the 

goddeſs Brigantia in Scotland, with the inſcription under it Bur- 
GANTIE s. I have found juſt reaſon to alter 2 opinion 

pig. 186. BESIDES the introduction, I have premiſed to the collection a 
chapter, containing an hiſtorical or general account of the Roman 
inſcriptions and ſculptures in Britain. To what has been there ſaid, 

I ſee nothing neceſſary to be added; except indeed that whereas I 

have obſerved concerning the inſcription at South Shields, that the 

names of the emperor, and circumſtances of the ſtation ſuit Marcus 

| 1 Aurelius, 

* See Scotland N. 1, 11, 111, Gc. and the ob- * See the obſervations on the inſcriptions, 
ſervations particularly on N. 11. p. 305, and 341. 
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Aurelius, it aui alſo have been added, that the titles pius fe- | 
lix, which follow, direct to Commodus or Caracalla. | 


Tas ſecond chapter in this book conſiſts of the collection of mo- 
numents. But what I have further to offer in relation to them will 
beſt be confidered under the next chapter, which contains the ob- 
ſervations upon them. 0 


Aon the inſcriptions which are comprehended in this ſecond pas 103 
book under the general name of Roman, there are two in the Greek | | 
tongue; one of theſe Nor. cvi. has been long known and celebrated | ; 
among antiquaries, though never accurately publiſhed before ; ' 
the other (Dur. xxv.) I diſcovered my ſelf. The former is to the 

Tyrian Hercules; the latter, as I tale it, to Aeſculapius. I once 

ſalpected that the firſt word, of which there are any viſible remains, | 
in this latter inſcription might have been Co TH PI conſervatori, | 
a title frequently applied to Aeſculapius, and poſſibly e 3 or Ae i | 
might have gone before*; and perhaps ſome will ſtill prefer this 

reading, though ] have given the preference to another in the col- 
lection. But the other Greek inſcription, as it has been more known, 
and is more perfect, ſo is it alſo more curious. The curiofity and 
value of this inſcription tempt me to add a few lines here to what 
is ſaid in the obſervations upon it. Mr. Ward in his learned re- 
marks has juſtly obſerved, that ſeveral antient writers take notice 
of the peculiar regard and worſhip paid to Hercules by the Ty- 
rians. Mone mention this more expreſsly than Curtius“, who makes 
Hercules their SEED deity. To this deity one of the kings 
of Tyre erected a temple and a flatue, as Joſephus * informs 
us from Menander, the ſuppoſed tranſlator of the annals and hi- 
Poory of the Tyrians. And it is plain from the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabees*, that when the quinquennial games were celebrated at 
Tyre, Hercules was Ppecialy worſhipped, and had ſacrifices of- 
fered to bim. And henceit is, I ſuppoſe, that ſome good commen- 
tators judge the Baal of the Sidonians* zo be this ſame Tyrian Her- 
cules. TL eg 8 


Ix that part of the letter of M. de la Baſtide, publiſhed in the bas 203, 
Daily Courant 23 November 1731, which I had occaſion to men- ; 
tion before, it is remarked «© what care was taken to point out 
« the ſeveral emperors, who repaired the roads, not only by the 
« inſcriptions on the milliary ſtones, but alſo by the very ſhape 

„„ g 


This ſuppoſition would be more congruous c. 2. — Herculis, cujus numini urbem dicaverant. 
to the conjecture of an ingenious gentleman ; Ibid. c. 3. 
namely, that the Latin inſcription might poſſibly Antiq. Jud. Lib. vi. C. 2. 
be cut after the other was damaged, and ſo the L. 11. c. 4. v. 18, 19. 
altar being turned, made to ſerve again. * x King. c. 16. v. 31. 
Herculi (quem praecipue Tyrii colerent) Lib. rv. 
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« of the ſtones. That of Auguſtus is round, and 24 inches dia- 
« meter, with an inſcription engraved ſimply without any man- 
« ner of ornament. Thoſe of Tiberius are all ſquare like pedeſtals, 
« and little poliſhed. Thoſe of Claudius are round, their inſcrip- 
« tions contained in a border, and near two thirds of an inch deep 
« in the flone, with a ſort of a moulding about them. Thoſe of 
« Antoninus Pius are pretty much like thoſe of Claudius, only with 
« this difference, that Antoninus's columns are not ſo high, and 
« that part which is in the ground is ſquare like a pedeſtal, much 
« larger than the body of the column.” The flone here numbred 
xxv, which is inſcribed to Antoninus Pius, has ſome affinity with 
thoſe milliaries of his above mentioned. But fince it is not uſual to 
cut the number of paces upon ſuch ſtones, this moſt likely refers to 
the wall, though erected in the form of a milliary. However there 


are other milliary ſtones in this collection, as Northumberland 
NM. 11x. Lancaſhire JV. III. and Yorkſhire JV. III“. 


Ihk little more to ſay with relation to the inſcriptions in 
Scotland. 


Ix N. xxix. here I imagine we are to read, inſtituerunt ſacram 
aram. Thus we have aram inſtituerunt, in a remarkable inſerip- 
tion found at Riecheſter in Northumberland. In the ſame in- 
ſeription the firſt cohort of the Tungri is joined with the legio vi- 
ceſſima Valens victrix, which gave occaſion to a friend to conjecture 
that it might be one of the auxiliary cohorts annexed to this legion. 


Pag. 205. 


SOME Curious monuments have lately been found in Scotland, 
but too late to be inſerted in their proper place in this chapter; 
for which reaſon I have been obliged to ſubjoin them to the end, at 


5 339 


SevrRAL new diſcoveries have been made in Northumberland 
ſince the work was begun; but yet all have been brought into the 
body in their proper order, except a ſmall monument at Benwell. 
Alt the fort on the hill near this place have lately been dug up ſome 
large teeth ; and ſome Roman coins, one of which is now in the 
hands of Matthew White E/q; of Blagdon, and has a fair Genius 

| on 


In the obſervations upon this ſtone, which 
was erected by the cohors prima Cugernorum, no- 
tice was taken of a miſtake in Mr. Gordon's Iti- 
nerarium Septentrionale, page 62. where it is read, 
legio quinta Germanorum. But in his additions and 
corrections to that work lately publiſhed, page 9. 
zo. he has attempted to amend this error, and 
would have the words read, vexillatio quinta Cu- 
gernorum; ſuppoſing the inſcription & to import, 
<« that a detachment of the fifth cohorts or legion 


cc of the Cugerni dedicated that monument to 
the emperor Antoninus Pius. But tis much he 
ſhould fall into this ſecond miſtake, ſince that 
honourable gentleman, by whom he was firſt ad- 
viſed of the former, read the words coH 11 CV- 
GERNORVM, having never ſeen any other copy 
of this inſcription but Mr. Gordon's, Plate 12. 3 
where it ſtands 11 CVGER, 
N. xcv. 
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on the reverſe. Round the head is consranTrIvs nos Cars, and on 
the reverſe GENIO POPVLI N. I have alſo now heard that 
ſome more coins were formerly found at this fort, but I know not 
how far this account can be relied on. I have alſo diſcovered ano- | 
ther inſcription in Benwell, and inſerted it in plate , and marked 
it 1x". The ſtone is now built up in the wall near the cellar- door 
of Mr. William Pattiſon's houſe. It has been very ill treated by the 
maſons, and yet both the inſcription and ſculpture may be made 
out. It appears to have been erected by the ſecond cohort of the 
ſecond legion ſtiled Auguſta, though there are little remains of any 
letters in the firſt line. The inſcription is on a plane raiſed a lit- 
tle above the reſt of the face of the one; the ſculpture repreſents 
a Pegaſus and ſea-goat, having each a vexillum before them; that 
before the Pegaſus is very viſible, but the other is obſcure. Sculp- 
tures of this fort occur pretty often, and particularly on another 
fone in this ſame village of Benwell*. This flone, and the other 
belonging to the ſame place marked 1%*, are both of the centurial 
kind, and probably both have been brought from the face of the 
wall: they both bear the legio ſecunda Auguſta, and one the tenth 
cohort of this legion, the other the ſecond ; ſo that they farther con- 


firm my conjecture, that this legion and theſe cohorts were employed 
in building this part of the wall", | 


Icaxxor paſs from this place without touching a little again on pig 208, & | 
the curious inſcription 10v1 DOLICHENO N. vii. though I have large- | 
ly explained it in the book. I have there obſerved that if Jupiter 
Dolichenus had any particular concern in iron mines (as ſome have 
ſuppoſed) the Romans might eafily be induced from ſeveral circum- 

ances to entertain hopes of finding ſuch mines in the parts near 
Benwell, and to erect an altar to render this deity propitious to 
them. An ingenious friend, who is perfectly well skilled in theſe 
affairs, obſerves that the ſprings are often from the coal mines ſo 
replete with ochre, and the water of a red colour, that a ſtranger 
might eaſily be raiſed to great expectations of meeting with iron 
here. I have alſo pretty largely conſidered the meaning of the words 
numinibus Auguſti in the ſame inſcription. Numen Auguſti is 70 
doubt often applied to the emperor himſelf, fignifying the divine em- 
peror or his ſacred majeſly. But as this altar is erected for the 
ſafety of the ſame emperor as well as of the legion, I concluded this 
meaning could not be admitted here. I therefore ſuppoſe that the 
numina Auguſti are the tutelar gods of the emperor, thoſe to whom 
be was peculiarly devoted, and who were more eſpecially propitious 

70 


* Sce page 315. an account of another ſuch N. . 
medal found at Cheſter, the Roman Deva. 4 See pag. 128. 
Compare page 213. I. 16. | 4 
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to him; or thoſe whoin he was ſuppoſed to have a ſpecial intereſt 


and property in. I am inclined to think that numina Auguſti / 
frequent in inſcriptions may be illuſtrated by, as well as refle& 
ſome light upon, ſeveral expreſſions in the Roman poets, which are 
not uncommon, ſuch as 
| haud numine noſtro *. 

Te copias, te conſilium, et tuos 

Praebente deos ”, 

Auſpicium cui das grande, deoſque tuos*. 
IT have conjeftured that this altar was erected after the defeat of 
the Brigantes mentioned by Pauſanias, and before the march of the 
legion into Scotland“. 


bag 212 Bor I muſt leave this, and paſs to another equally curious in- 
ſcription belonging to this ſame place marked 1x ©. on which I have 
only one additional remark to make, namely that there is an Aſta 
in Spain not far from Gades*, though Pancirollus ſuppgſes the Aſti 


in Liguria to be the people mentioned on this monument. 


3 Ip ARE not enter into the celebrated ſtation at Houſe-ſteeds among 

the fine monuments at that place, left I ſhould be tempted to dwell 
there too long; but I muff touch at Little-cheſters the next Ration 
to it. The firſt inſcription here, N. III. ſeems to furniſh the name 
of a new propractor, Claudius Xenephon; 4uz as the contents of 
this inſcription are ſomewhat uncertain, and the date of it much 
more ſo, I have not named this legate in the hiſtory. 


THE next inſcription Deae Syriae is alſo curious; but it is ſearce 
worth while to flop here to add the name Berecynthian and Phrygian 
mother zo the other names of Cybele, which ] have talen notice 
of in my explication of this inſcription. 


Pag. 228. T yRoOcEED therefore to the inſcription 11x on the milliary pil- 
lar near this place, BONO REIPVBLICAE NATO. This is an uſual 
compliment paid to the emperors, but what particular emperor it 
is defigned for in this inſcription, may need a farther enquiry: 
The faint letters Dxi, which on the laſt review were diſcovered 
above the word BONO, render it very probable that either Hadri- 
an or Antoninus Pius has been intended. The implication of the 
letters Dx is the ſame as in the Benwell inſcription to the empe- 
ror Antoninus Pius, and Hadria nus is generally inſerted among 
the names of this emperor. But as there is no room between the 


letters 
* Virg. Aen. 11. 296. ſo alſo noſtrum Martem, 7 See Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 11. c. 1. 


Lib. x11. 187. and Dii ſi. 539, &. Phrygiamque ex ordine matrem 
> Hor. L. Iv. Od. xiv. 33. f Invocat. " Virg. Aen. Lib. vil. v. 139. 
© Ovid. Triſt. L. II. s Nor. v11. 


Page 78, and 210. 
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letters DRL and the word noxo for the other uſual names of Anto- 
ninus Pius, I think Hadrian muft have been the emperor to whom 
this pillar has been inſcribed, and to him the compliment upon it 
is very ſuitable. And if this be admitted, we ſhall hence be fur- 
niſhed with a firong argument to prove, that this military way 
from Walwick-cheſters by Little-cheſters to Carrvoran was laid in 
the time of Hadrian, and moſt probably at the ſame time when 
his vallum was raiſed, which favours the ſcheme ] have advanced 
concerning this vallum *, 


I sH ALL take my leave of the wall as ſoon as I have obſerved, that pag 229 


the curious ſculpture N.1x1m, near Great-cheſters, is thought by an 


ingenious friend, to have been erected, on occaſion of the ſa fety of 


the ation and of the Roman garriſon in it; after fome furious at- 
tack of the natives; and that I now rather incline to read N. Lxxv. 
cohortis primae centuria Libonis. The name in Horace is the in- 
ducement *. 


I musT next take a ſhort review of the flation at Riſingham. Pag 234; 


Mr. Ward's reading prima ſtatione in N. Lxxx. muſt be right ; and 
ſhews that this flation was then the moſt advanced to the north, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe (as an ingenious gentleman conjeftures ) that this 
expreſſion only means, its being the firſt ſtation beyond the wall. 


Tux curious inſcription and ſculpture N.1xxxvnt, which is now pag. 237, 


at Conington, though found at this place, demands a little far- 
ther regard. Much of the ſculpture here perhaps is without any 
farther defign, than to pleaſe the fancy of the ſculptor. A friend 


imagines the two birds to be à beron and a cock, and conjectures that ' 


it may denote the Roman victory by ſea and land. The flork ſome- 
times appears on medals at the foot of Piety, but neither of theſe 


birds ſeem to reſemble a ftork. Poſſibly the birds, little fiſh, and 


flower-pot, fignify only in the general, abundance both of proviſions 
and pleaſures. kd (with a fingle Q in this and ſome other inſcrip- 
tions ſeems to be equeſtris rather than equitum, and it is cohors 
equeſtris in Pliny *. But fince cohors equitum and cohors eque- 
{tris are equally good, as well as tribunus militum and tribunus 


militaris; I have yielded ſo far to cuſtom, as to retain the word 


equitum in the reading. Sometimes we have PRAEF. EG. (with a 
ſmgle Q which is read praefectus equitum, nor do I incline to 
change it for praefectus equeſtris. It ſeems not capable of another 
reading than praefectus equitum in the Hexham inſcription *. 


| Erspon 
See B. 1. c. vIII. p. 127. Science des Medailles, p. 231. 
> — Forum putealque Libonis. 4 See B. 1. p. 94. in Brit. Rom. 
Epiſt. xix. Lib. 1. v. 8. N. cyl. | 
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Els Do x. ſeems to have been a ſmaller exploratory fort depend. 


Pag. 244 245. ing on Riſingham and Riecheſter. My friends incline much to 


the opinion, that the two inſcriptions here N. xcv1n, xcix, are only 


two fragments of what was originally one and the ſame. If nei- 


ther this nor my own explication be admitted, I would here offer 
another conjecture. Perhaps part of the former of theſe inſcrip- 
tions has been on the capital of the altar, or however on that 
part which is now broken off at the top, ſo as that it has been 
1. O. M. PRO BONO or PRO SALVTE ET BONO GENERIS HVMANI. 50 ge- 
neral an addreſs for the good of mankind ſeems more proper to be 
directed to ſome ſuperior, than to a topical deity ſuch as Ma- 
tunus; 70 whom the addreſs muſt have been made, if we ſuppoſe 
the whole to have been originally but a fingle inſcription, and no 
uch letters on the capital as I have conjectured. Geta, I think, could 
not well be fliled Auguſtus himſelf ſeparately from his father and 
brother, unleſs when he was left to govern the province, whilſt they 
went to diſarm the Caledonians; and while Geta himſelf was in 
the province, there could not well be à legatus Auguſtalis az the 

ame time. Some therefore conjefture that it may be imperante 
Clodio Albino in N. xcy11. Imperante Clodio Albino legato Au- 
guſtali propraetore (if we ſuppoſe this to have been the form) 
ſuits him rather better than any other perſon; and no doubt his 
name would be eraſed out of ſuch inſcriptions, after Severus was 
fixed on the throne. | 


Pag. 248, Ge. To paſs by Corbridge on this occaſion, I muſt next make a ſhort 


top at Hexham. The two curious inſcriptions there N. cvilt, cix, 
may be reviewed with pleaſure. In the firſt every remaining let- 
ter is certain, even the backward s in coxcess1nivs is alſo ſure. I 
ill think Conceſſinius has not been the imperial legate. I remem- 
ber no inſtance where the titles of the office legatus Auguſtalis, pro- 
praetor, are ſet before the name of the legate himſelf. Manu prae- 
ſentiſſimi numinis dei ig a high compliment indeed to the emperor, 
and only fit for thoſe who made living gods of living monſters. The 
meaning of the word praeſens here is ſuitable enough to a common 
acceptation of it with the Roman poets and others. So we have in 
Horace, praeſens Mercurius *, praeſentia numina*, &c. But 10 
paſs theſe and ſuch others over, Virgil has a paſſage ſo much to this 
purpoſe, that I muſt beg leave to quote it at large. 
Quid facerem? neque ſervitio me exire licebat, 
Nec tam praeſentes alibi cognoſcere divos. 
Hic illum vidi juyenem, Meliboee, quotannis 
Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant, 


* Lib 11. Sat. 111. v. 68. © Buc. Eclog. 1. v. 41. 


> Epiſt. 1. Lib. 11. v. 134. 2 
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As the poet here has the emperor in his view, ſo by tam praeſentes 
he ſeems to mean ſo propitious and ready to aſſiſti. Our tranſla- 
tors of the bible apply to God the expreſſion, a very preſent help'. 
T have nothing to add with reſpect to the other curious inſcription 
found at this place, unleſs it be thought worth while to obſerve 
the name Pertinax here aſcribed to Severus, which name, as Spar- 
tian informs us, was given him by his own order; as alſo that 
the emperors names are in the nominative caſe. But I have ftaid 


too long near home in my own county, which I muſt now leave, and 
make more haſte through the next. 


xvii 


Mr new remarks on ſuch inſcriptions or ſculptures of Cumber- pg, 252, 254. 


land, as are already explained in the following treatiſe, will be but 
few. I have attempted an explanation of an obſcure and aukward in- 
[cription yet remaining in the fort at Burdoſwald N. vii; and Mr. 
Ward has alſo lent his friendly aſſiſtance. This gentleman endea- 
vours 10 remove the difficulty ariſing from the ſame perſon's having 
the actual command of a cohort at the ſame time that he was only 
deſignatus tribunus, by ſuppoſing deſignatus (which word is plain 
on the ſtone) to have been one of the proper names of the tribune. 
If this ſhould chance not to give ſatisfa&tion to every body, I would 
bes leave here to offer another ſolution as follows. Tribunus cohor- 
tis, as defigning the commander of an auxiliary cohort, is a ver 

frequent expreſſion, both in our inſcriptions and in the Notitia ; 
and it is certain that the auxiliary cohorts were generally com- 
manded by Roman tribunes : but yet I know no ſure proof that 
this was conſtant and neceſſary. Praefectus or praefectus cohor- 
tis ſometimes, at leaſt, deſigns the like commander of ſuch a cohort. 
The commander of the if cobort of the Batavians, and the ſeveral 
commanders of the firſt cohort of the Tungri at Houſe-ſteeds have 
no other title. And yet I cannot but think, that when the comman- 
der was a tribune, he would ſcarce fail to aſſume this title himſelf, 
nor would others neglect to aſcribe it to him. In the antient con- 
ſtitution of the Roman army, I ſee no officer higher than a centu- 
rion; whoſe command related directly to a particular body, and 
was reſtrited to it. The legati, tis evident, were at firſt general 
officers, whoſe authority extended to the whole army, any part 0 

which might be ſubjected to the command of any of them. And 


what the legati were to the whole army, that were the tribunes ( fix 


in number) to a fingle legion. They jointly commanded the whole 
legion, and the authority of each tribune reached to the whole of it. 


te Cum 
* Pla). X vi. v. 1. IN NNO i. e. very eaſi- Se quoque Pertinacem vocari juſſit. In vit. Se- 
ly found, or ready at hand. 5 veri. Script. Hiſt. Ang. P. 341. 
* Cum. 1x. p. 249. 4 See Nor. N. xxXI1, XXXVI; XXxVIL, Oc. 


e 
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Cum mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 

. | Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. vi. v. 48. 

| Some ſeem to be of opinion, that a fingle tribune had once the ſole 

| command of a legion, grounding their opinion chiefly on ſuch ex- 
preſſions as tribunus legionis and tribunatus legionis, which occur 

| both in antient authors and antient monuments. But theſe expreſ- 

| frons prove not ſo much as that does which I have quoted from Ho- 

| race, and none of them imply that a tribune fingly had the full 

| command of a legion *, though his authority reached to the whole of 

| it. It is certain, that lower down in the empire a particular legi- 

on was, at leaſt frequently, related in a ſpecial manner to a parti- 

cular legate, and appropriated to his command. Hence we have not 

only legatus legionis, but legatio legionis in Tacitus", as expreſſive 

of this very command. So alſo a cohort, and ſometimes ſome other 

body of men nearly equal in number, was frequently appropriated 

to the command of a tribune. The auxiliary cohorts, more eſpeci- 

ally when in garriſon and ſo perhaps more independent, were for 

the moſt part under the command of a Roman tribune. The ex- 

preſſion tribunus cohortis is rarely, if ever, applied in our inſcriptions 

to any but auxiliary cohorts, and ſeems to be of much the ſame form 

and meaning with tribuni vexillationum, and to denote a Roman tri- 

bune with the particular command of ſuch a cohort. In all the cen- 

turial inſcriptions found on the face of the Roman wall, which were 

certainly executed by the Iegionary officers or ſoldiers, we never meet 

with tribunus cohortis, or any intimation that a particular cohort 

was under the ſpecial command of any fingle tribune ; though here 

was the faireſt opportunity for it, if this had been the caſe. Ta- 

citus indeed applies the expreſſion both to legionary and praetorian 


cohorts"; and Ulpian the lawyer ſpeaks both of the tribune of a 
legion and of a cohort*. Vegetius informs us that all the legionary 


| cohorts (excepting the firſt milliary cohort") were, as the prince 
pleaſed, either under the command of a tribune, ur a praepoſitus:. 


iq The caſe tis likely was the ſame with reſpect to the auxiliary co- 
| horts; ſo that a commander of an auxiliary cohort was not a tri- 
| | bune as ſuch, nor vice verſa. Theſe two titles or offices were ſepa- 
| rable, though frequently united". If this be ſuppoſed, it is no way 

inconſiſtent 


+ See Britan. Rom. p. 94, and 208, &c. * Dimiſſum atcipere debemus tribunum, ſive co- 
> See Brit. Rom. p. 39. hortis, ſive legionis. L. 2. pr. ff. de his qui notantur 
© So Zoſimvs, Lib. Iv. ſpeaks of 1500 explora- infamia. 
tores under the command of three tribunes. And f The tribune of this cohort correſponds more 
Rhuardeſins (in his remarks on the Notitia printed exactly to the name y.aiegy © in the Greek. 
at the end of Paucirollus's edition of it) has ob- * Unus primae milliariae tribunus praeerat, ar- 
ſerved in Ammian. Lib. xxv. vexillationum tri- morum ſcientia, virtute corporis, morum honeſtate 
beni. And the number of men in a vexillation praecipuus : reliquae cohortes prout principi Placuiſ- 
was I believe nearly equal to that of a cohort. ſet a tribunis vel praepoſitis regebantur. Lib. 11. 
* Scripſeratque Flavius Sabinus cohortium tri- c. 12. 
bunis. Hiſt. Lib. 111. c. 68. — Duo praetoriarum > Thus I alſo ſuppoſe that even in the later 
cobortium tribuni — venerunt. Ibid. Lib. 11. c. 41. times a legion was not always commanded by a 


parti- 


4 % 
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inconſiſtent, for the ſame perſon to have an actual command of an 
auxiliary cohort, and yet be only a defigned tribune, or even not 

© much as this. If he was but defigned for this honour, tis rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that this would be taken notice of in ſuch an in- 
ſcription. But I muſt proceed. | 


T r1ND in my obſervations on N. xi, I have ſaid that the big »;; 


emeriti were much the ſame with the evocati and beneficiarii, mean- 


ing as to their privileges and exemption from duty. The evocati 


were uſually of the emeriti, called out to war on ſpecial occaſions; 
though Galba is ſaid in Suetonius * to have given the name evocati 
to a company of young gentlemen of the equeſtrian order. The be- 
neficiarii in the army ſeem to have been ſuch, as by the favour of their 
benefaftor enjoyed ſome penſion or pay, but were treated with marks 


of eſteem and alſo exempted from duty. If emeriti, evocati and 


beneficiarii were the ſame, yet the names ſeem at leaſt to give us 


three different views of the ſame perſons. 


Xxix 


I INCLINED to read N. XXX1l, MATRIBVS OMNIVM GEN TIV XI. Pag 262, 263. 


Some very learned friends adhere to Mr. Ward's reading vicrokizvs 


OMNIVM GENTIVM, and apply theſe words alſo to the emperors Diocle- 
tian and Maximian. But I think that a temple ſaid, in the inſcription, 


to be OLIM VETVSTATE CONLABSV My can hardly be ſuppoſed to be erefted 


zo the then reigning emperors, or to any two men when living: nor is 
it ſo probable that if it had been erected to two emperors then dead, 
it would have been rebuilt; and ſtill leſs probable that if it had beex 


originally conſecrated to any deity, it would upon the rebuilding have 


been alienated from that deity, and dedicated to the two emperors 
then reigning. Suetonius indeed tells us, there was a temple at 
Athens, which had been begun to Jupiter Olympius, and long af. 


terwards agreed upon to be finiſhed and conſecrated to the genius 
of Auguſtus, while he was living. 


1 SHALL only juſt mention the conjecture of a friend with rela-y,, 26. 


tion to the firſt imperfe& inſcription here, which is, that we ſhould 
read milites or militum at the beginning of the third line, and 


Optatus az the beginning of the fifth ; neither of which is improbable. 


IN the obſervations on the inſcription N.xLiv, IT forgot to men- pig 267. 


tion, that the letters are too large to be repreſented by the general 
ſcale of one eighth, and therefore they are reduced to a fixteenth. g 


particular legatus. For we have to the laſt profec- ority in honour and title, even where there was 
tus legionis, &c. which ſort of title ſeems to anſwer no farther extent of power and command. 

to our commander in the general. Tis plain from In vit c. 10. Delegit et equeſtris ordinis ju Ve- 
ſome antient inſcriptions, that the praefectus le- nes, qui manente anulorum aureorum uſu evocati 
gionis was 1 (in title and honour at leaſt) appellarentur, excubiaſque circa cubiculum ſuum vice 
to the primipilus (See Gale Ant. Itin. p. 5 1.) The militum agerent. 

names legatus and tribunus might imply a ſuperi- * I vit. c. 60. 


* 
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Ivourp chuſe to inſt a little more largely on the curious ſculp- 
ture at Netherby, N. xiix. It is undoubtedly a genius, and if 
what it has on its head could be thought the uſual modius or cala- 
thus, it would exattly agree with the genius of the Roman people, 
as repreſented on many coins, and particularly on that lately found 
at Benwell-hill, which I have given ſome account of before. But 
none of the drawings ſeem reconcileable to this conjecture. If it be 
a mural crown or towered head, I am much inclined to think it 
the genius of Rome. When towns are expreſt on medals by the 
heads of human figures, they are uſually thus repreſented. The 


mural crown is ſaid to be © the ornament of the genii and guar- 


« dian deities of cities and towns - and that the genii of provinces 
« and cities have towered heads.” I only farther add, that we 
have an inſcription found near the borders of this county of Cum- 
berland, from which it ſeems to appear that a temple had been 


erected to the genius of Rome b. 


Tit curious inſcription found at Old Penreth N. Ir, and now 
at Great Salkeld, I have largely explained in my obſervations. 
Mr. Ward in his letter inclines to read the laſt imperfe& letter, 
(which we ſuppoſe to have been R) BREMETENRACI®. But as I am 
more doubtful than I was about the name of this Ration, I would 
only obſerve, that if n ſhould be the initial letter of the name of 
the place, we need not be tied down to the name Bremetenracum 
in the Notitia. I look upon it as certain that Old Penreth is the 
Voreda of zhe Itinerary,” for which Ravennas has Bereda. 


CuMBERL AND has furniſhed only one new diſcovery to be taken 
notice of in this preface, which is repreſented on Plate 46, and 
marked 111%; I ſhall now proceed to give ſome ſhort account of it. 
This flone was very lately diſcovered near Old Penreth, being 
built up in an incleſure. I could not have an opportunity of exami- 
ning it my ſelf, but an ingenious friend in that neighbourhood has 
at my requeſt re-examined the original, and compared the copy with 
it once and again, ſo that ] believe it to be pretty correct. Part 
of the flone is broken off at the bottom, and probably a part of the 
inſcription with it, and there ſeem to be but little hopes of ever re- 
trieving it. Beſides this, the flone has ſuffered by injury of time 
and the weather. Some of the outer part of the ſtone, deeper than 
the impreſſion of the letters, is gone at each corner at the bottom, 
and ſome of the letters of the inſcription are obſcure, particularly 


the three firſt letters of the ſecond line, where lies the principal 
| difficulty 
b Nor. N. cx111. Sce the obſerva ions. 


Science des medailles, p. 200, 201. b 
Lage 351. 
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difficulty as to the reading. My friend at firſt took them to be xe, 


but on a careful review it was agreed that the third letter was a 
G, which no doubt ftands for Genio; for thus the ſenſe is connec- 
ted and current. G for Genius is common, and we have an in- 
ance of it in this county of Cumberland*; and another on the 
borders of it, in Northumberland', Jovi optimo maximo et Ge- 
nio, etc. TheGenii of perſons and places are not unfrequently join d 
with Jupiter optimus maximus on the ſame altar. If this read- 
ing be admitted, it ſeems to favour the opinion, that by numina 
Auguſti on altars, we are to underſtand the tutelar gods of the 
emperor. Nothing of an , nor any mark or contraction for it, 
appears at preſent after the v in the fourth line, though this was 
carefully ſought for. The laſt line has probably been ſi GALLOR, 
for the ſecond equeſtrian cohort of Gauls was at this place, as ap- 
pears from N. LII. I. ſuppoſe x has been in the line below, now bro- 
hen off. This inſcription muſt have been erected about the time 
when Philip the ſon was Auguſtus or emperor, as well as the father; 
and in the year 248 the two Philips were conſuls together (the fa- 
ther the third time, and the ſon the ſecond) and both fliled impe- 
ratores in the Faſti conſulares. We have another inſcription in 
our collection to the emperor Philip and his ſon, but there the ſon is 
only ſtiled Caeſar. The form dominorum noſtrorum Philipporum 
is pretty fingular, and deſerves a remark ; and this ſhews that the 
title dominus noſter and domini noſtri was uſed as high as the reign 


of Philip. | 


T1s is the only new diſcovery in this county, at leaſt of any mo- | 
ment, which is not taken notice of in the ſecond book. Dr. Hunter, 
the laſt time I ſaw him, told me he had ſeen at Burdoſwald an im- 
perfect ſtone, on which nothing was certain but the uſual letters for 
votum ſolvit libens merito; but I ſuppoſe it is now loſt, for I could 
not ſee it when I was in the place, where it lay when the doctor ob- 
ſerved it. Mr.Gilpin of Scaleby has been alſo ſo obliging as to ſend 
me a draught of a Roman ſhoe or ſandal he has in his poſſeſſion, 
and alſo of a Roman altar, which he had lately received from 
Beaucaſtle, and has now added to his collection. This altar has 
the ſecuris on one fide, and the culter on the other, and the practe- 
riculum on the fide of the capital. But as the inſcription is effa- 
ced, I have not inſerted the draught on any plate; nor of the ſan- 
dal, becauſe that, falls not directly under my province. However 
this and other civilities, which I have received from that gentle- 


nan, demand my publick acknowledgements. But to proceed. 


7 


N. xL III. 41 Nor. N. vu. 
d N 


« CX11L. * Cum. N. LVIII. 
* See Fleet uood's Syllage, p. 5. and 7. 
' f 
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pig. 2% TI THINK N. Lx111. might be read Jovi Auguſto, it being no un- 
common thing to repreſent the emperors under the figures and names 
of the deities, and Horace himſelf aſcribes the name of Jupiter to 
Auguſtus. 
Jovis auribus iſta 
Servas. Lib. 1. Ep. xix. v. 43. | 
But I yielded to the force of Mr. Ward's remark from Bandurius, 
Before I paſs from this inſcription I would juft hint, that what Mr. 
Ward /ays Antoninus Pius being of Nemauſus or Niſmes is not 
defigned to intimate, that this was the place of that emperor's nati- 
| vity, or the place where he was educated; but only that be was 
| by his father deſcended from a family which was of this city. Ca- 
| pitolinus's words are, Paternum genus e Gallia Tranſalpina, Ne- 
mauſenſe ſcilicet Ipſe Antoninus Pius natus eft — in villa La- 
nuvina; educatus Lauri in Aurelia. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 124, 
125, 126. 


Arrxm I have juſt obſerved, that a perſon named Julius Tutor, 
| 9 (N. Lxvl. ) is frequently mentioned by Tacitus; I ſhall next tale 
another view of the curious Elenborough altar now at Flat-hall near 
Whitehaven, N. LXVIn; though ] have little to add to my large ex- 
plication of it. I have conjeftured that Volanti vivas on the back 
of the altar may be ſuch a wiſh as Petrei vivas and Valentiniane 
vivas. And every body knows that ſometimes ſuch wiſhes appear 
on coins, as plura natalitia feliciter, and that remarkable one Bad- 
nela flureas zemper b. 


Having thus got through Cumberland, I all quickly run 

Pag. 293. Oer the reſt of the counties in England. hat I had further to 
offer relating to the Greek inſcription here, p. 293. N. xxv. has 

been hinted above, p. xi, Only give me leave to add, that Xi- 
philine names à Flavius Titianus zu the reign of Caracalla, whoſe 
murther was procured by Theocritus the emperor's favourite 

| Weſtmorland requires no addition, nor Lancaſhire. - 


T $8.41. be obliged to flay but a little longer in Yorkſhire. My 
a zo / notion of provincia ſuperior, which occurs in an inſcription belong- 
ing to this county, N. v. is confirmed by Caeſar's calling the ſouthern 

fide of Britain the lower“. F 1 


Pie % vr I muſt now ſpeak a little more diflinttly 10 6 learned re- 
* 3" narl made by Mr. Ward on N. vin. He ſuppoſes it to be the en- 


« Hiſt. Lib. Iv. c. 55, &c. 4 Iuferior ad meridiem ſpoctat. D. B. G. 40. v. 
b Science des Medailles, P. 80. c. 0p 
© L. LXXVII. p. 879. 2 
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fign " of a cohort or manipulus, which this ſignifer bears in his right 
hand, and the vexillum of a century which he holds in his left; 
and thinks it probable from a paſſage in Caeſar that every cohort 
had its particular enfign*. If this laſt conjefture be admitted, 
ſignum would ſeem to be the proper name for the enfign of a co- 
hort, and ſignifer for the bearer of it; becauſe ſignum and ſigni- 
fer are uſed in the paſſage quoted from Caeſar, and ſignifer is alſo 
in our inſcription. But an inſcription in Northumberland bears 
tertiae cohortis vexillum *, though this may mean no more than the 
vexillum of a century of this cohort, and poſſibly the centurial mark 
may have been on the flone, though now effaced; for each century 
had a vexillum, as Vegetius expreſsly affirms *. 


Bur I muſt leave this now, and go forwards. I have obſerved e 
that the funeral inſcription N. x. muſt have been cut after the de- 
ceaſe of the perſon, though he had prepared the funeral monu- 
ment himſelf. Haec fibi vivus fecit plainly ſhew the latter, and ibi- 
demque mortuus as plainly the former. See page 288. 


Mr. Ward Juſpefts that the name of the god Dui may have been bag 111; 
corrupted from Zeis; and I have fince imagined that it may poſ- 
fibly come from Tuiſco, the god from whence our Tueſday is ſup- 
poſed to take its name; or however that theſe might be originally © 
names of the ſame god, but ſomewhat altered. 


I rave nothing to add to Lincolnſhire, and but very little to = 
Cheſhire. The reading domo Samoſata in N. 11. {as it is plain on 


the one) Mr. Ward juſtifies and explains by ſuch parallel inflances 


in Gruter, as domo Roma, domo Cremona, and the lile. 


IrI EAD my ſelf with the hopes, that the other part of the bag 16, Ge. 
imperfeft inſcription belonging to this county N. vi. might have 
been recovered before the publication of this work; but I now 
deſpair of it. The conjeftures I have offered about it muſt be un- 


certain; I till know nothing more probable, and yet I cannot ſay, 
that what T have given ſatisfies me. 


T nave nothing new 10 ſay with 2 to Derbyſhire, Mon- Pag 326. 
mouthſhire and Glouceſterſhire, but I muſt add two or three 


things with relation to Somerſetſhire. It is the conjecture of m 

learned friend Mr. Ward, that av. P. r. in the fifth line of N. 11. 
may be read adoptivus filius, infead of adjutricis piae fidelis as 
uſual. If the uſual reading of theſe letters ſhould be retained, I 


would 
, Lab. nh 6. 2. See the quotations, page 96. 
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would ſuſpect, that either an r has been omitted at firſt through 
miſtake, occaſioned by the r preceding; or that it has been effaced 
at the beginning of the fixth line, as the L at the beginning of the 
fifth, and ſo read eiltvs WII SECVNDI. 


IN the inſcription next to this] have ſuppoſed the letters at the 
end of the third line to fland either for centurio, eques, or elſe de- 
curio equitum. This latter conjecture ſuppoſes the implication be- 
fore the Q to tand for px. 


Pag.32-. THz fine head at the Bath will bear a review, and afford new 


Pag. 328 


pleaſure. And I think on the review, that the quantity of hair, 
and ſituation of the holes, look liler Apollo and a laurel, than Pal- 


las and a helmet. 


3 Sour of the ſculptures at the Bath, which are entirely de- 

faced, ] have rather choſen to omit, than give them, either from 
other people's imaginations, or my own. The four which I have 
marked with N. 1x. are all of them yet in ſome meaſure viſible. 
The funeral buſt goes by the name of Lady Mog, and has been ſe- 
verely battered with ſtones by the children. Beſides theſe which 
are engraven on the plate, there was alſo another human figure, 
which ſeemed to hold ſomewhat in its hand too large for à corona, 
and more like a hoop. © remember (ſays Mr. Addiſon) I have 
« ſeen an antique ſtatue of time at Rome with a wheel or a hoop 
« of marble in his band. 


3-329. Mr. Ward in his eflay on Peutinger's table * az the end of Bri 


tannia Romana has ob/erved, that in itineraries names were 
put in the ablative, and hath by an ingenious conjecture endea- 
voured to account for this form. This gave occaſion to others to 
Suſpe# that the inſcription on my Lord Hertford's cup might be 
Somewhat of this nature. Succeſs in ſome expedition might occaſion 
the emboſſment of the commanders itinerary on this patera. But 
then the order of the names muſt be changed, as thus: CaMBOGLANS 
' BANNA A MAIS ABALLAVA VXELODVM. Af we ſuppoſe this to be the 
patera belonging to ſome commander, I ſhould gueſs the reaſon of 
the inſcription to be ſome remarkable victory or ſucceſs at thoſe pla- 
ces, or perhaps only that he had commanded at theſe ſeveral forts 
and garriſons with ſucceſs and applauſe. The caſe and conſtruc- 
tion of the names, I ſhall not pretend to determine; but the in- 


genious reading of the learned Mr. Gale is more ſatisfafory to me. 


 Turrs 
N. ITT. ibid. | | The reading this name Cambog/ans, which in 
>» N. vr. page 327. the Notitia is Amboglanna, may be favoured by 


: 2 upon antient medals, on Ser. 1. fig. 14. the modern name of the river Cambecł. 
age 505. 
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THERE 1s a. ſculpture of Janus bifrons found in Kent, the account big 332. 


of which ſhould have been brought into this page ; but not having an 
opportunity to inquire into it my ſelf, Mr. Ward has obliged me 
with his thoughts upon it, which may be ſeen in his letter Pag. 343. 


Broxx 1 fmiſh my review of this book, I muſt beg leave to 
tale notice, that I intended at the end of it to have publiſhed at 
large four or five inſcriptions, the originals of which, though not 
found in Britain, yet have ſome reference to it. The title under 
which they were to have appeared, was that of foreign inſcriptions, 
and ſome ſhort obſervations upon them were deſigned to have been 
annexed. In the firſt book at pag. 79, 1 have referred to them 
under this title, and at pag. 83, as in the ſecond book. But when 
I come to reconſider this matter, I find the defign already ſo much 
anticipated, that to give all theſe inſcriptions at large would now 
be ſuperfluous; two of them having been printed intire already, 
and ſome pieces of the reſt interſperſed in ſeveral parts of the work : 
I ſhall here therefore only give a brief account of each of them, and 
where they may be found. One of theſe inſcriptions I have inſerted 
at large in à note p. 21, as it was communicated to me by Mr. 
Vright, who copied it himſelf in the palace of Barberini at Rome, 
and has fince inſerted it in his travels. Another of them I have 
given in the ſecond book p. 305, from Gruter, which was found 
_ at Amerbach in Germany*. There is part of another in p. 446, 
which is alſo taken from Gruter, and was found at Nomentum in 
Italy. The reaſons, which led me to mention theſe ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions, are given ſo fully in the places referred to, that nothing more 
need be ſaid of them here. In p. 79, I take notice of the legio 
ſexta victrix, which by an inſcription in Gruter we find was tran/- 
ported from Germany into Britain. And I there obſerve, that the 
letters p. r. which are often added as part of the character of this 
legion, ſhould be read pia fidelis, rather than pia felix, as I ſhew 
afterwards. Gruter has an inſcription in this form 1L.vi.vicT..F. 
which he ſays was found near Gulick in Germany". Again in 
5. 83, ſpeaking of the legio viceſima, one of the legions which were 
ent over into Britain y Claudius, I obſerve there is a foreign in- 
ſcription with theſe words, PRAEF. LEG. XX. VALEN. VICTR. which 1s 
alſo in Gruter, and by him ſaid to have been found at Parma.. 


T xs xr proceed to review the third book, which contains the 
Roman geography. But as this was laſt, and in reſpect of the 
former 
P. cn. 5. 8 g 4. P. Dx1v. 7. 
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ver Teeſe; but an ingenious friend ſuſpefs, it may be that near 
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of the Otadeni, that though from Ptolemy's not ſeeming to men- 
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ormer but lately compoſed; TI ſee little that's material, which I 


 fhould defire to have either altered or added. 


I's my eſſay on Ptolemy's geography of Britain I have little new 


pag. 364.70 remark. I have declared againſt the common opinion, founded 


on the etymology of the names, that Alata caſtra is Edinburgh, be- 
cauſe the ſituation of Edinburgh differs vaſtly from that of Ptolemy'; 
Alata caſtra, which according to this ancient geographer belongs 
ro the Vacomagi, a people ſituated beyond the Tay, or between that 
and the frith of Cromartie, and is one of the moſt northern towns 
of this people. However I am convinced now, that it is not ſo far 
north as Tayne, which I think muſt have belonged to the Caledo- 
nii, and that the copy of Ptolemy, which I uſed on this occaſion, 
7s erroneous in this particular. I have therefore placed Alata caſtra 
in the corrected map, where I ſuppoſe it anſwers to Ptolemy's fitu- 
ation of it according to the other copies. 


Ina ſuppoſed Dunum to be the bay at the mouth of the ri. 


Scarborough called Scarborough-wick; and alſo queſtions, whether 
zhe ſige of Ptolemy's Thule favours the opinion that it is Schetland, 


Bur to paſs this over, I would obſerve concerning the country 


tion any other people but them on the eaftern coaſt between Forth 
and Tine, I have conjeftured their country might have all this 
extent; yet I am now more doubtful of this conjecture. The Ota- 
deni were perhaps confined between Tine and Tweed, and the 
Damnii -ay poſſibly have been extended from fea to ſea acroſs the 
ifland. This ſuppofition, I think, makes the diviſion of the ſeveral 
countries more regular; though it be an objection againſt it, that 
Ptolemy /ays not of the Damnii, as of the Brigantes, that they 


reached from ſea to fea. 


THE chief thing 1 have next to inſiſt on is the river Toiſobius, 


g 376. hich ] have ſuppoſed to be Conway, chiefly becauſe Ptolemy names 


it before the Cancanorum promontorium. But the codex Pala- 
tinus has Gangorum promontorium before Toiſobii fl. oſt. 59 
that if this copy ſhould be followed, the river Dovie might an- 
ſwer Toiſobius in order, as there alſo ſeems to be ſome affmity of 
name. But then there is ſcarce a river confiderable enough for 
Stucia between Dovie and Tyvi (which is agreed to be Tuerobis) 
unleſs we take up with Rhydal river, at the mouth of which is 


Aberſtwith. Aber /ignifies the mouth, and ſo Stwith is left fo 
he 


* Sec page 257, in the margin. 
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*he antient name of the river. Stw in old Britiſh anſwers t xte in 
theGreek. But I ſhall add no more with relation toPtolemy. 


Tux review of Antoninus's Itinerary, an efſay on which is con- 


tained in the ſecond chapter, will detain me a little longer, though 
T ſhall be as fhort as I can. 


T navs taken ſome notice of the uncertainty and errors in the Pag 3%, 387; 
numbers 4 the Itinerary. But Cellarius carries this too far, when 
he ſays they are leſs exact here than in Peutinger's table. See 
pag. 508. I think the two eſſays plainly ſhew the contrary, at leaſt 
as to Britain. The addition of u. v. u. which (as Mr. Ward has 
obſerved in his eſſay on Peutinger's table, p. 509) the Paris edition 
often reads at length milia plus minus, would ſeem to intimate, that 
the original numbers were not perfectly exact; but other editions 
have conſtantly and only M. P. for mille paſſus, or millia paſſuum. 


T nave ſaid occaſionally, that it does not appear that many Ro- Pag. 396. 
man monuments were carried off by that people, when they finally 
left this iſland; but I might have carried the matter farther, 
and affirmed that this does not appear concerning any at all, In 
the ſame page I have taken notice of a vicinal military way in 
Northumberland, which ſeems to have gone from Elidon by Green- 
cheſters zo Watling-ſtreet. Some are of opinion that this has been 
continued direfly to Riecheſter. I, ſo, I think the viſible branch, 
which croſſes the river at Eliſhaw, muſt have been the communi- 
cation between Watling-ſtreet and it. For the continuation of 
Watling-ſtreet above Eliſhaw, on the ſouth-weſt fide of the river, is 
till very viſible. Or perhaps there have been two branches of Wat- 
ling-ſtreet Soth leading to Riecheſter, the one by a bridge at Eliſhaw 
to be uſed when the river was unpaſſable, the other more direct 
along which they marched when the river was low. This ſcems to 
have been frequently the caſe in larger rivers, as the Humber 
and Severn; but here the compaſs and diſtance are ſo ſmall, that 
one would ſcarce have thought it worth while, to lay two ways for 
croſſmg this river. | 


Bur what muſt detain me the longeſt is a letter relating to a 
part of the ſecond iter, which I have been honoured with from a 
gentleman of Northamptonſhire, whoſe exceſſive mode/ty will not per- 
mit me to name him, though his merit and civility demand my moſt 
grateful reſpect. Inclgſed in this letter I had an accurate draught 
of that part of Northamptonſhire, through which the Roman way 
paſſes, done by Mr. Eayre. I muſt beg leave on this occaſion to make 


FW8 
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two or three ſhort remarks, which may add ſome farther light to 

* the conjectures I have advanced in the Britannia. I had learnt 
| | from a gentleman of that country, that the croſs which ftand's at 
[ the interſetion of the two grand Roman ways (the Foſſe and 
Watling-ſtreet) goes by the name, not of High-crols but Twy-croſ. 
This brought to my mind the god Dui of the Brigantes, and Tuiſ- 
co; but at the ſame time 1 thought it more probable, that the name 
might ariſe from the inter ſection of the two Roman ways juft where 
the croſs hands; Twy being not much different from the Britiſh 
and Saxon words fignifying two. This conjefture proves agreea- 
ble to Mr. Eayre. I find by this gentleman's draught, that Clay- 
brook is about a mile eaſt from Watling-ſtreet, and more than a 
mile diſtant from High-croſs. TI ſuppoſe Cleyceſter mentioned by 
Camden and Dr. Stukeley, where Roman antiquities have been 
found, has flood on Watling-ſtreet, or near 10 it, at the diſtance 
of about a mile from the croſs. Mr. Eayre has obſerved in his 
draught, „that from Bennones zo Mandueſſedum, a Roman 
« camp on Watling-ſtreet, meaſures by the wheel ten miles and a 
ce quarter. This I ſuppoſe is the meaſure on the ſurface, for ac- 
cording to Mr. Beighton it is not quite ten horizontal miles between 
theſe two places": and then if the lation at Cleyceſter was a mile 
farther ſouth, this will nearly make eleven Engliſh and twelve Ro- 
| man horizontal miles, t he diſtance in the Itinerary between Man- 
dueſſedum and Venonae; which (as I have obſerved in the place 
quoted in the margin) confirms my conjecture that the miles in the 
Itinerary are Roman horizontal, not direct, but including the 
turns. Daventry is exactly eighteen miles diſtant from High- 
croſs, and ſo ſeventeen from Cleyceſter, according to the ſcale 
which My. Eayre has annexed to his draught. In this ſecond iter 
the diſtance between Venonae and Bennavenna is ſeventeen miles, 
| in the eighth iter eighteen. ¶ ſuppoſe the exact diſtance has either 
| been between the two meaſures, or poſſibly the ſhort diverticulum 

from the military way is taken into the computation in the latter 

number, and not in the former. However the exaftly correſpon- 

dent diſtance in the Itinerary has inclined me to declare in favour 

of the neighbourhood of Daventry, in preference to Weedon for the 

ſtation of Bennavenna. Leger's-Aſhby is wrong laid down in 

Wi Camden's map, and as Mr. Eayre informs me has nothing of 
* Roman antiquity about it, and therefore muſt be thrown quite 
out of the queſtion. But between Daventry and Watling⸗ ſtreet is 
Burrow-hill camp, and near it a Roman work called Burnt-walls, 
containing about fix acres according to the computation of the Jame 
gentleman. This is large enough for a common ſtation, and 
I Burrow- 


2 Sce Britan. Rom. p- 389. 
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Burrow-hill night be the exploratory and ſummer encampment. 
Mr. Eayre's account of Burrow-hill is; that it has a tripleditch, is 
the largeſt of all the Roman camps in that part of the country, be- 
ing a mile long, and half a mile broad, and has a lifty fituation 
with a vaſt proſpect into the neighbouring country. He adds, that 
there are one and twenty of the uſual tumuli in it. This laft par- 
ticular ſeems rather to argue againſt its having continued to be a 
Roman encampment. According to the ſame gentleman, from 
High-croſs zo the river Avon is eight miles and a quarter, and ſo 
about ſeven from the Roman fation to the river. Lilburne is a 
mile from that part of the Avon, where Watling-ſtreet croſſes it, 
and about as much eaſt from Watling-ſtreet. My. Eayre takes no- 
tice of ſome remains at the eaſt end of the church, which he takes to 
be the ruins of a Saxon caſtle. If this be compared with Dr. Stuke- 
ley's account, and what I have farther ſaid about it* ; it ſeems 
to me very probable, that ſome Roman work or ſtation has been 
here. Tripontium is according to the Itinerary nine Roman 
miles from Venonae, and it appears from what has been ſaid, that 
this ſuits Lilburne with ſufficient accuracy. So that upon the whole 
I moſt incline to fix Tripontium here, and rather here than at 


Bugby in Warwickſhire, becauſe we have no certain account of 


Roman antiquities at Bugby, and it ſeems to be too far off from 
the military road, ſo that the excurſion would be too great for the 
number of miles allowed for it in the Itinerary. But I muff now 


diſmiſs this ſubjef?, and return my hearty thanks to Mr. Eayre. 


Nix 


T rave obſerved that the military way in Cambridgeſhire, vi- pig 43. 


fble at Hogmagog-hills, and pointing towards Grantcheſter, is yer 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have croſſed the river at Cheſterton. If there 
has been any Roman camp at each of theſe places, it is very pro- 
bable that a branch of the way might go to each, and both branches 


unite again afterwards. In this fifth iter I have taken notice of 


ſome fortified ground near Cheſterton on the river Nen, through 
which the military way paſſes obliquely. This encampment has been 
perhaps for better ſecuring the paſs of the river; and ſome reſtraint 


they ſeem to have been under, as to the ground on which the camp 


is ſituated, may have been the reaſon why the ramparts were not 
drawn parallel to the military way. | 


T nave little or nothing to add to my eſſay on the Notitia, con- pig 487 


zained in the third chapter. I have ſuppoſed Derventio in the 
Notitia 20 be the ſame place with that of the ſame name in the Iti- 
nerary. But I freely own that I am very doubtful as to this mat- 
ter, and on a review am rather more inclined to Dr. Stukeley's 


| | opinion 


* Page 436. 
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opinion, that the Derventio of the Notitia is Little-cheſter i Der. 
"oY byſhire*. But I ſhall paſs over this, and ſay nothing at all here 
| Pag 489. With reſpect to Ravennas. 


bag. ge,. Ma. Ward's learned efſay om Peutinger's table fills the laſt chap. 
ter, and cloſes the whole of the work; I had no opportunity of ſee- 
ing it before the ſheets were printed off, but I have ſince read it 
carefully ever. I ſhall in a very ſmall compaſs give an account 
of what occurred to me upon the peruſal, and then put an end 10 
my 1 N which it is high time for me to do. I am pleaſed 
with the remark, that the names in itineraries were generally put 
in the ablative. Some names may be in the genitive, as Segeloci 
and others. But thoſe in that form are more likely to be generally 
in the ablative of the third declenfion. And if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
all the names in the original to have been uniformly in the abla- 
tive, no doubt the tranſcribers might now and then change a ter- 
ination or cafe. | 


P EUTINGER's table, as to the form of it, ſeems not unlike one 
of our modern maps, where the diſtance in miles is ſet between the 
ſeveral places; but I muſt forbear to enlarge any farther on this 
| ſubjeft. It would not indeed have been amiſs, if, in the ſettling 
| | the lations of the Itinerary, I had compared more exactly the num- 
| bers there with theſe in this table, as far as they go. I confeſs 1 
have not received much light or benefit from the compariſon, now 
that I have made it with what diligence and accuracy I could; 
but perhaps an abler hand may ſtrike more light out of it. And 
therefore IT ſhall here give a ſhort view of this matter, and leave 
| every one to make the moſt they can of it, and to compare it, if 
they think fit, with what I have ſaid in my eſſay with reſpect to 


the ſeveral places mentioned in this table. 


Mames and diſtances according Mames and diſtances in Peutin- 


zo the Itinerary. ger's table. 
Ix iter. Peutinger's table. 

A Venta Icenorum. Ad Taum. 
Sitomago xxx. Sinomagi XXIT. 
Combretonio xx11. Convetoni xv. 
Ad anſam xv. Ad anſam xv. 

| Camuloduno vt. Camuloduno v. 
Canonio 1x. Caunonio viii. 
Caeſaromago x11. HBaromaci x1. 


Latter 
* Sce page 489, in Brit. Rom. 
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Latter part of the ſecond iter. Peutinger's table. 
Vagniacis. Madus. 
Durobrivis 1x. Raribis xv1r. 
Durolevo xvi. Burolevo vi. 
Duroverno x11. Duroaverus vir. 

In the x11 and xv itinera. Peutinger's table. 

Muriduno. Ridumo. 
Iſca Dumnoniorum xv. Iſca Dumnomorum xv. 


THE other ſeries or three names in the table, Ratupis, Dubris, 
Lemavio, correſpond to no part of any iter, though the correſponding 
names in the Itinerary Ritupis, Dubris, Lemanis, are very obvious. 


THE numbers in the table, as far as ts Camulodunum, are cer- 
tainly wrong, where they differ 2 thoſe in the Itinerary. For 
when they differ, thoſe in the table are always leſs than the other ; 
and yet the larger numbers ſummed up are rather too ſmall for the 

eneral diſtance between Venta Icenorum and Camulodunum, if 
Caiſter and Malden be the two places. The diftance between Com- 
bretonium and Ad anſam is the ſame in both, for which reaſon 
it ſhould be obſerved more ftriftly in fixing the places; this there- 
fore will perhaps be thought of weight ſufficient to turn the ſcale 
in favour of Caſterford for Ad anſam*. And fix miles more (ac- 
cording to the ſhorteſt ſcale in the map of Eſſex in Camden, which 
ſeems to come the neareſt to the itinerary miles in this county) 
bring us very near to Malden. The difference in the next diſtance 
from Camulodunum 20 Canonium 7s only a mile, and the number 
in the table, namely viii, ſuits my conjecture about this place with 
greater exa&neſs*. The Itinerary and table agree in the next diſ- 
tance to Caeſaromagus, and the diſtance, as I have determined the 
places, 18 Very accurate. | 


Tar numbers in that part of the table, which correſpond to a 
part of the ſecond iter, are all very different from what they are 
in the Itinerary. But I cannot yet ſee, that the numbers in the table 
will relieve us as to any one difficulty, which attends the ſettlement 
either of Vagniacae or Durolevum. So that I have nothing more 
zo obſerve as to the numbers in the table, except it be that the diſ- 
tance between Iſca Dumnoniorum and Muridunum 7s the ſame 
there as in the Itinerary, and xv miles in both. This ſbould incline 


us to adhere more ſcrupulouſly to this number and diftance, though 
| I 


; I 
See Page 445. | Pag. 446, 447 
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T ſcarcely know who does. The attempt I have made to ſolve the 
difficulty here, may be ſeen in my eſſay on the Itinerary, to which I 
refer. 


TsnALL only next remark, that whereas in the table a mark 


of a large town is ſometimes ſet near the name, as at Sinomagi, 
Iſca, etc. this may ſometimes perhaps be of ſervice in fixing the 


place. 


T navz only farther to add with relation to this table, that 
whereas I imagined ſome of the unknown names in Ravennas might 
be diſcovered in it; Inow find upon trial, that it is not in my power 
to diſcern any certain reſemblance. 


I NEED ſay nothing here of the maps and other draughts, which 
will be found in the p for places of the work; the reaſon and uſes 
of which will, I preſume, ſufficiently appear upon the view of them. 
Mo pains or expence has been ſpared through the whole, to give 
every thing the greateſt evidence, in order to render this part of 
knowledge the more agreeable and, entertaining. And as I have 
never differed from others, or taken notice of their errors, but for 
the ſake of truth; fo I would hope for the like candor, in any invo- 
luntary miſtakes I may have been guilty of in ſo large a defign. 
But tis time to conclude this long preface, and to releaſe the reader 


ro the peruſal of the work itſelf. 


Pag. 462, 463. 
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AGE 26. line 44. read Fugantes. p. 30. note a r. Egliciane. p. 223. n. k. inſert See likewiſe Arnobius, 

r. legioni a. p. 41. 1.13. r. three thouſand. p. ubi ſupra. p. 431. J. 31. r. Vetia. p. 276. J. 39. r. the 

42. n. d. r. Pr. 1. p. 47. n. 4. r. Lib. 1. v. 7. two next. p. 277. l. 16. r. Fuſcianus. p. 290. J. . r. 
p- 46. n. N. r. Lib. xxVIII. f. 6. I. 2. p. 65. n. d. for Gaſilicae. p. 294. I. 45. d. Cranei. p. 298. I. 24. d. 
xedTigoy I. xedTIFOy. P- 69. |. 13. et alibi. r. Diocle - Craneorum. 7 303. place the firſt S in |. 34. at the 
tian, l. 38. for tor. by. p. 775 I. ult. inſert about beginning of I. 35. p. 306. I. 41. r. Zip xd. p- 314 
this time. p. 73. 1.7. r. Bulchobaudes. p. 75. I. 17. 1.18. for Patrington r. Pickering. p. 317 L. 12. r. 


r. wot long before. p. 78. 1.24. r. 209. p. 80. l. 23. ace. p. 321. I. 43. r. 209. p. 364. I. 17. r. antiqua- 
make the reference. p. 84. I. 17. 7. 69. J. pen. for ries. p. 375. for Suffolk r. Suſſex. p. 377. L. 19. f. 
35. r. J 7: 


Tho' r. for. p. 88.1. 19. r. Friſe... . p. 9. I. 8. for aux- Tueſis. p. 383. 1. 33. for 19 f r. 10 4. 
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BOOK THE FIRST: 


Containing an hiſtorical account of the Romar 


affairs in Britain, from the firſt deſcent of 


ulius Caeſar till the Romans abandoned the 


%* 


O enter into the fabulous accounts of the monkiſh hiſtorians 
would be loſt time and labour. Their narratives relating to the 
affairs of Britain are in many inſtances contradiftory to the 
Roman hiſtorians, and very often to one another. Tis true the 
— venerable Bede is famed for his learning, judgment, and pro- 
bity. He flouriſhed in the beginning of the eighth century; but ſince this 
was too late for him to have any acquaintance with the Roman affairs from 
his own knowledge, or even from any ſuch tradition as could well be relied 
on; I don't ſee, that what he affirms is to be any farther . depended upon, 
than as it is ſupported by claſlic authority, or deduced by good remarks or pro- 
per reaſoning from ſome more antient and authentic hiſtorian ; and every body 
then is at liberty to judge of the ſufficiency of the teſtimony produced, as well 
as of the ſtrength of the reaſoning upon it. This may at leaſt with equal reaſon 
be applied to modern hiſtorians and their accounts. We may often be ob- 
liged to an ingenious author for ſuggeſting a proper remark, which otherwiſe 
might have eſcaped us; but the bare authority even of the greateſt modern 
names in regard to antient facts cannot be of any importance, The caſe 
is much the ſame even with reſpect to the later Raman hiſtorians, when they 
give an account of affairs that were tranſacted ſeveral centuries before; un- 
leſs We have reaſon to ſuppoſe that they had their accounts from ſome more 
antient authors, which are. now loſt. I have therefore taken Caeſar him- 
ſelf as the principal ſtandard for the Roman tranſactions in Britain in his 
time; and Tacitus, with ſome few paſſages of Suetonius, from Claudius down to 
omitian. Some other authors, among which Dion Caſſius and his epitomizer 

| B Aiphiline 


IVI. CaEsAR. 


An biſtorical account of the Book I 
AMiphiline are the chief, furniſh ſuch farther light and aſſiſtance as juſtly de- 
ſerve our regard *. The tranſactions under the later emperors are taken from the 
later Roman hiſtorians, chiefly Xiphiline and the Scriptores hiſtoriae auguſtae ; to 
whom I have occaſionally added Herodian, S. Aur. Vittor, Eutropius, Amm. 
Marcellinus, with ſome others. And the accounts of theſe writers are farther 
illuſtrated and confirmed by inſcriptions, and books that are not directly hiſtori- 


— 


cal z chicfly Prolemy, Antonine's Itineraty, and the Notitia. 


CHAPTER I. 


The firſt hiſtorical period, from Julius Caeſar's 
firſt deſeent into Britain to the reign of 
Claudius : 


In which are contained, I. Caeſar's firft expedition againſt Britain. 
II. His ſecond expedition, with an account of bis battles and 
conqueſts here. III. An inquiry into the time of theſe tao 
defcents. IV. An inquiry into the place from whence be failed 
hither, and where he landed, and his marches up the country. 
V. Some account of the antient geography of Britain. VI. -The 
Roman affairs in Britain from Caeſar s ſecond expedition 10 the 
reign of Claudius. | 


tempt upon Britain, as we are inform'd by Tacitus*. And the ſame 

author afterward ſeems to inſinuate, that Britain was unknown to 
the Romans before Caeſar diſcovered it®. Suetonius alſo affirms, that “ Caeſar 
« made an attempt upon the Britons, who before were unknown ©.” Dio. 
dorus Siculus ſpeaks alto in the ſame train, and informs us, that © according to 
te their accounts the Britons in antient times were entirely free from foreign 
te power: for that neither Bacchus, not Hercules, nor any other hero, or po- 
te tentate, had ever made war upon them Julius Caeſar was the firſt, ec. ©" 


J. F CAESAR was the firſt Roman who made an hoſtile at- 


SuzToN1Us farther informs us, that according to the opinion of ſome, 
*« Caeſar was moved to this 3 by the proſpect of getting large pearls 
« here.. And no doubt Tacitus from ſuch hints as theſe has formed 

that 


2 Dion informs us, that he ſpent ten years in Primus omnium Romanorum Divus Julius 
collecting the materials for his work, twelve cum exercitu Britanniam ingreſſus. In vita Agri- 
years afterwards in compoſing it. Lib. Lxx11. colae, cap. 13. % 

p. 829. And he is ſo exatt, as to tell us what he © Poteſt videri oſtendiſſe poſteris. Ibid. 
relates from his own knowledge, and what from the pts eſt et Britannos ignotos antea. In 
zarrations of others, Tbid. p. 826. And as to the vit. Jul. Caeſ. cap. 25. 


latter, tho he ofeſſe to give the accounts of theſe * Adm d wir L eveniuurles i Fe- 


who wrote before him ; yet at the ſame time (as 17, Nydueny (im typ Hub,, off Hegxniaa- 
he ſays) he interpoſes his own opinion, where be ap \,, ; uy, ov7s Tor dar npday i IVaoTar ba- 
prehends they Were led into any miſtake. Lib. LI. q P » » is ) ) vl} 4 pp 72 ali Kon 

p- 510. Had his own large werk been preforyed EIN . 
entire, ue ſhould doubtleſs have known many things Ife r un wovworevey i epd Hy" view. 
2 2 ** in _ tome; we Pay =_ N cap. 8. p. 208. : | 
this good re to credit the writer of it, that in ritanniam petiiſſe ſpe matgaritarum, quarum 
thoſe parts where both are extant, we generally amplitudinem conferenemn interdum ſua manu 
find the abridgment expreſid very nearly in the exegiſſe pondus. Vit. Jul. Caeſ. cap. 47. 
author's own words. : "ſt 


Chap:1. Roman tranſactiont in Britain. 

that part of his deſcription of Britain, where he ſpeaks of its“ yielding 
e gold, ſilver, and ſome ſorts of pearls *,” But in reality we need ſeek for 
no other motive of Caeſar's undertaking, than ambition and gloty. Caeſar 
himſelf in his Commentarzes has under the head of the Gallic wats given us a 
very curious and elegant account both of his firſt and ſecond deſcent uponBr;- 
tain *®. And the reaſon he there avows for his expedition againſt Britain is, 
« that in almoſt all the Ga//ze wars the Britons had. been aiding to the ene- 
% my. The reaſon alſo which he. gives for entering upon it, when the 
« ſummer was ſo far ſpent *,” is, that in caſe the ſeaſon of the year ſhould not 
allow him to carry on the war; yet it would be worth while to go to the 
iſland, in order to diſcover and know the people, and the havens, of which 
even the merchants could give him but a yery imperfe& account, and that 
only of the ſea-coaſts that were neareſt Gaul. So true is what Suetonius ſaid, 
« that the Britons were before unknown.” 


CAR therefore thought propet to ſend C. Yoluſenus before to make what 
diſcoveries he could, and return as ſoon as poſlible*. In the mean time he 
himſelf marches with all his forces into the country of the Morini, from 
« whence the paſſage into Britain was the ſhorteſt *.” Hither he orders ſe- 
yeral veſſels from the neighbouring ports. The Britons having got intelli- 
gence by the merchants, of Caeſar's deſign, ſend ambaſſadors to offer him ſub- 
miſſion and hoſtages 3 he gives them fair words, and ſuch advice as he thought 
for the intereſt of the Romans, and then diſmiſſes them civilly, At the ſame 
time he ſends over with them Comms, whom he had made king of the Atrebates 
in Gaul, and injoins him to uſe his beſt endeayours to keep the Britons faithful 
to the Romans and their intereſt z and at the ſame time to aſſure them, that 
he would ſhortly be with them in perſon: Voluſenus returns in five days 
time, and gives Caeſar what information he had got =; but as he never ven- 
tured on ſhore, it is not likely he made any great diſcoveries. 


CASA having got together eighty tranſports, which he thought ſufficient 
for the foot of two legions; and for the horſe cighteen mote, which were 
at another port eight miles diſtant ® ; ſers ſail with the foot, and orders the 
horſe to march to the other port, and follow him as ſoon as they could ; but 
they did not proceed with any great expedition. Caeſar himſelf with the 
foremoſt of the ſhips arrived on the coaſt of Britain about ten a clock in 
the forenoon, where he ſaw the enemy in arms upon the riſing grounds. 
Not thinking this place proper for landing, - becauſe the hills were ſo near 
to the ſhore, that the enemy could reach it with their darts, he came. to an 
anchor, and waited till three in the afternoon for the reſt of the fleet; and 
calling a council of war, he acquainted them with what hc had learnt from 
Voluſenus, and with what he intended ſhould be done. | ; 


Wur the council was diſmiſſed, Caeſar having got both wind and tide 
for him, gave the ſignal fot failing ; when weighing anchor they fail'd about 
cight miles farther, and then came to a © plain and open ſhore, where Caeſar 
ordered the ſhips to lie. The inhabitants being appriſed of the deſign of 
the Romans, ſent their chariots and horſe before, and bringing up the reſt 
of the army, endeavoured to prevent their landing. Here the Romans laboured 
under very great difficulties ; for the greater ſhips could not lie near the ſhore 3 


| and 
* Fert Britannia aurum et argentum—oceanus tus er af 0417 er acceſſum ad inſulam ex- 
wargaritas. © Vit. Agric. Cap. 13. ' _ ploraſſer. Vit. Jul. Caeſ. c. 58. Tho Suetonius 
lid. xy et v. appears from Caeſar's own account to be miſtaken 


© Quod omnibus fere Gallicis bellis hoſtibus inde bere, as bon has alſo — 
lub miniſtrata auxilia intelligebat. Lib. rv. cap. 18. Inde erat breviſſimus in Britanniam trajectus. 


Exigua parte aeſtatis reliqua. Ibid. Caeſar. B. G. Lib. rv. c. 18. 
* Suetonius . nothing of C. Voluſenus being * [bid. c. 19. 
ſent to male theſe diſcoveries; but rather intimates ® Ibid. c. 20 


that Caeſar wwdertook to do this im perſon. Ne- 20 ac plano littore naves conſtituit. Ibid, 
que in Briranniam tranſyexit, niſi ante per ſe por- c. 21. 
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An hiſtorical account of the Book I. 


and the ſoldiers were obliged to leap down from their ſhips, encumbered and 
loaded with their arms, and to contend at the fame time both with the waves 
and the enemy. On the other hand the Britons fought with great advan- 
tage, ſtanding either upon the dry ground, or but a little within the water, 


and where they knew they might have good footing. 


Tar Romans being under ſuch diſcouragements did not all behave them- 
ſelves with their uſual bravery. Caeſar therefore orders the galleys to ap- 
proach, and lie along the open ſhore, and by all manner of miſlive weapons to 
drive off the enemy. This piece of conduct did great ſervice, the enemy 
being thereby obliged to give ground. The ſtandard- bearer of the tenth le- 
gion, obſerving the ſoldiers to be ſomewhat backward, leapt down himſelf 
from the ſhip, and advanced with the cagle towards the enemy, calling upon 
the ſoldiers to follow him. They who were in this ſhip accordingly follow 
the eagle, and others from other ſhips follow them; but by leaping down, 
and coming from different ſhips, together with other inconveniences, they fell 
into ſome diſorder. And wherever the enemy ſaw a few of the Romans 
coming out of their ſhips, and ſeparated from the reſt, they ſet upon them 
with a much ſuperiour number; whilſt others from the open ſhore threw darts 
at them. Caeſar upon this puts ſoldiers into the boats and pinnaces, and diſ- 
patches them to the relief of thoſe, whom he obſerv'd to ſuffer moſt. As 
ſoon as the Romans got ſure footing on the dry ground, the enemy retired, 
and the Romans could not purſue them, for want of horſe. The Britons 
immediately after this defeat ſend ambaſſadors to Caeſar to treat about a peace, 
and with them Comms, whom they had impriſoned. He demands hoſtages, 
and they give ſome, and promiſe more; and the princes aſſembling from all 
parts recommend themſelves and their ſtates to Caeſar's protection. And thus 


the peace was concluded. 


Ueo the fourth day after Caeſar came into Britain the eighteen ſhips 
with the horſe ſet fail, and came within ſight of the Roman camp, but were 
by diſtreſs of weather forced back to the continent. The ſame night it was 
full moon, and a ſpring tide. And the Romans not being acquainted with 
this, the galleys which they had drawn on ſhore were filled with water, and 
the ſhips of burden, which rode at anchor, were diſtreſſed and damaged, 
and ſeveral deſtroyed by a ſtorm *. As ſoon as the Britiſb princes knew that 
the Romans wanted horſes, ſhips, and proviſions, and from the ſmallneſs of 
their camp concluded that their ſoldiers were but few, they reſolved upon a 
revolt; imagining that if they could but hinder the Romans from getting pro- 
viſions, prevent their return, or gain a victory over them, none would ever 
dare to make another ſuch attempt upon Britain. Caeſar wiſely ſuſpecting that 
this might happen, was continually getting what proviſions he could into his camp z 
and repaired the ſhips that were leaſt damaged with the materials of thoſe that 
were the moſt ſhattered, and with what he had ſent for from Gaul. By this 
means with the loſs of twelve ſhips he made the reſt fit for the ſea again. 


WHILE matters were in this poſture, the ſeventh legion being ſent out to 
forage, is ſet upon by the enemy. As ſoon as Caeſar receiv'd intelligence of 
it, taking immediately with him the cohorts upon guard, he orders two others 
to take their poſt, and the reſt to arm and follow him. When he came up 
to the legion, he found the ſoldiers hard put to it, and much needing the 
ſeaſonable relief which he brought them. But the enemy deſiſted upon his 

approach, and he not thinking it proper to puſh any farther retreated to 
the camp. | 0 | 


Tas 


A Tbid. c. 26. Suetonius muſt no doubt refer to © deſtroyed by a ſtorm” In Britannia claſſe vi 
this, or to the like misfortune in the ſecond deſcent, tempeſtatis prope abſumpta. Vit. Jul. Cael. 
when he ſays, „ The fleet in Britain was almoſt Cap. 25. | k 2 


Chap. 1. Roman zranſafions in Britain. 


Taz Britons bent upon recovering their liberty, after ſome days (during 
which the badneſs of the weather had kept the Romans in their camp, and the 
others quiet) came in a great body to make an aſſault upon the camp; but 
were ſoon repuls d by the Romans. For Caeſar having now got about thirty 
horſe, which Comius had brought him, drew his legions up before the camp, 
who beating the enemy purſued them as far as they could, and after they 
had ſet their houſes on fire returned to the camp. 


Tux ſame day ambaſſadors were ſent again to Caeſar, to treat about peace 

who thereupon demands double hoſtages, and orders them to be ſent into 
Gaul; for the aequimox was near, and it was not thought ſafe to fail with 
ſuch weak ſhips in the winter ſeaſon. Caeſar therefore, being willing to lay 
hold of the firſt favourable opportunity, ſets fail a little after midnight, and 
all his ſhips arrive ſafe at the continent. 


ABourT three hundred ſoldiers that were in two of the tranſports, which 
could not reach the ſame haven with the reſt, being put on ſhore elſewhere, 
are ſet upon by the Morini, but reſcued by the horſe, who were immediately 
diſpatched to their relief. | 


I'HAVe added this laſt paragraph, not ſo much for the ſake of the hiſtory, 
as from a thought, that it might give ſome light into the number of men con- 
tain d in a legion. Theſe two ſhips are expreſſly call'd onerariae, or ſhips of 
burden; and the ſoldiers put on ſhore out of them are ſaid to be about three 
hundred. This may be compared with another paſſage in the beginning of 
the ſtory, * that Caeſar judged eighty ſhips, which he calls alſo onerariae, 
« ſufficient for tranſporting the foot of two legions, and provided that num- 
< ber for this purpoſe; beſide the cighteen deſign'd for the horſe *.” What 
galleys he had beſide were allotted to the officers. ' Now if two of theſe naves 
onerariae carried three hundred ſoldiers, eighty would carry twelve thouſand ; 
and conſequently there were about ſix thouſand foot in a legion. Indeed 
Caeſar ſays elſewhere ©, that upon a certain occaſion he had ſcarce ſeven thou; 
ſand men with him; when it is evident from the former part of that ſtory, 
that he had two legions and four hundred horſe *. To reconcile this with 
the conjecture I have advanced, we muſt ſuppoſe that thoſe legions were not 
compleat, but that the others which Caeſar took into Britain were in all 
probability ſtrong and full, To compute the number of horſe belonging to a 
legion we may conſider, that a tranſport, which is ſufficient for an hundred and 
fifty foot, will, as I am inform'd, conyeniently carry between forty and fifty 
horſe. This will make the number in the eighteen tranſports about eight hun- 
dred ; and ſo four hundred horſe will belong to each of the two legions. In 
the other ſtory Caeſar ſays, that he had four hundred horſe with him, and 
if the foot, as I would conjecture, were not much above half the due number, 
the proportion s well anſwers. So alſo when Caeſar, in his ſecond expe- 
dition againſt Britain brought with him five legions, which I would ſuppoſe 
to be full, and two thouſand horſe ; the proportion is the ſame, four hundred 
to cach legion*. It is no wonder that learned men have differ d in their opi- 


nions about the number of a legion, ſince the accounts of the Roman authors 


Ex his onerariae duae eoſdem portus ca 
non potuerunt, ſed paullo infra delatae ſunt. Qui- 
bus ex navibus quum eſſent expoſiti milites circi- 
ter trecenti, &c. Ibid. c. 32, 33. 
Navibus circiter octoginta onerariis coactis 
contractiſque, quod ſatis eſſe ad duas legiones tranſ- 
portandas exiſtimabat Hue accedebant octode- 
am onerariae naves Has equitibus diſtribuit 
bid. c. 20. 5 
© Ibid. Lib. v. c. 41. 


Cap. 38, 39, 40. 


themſelves 


hen Li aks of legions conſiſting 
thouſand 2 FA hi makes 45 12 
round number to be 3 hundred, wn is — oY 
ry different from the ſame tion, for two 
4.4 — — . His wordt are : 
Ubique non urbana tantum, ſed eriam agreſti ju- 
ventute decem „ arr ſcriptae dicuntur, quater- 
num millium & ducenorum peditum, equitumque 
trecenorum. Lib. vrt. c. 25. The foot then in a 
legion ſeems generally to have been about 

times as many as the horſe. 
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themſelves differ ſo much. This is only to be reconciled by ſuppoſing (which 
is very natural) that the numbers were various at different times, and even va- 
ricd at the ſame time in different legions, according as they were fuller or 
weaker. Eutropius* ſpeaking of ten legions, computes them at ſixty thou- 
ſand men. This indecd is a miſtake in him, and it appears from the fore-cited 
paſſage of Liu that thoſe ſame legions made up but forty two thouſand foot 
and three thouland horſe ; yet it ſeems probable from hence, that ſix thouſand 
was the uſual number, and that this led him into the error. To this compu- 
tation we have alſo the teſtimony of Yegetzus ®, I know the ninth le- 
gion, whoſe foot was cut in pieces by queen Boadicea, was recruited with two 
thouſand legionary ſoldiers*. But in anſwer to that it is to be conſidercd, that 
this legion did ſtill continue to be the weakeſt, even after this reinforcement, 
and when perhaps ſome of the others did not much exceed half their due 


numbers“. | 


In this firſt expedition Caeſar made no advances into the country, but kept 
near to his camp. The ſoldiers were obliged to go out to forage, which once 
occaſioned a battle. The Romans might have ſome advantage in it, but Caeſar 
thought beſt immediately to retreat. The Britons afterwards attacked his 
camp, but were repulſed. Upon the whole the reſult of this enterpriſe ſeems 
to have been no more than to diſcover the moſt convenient landing, and to give 
riſe to what I would call the Ritupian ſtation. He thought it would be worth his 
while to undertake the expedition, if it were only to make a diſcovery of the 
iſland, in order to his making a more effectual attempt another time. Indeed 
if fortune had favoured him with the ſame ſucceſs here, that he had againſt other 
nations; he might have awed the Britons into a ſurrender, even with this 
ſmall force. Caeſar himſelf ſecms to think that, “if in this attempt he 
« could but have had the aſliſtance of his horſe, to have purſued one victory, 
« which he in part obtained ; that ſingle puſh might have been ſufficient to 
* reduce the whole ifland®.” It is very obſervable, what ſucceſs the Romans 
had in their uſual conduct of dividing the princes and ſtates whom they in- 
tended to ſubdue, drawing ſome into a confederacy with themſelves, under 
pretence of taking them into protection, and aſliſting them againſt their neigh- 
bours ; the moſt effectual way to deſtroy them all *. Tacitus has very well 
deſcribed the great advantage, which the Romans had againſt the Britons upon 
account of their unhappy diviſions. « Nothing, fays he, was of more uſe to 
« us againſt theſe ſtrongeſt, and braveſt of people, than their want of unity, 
« and public councils. It was very ſcldom that any two or three of their 
« ſmall ſtates concerted meaſures together for repelling the common dan- 
« ger; ſo while each are fighting apart, they are all overcome .“ The ſame 
hiſtorian tells us, that the Hibernian prince who fled to his father-in-law Ju- 
lius Agricola often ſaid in his hearing, © That one legion with a few auxi- 
c liaries would be ſufficient to reduce Ireland®.” We our ſelves have ſeen 
the wonderful ſucceſs of ſome later attempts of a like nature. With how 
ſmall a force have the Europeans over-run great tracts of land, and conquered 
mighty nations in America, by much the ſame conduct? 110 

| U. T 


2 Factae legiones decem, qui modus ſexaginta tes curſum tenere, atque inſulam capere non po- 
vel amplius armatorum millia efficiebat. Lib. 11. tuerant. Hoc unum ad priſtinam fortunam 
cap. 6. | Caeſari defuit. De bello Gallico, Lib. IV. 

d His decem cohortibus legio plena fundatur, cap. 24. 2 
quae habet pedites ſex millia centum. Lib. 11. f Vetere ac jampridem recepta populi Romani 
cap. 6. Vegetius, who in this chapter gives a par- conſuetudine, ut haberet inſtrumenta ſervitutis et 
ricular account of the number in each cohort, makes reges. Tacit. Vit. Agric. c. 14. ; 
them amount in the whole to ſix thouſand and one © Nec aliud adverſus validiſſimas gentes pro nobis 
hundred. The odd hundred more is not material. utilius, quam quod in commune non conſulunt. 
Six thouſand was ſtill the round number in all pro- Rarus duabus tribuſye civitatibus ad propulſandum 


bability. commune periculum conventus : ita dum ſin- 
e Tacit. Annal. Lib. xrv. cap. 38. guli pugnant, univerſi vincuntur. Vit. Agric. 
4 Univerli nonam legionem ut maxime invali- cap. 12. 35 
dam nocte aggreſſi. Idem, in vita Agricolae, Þ Saepe ex eo audivi, legione una et modicis 
cap. 26. auxiliis debellari obtinerique Hiberniam poſſe. Vit. 


Neque longius proſequi potuerunt, quod equi- Agric. cap. 24. 
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Chap. I. Roman tranſactious in Britain. 


IL. TH O' Caeſar ſeems to have had no very great ſucceſs in his firſt expe- 
dition againſt Britain, yet he reſolves with a greater force to make a ſecond 
attempt. And therefore the next year orders a much larger fleet, and more 
adapted for this purpoſe, with a greater body of ſoldiers to portus Itius, © as 
« knowing the moſt convenient paſſage into Britain was from this haven, and 
« that the iſland here was but about thirty miles from the continent®*.” When 
a favourable opportunity preſented, he ordered both the foot ſoldiers and ca- 
valry on board ; and having ſettled an affair which gave him a ſmall inter- 
ruption, he ſet fail with five legions and two thouſand horſe about ſun-ſet, 
with a gentle ſouthweſt wind*, which wind together with the tide carried 
them too far to the north-eaſt. For at midnight it fell calm, and they did 
not keep their due courſe, ſo that when it was light they perceived they had 
left Britain on the left hand. But the tide turning they fell to their oars, that 


they might make the ſame port of the iſland, where Caeſar had the year be- 


fore found the beſt landing. 


THEy arrived at Britain about noon, but no enemy appeared. For the 
number of the ſhips made in all above eight hundred, including tranſports and 
ſhips which particular officers had prepared for their own accommodation; 
which number was ſo great, that the Britons affrighted at the fight of em 
had fled from the ſhore, and hid themſelves in the country. Caeſar landed 
his forces without oppoſition, and pitched upon a proper place for an encamp- 
ment*. And leaving ten cohorts and three hundred horſe to guard the ſhips, 
about midnight he marches in queſt of the enemy: being leſs ſolicitous about 
the ſhips, becauſe they rode at anchor on a ſoft and open ſhore *. 


WurN Caeſar had marched about twelve miles, he diſcovered the enemy; 
who retiring with their horſe and chariots to a river, began to engage from 
the riſing ground, and endeayoured to prevent the paſſage of the Romans. 


But being ſucceſsfully attacked by the Romans, they retreated to a place in the 


woods well fortifyed by nature and art. The ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion 


took this place, and then drove the enemy out of the woods; tho Caeſar 
gave orders not to purſue them, becauſe they were ſtrangers to the country, 
and great part of the day being now gone, he would have them reſerve time 
to fortify their camp. | TIE | | 


Tux next day Caeſar ſends his army * in three bodies to purſue the enemy. 


But before the laſt of them had got out of ſight, he received the news of 


the fleet's having ſuffered very much the night before by a ſtorm, and that 
many of the ſhips had been forced upon the ſhore. Upon this he counter- 
mands his forces, and goes in perſon to the fleet, and ſees that what he had 
been informed of was true. For forty ſhips were loſt, and the damage of the 
reſt not eaſy to be repaired, tho' they were not intirely deſtrayed. He ſpends 
about ten days in taking care of the ſhips, drawing them upon land, and 
bringing them within the trench of the camp. 


AFTER Caeſar had fortify'd his camp, he leaves the ſame guard upon the 


ſhips; and returning to the ſame place again, finds a greater body of the enc- 
my drawn together. The command of their army was given by joint conſent 


to Caſſivellaun, whoſe territories the river Thames about eighty miles from 
the ſea, divided from the maritime ſtates. The other ſtates had been conti- 
nually warring with Caſſivellaun before the arrival of the Romans; but upon 
that they united, and gave him the command. Their horſe and chariots 


skirmiſhed 


* Omnes ad portum lum convenire jubet, © Loco caſtris idoneo capto. Lib. v. c. 8. 

fr dh party commodiſſimum in Britanniam tra- Eo minus veritus _— uod in littore 

Dun elle Cognoverat, circiter millium paſſuum molli atque aperto deligatas - * relinque- 

inginta 2 continenti. De bel. Gall. I. v. c. 2. bat. Ibid. | 
Africo provectus. Lib. v. c. 7. * Milites equiteſque. Lib. v. c. 9. 
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irmiſhed with the Romans in their march, but were beat off by them, who 
purſuing too far loſt ſome of their own men. After ſome reſpite, as the No. 
mans were imployed in fortifying their camp, the Britons fell upon them, 
ſurpriſing the guard; and then charged back again through two cohorts, each 
the firſt of their reſpective legions, which were ſent to the relief of the No. 
mans; and made a ſafe retreat. Caeſar probably takes notice that theſe two 
cohorts were the firſt of the legions, becauſe they uſually conſiſted of the 
braveſt men, and (as Vegetius lays) were more numerous than the other 


cohorts *. 


TH x day after Caeſar ſent out three legions and all the horſe to forage. 
The Britons who had begun to appear here and there ſet upon them ; but were 
repulſed, purſued, and a great many killed. Upon this defeat they were de- 
ſcrted by their auxiliaries, nor did they ever after engage the Romans with 
their full force. During this whole time Caeſar ſeems not to have been far 


from Durovernum. 


AFTER this Caeſar leads his army on to the Thames, towards the territo- 
ries of Caſſivellaun. This river could only be paſſed at one place by the foot, 
and there not without difficulty. He obſerved the enemy to be drawn up on the 
oppoſite bank of the river, which they had fortified with ſharp ſtakes, having 
fixed ſome too at the bottom of the river, under the water. However, the 
Romans waded through (tho' up to the neck) with ſo much forwardneſs 
and reſolution, that the enemy quitted the bank and fled. 


CASSIVELLAUN now deſpairing, retains only four thouſand chariots, and 
waits the motion of the Romans, ſally ing out now and then upon their par- 
tics, as he has an opportunity. The Roman army burns and waſtes the coun- 
try in their march, tho' the horſe were not permitted to go far from the 
main body of the legions. 


IN the mean time the Trinobantes offer to ſurrender, deſiring to be pro- 
tected againſt Caſſivellaun, and that Mandubratius might be made their king, 
who had fled to Caeſar in Gaul, after that Caſſiuellaun had dethroned and 
killed his father Immanuentius. Caeſar demands forty hoſtages, and corn for 
his army, and ſends Mandubratius to them. The Trinobantes comply with 
Caeſar's demands, and are taken under his protection. And then the Cenz- 
magni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Caſſii following the example of the 
Trinobantes ſubmit themſelves to Caeſar. He being inform'd that Caſſvel- 
launs town was not far off, marches his legions thither, and ſtorms and takes 
it, tho' fortificd with wood and fens, by nature and alſo by art. The enemy 
making but a ſhort ſtand againſt the Roman army, fled out at the other fide 
of the town; but many of them were taken and ſlain. 


WHiLsrT matters here are going on thus, Caſivellaun ſends meſſengers to 
Cantium, which was governed by four kings, Cingetorix, Carnilius, Taxima- 
gulus, and Segonax, ordering them to draw all their forces together, and to 
{urpriſe and fall upon the Roman camp, within which the fleet was intrenched. 
But they are repulſed by the Romans, who ſallying out upon them, {lay a 
great many, and take the noble commander Lugotorix (or according tooth ers 
Cingetorix) priſoner. i | | 


AFTER this defeat Caſſiuvellaun being wrought upon by his many miſ- 
fortunes, the waſting of his territories, and chiefly by the deſertion of the 
neighbouring ſtates, ſends to Caeſar to treat about a ſurrender. And Caeſar 
reſolving to winter in the continent, demands hoſtages, appoints what yearly 
tribute Britain ſhould pay to the Romans, and charges Caſſivellaun to offer no 
injury to Mandubratius and the Trinobantes. . 

V-HE 


Prima cohors reliquas et numero militum et dignitate praecedit. Lib. It, Cap. 6. 
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Warn Caeſar had thus ordered affairs here, he draws his army down to 
the ſea, and finding his ſhips repaired, reſolves to tranſport his whole army 
and a great number of priſoners at two embarquements, by reaſon that fome 
of his ſhips had been loſt. But it ſo happened, that not one of the tranſports, 
which had ſoldiers on board, did miſcarry in either of the expeditions *, He 
ſet fail about nine in the evening, and made the land by day-break, 


III. HAVING given ſome account of Czeſar's two cxpeditions againſt 
Britain, it may not be amiſs to enquire into the time when they were made. 
The learned and ingenious Dr. Halley has publiſhed a diſcourſe on this ſubject 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which may almoſt ſuperſede any farther 
enquiries about it, ſo that little more needs be done, than to give an account 
of what he has ſaid on this head. The grounds he gocs upon ate briefly as 
follow. Caeſar's firſt expedition was in the conſulate of Pompey and Craſſus 
(as he himſelf and Dion after him expreſſly aftirm) or according to the Doctor 
in the year of Rome 69. But Auguſtus died in the year of Rome 767. 
Thercfore the death of this emperor muſt have been ſixty eight years after 
Caeſar's firſt deſcent into Britain. Again Druſus made uſe of an eclipſe of 
the moon to quiet the Pannonian army mutinying upon the news of Au— 
guſtus's death. And by the help of this eclipſe it may be certainly proved, 
that this emperor died in the fourtcenth year of the Chriſtian aera, and conſe- 
quently that Caeſar's firſt deſcent, which was ſixty cight years before, muſt be 
(according to the Doctor) above fifty four years compleat, or in the fifty fifth 
current before the Chriſtian aerx. And the year being fixed, the very day, 
and almoſt the very hour, when he firſt landed, may be determined with a 
good dcal of certainty. For it may be remembred, that Caeſar having in 
his relation of this ſtory mentioned the fourth day after his landing, ſays ex- 
preſſly, that the night after it was full moon. And as he had told us before, 
that the ſummer was at this time far ſpent, and yet the aequinox not come; 
tis plain that this full moon muſt have been either in F#/y or Auguſt. Bur 
this year there was no full moon in 7#ly, but in the beginning of the month; 
whereas there happened two full moons in the month of Auguſt, one on the 
firſt day a little after noon, which therefore could not be the full moon Caeſar 
refers to; and the other a little after midnight of the thirtieth, or on the 
thirty firſt before day : and that learned gentleman thinks this muſt be the full 
moon, which Caeſar ſays happened in the night of the fourth day after his 
firſt landing in Britain. From whence it is plain that he firſt landed on the 
twenty ſixth of this month, this ſuppoſition agreeing with all the circume 
ſtances mentioned in the ſtory. It is evident alſo that he landed in the 
evening. For it was paſt three in the afternoon, before he ſailed from the place 
where he anchored firſt, and after that he failed about eight miles farther ; 
which, tho he failed with wind and tide, muſt bring it at leaſt to near five 


In 


Obſidibus acceptis, exercitum reducit ad mare; 
naves invenit refectas. His deductis: quod et 
captivorum magnum numerum habebat, et non- 
nullae tempeſtate deperierant naves; duobus com- 
meatibus exercitum reportare conſtituit. Ac ſic 
accidit, ut, ex tanto navium numero, tot naviga- 
tionibus, neque hoc neque ſuperiore anno ulla om- 
nino navis, quae milites portaret, deſideraretur: 
at ex us, quae inanes ex continente ad eum re- 
mitterentur, et prioris commeatus expoſitis mili- 
tibus, et quas poſtea Labienus faciendas curaverat 
numero Lx, per paucae locum caperent, reliquae 
terd omnes rejicerentur. Lib. v. Cap. 19. 
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Faſti conſulares places the 
2 and Craſſus in the year of 
But this diſſerence of a year between 


the Doctor and him being conſtant, will make no 
change in the computation according to the Chriſtian 
aera: for, according to both of them, there were juſt 
68 years between the conſulate of Pompey aud 
Craſſus, and the fourteenth year of the common 
Chriſtian aera, which according to Almeloveen au- 
ſewers to the 766 year of Rome, but according to 
Dr. Halley, 0 he year 767. As therefore Au- 

died not fourteen years compleat after the be- 
ginning, but in the fourteenth current of the Cbri- 
ſtian aera, 68 compleat years before muſt bring us to 
the 5 j current, or farther back than 54 com- 
pleat before the ſaid aera. It is neceſſary to have 
the chronology exact, and well eſtabliſli d, becauſe the 
truth of the Doctors after-calculation depends en- 


tirely upon it. 
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in the evening, before he arrived at the place where the Romans made 
their deſcent : and one would think the remainder of the day ſhould be little 


enough for them to battle it out with the Britons, before they could get upon 
the dry land. ö 


SINCE then Caeſar did not land till the twenty ſixth of Auguſt, and re- 
turned before the aequinox, tis plain that he muſt have made but a very ſhort 
ſtay in this country. For when allowance is made for the anticipation of the 

ulian * account, we can by no means ſtretch the time out to a month. He 
failed back, according to his own account, © when the day of the aequinox 
« Was near. Therefore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he left this iſland 
about the twenticth of September, and conſequently that he continued here 
about three weeks, after = had concluded his firſt peace with the Britons. 
The firſt week might well be ſpent in repairing the ſhattered ſhips, and getting 
proviſions into the camp, whilſt the Britons were preparing to revolt. In the 
ſecond week might happen the rencounter between the foragers and the Brz- 
tons, With what followed upon it; and in the laſt the attack the Britons 
made upon the Roman camp, which Caeſar ſays was ſome days after the for- 
mer fight. This was the laſt action; for on the ſame day the Britiſb ambaſſa- 
dors came to Caeſar to treat about peace, which was quickly agreed on. And 
in a day or two after Caeſar ſeems to have taken his leave of the iſland for 
that time. 


THe next year, being the fifty fourth before the birth of Chri/# (according 
to the ſame computation) Caeſar made his ſecond deſcent carlicr in the year, 
but at what time exactly no circumſtances ſeem to determine. Only it is proba- 
ble he did not come to Britain this ſecond time till after the vernal acquinox; 
for by all his obſeryations, in which he ſeems to have been curious and exact, 
he found the nights ſhorter in Britain than in the continent. And yet it 
appears, that Caeſar had been ſome conſiderable time in Britain before the 
tenth of Auguſt. Becauſe Quintus Cicero accompanied Caeſar into Britain, and 
his brother Marcus in a letter to him, wherein he returns an anſwer to ſeveral he 
had received from him out of Britain, ſays, “ that the fourth of theſe letters 
«© was dated the tenth of Auguſt, and that he received it the thirteenth of 
« September“. This letter then was the fourth that Quintus had wrote from 
Britain to his brother Marcus. And it is in the firſt of theſe four, that he 
gives a general account of their ſucceſs in Britain, ſo that they muſt have 
been here ſome time before this firſt was written. We may then well enongh 
ſuppoſe him to have been in Britain two or three months before the wri- 
ting of this fourth letter, and that by conſequence Caeſar probably came over 
in the month of May. It alſo appears from the ſame letter, that Caeſar left 
Britain before the middle of September. For Cicero gives ſome account in 
it of a letter Caeſar had written to him from Britain, dated the firſt of 
September, and which (as he tells his brother) he received the twenty eighth; 
in which letter Caeſar takes notice that he was come to the ſhore, but Quintus 
was not with him ©. Caeſar therefore muſt have left Britain before the —_ 


* The axtuntuel aequinox, which now on the 
leap-year falls upon the twelfth but near the ele- 


venth of September, muſt in Caeſar's time have 


been on the twenty l of that month. The rea- 
ſon of this is well known to aſtronomers, and it 
Would not in this place be proper to trouble the 
reader with aſtronomical accounts or calculations. 
"Tis true the Julian Kalendar was not ſettled till 
a few years after Caeſar's expeditions into Britain; 
but as near as IT can judge from all the circum- 
ſtances of the hiſtory, Caeſar's reckoning is much the 
ſame as it would have been, if the ſettlement of 
= Kalendar had been made before his Britiſh expe- 
Lions. 


4Propinqua die aequinoctii. Lib. Iv. cap. 32. 


e Certis ex aqua menſuris breviores elle noctes, 
quam in continente, videbamus. Lib. v. cap. 10. 

* Venio nunc ad literas, quas pluribus epiſtolis 
accepi dum ſum in Arpinati. Nam mihi uno die 
tres ſunt redditae, equidem ut videbatur, eodem 
abs te datae tempore Quarta epiſtola mihi red- 
dita eſt Id. Septembr. quam ad 111 Id. Sextil. ex 


Britannia dederas. Epiſt. 1. Lib. 111. ad Quintum 


fratrem. 


„Ex Britannia Caeſar ad me Cal. Septembr. 


dedit literas quas ego accepi ad 111 Calend. 


Octobr. ſatis commodas de Britannicis rebusz 
vibus ne admirer, * a te nullas acceperim, 
cribit ſe fine te fuiſſe, cum ad mare acceſſerit. 


Ad eas ego literas nihil reſcripſi, &c. Ibid. ſub fin. 
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of September, for it is not probable that after he came to the ſhore, it 
would be very long before he embarqued, tho it be certain from his own 
account, that ſome days did paſs before all was got ready for failing. And 
yet as the aequinox did not probably then happen till about the twenty fifth 
of September, if he even continued in Britain till about the middle of the 
month, he would ſtill leave it before the aequinox. Tis very evident that 
this letter of Cicero relates to Caeſar's ſecond expedition. For in the firſt he 
did not come over ſo ſoon in the year, nor ſpend fo much time in the iſland. 
Beſides another circumſtance mentioned in the ſame letter plainly confirms it. 
For Cicero acquaints his brother, that Gabinius returned to Rome from his 
province in Hria, the ſame day he received Czeſar's letter *, that is the twenty 
eighth of September. But Gabinius returned in the conſulate of L. Domitius 
and Ap. Claudius; and in the ſame conſulate Caeſar made his ſecond deſcent 
upon Britain, as he himſelf has fixed it®. So that Caeſar the ſecond year 
continued in Britain till near the aequinox, and then took his laſt farewell of 
the iſland. 


IV. AS it is certain from Caeſar's expres words, that portus Itius in the 
country of the Morini, was the - haven from whence he ſet ſail, when he 
came into Britain; ſo I ſce no reaſon to queſtion but that Calais was the 
place. For this place only anſwers the deſcription of Caeſar, that the paſſage 
from it into Britain was the ſhorteſt and calicſt, . being about thirty miles. 
For as every body knows that the ſhorteſt paſſage is from Calais, ſo Dr. Halley 
informs us, that by an accurate ſurvey the diſtance between land and land appears 
to be twenty ſix Engliſh miles, or twenty eight and an half Roman ones; which 
ſhews how near Caeſar came to the truth. The Doctor alſo obſcrves, that Pro- 
lemy calls the promontory of Calais cliffs by the name of Ixior axpey z and that tho 
Pliny and Dion Caſſius make the paſſage into Britain (which the latter calls the 
ſhorreſt) to be fifty miles or more; yet this is to be underſtood in theſe authors, 
as well as in Antonene's Itinerary, not of the ſhorteſt abſolutely, but of the 
ſhorteſt uſual paſſage, which was from Geſſorzacum to Ritupae. Ptolemy (as 
Dr. Halley informs us) places Tiooppiexoy berireior in the ſame latitude with "Ixtoy 
*xpoy, but half a degree more to the caſt. And from hence the Doctor con- 
cludes, that Geſſoriacum was not at Boulogne, but either at Gravelin, or Dun- 


kirk, and rather at the latter. But whether the Doctor's opinion as to Geſſo- 


riacum be received or not, I am much inclined to think that the port at 
which the cighteen ſhips lay wind-bound, that ſhould have tranſported the 
horſe in Caeſar's firſt expedition, was cither at Gravel/im or near it. For it 
was only eight miles from portus Itius, and the wind that carried the ſhips 
from hence to Britain prevented the other ſhips coming from that haven to 
portus Itius. Now a ſouthweſt wind would do both, which was the wind 
with which Ceſar tells us expreſſly he ſailed in his ſecond expedition. And 
by Caeſar's ordering the horſe to march to the other port, and follow him, 
one would be inclined to think, that the ſame wind, which carried Caeſar 
from the haven where he was to Britain, would alſo ſerve at the other haven 
for the ſame purpoſe, which is manifeſtly true of Gravelin and Calais. For 
tho the ſouthweſt wind would not bring the ſhips from Gravelm to Calais, 
yet it would carry them from Gravelin, as well as from Calais, to Britain. 
And Caeſar, when relating the ſtory of the ſhips, that carried the _ 

: ed 

* Gabinius ad 1111 Cal. Octobr. noctu in ur- Geſſoriacum and Ritupae is 350 ſtadia, or nearly 44 

mtroivit. Ibid. 


* Aſcon. Pedian. in arg Orat. Cic. contra L. Pi- 


: B. G. Lib. v. in princ. | 

Pliny wordt are, Britannia abeſt a Geſſoria- 
co Morinorum gentis littore proximo trajectu quin- 
quagunta m. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. iv. cap. 16. Dion makes 
it at leaſt 450 ſtadia, or above 56 miles: gad lug 
Ter N, α H vi ad vi lou. Lib. xxxix. 
P. 114. T1» Antonine's Itinerary the diſtance between 


Roman miles. 

© He who wou'd enquire farther into this matter, 
may conſult ey antiquit. Rutup. p. 48, 49. who 
is M opinion that Portus Itius and Geſſoriacum are 
one and the ſame, and that Boulogne is the place. 
The caſtellum Morinorum was probably not far 
diſtant from hence, bath being in the country of the 
Morini. Cluverius makes Boulogne or Portet near 


it to be portus Itius ; tb he calls: Calais cli, 


promontorium Itium. 
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ſailed from the haven, calls it expreſſly portus ſuperior *, and portus ulterior * ; 
and when ſpeaking of the two ſhips that miſcarried in their return from Britain, 
he ſays, © they were carried farther down ©.” Now the upper haven is the 
farther to the north, or northeaſt, as Gravelin is with reſpect to Calais higher up 
on the coaſt .. When Dion Caſſius ſays, that in the expedition under Claudius 
a light ran croſs from caſt to welt the way they were failing *, it is very manifeſt 
that this courſe ſuits better the paſſage from Gravelm to Richborough, than from 
Calais, and much more than from Boulogne to the ſaid port in Britain. So 
that Dion's words favour the conjecture that Geſſoriacum was ſituated ſome- 
where about Gravelm. Tho' the ſtory of the light that went before them 
may be a fiction; yet it ſhews plainly, that in the opinion of the hiſtorian, 
they ſailed from caſt to weſt. And this courſe directly purſued, if they failed 
from Gravelin, would carry them to the ſouth of Rzichborough, where perhaps 
ſome of them might land. But no doubt the general courſe, or that they 
filed in the main from caſt to weſt, is all that was intended by the hiſtorian. 


LE T us next enquire, what place in Britain Caeſar came to firſt. In the 
general it is evident, that it muſt be ſome part of the Britiſb coaſt which 
is neareſt to Calais. For he choſe the ſhorteſt paſſage, and no long time 
was ſpent in it. And the ſhortneſs of it ſeems to be the reaſon, why Cazſar 
generally ſet ſail in the night, that he might make the land in the day. If to 
this conſideration be added the deſcription of the place, where he firſt arrived 
and anchored, there can ſcarce remain the leaſt doubt. © The ſea was fo 
« incloſed between the cliffs, that a dart might be thrown from the top of the 
“ hills upon the beach*.” This agrees ſo exactly to the cliffs of Dover to- 
wards the ſouth foreland, that it is no wonder to find Dr. Halley and all 
men of judgment agreeing upon this to be the place. And it ſeems no leſs 
certain, that the eight miles farther were to the northward; and that con- 
ſequently the firſt deſcent was made to the north of theſe cliffs. For Caeſar 
expreſſly ſays that he failed with the wind and tide *, and that he waited till 
the ninth hour, or witli us three in the aftenoon, before he gave the ſignal 
for ſailing; and it has been taken notice of before, that this was four days 
before the full moon. Now it is known, that on that coaſt it was low 
water that afternoon before two, and conſequently that after three the tide 
of flood muſt have been pretty well made up, which ſetting to the north, 
Caeſar who failed with it muſt go to the north of the cliffs; and the plain 
open ſhore about eight miles from the place of his firſt anchoring, muſt have 
been in the Downs, or the mouth of the river that goes up to Richborough. 
The hcadland, which according to Dion Cafſius® he doubled, was moſt proba- 
bly the ſouth foreland ; there being no other beyond Dover cliffs within that 
compaſs. This is farther confirmed by the account Caeſar gives of his next 
expedition. For he tells us that he ſet fail from portus Itius with a gentle 
ſouthweſt gale, deſigning for the ſame place, where he had landed the year 
before. Now Dr. Halley juſtly obſerves, that this wind might bring him from 
Calais to the Downs, but would by no means (eſpecially with their navigation) 
fetch the lowland towards Dengineſs. And Caeſar ſays, that having ſet fail 


at ſun-ſct (which was ſooner than he did before or after when he croſled 
this 


2 Lib. Iv. cap. 26. Lib. iv. cap. 21. therefore is moſt probably Caeſar's portus Itius. 

© Infra delatae ſunt. Lib. rv. cap. 32. © Lib.Lx. p. 678. | : 

4 I would remark farther, that if Boulogne be f Adeo montibus anguſtis mare continebatur, ut! 
the port from whence Cacſar ſailed, Calais was pro- ex locis ſuperioribus in littus telum adjici poſlet. 
bably the other haven to which the horſe marched. Lib. rv. — | | 
The ſame remarks and reaſonings may be applied to © Et ventum et aeſtum uno tempore nactus ſe 
this caſe, that have been uſed in the other. Gor cundum. Ibid. a : 
the diſtance between Boulogne and Calais, whic Aug apply £749 miermAgumrg: Lib. xxx. p. 
is computed to be twenty miles, is too great; for 114. The learned Doctor Batteley ſeems 10 think 
Caeſar ſays it was only eight. But if Calais was that the promontory they ſailed round was one at 
then 2 as a port, it is highly improbable that the mouth of the river or near it. Antiquit. Rutup- 
Caeſar would ſay of any other place, when com- p. 46. Where the reader may find the particular 
pared with it, that the paſſage from thence to Bri- ſpot of ground more nicely enquired into 
tain was the moſt convenient and ſhorteſt. Calais Leni Africo ee Go Lib. v. cap.7. 
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this ſea) they found when it was day light, that they had left Britain on 
the left hand ; and therefore when the tide turned, they fell to their oars, and 
ſo reached the place where they intended to land, which was the ſame where 
Caeſar had landed the year before. Upon the whole then it appears pro- 
bable, that Caeſar anchor'd at firſt over-againſt the cliffs of Dover; and I 
cannot but think it was rather to the north of that place. For ſince he came 
to an anchor about nine in the morning, and it was low water about two 
in the afternoon 3 tis plain he muſt have ſailed with the flood, which ſets to 
the north, and therefore was more likely to go to the north of Dover. And 
when he had failed cight miles farther, or Aae more, he would come 
to ſuch a ſhore, as Caeſar deſcribes “ plain, ſoft, and open *.” For ſuch 
Dr. Battely informs us is the ſhore at the mouth of the river, that goes 
up to Richborongh *. 


THe particular place at which Caeſar landed, I cannot but think muſt have 
been the ſame with that the Romans uſually failed to from Gaul, and which 
was afterwards called portus Britanniarum in the Itinerary. For Julius Caeſar 
landed twice at the ſame place, and he is ſaid to have ſhewn the way to 
thoſe who came after him*. Probably his encampment there might man 
years after become a Roman ſtation ; and as the Romans have been obſerved 
frequently to make uſe of their former encampments and ſtations in their 
after-expeditions, Caeſar's landing was probably near to what afterwards be- 
came the Ritupian ſtation, and ſeems to have given the firſt riſe to it. Rzch- 
borough is commonly ſuppoſed to be the portus Ritupenſis. Perhaps the true 
name has been Rzytburgh or Ritsburgh *, conſiſting of the firſt ſyllable of the 
antient name and burgh ot burgus, which ſort of derivation is common. And 
I ſee not but this place muſt anſwer exactly to the courſe and diſtance fail'd 
by Julius Caeſar, as it has been already deſcribed. Caeſar then in both his 
expeditions failed, as I ſuppoſe, from Calais and landed near Richborough, 
' tho' the particular ſpot, on which he landed and encamped, may now be 
waſhed away by the ſea. | | 


HAVING thus determined as well as we can the voyages of Caeſar, when 
he came into Britain, let us next endeavour to follow his motions whilſt he 


was in it. And in order to this, it will be neceſlary to recolle& ſome parts 
of the foregoing hiſtory. | 


CAESAR in his firſt deſcent kept cloſe to the camp on the coaſt. And as 
he never advanced into the country, ſo there are no motions in this firſt expe- 
dition to be any farther traced out. | 


IN his ſecond expedition as he had more time, and force, ſo he made a 
greater progreſs. The rout he took appears moſt likely to be the ſame, with 
that of the Romans under the emperor Claudius. For as theſe moſt probably 
landed the greateſt part of their army at the ſame place, ſo they would as 
probably follow the ſame track which he had cleared, and where they might 


find 


 * Apertum,planum, molle littus. Lib. rv. cap. tonine's Itinerary calls it Ritupae, to which reading 
2 Lib. v. cap. 8. = BY IT have given the preference, as it ſeems to ſuit beſt 
Erat ibidem littus, ut in oſtiis fluviorum eſſe with the modern name. The Notitia has Rutupae, 
_ _ 6 m_ * in quod defi- and Ptolemy Primas · So Lucan: | 
ns miles Caefarianus firmiter inſiſtere non | : : 
rr. Erant in eodem promonrorio Ce eren Od, Ctedonicn pal ien Brian 
2 3 noſtrum conjectura fefellit. Lib. v1. v. 67,68. 
. Rutup. p. 46. : 
* \ Gellorace de Gall, Rirups in por Bt. dis Jovenal Rutupinove edits fundo 
tanniarum. Iter Britanniarum, init. Oftrea Sat. IV. v. 142. 
© Poſteris oſtendiſſe. Tacit. vit. Agric. cap. 13. D 2208 
In ſome old maps it is called Ratsborough, and Ammianus Marcellinus alſo writes Rutupiae. Lib. 
the Latin name is oft writ Rhutupiae, Rutupae, or xx. cap. 1. et lib. xxvIr. cap. 8. Theſe ausbori- 
portus Rutupenſis. Dr. Gale in his edition * argue ſtrongly for reading it Rutupae. 
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find his encampments. This rout ſeems to have been near upon the military 
way from Richborough to London. For it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they 
would have their firſt encampments, ſtations, and military ways nearly in the 


| rout according to which they marched, and carried on their conqueſts in the 


country. And this remark may be of ſome ſervice to us in diſcovering the 
marches of the Romans in their after-conqueſts The rout I have pitched 
upon will, I believe, be found to be exactly agreeable to Caeſar's account. The 
firſt motion was in the very night after their landing. In that Caeſar marched 
about twelve miles in queſt of the enemy, who retiring to a river yentured 
there to engage with the Romans, but were defcated. This river could by 
no means be the Thames, for that was too diſtant and great, and Caeſar calls 
that by its name, when he ſpeaks of it. Now Durovernum (which is agreed 
upon to be Canterbury) is placed in the ſecond iter of Antonine's Itinerary 
at twelve miles diſtance from portus Ritupenſes*, and ſtands upon the river 
Stour. It therefore appears to me very probable, that the fight was upon the 
banks of this river, and to the north of the town, towards Sturry or Fordwich. 
For as they marched to the weſt, preſſing farther up directly into the country, 
this rout would bring them full upon thoſe turns and windings of the river, 
where the Britiſh army might be poſted with advantage, and wait for the 
Romans, eſpecially if there be any riſing grounds upon the river, for from 
ſuch the Britons engaged. The ſtrong place, to which the Britons retreated 
after their defeat, muſt have been Durovernum or Canterbury, which was taken 
(and poſlibly kept till Caeſar's return) by the ſeventh legion. This might after- 
wards be converted by the Romans into a ſtation, as they treated ſeveral other 
towns of the Britons, as Camulodunum, Verulamium, Iſurium, and others, the 
capital towns of ſeveral ſtates. | 


CAESAR, after he had repaired and ordered the ſhips, adyances to the ſame 
place again, from whence he had retired ; that is, he marches again to Du- 
rovernum. | 


AFTER ſome skirmiſhes related in the hiſtory, which ſeem to have taken 
up a good ſpace of time, Caeſar's next march was directly to the turn of the 
river Thames above London. The Romans having the advantage in the for- 
mer rencounters, and repulſing the Britons, might probably ſpread themſelves 
a little wider in the country. But they appear not to have made any conſi- 
derable progreſs towards the welt, till Cope entered upon his march to the 
Thames. I ſee no reaſon to doubt that Caeſar continued to bend his courſe 
ſtill the ſame way, moving to the weſt, and adyancing farther into the country; 
and that the rout he then purſued was near the ſame, with that of the Romans 
in the next expedition under Claudius; and both according to the courſe of 
the ſtations from Nichborough to London. Caeſar cleared the way, and the 
Romans in their after-expeditions (according to their known cuſtom) moſt 
probably purſued the ſame track, uſed the fame encampments, and converted 
the moſt conſiderable of them into laſting ſtations. Now this courſe would 
bring the Romans directly upon the turn of the river, where it lies north 
and ſouth, as it runs from Kingſton to London; and ſomewhere hereabouts I 
ſuppole they paſſed the river, when they entered the territories of the famous 
Caſſivellaun. That Caeſar did not turn to the north, and march directly to 
the Thames at the neareſt place, is evident; becaufe that march would not 
have been ſo conſiderable, and muſt have led to a part of the river that could 
not be forded, which is inconſiſtent with the fequel of the ftory. But the 
other part ſeems to ſuit very well with all the circumſtances of the following 
account, % CAESAR 


Sandwich is about ten computed miles 2 Canterbury, and Caeſar might compute them to be 
Canterbury, and Richborough is near Sand- Zwelve from the ſhore to the river where they en- 
wich. Nine computed miles uſually anſwer to gaged. | 

twelve Roman ones. Beſides Caeſar reckoned from See ſeveral things relating to Canterbury by 


the very ſhore. It may therefore at leaſt be rec- Mr. W. Somner. Philoſoph. Tranſact. N* 272. 
koned twelve Roman miles from Richborough to 3 
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CAESAR ſpeaking of Caſſivellaun adds, © whoſe borders are divided from 
« the maritime ſtates by the river Thames about cighty miles from the ſea *®.” 
I know not how far this may be looked upon as an intimation that the op- 
idum Caſſiovellauni, or that part of the river near it, was about eighty miles 
from Nitupae or the neighbouring maritime places of Kent, it being very 
probable that Caeſar begun his computation from the place where he landed. 
That by civitates maritimae are meant the people of Kent is very clcar, be- 
cauſe ſpeaking of Kent he expreſſly ſays, The country lies all toward the 
« ſca d. And juſt before ſpeaking of the inhabitants, he fays, „They are 
« of all by far the moſt civilized © ;” which he thought, as I ſuppoſe, was 
owing to their trade and correſpondence with other neighbouring nations 9. 
Now Caſſivellauns town is ſaid to be not far from the place where the Romans 
forded the Thames; and I find that in Antonine's Itinerary the diſtance from 
Ritupae to London, according to the courſe of the longer military way, is 
made to be ſeventy ſeven miles, but in the more direct way it may not be 
ſeventy. So that Caeſar's eighty miles reckoned after this manner muſt bring 
us near upon K7ngſton *. At the place where the Romans paſt the Thames, 
the river was fordable for the foot, tho” deep; for they waded up to the neck 
and the bank on the oppoſite ſide is ſaid to have been fenced with paliſadoes, 
and the enemy poſted upon it. Caeſar alſo tells us, that it was only at this 
place, that the river could be paſſed thereabout. Indeed ſeveral ſuch places may 
now be found in that patt of the river, to which all this may be juſtly applied. 
I am well informed that the water is fordable at ſeveral places near King ſton, 
being not above five foot deep; ſo that it may be waded by a man of an 
ordinary ſize. But as the opinion of Caeſar's paſſing at Coway. ſtales has ge- 
nerally obtained, I ſhall not at preſent oppoſe or conteſt it. 


THERE is yet another motion of Caeſar, that needs to be traced out; 
and that is, his march from the place where he paſled the river Thames to the 
city of Caſſivellaun. For as the ſtory informs us, Caeſar having intelligence 
that this city was not far off, marches directly to it, attacks, and takes it, 
tho' well fortified with woods and fens, by nature, and alfo by art. Now to 
determine where this town was, is to determine this motion of Caeſar. Veru- 
lamium the preſent $t. Albans occurred as the moſt likely, which afterwards 
became a well-known ſtation. To this opinion Cambden and others incline, 
and obſerve that there was formerly a large mere, or ſtanding water, beſide 
it, which might be part of the fens with which Caeſar ſays it was fortified, 
As for the woods, they probably were cut down by the Romans, or however 
may well be fuppoſed to have been deftroyed time immemorial, as thoſe are, 
which were about London . And the Britiſh coin mentioned by Cambden 
with a horſe and TAsCIA, or tax, on the one ſide, and VER. on the 
reverſe, is not improbably referred to this place, and confirms the conjecture, 
by ſhewing it at leaſt to be a place of note and antiquity. 'Tis 2 

* , 4 t ar 


Cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus flumen di- © Cambden, Milton, and 1 that 

Re appellatur Tameſis, a mari circiter mi- Caeſar paſſed the Thames at à place called Coway- 

la uum octoginta. Lib. v. cap. 9. ſtakes, wear ee ſeven or eight 

Regio eſt maritima omnis. Lib. v. cap. 10. miles above Kingſton. AndBede is quoted affirming 

© Ex his omnibus longe ſunt humaniſſimi, qui that the ſtakes were viſible in his time. This and 

Cantium incolunt. Ibid. + the name Coway-ſtakes, I believe, is all that Camb- 
q Thus Diodorus Siculus tells us, c that thoſe den, and others influenced by him, ground the con- 

„ Britons who dwelt near the promontory Belerium jecture upon. See Cambd. Britan. p. at and 

( Prolemy calls it Bolerium, and 'places it near the Milton. > of England, p. 55. Dr. Gale takes 

Land's-end) & were very much civilized ;” and gives notice of t | 

this as the reaſon, & thats dealing in tin, they had Roman coins found not far from it, and ſays that 

© @ correſpondence with foreign merchants.” His the Romans firſt paſſea ? he river Thames here by 

words are: Tis yeg Bpdſravnilis nar d dxpoſhezy 4 bridge. Antonin. Itin. Britan. p. 71, 72. 

7 '2\5Ueyoy Beeler of xgTUKEITES GIA bevel Te d- t Pag. 296. 

PEE Ts Sod, 19] d THY Tv Für np im- © Gale's Anton. kin. p. 69. 

lagiar KEnuzgouive Th; dywds. OU v xaori ® Pag. 297. 

e bd. Lib. v. cap. 8. p. 209. | 
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that in Caeſar's time London was not ſo conſiderable as YVerulamium, tho 
they are both ſpoken of as remarkable places under the reign of Nero. For 
tis undoubtedly to theſe two places that Suetonius refers, when he ſpeaks of 
the © great ſlaughter in Britain, in which two principal towns were de- 
« ſtroyed *. This is evident from Tacitus, who giving an account of the revolt 


of the Britons headed by Boadicea, which happened under the reign of this 


Emperor, tells us, that upon this occaſion no fewer than ſeventy thouſand were 
ſlain at London and Verulam. Verulam is called a municipium. And of Lon- 
don he ſays, © That it was famous for trade and navigation, tho' not honoured 
« with the name of a colony *.” But even by the hint in Tacitus, as well as 
by the former hiſtory, Verulam appears to have been more antient, and in 
Caeſar's time very probably the more flouriſhing place. For the riches of 
London under Nero ſeem to be growing, and its trade and people increaſing. 
But probably it was not very conſiderable before the reign of Claudius, who 
by conquering this part of the country opened a way for navigation and trade. 
Upon the whole I take Verulamium to have been the city of Caſſivellaun, 
to which Caeſar marched after his paſſing the Thames, and the diſtance of 
Verulam, as well as the ſituation, and other circumſtances, better ſuit the 
expreſſions of Caeſar, than thoſe of London. 


CAts ARs march then from the north fide of the Thames to Verulamium 
might not be very diſtant from the road, where afterwards the military way 
was laid, that paſſes from London to Verulam; which military way no doubt 
was carried through London for the convenience of that place. 


CAESAR upon the ſubmiſſion of Caſſive/laun draws his army back to the 
ſca, marching probably the ſame way that he came; and ſo leaves Britain 
altogether. 


V. IN the preceding account Caeſar gives ſeveral hints, which may perhaps 
afford ſome light with reſpe& to the antient geography. That Kent was 
the antient Cant ium, as to the main of it, needs no proof. Caeſar tells us, 
that about eighty miles from the ſea, the river Thames ſeparated the terri- 
tories of Caſſivellaun from the maritime places, and that Cantium was all 
of it maritime, and the place where the ſhips from Gaul uſually arrived. 
And conſequently Cantium lay on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, and joined 
to it. | 


AGAIN from the ſame paſſage in Caeſar tis plain, that Caſſivellauns ter- 
ritorics muſt lic on the north ſide of the Thames, but adjacent to it : they alſo 
ſeem to have reached from the ſea above cighty Roman miles. When Caeſar 
paſſed the river Thames he entered his territories, and waſted his country; 
which moved him, together with the deſertion of his allies, to treat about a 
ſurrender. If then the Trinobantes were the only people over whom he 
rcigned, the ſituation and extent of their country may in a good meaſure be 
gathered from hence; and muſt at leaſt reach to the weſt beyond Verulamium, 
ſomewhat farther than is uſually ſuppoſed. | 


Bur I am much of opinion, that the other five or ſix people“, namely 
the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Caſſii, were alſo ſubject at 


this 
Clades Britannica, qua duo praecipua oppida maxime celebre. Annal. Lib. x1v. cap. 33- 
magna civium ſociorumque caede direpta ſunt. © Cantium quo fere ex Gallia naves appelluntur. 
Vir. Neron. cap. 39. Lib. v. cap. 10. 
Ad ſeptuaginta millia civium & ſociorum iis I have ſaid five or fix people; becauſe I con- 
locis cecidiſſe conſtitit. jecture that Cenimagni are the names of two 
Eadem clades municipio Verulamio fuit. people confounded into one, the reaſons of which I 


Londinium quidem cognomento coloniae non ſhall give preſently. 
inſigne, ſed copia negotiatorum et commeatuum 
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this time to Caſſivellaun. And this muſt certainly be true as to the Caſſii ; 


if Cambden's conjecture be right that the Caf; inhabited Caiſho hundred, 
and that the latter name is derived from the former, and that Verulamium 
which is in this hundred was the antient town of Caſſivellaun. Cambden goes 
farther, and ſuppoſes the former part of the name of Caſſivellaun to be taken 
from the name of this people. If according to Dr. Gale's * conjeQture (for 
which he gives very plauſible reaſons) the Atrebates in Ptolemy and Antonine's 
Itinerary were the ſame people with the Ancalites in Caeſar ; their ſituation 
may be aſcertained from theſe two antient authors, who in this, as well as 
ſome other inſtances, do mutually confirm and illuſtrate each other. And 
the ſituation, which according to Ptolemy and the Itinerary muſt be given to 
the Atrebates, will not differ much from that, which Cambden has given to the 
Ancalites ©. So that if we place the four laſt of theſe people, namely, the Segon- 
tiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Caſſii, as Cambden has done, upon the reaſons he 
has given, we cannot be far from the truth. I have ſaid the four laſt, becauſe 
I am much of the opinion, that for Cenimagni ſhould either be read Tcen, 
Cangi (the ſituation of which two people I have occaſion to ſpeak to after- 
wards) or rather Iceni Regni; for the 2 ſeem to have been too diſtant to 
have ſubmitted to Caeſar upon this ion: whereas if we ſubſtitute the 
Regni in their room, then all the people that ſubmitted lie together about 
the river Thames; and as the Regnz (according to Ptolemy) joined to Can- 
tium®, this is ſtill the more probable. Cambden alſo takes notice, that Cenz 
Agnt are too diſtin words in one ml.*, which alſo favours the conjecture. 
The Iceni indeed were a conſiderable people, and Tacitus calls them gens 
valida, which may not ſuit ſo well with what I have hinted before. But 
on the other hand the ſame hiſtorian reckons them among thoſe, who came 
readily and willingly into an alliance with the Romans. In Ptolemy the Iceni 
are called Sjmeni ; and in the anonymous Ravennas, at the end of Dr. Gale's 
edition of the [tinerary*, we have Venta Cenonum, for Venta Icenorum ; 


which may help us better to conceive, how Iceni Cangi (or Regni) might be 


changed into Cenimagni. If we chooſe this latter reading, the people who 
ſubmitted to Caeſar are extended as far ſouth as the Channel. And I think 
it plain, that according to Caeſar and Tacitus accounts, the people of Cantium, 
the Trinobantes, the Iceni, and the Brigantes, poſſeſt the whole eaſtern coaſt 
of England ; at leaſt they mention no more, tho' the Cateuchlani and Paraſe 
are inſerted by Ptolemy between the Iceni and the Brigantes. I ſhall only 
farther take notice under this head, that the four princes in Kent ſeem by 
Caeſar” expreſſion to be ſubje& to Caſſruellaun®. But this might only be a 
ſubjection pro tempore, proceeding from their own choice upon this occaſion. 


I SHALL conclude this ſection with ſome general remarks upon the ſucceſs of 
Caeſar's deſcent. It plainly appears that Caeſar made no great progreſs in 
Britain ; and that he thought proper after all to quit it without leaving any 
Roman garriſon, or making any ſettlement in it. He might have the promiſe 
of tribute and ſubjection from ſome of the princes; but there is no great 
rcaſon to believe it was ever paid, or at leaſt not for any conſiderable time. 
He might have the advantage in his rencounters with the Britons; but his victo- 
rics ſeem not to have been equally glorious with thoſe he elſewhere obtained. 
Caeſar's exploits in Britain have (as is uſual upon all ſuch occaſions) been 
too much magnified by ſome, and leſſened or almoſt ridiculed by others. The 


two principal Latin hiſtorians Suetonius and Tacitus don't give the ſame turn 


to 
Pag. 278, 296. Pag. Edit. 1722. 
o Antonin. Liner. p. 105, 106. : 8 cap. 31. 
© Pag. 366. s Pag. 145. | 
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ue PHINOI. Lib. 11. cap. 3. | | 
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to this matter. By Suetonins's expreſſion of ſuperatis Britannis, one would 
at firſt view imagine they had been reduced ; rho' this could not be his 
meaning. On the other hand one would imagine, that Tacitus had nothing 
in view but Caeſar's firſt expedition, when all he ſays of the matter is, © Tho 
ce by a ſucceſsful engagement, he ftrook a terror into the inhabitants, and 
ce gained the ſhore ; yet he ſeems rather to have diſcovered Britain to his ſuc- 
<« ceſſors, than to have delivered it to them.“ Tho' indeed this paſſage does 
in effect contain the ſucceſs of the whole. For he rather difcovered, than 
delivered this iſland to thoſe that came after him; and rather ſhewed them 
the way to conquer it, than handed down the actual poſſeſſion of it. Some 
of the poets, in order to pay an higher complement to other great men among 
the Romans, ſcarce do juſtice to Caeſar. To paſs by Pompey's words in 
Lucan, | 

| Territa quaeſitis oftendit terga Britannis ; 

Horace in complement to 8 ſpeaks of the Britons as untouch'd e, 


Intactus aut Britannus. 
And Tibullus*, | 
Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus. 

But by intactus and invictus they could ſcarce mean unattempted, or never de- 
feared in any battle ; but only not ſubdued, or not yet reduced to a province, 
And Cambden quotes Seneca ſpeaking in the reign of Claudius after much the 
ſame manner. Tacitus alſo introduces Boadicea, as intimating that * the in- 
habitants of Britain had expelled the Romans under Julius Caeſar out of 
the iſland; and Caractacus in his ſpeech ſaying more expreſſiy, that their 
anceſtors © had driven out Caeſar the Difator".” Bur in ſuch ſpeeches al- 
lowance muſt be made for a ſtretch of expreſſion. Dion Caſſius ſays of 
Caeſar's expedition, that “ he got nothing either to himſelf or the ſtate by 
ce jt i.“ And Strabo allo ſays, © that Caeſar did nothing great, nor did he 
« advance far into the iſland *.“ Tis natural to ſuppoſe, that Caeſar himſelf 
would give the moſt favourable account of his own ſucceſs, and tranſactions 
in Britain. And in his letter to Cicero there is a plain intimation of this, 
according to Ciceros own repreſentation of rhe matter in the letter to his 
brother, which I have mentioned before. For he tells his brother, that he 
finds by his letters to him, that“ affairs in Britain afford neither matter of 
<« fear, nor joy'.” But ſpeaking of Caeſar's letter, he ſays, „ it gave him 
e an agrecable account enough of the Britiſh affairs ".” Pollio Aſmins was 
certainly too ſevere, when he ſays that © Caeſar wrote his Commentaries 
<« with little care, and no great regard to truth.“ Bur yet I think Quintuss 
words do upon the whole very truly expreſs the iſſue of the Britiſh expedi- 
tions: if the pleaſure ballanced the trouble, and the gain countervailed the 


loſs ; this is the utmoſt that can be reaſonably pretended. 
VI. IT 


* Diodorus Siculus and Eutropius expreſs them- 
ſelves after much the ſame manner as Suetonius, and 
ſeemingly attribute the honour of a N to Ju- 
lius Caeſar. T I think all they could poſſibly mean 
was, that Caeſar gained ſome advantages over the 
Britons, and conſtrained them to pay tribute. Dio- 
dorus's words are, Tei Keen motors $y erpwrnTo 
THIv VIio2ys A Tvs EH natumatuiions nvd [rar 
, WetTpives gopus, Lib. v. cap. 8. Eutropius's 
words are much to the ſame purpoſe ; Britarmis mox 
bellum intulir, quibus ante eum ne nomen quidem 
Romanorum cognitum erat; et eos quoque victos, 
oblidibus acceptis, ſtipendiarios fecit. Lib. v1. 
"> Qu f t incolas 

uanquam proſpera a terruerit incolas, 
ac littore potitus * "ak; vet oſtendiſſe poſte- 
ris, non tradidiſſe. Vit. Agric. cap. 13. 

© Lib. II. v. 572. 

4 Lib. Epod. Od. 7. 

© Lib. rv. Panegyric. ad Meſſalam. 


Introduct. p. xi vrri. | 

* Receſluros, ut Divus Julius receſſiſſet, modo 
virtutes majorum ſuorum acmularentur. Vit. 
Agric. cap. 15. | 

n Vocabat nomina majorum, qui dictatorem 
Caeſarem pepuliſſent. Annal. lib. x11. cap. 34. 
i Mud gui dau, wire A Se απτννννσs 
Lib. xxxix. p. 115. : 

* "Oui 52 M ꝗ,&lNu,‘E.Ʒs, ü member in 
7X0 Tis vos. Lib. rv. p. 200. 2 

De Britannicis rebus cognovi ex tuis literis ni- 
hil eſſe nec quod metuamus, nec quod gaudea- 
mus. Lib. 111. Epiſt. 1. 

m Ex Britannia Caeſar ad me Cal. Septembr. de- 
2 3 commodas de Britannicis rebus. 

id. 

n Pollio Aſinius parum diligenter parumque in- 
tegra veritate — putat. Suetonius in Jul. 
Caeſ. cap. 56. 


Chap. I. Roman tranſactions in Britain. 


VI. IT feems evident in the general, that during this whole time from 

utius Caeſar to Claudius there was no Roman army in Britain, nor any 
Roman ſtations or ſettlements here. Whatever promiſes the Britons had made 
to Caeſar in order ro get rid of him, we find bur little of their performances. 
And the civil wars that enſued among the Romans firſt occaſioned their neglect 
of Britain, which continued for a long time after peace was reſtored. Ta- 
citus expreſles this in a few words, but in an elegant manner: © Next 
« follow the civil wars, and the arms of the princes turned againſt the com- 
« monwealth; and hence Britain was long forgot, even in peace“. This 
negle& of Britain continued to the reign of Claudius, near the ſpace of an 
whole century, as all the Roman hiſtorians acknowledge. Suetonius ſays 
expreſſly, thar © the emperor Claudius being determined to undertake ſome 
« enterpriſe, choſe to do it againſt Britain, which had not been attempted by 
« any from the time of Julius Caeſar *.” And Evutropins* ſpeaks much to the 
ſame purpoſe. However I ſhall briefly run over the reigns of the three emperors 
that intervened. 


In the time of Auguſtus the Romans had no footing in Britain, which there- 
fore is not mentioned, when he divided the empire with Mark Antony. He, 
as Tacitus tells us, © thought it prudent to ſuffer Britain ſtill to be forgot or 
« neglected, which had afterwards with Tiberius the force of a command *.” 
And yet it ſcems Auguſtus had once reſolved upon an cnterpriſe againſt Br;- 
tain, and was upon a journey from Rome to invade it. Horace has paid him 
a complement on this occaſion in one of his odes* : 

Caelo tonautem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : praeſens divus babebitur 
A, adjectis Britannis 
mperia. 
And in another ode to Auguſtus he fays *: 
Te belluoſus, qui remotis 
Obſirepit oceanus Britannis, 
Te non paventes funera Galliae, 
Daraeque tellus audit Iberiae. 
And likewiſe in his ode to Fortunes: 
Serves iturum Caeſarem in ultimgs 
Orbis Britannos. | 
But I am of opinion that not only this poet, but ſome other writers after him 
make more of this intended expedition, than was really in it; ſince neither 
Tacitus nor Suetonius, the two moſt authentic Roman hiſtorians who write 


of thoſe times, have given us (fo far as I remember) any intimation of ſuch 
a deſign. 


T1BER1vs, who ſucceeded Auguſtus, was more determined not to meddle 
with Britain, as I have ſhewn before from Tacitus. Therefore nothing was 
attempted upon it during this reign. 


CA4L1GULA, the ſucceſſor of Tiberius, had indced form'd a deſign againſt 
Britain, but never put it in execution; which Tacitus aſcribes to his inſtabi- 
lity, and ill ſucceſs in his vaſt enterpriſes againſt Germany. Suetonius alſo 

| tells 


? Mox bella cjvilia, et in rempublicam verſa rius F N Vit. Agric. cap. 13. 
zucipum arma, ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam Lib. 111. Od. 5. 
in pace. Vit. Agric. cap. 13. f Lib. iv. Od. 14. 

* Briranniam potiſſimum elegit, neque tentatam © Lib. 1. Od. 35. 8 
ali poſt Divum Julium. In vita Claudii, cap. 117. Agitaſſe C. Caeſarem de intranda Britannia 
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AuGusTVUSs. 


T1IBERIVS. 


CALIGULA: 


© Britanniae intulit bellum, quam nullus Roma- fatis conſtat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis poeniten- 


um poſt Julium Caeſarem attigerat. Lib. vir. tia, et ingentes adverſus Germaniam conatus fru- 
cp The | ſtra fuiſſent. Vir. Agric. cap. 13. 
Conſilium id Divus Auguſtus vocabat, Tibe- 
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tells us , that he did no more than receive Adminius the ſon of Cunobelline, a 
King of the Britons, who ſurrendered himſelf to Caligula with the few men 
he had with him, having been expelled his own country by his father. The 
ſame hiſtorian and ſome others acquaint us with the mock fight and triumph 
upon the ſea ſhore, with which this emperor pleaſed himſelf. I ſhall give 
the account of it in the words of Dion Caſſius. Caligula advancing 
« towards the ocean, as if he deſigned to carry the war into Britain, put his 
« army in order of battle upon the ſhore, embarked on board a galley, and 
« after he had gone a little way out to ſea returned on a ſudden, and being 
« mounted upon a throne gave the word of command to his ſoldiers, as if 
ce he had been ready to give battle, made the trumpets ſound to the charge, 
« and then commanded them to gather ſhells. When he was poſſeſſed of 
ce theſe ſpoils, which he wanted to adorn his triumph, he vaunted, as if he 
« had gained a conqueſt ; and having liberally rewarded his ſoldiers, he carried 
« the ſhells ro Rome, that he might ſhew his booty to the citizens ®.” 


SOME are of opinion the ſtory of Demetrius muſt be referred to this 
emperor's reign. A late author in his text gives the preference to Claudius, 
but in his marginal note ſeems rather inclined to think that Demetrius was 
ſent by Caligula. The ſtory is cited from Plutarch in his treatiſe Of the 
ceſſation of oracles, and is thus: © There are many iſlands (ſays he) which 
« lie ſcattered about the iſle of Britain, after the manner of our Sporades. 
« They are generally unpeopled, and ſome of them are called the iſlands of 
& the heroes. One Demetrius was ſent by the emperor to diſcover thoſe parts, 
« and arrived at one of the iſlands, next adjoining to the iſle of Britain before 
« mentioned, which iſland was inhabited by ſome few Britons, but thoſe 
cc held ſacred and inviolable by all their countrymen. Immediately after his 
c arrival the air grew black and troubled, and ſtrange apparitions were ſeen, 
« the winds roſe to a tempeſt, and fiery ſpouts and whirlwinds appeared 
« dancing towards the carth. When theſe prodigies were ceaſed, the iſlanders 
« informed him, that ſome one of the aerial gods or genii, ſuperior to our 
ce nature, then ceaſed to live. For as a taper while burning (ſays Plutarch) 
e affords a pleaſant harmleſs light, but is noiſom and offenſive when extin- 
« guiſhed; ſo thoſe heroes ſhine benignly upon us, and do us good, but at 
« their death they turn all things topſy-turvy, raiſe tempeſts, and infect the 
« air with peſtilential vapours ©.” This author ſuppoſes Angleſea to be the 
iſland, where Demetrius arrived, but others more juſtly ſuppoſe the whole 
ſtory to be fabulous. | 


a Vit. Caligulae, cap. 44 Lib. LIx. p.659. © Rowland Mona antiqua reſtaurata, p. 73 74 
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Chap. 2. Roman tranſaftions in Britain. 


CHAPTER II. 


The ſecond hiſtorical period, from the beginning 
of the reign of Claudius to that of Veſpaſian. 


In which are contained, I. The invaſion of Britain under Claudius, 
with the conqueſts of the Romans here during that reign. II. The 
Roman affairs here from the time of Veranius's government 
under Nero to the end of this period. III. The marches of the 


Romans, and the limits of their conqueſts. IV. The geography, 
V. The chronology. 


I. VT has been ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, that tho Julius Caeſar pe- 
I netrated as far into Britain as Verulam, yet his conqueſt was of no great 
compaſs; and that after he quitted the iſland, the Romans had no footing 

in Britain during the time of his reign, nor thoſe of his three ſucceſſors, Auguſtus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula. Claudius the next ſucceſſor was the firſt emperor, who 
(as we learn from Tacitus) made any conſiderable conqueſts in Britain, and 
held what he conquered: © It was Claudius who did the bulineſs*.” For, 
ce having ttanſported legions and auxiliaries, and admitted Veſpaſian to a ſhare 
te in theſe affairs, which was the riſe of his after-fortunc, nations were ſub- 
e dued, kings taken, and Yeſpaſear's merit ſufficiently diſplayed®*,” . 


IN the year of our Lord 43, this emperor in his third conſulate attempted 
in good carneſt the reduction of Britain, as Dion informs us?. Snuetonius 
paſles over this expedition in a ſlight manner, * hinting firſt at ſome tumults and 
diſturbances in Britain, upon the account that ſome fugitives were not ſent 
back; for Adminius and thoſe who were with him fled from Cunobellin, and 
had been received by Caligula. He ſays little more, but that the“ emperor 
<« ſailed from Geſſoriacum to Britain; and that in a very few days (according 
to ſome only ſixteen) without any battle or bloodſhed * part of the iſland 


&« ſurrendered 
* Divus Claudius autor operis. Vit. Agric. and has now publiſhed it in his travels, p. 293. It 


cap. IJ. is as follows : 

FT ranſvectis legionibus auxiliiſque, et aſſumpto TI. CLAVDIO CAS. 

in partem rerum Veſpaſiano, quod initium ventu- AVGVSTO 

rae mox fortunae fuit, domitae gentes, capti reges, PONTIFICL MAX. TR. P. IX 
et monſtratus ſatis Veſpaſianus. Ibid. CoOs VIP. XVI P. P. 


* Lib. LX. p. 677. Dr. Battely in his Anti- SENATVS. POPVL. Q R. QVOD 
quitates Rutupenſes has a paſſage, is which T think REGES BRIT HI 2 a 
there muſt be an error. His words are : Bellum VLLA. TACTVRA. DOMVERTT: 


incidit in annum ab V. C. 796, a Chriſto nato 47. GENTESQVE. BARBARAS. 


p. 43. However, as I have hinted already, I all 
along follow Almeloveen, and they who differ from 
him, may eaſily reduce the time to their own way 
of reckoning. See Julii Vitalis epitaphium cum com- 
mentario Gul. Muſgrave, p. 70. 

4 Vit. Claudii, cap. 17. 

© Tumultuantem ob non redditos transfugas. 
id. 
hen I was in Cheſhire, I ſaw at Mr. Wright's 
of Stretton, among other curioſities, an inſcription 
which confirms this account of Suetonius in @ beau- 
N manner. This ingenious gentleman had taken 
the copy himſelf from the palace Barberini at Rome, 


PRIMVS. INDICIO. SVBEGERTT. 
Agricola uſes theſe words in his ſpeech beſore the 
engagement with cus: Inventa Britannia et 
ſubacta. Tacit. vit. Agric. cap. 33. Veni, vidi, 
vici, is well known. But how far ſuch expreſſions 
are parallel to that in this inſcription, indicio ſube- 

it, I ſhall not determine. But this gentleman 
in the Addenda to his work _ — 1 
another inſcription, refering to the ſame affair ; 1 
latter — 17 20010 being ſomewhat different 


from the other, T ſhall bere tranſcribe the four laſt 


lines, which will ſtand connected with the five firſt of 
the former, that — in ſubſtance the ſame in . 


REGES, 


CLAVDIVS. 
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* furrendercd to him; and that he returned to Rome within ſix months after he 
« had left it, and had a very ſplendid triumph *.” The ſame author gives a 
ſummary account of Yeſpaſian's exploits in Britain under this reign. © V 
cc paſuan (lays he) fought thirty times with the enemy, reduced two powerful 
nations, above twenty towns, and the {//e of Might.“ I ſhall only add from 
the fame writer, “ that Titus ſerved as a tribune in Britain at this time ©.” 


EuTRoPIvs tells us to the ſame purpoſe, that Claudius © made war 
« upon Britain, which no one of the Romans after Julius Caeſar had made 
ce the lcaſt attempt upon; and having conquered it by Cnaens Sentius and 
& Aulus Plautius, illuſtrious perſons, he had a ſplendid triumph upon this 
« occalion. Ile added allo to the Roman empirc ſome iflands lying in the 
*« Ocean beyond Britain, Which are called Orcades, and gave his ſon the name 
« of Britanniciis----He himſelf attended upon Plautius in his triumph, and 
« walked on his left hand, as he went up to the capitol ©.” This author gives 
allo much the ſame account of Veſpaſian's exploits in Britain, as Suetonius 
has done, from whom moſt probably he took it. Only Eutropius makes him 
to have ſought two and thirty times with the enemy, inſtead of Suetoniuss 
thirty. «© Going (fays he) into Britain, he fought two and thirty times with 
© the enemy, and added to the Roman empire two very powerful nations, 
« twcuty towns, and the Ie of Might near Britain ©.” 


T :crrT'15 has given a large account of ſeveral particulars relating to this 
hiſtory, which, tho' {ſcattered through his works, deſerve to be collected with 
care. Ihe three legates in the reign of Claudius were Aulus Plautins, Ofto- 
rins Scapula, and Didius Gallus. Under the two former the neareſt parts 
of Britain were reduced into the form of a province, a colony of veterans 
Was ſettled, and ſome places given to king Cogidunus*, who continued faith- 
ful to the Romans. Didius Gallus kept what the other two had acquired, 
and crecicd a ſew caſtles and garriſons farther up in the country. The wife of 


REGES. BRITANNIAE. PERDVELES. SINE 

' VLLA. lacTvRA. CELERITER. CEPERIT 

GENTESQVE. EXTREMARVM. ORCHADVM 
FRIMV5.1xDIctO. FAC TO. R. IMPERIO. ADIECERIT 
This inſcription it ſeems is litewiſe in the 2 pa- 
lace, where it Was copied by Alexander Donatus; 
but being broken and imperfett, was ſupplied by him 
in the manner it is here repreſented. The word 
facto added toindicio gives a di ſerent turn to the 
expreſſion; and the nations thus ſubdued by Clau- 
dius are tere ſuid to be the inhabitants of the 
Orchades, «hich likewiſe Eutropius and ſome 
other later hiſtorians (as Oroſius) Fave affirmed of 
him. But <<hether of theſe two inſcriptions may be 
the more antiznt and authentic, I muſt leave others 
10 judge, ſuce Mr. Wright bimſelf has thought fit 
to leave it ' undetermined. Tis plain however, 
that neither of theſe inſcriptions could be erected till 
ſome years after Claudius was in Britain; ſince his 
triumph on that occaſon was in the year 44, ſoon af- 
ter his third con/ulate, whereas his 2 conſulate did 
not commence till the year 51; and there were coins 
ſtruck upon the accoxut of this conqueſt the ſame 
year with his triumph, as we find in Mediobarb. 
In Goltzius I {oe Tr. p. 1x. and imp. xvi. (as in 
this inſcription.) anſeer to col. rv. perhaps then 
it has been alſo col. Iv. in this inſcription. Clau- 
dius had his fourth conſulate in the year 47. 

* Quare a Maſhlia Geſſoriacum E 
itinere confecto, inde tranſmiſit; ac ſine ullo prae- 
lio aut ſanguine intra pauciſſimos dies parte inſulae 
in deditionem recepta, ſexto quam profectus erat 
menſe Romam redũt, triumphavitque maximo ap- 
paratu. Vit. Claudii, Cap. 17. wh 


Aulus 


nn Britanniam tranſlatus, tricies cum hoſte con- 
flixit. Duas validiſſimas gentes, ſuperque xx op- 
pida, et inſulam Vectem Britanniae proximam, in 
dicionem redegit; partim Auli Plautii conſularis, par- 
tim Claudii iplius ductu. Vit. Veſpaſiani, cap: 

© Tribunus militum —in Britannia meruit. Vi. 
Titi, cap. 4. 

* Bricanniae intulit bellum, quam nullus Roma- 
norum poſt Julium Cacſarem attigerat: eaque de- 
victa per Cnacum Sentium et Aulum Plautium, il- 
luſtres et nobiles viros, triumphum celebrem egit. 
Quaſdam inſulas etiam ultra Britanniam in oceano 
potitas Romano imperio addidit, quae appellantur 
Orcades, fuioque ſuo Britannici nomen impoſuit-- 
Plautium triumphantem ipfe proſequeretur, et con- 
ſcendenti capitolium laevus incederet. Lib. vn. cap. d. 

* In Britanniam miſſus tricies et bis cum hoſte 
conflixerit; duas validiſſimas gentes, viginti oppida, 
inſulam Vectem Britanniae proximam imperio Ro- 
mano adjecerit. Lib. vir. cap. 19. Diodorus Si- 
culus gives the name of Icta to the Ille of Wight. 
Lib. v. cap. 8. 

f Eutropius in the paſſage juſt now quoted men- 
tions one — Sentius; but as I find nothing 
about him in any other Roman hiſtorian, this au- 
thor or the tranſcribers have probably miſtaken the 
name. | 
8 It no where certainly appears over what people 
Cogidunus was king. Cambden ſpeaks 1 bim as 
king of the Regni, Dr. Gale as king 0 the Se- 
gontiaci. I is plain in the general that he 
reigned ſimeuhere in the moſs ſouthern parts 
Britain. 


Chap.2. Roman traunſactious in Britain. 


Aulus Plautius, from the account which Tacitus gives of her, is ſuppoſed 
to have been a Chriſtian, and the firſt in Britain. 


'Tis pity we ſhould want a particular account from Tacitus of the Romans 


landing in Britain upon this occaſion, and of their firſt marches under the 
command of Aulus Plautius. Dion Caſſius is largeſt on this part of the 
hiſtory, and therefore our account of this legate muſt be taken chiefly from 
him. This author tells us, that“ Aulus Plautius, an eminent ſenator, car— 
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ricd an army into Britain; one Bericus®, who had been driven out of the 
illand for ſedition, having perſuaded Claudius to ſend forces thither. Plau- 
tins, who was then praetor, had ſome difficulty to get his army out of 
Gaul, who were very unwilling to engage in a war as it were out of the 
world; and refuſed to go, till Narciſſus, being ſent by Claudius, aſcended 
the tribunal of Plautius, and began to harangue them. At which the 
ſoldiers were more enraged, and would not hear him, but immediately 
chanting the uſual ditty, Jo Saturnalia (for ſlaves celebrate the feaſt of 
Saturn in the guiſe of maſters) readily followed Plautius. And being di- 
vided into three parts, leſt attempting to land at one place they ſhould be 
prevented, tho' they met with ſome difficulty in their paſſage by contrary 
winds, yet being encouraged by a. light that ran croſs from caſt to weſt, 
the way they were failing, they landed in the ifland without oppoſition. For 
the Britons, from the accounts they had received, not expecting their ar- 
rival, had not got together. Therefore they did not engage them, but fled 
into the marſhes and woods, in hopes that being tired with waiting to no 
purpoſe, like Julius Caeſar, they would retire without effecting any thing ©, 
Wnereupon Plautius had no ſmall difficulty to find them out. But after 
he came up with them (now they were not a free ſtate, but ſubject to ſe- 
veral kings) he firſt defeated Cataractacus and after him Togodumnus, the 
ſons of Cunobellin, whoſe father was then dead. After they were fled, 
part of the Bodunni, who were ſubject to the Catuellani, ſurrendered to 
him. Leaving a garriſon here, he advanced forward. And when he came 
to a river, which the barbarians thought unpaſſable by the Romans for want 
of a bridge, and therefore lay careleſs and ſecure in their camp on the other 
ſide, he ſent over the Germans, who were accuſtomed to ſwim thro” the 
moſt rapid ſtreams in their arms“. Theſe ſurpriſing the enemy, contrary 
to their expectation, attacked none of the men, but only wounded their 
chariot horſes, which being thus diſordered, endangered the riders. Then 


he diſpatched Flavins Veſpaſianus, who was afterwards emperor, and his 


brother Sabinus a legate, who likewiſe having paſſed the river, ſurpriſed and 
ſlew many of the barbarians. However the reſt did not flee upon this, but 
engaged afreſh the day following, when the battle continued doubttul, till 
C. Haius Geta, who narrowly eſcaped being taken, gave them ſuch a 
defeat, that triumphal honours. were conferred upon him, tho' he had 
not been a conſul. After this the Britons retreated to the river Thames, 
where it empties itſelf into the ſea, and that overflowing ſtagnates, which 
having ſafely paſſed, as being acquainted with thoſe places which were firm 
at bottom, and fordable, the Romans ran a great hazard in following them *. 

: cc Bur 


* Pomponia Graecina inſignis femina, Plautio, 
ui ovans ſe de Britanniis retulit, nupta, ac ſuper- 
itionis externae rea, mariti judicio permiſſa. An- 
nal. Lib. xIII. cap. 32. | 

55 Perhaps this * was the ſame with Sueto- 
nwss Adminius the ſom of Cunobellin, who fled to 
Caligula. See the paſſage quoted before. Or he might 
be one of thoſe fugitives, who accompanied Admi- 
nius; and upon whoſe account, as has been ſaid 
before, the diſturbances firſt aroſe in Britain. 

© This farther ſbecus what opinion Dion had of 

Julius Caefar's ſucceſs in his attempt upon Britain. 


4 Thus Tacitus ſays, that the lightneſs of their 
arms and tallneſs of their bodies bore up the Gere 
mans, who were accuſtomed to ſwyimming-—Ger- 
manos fluminibus ſuetos. Hiſt. Lib. v. c. 14. 
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An hiſtorical account of the 


Book I, 


But the Germans having again ſwam over, and ſome others paſling at a 
bridge a little above, they fell upon them and made a great flaughter ; 


but raſhly purſuing the reſt they fell 
c of their men. 


among unpaſſable bogs, and loſt many 


For this reaſon, and becauſe the Britons were ſo far from 


being diſheartened at the loſs of Togodumnus, that they prepared for war 
„with more vigour to avenge his death, Plautius fearing the conſequence 
« advanced no further, but ſecuring what he had gained by a garriſon, ſent 
c for Claudius over; which he had ordered him to do, in caſe of any violent 


ce oppolition. 


Claudius upon this meſſage committed the affairs both of the 


« city and army to his collegue Vitellius, who was joined with him in the 
« conſulate for five months, and went by water from Rome firſt to Oſtia, 


o dumoy vam% Lav, mus Te AoTY; ment mms 
&md1@yovTY ts Tz fan duT Sia $74 mem nat ovy vous 
G C h Mr. Ward thinks nothing can be more 
ſtrange, than this paſſage of Dion, 15 WE Lebrade him 
to mean, that the Britons waded thro the T hates, 
at the mouth of it, <chere it empties itſelf into the 
ſea, and the Germans ſwam over there; and that 
a bridge was laid croſs it a little higher, over which 
ſome of the Romans paſſed. T ſhall give you what 
he ſays in his ow»n words. I think, ſays he, there 
is no real neceſſity to underſtand the hiſtorian in 
this ſenſe, as ſome ſeem to have done. For, as 
J apprehend him, his meaning is, that the Bri- 
tons after their defeat at the Severn, as has been 
ſuppoſed (tho I rather think it ua, ſome other 
river, neither ſo large, nor ſo far weſt) retreated to 
the mouth of the Thames, where it empties itſelf 
into the ſea, and that overflowmg ſtagyates, or 
makes a lake. ig not 1 or the genitive 
abſolute to reſpect the ſame thing or perſon, that is 
mentioned again in the following part of the ſen- 
tence, as grammarians obſerve, I take therefore 
both T)yuutcors and ii to refer to the ſea, 
and dur which follows to mean the w14av3y Myvd- 
Corra, that the Britons paſſed thro. This ſenſe 
appears much eafier and plainer to me, than to 
"ger FANLLUENTS to the ſea, and Aur dC +4 0 
the river; as if the hiſtorian ſhould ſay, where 
the river empties itſelf into the ſea, and the 
ſea overflowing, the river 2 Indeed if 
the words πο n j, avrs be ſuppoſed to ſiz- 
72 no more than the ſea flowing in, that is, into 
the river, upon the acceſs 7 the tide, MundC et 
may refer to the river, which muſt then be under- 
ſtood to. ſtagnate from the ſwell of the waters oc- 
caſioned by the influx of the ſea. But ſtill the im- 
port 7 the word duprasls makes it neceſſary to under- 
ſtand this ſtagnation of a land water, or lake, that 
Fowed up into the country. So that by either of 
theſe conſtructious the ſenſe of the hiſtorian will upon 
the <chole be much the ſame, with reſpect to the 
fordable He, and bridge. However I am ra- 
ther inc 

ſtruction. For, as I take it, here are two things 
expreſſed, an over flowing of the water, and the 
effect of it, which was a ſtagnation upon the land; 
and that the verbs 2)\nppusper or manpuvpas (for 
it is written both ways, as Conſtantine remarks) 
and atuvdl uy are ſo joined to expreſs both theſe, is 
plain from a paſſage in Philo, cited by Stevens: 
Avaxeoperes manumuved, x Murdlea Tis dprogs : 
that is, the waters ſwelling it overflows, and ftap - 
nates in the fields, or covers them in the manner 
of a lake. The ouſt of this paſſage ſeems much 
the ſame with that before us. And this explica- 
tion of Dion appears to me much confirmed by the 
words which immediately follow, where ſpeaking o 
the places over which the Britons paſſed, he calls 
them firm and fordable paſſages 77 ele, of the 

1 | 


ined to think he deſigned the former con- 


&« and 


country or land thereabouts ; not of the river. I 
think it manifeſt therefore, that it wat this land 
water, or lake, over which the Britons paſſed, and 
which the Germans ſwam over after them. And it 
is very probable there might be a bridge "yy this 
water, — up from the ſhore, over which ſome 
the Romans might alſo paſs. This place by the 
LE of the ſtory muſt have been on the coaſt of 
Eſſex, where the ground was low. The Britons 
then did not paſs the Thames on this occaſion, but 
continued in that low and Jenny country. There 
Plautius left them, fearing to advance further, but 
endeavoured to ſocure bis new conqueſts by a gar- 
riſon. And in that part of the country Claudius, 
upon his arrival here, ſeems to have fraud them ; 
fir alt ho this feuny country was not a fit place for 
the Romans to continue in, and tis plain from Dion's 
account, that the body of them returned back to- 
the ſouth fide of the Thames before the coming of 
Claudius ; yet 'tis ſaid he paſſed that river, before 
he engaged the enemy, and after he had defeated 
them, the firſt place we find him at is Cam lodu- 
num. There is a paſſage in Herodian relating to 
Severus, which ſeems very well to agree with Dion's 
deſcription of the coaſt of Eſſex, and to add much 
light to it. The words are theſe ; Mdaica N 14- 
ed ęgis Jana Cavav Eran mm 5wly outs ws dy 
in de, Baivvris 61 SegnaTa fad los du 
HTE nal im Gps gi ae vg & glas trams 
udoonm, Te we NS TwV —— Acne 
EmXAuCouryt T9..s d OX4RvE TurE 5 41TWNOTW CABIN 
Mvirar ors kg Tus Ar BagCdoos vying ui Te nal 
h Beeyovivors pixers iS. Lib. III. c. 47. 
That is: « He took care in the firſt place to la 
« bridges through the foney grounds, that the ſol 
« diers marching wit #; ety might readily paſs 
« them, and might ſtand firmly upon a ſolid bottom 
cc when they fought. For many places of Britain 
« being overflowed by the ſea, upon the receſs of 
« the tide become fenny ; which the barbarians are 
« accuſtomed to ſwim over, or wade thro up to the 
« hips.” There are ſeveral circumſtances in this 
account, which may ſerve to illuſtrate the words 
of Dion. Both writers mention the ſea's over- 
flowing the land. The places fo overflowed Hero- 
dian calls ga dy ela) which he tells us the Bri- 
tons were accuſtomed either to ſwim or warle over: 
and Dion far, the Britons paſſed over the ſolid and 
fordable places 77 Eli, which places the Romans 
not being acquainted with, endangered ther ſeſves 
by attempting to follow them, but that the Ger- 
mans ſwam over. Herodian ſays, that Severus 
laid bridges over the fens ; and Dion tells us, that 
the Romans found a bridge a little above mm 
laces (that is higher up in the country) where the 
ritons went over. After this one would imagine 
it can't well be doubted, what was Dion's meaning 
in this paſſage; and that he never deſigned to tell 


us of fordable places at the mouth of the 1 
croſs 


Chap.2. Roman tranſactions in Britain. 


« and then to Marſeilles, and being carried * from thence partly by land, and 
« partly by rivers, he arrived at the ocean, where paſſing over into Britain, 
« he marchcd to his army, who were waiting for him at the Thames. Then 
« taking upon him the command, he paſled the river, engaged with the bar- 
« harians*, who were aſſembled at his coming, and having defeated them 
« took Camulodunum, the capital of Cunobellin; and after this he brought 
« many under ſubjection by force, and others by ſurrender. For theſe ex- 
„ ploits he was ſeveral times complemented with the title of imperator, con- 
« trary to the cuſtom of the Romans, who allowed it but once for the ſame 
« war. Claudins likewiſe deprived the Britons of their arms, and leaving 
« Pfautius to govern them, with orders to ſubdue the reſt of the country, 
« returned himſelf to Rome. After this Plautius carried on the Britiſh 
« war very proſperouſly, and was ſucceeded in his command by P. Oftorius 


c * 


cc Scapula R 


TACITUS has given us ſeveral particulars relating to the tranſactions of 
Oſtorius, whom he calls both propraetor and legate. The ſubſtance of what 
he ſays is as follows. Offorius being made propraetor of Britain, found 
affairs there much in confuſion ; the enemy having made inroads into the 
territories of the Roman allies*. Oftorius takes at once the readieſt cohorts, 
kills thoſe who reſiſt, and purſues thoſe who were diſperſed, to prevent their 
gathering to a body again. He diſarms the ſuſpected, builds forts, and poſts 
his forces upon the rivers Antona and Sabrina to keep in the enemy. The 
Iceni were the firſt who made oppoſition, a powerful people, who had not 
been waſted with war, by reaſon that they had come readily into an alliance 
with the Romans. By their inſtigation the neighbouring ſtates riſe, and chuſe 
for the field of battle a place encompaſled with a rude rampart, and only a 
narrow paſſage to it, in order to keep off the horſe. The Roman general, 
tho' wanting the ſtrength of his legions, leads on the confederate forces, and 
makes preparations for an aſſault. Having poſted his cohorts of foot, he alſo 
orders the horſe to diſmount, and do the duty of foot ſoldiers. The ſignal 
being given, the Romans force the enemies trenches, and put them into con- 


fuſion. In this fight M. Oſtorius the ſon of the legate had the honour of 
ſlaying a citizen“. 


By this defeat of the Tcenz ſome were quieted, who ſeemed before to 
be wavering between peace and war; and. the army marched againſt the 
Cangi. And now they were advanced almoſt to the coaſt, that lies 
over- againſt Ireland, when a ſedition among the Brigantes brought the ge- 
ncral back again. Some of theſe being killed, and others pardoned, all 


Was 


croſs the river, over which the Britons waded on portunities 
foot ; or that there was a bridge over it but a 


information, could be guilty of (> 


great a miſtake in an age, when the mouth of the 


little higher. I might add to what has been ſaid, Thames muſt have been geo as well known to 


that there muſt have been near two hundred years 
between this action of Plautius, and the time when 
Dion wrote this part of his hiſtory ; during almoſt 
the whole of which the courſe of the Thames muſt 
have been known to the Romans. For it has been 
obſerved before from Tacitus, in the preceding a 6 
ter, that London, even in Nero's time, was fa- 
mous for trade and navigation. But how Taci- 
tus ſhould know this, and Dion an hundred years 
afterward be ſo far a ſtranger to it, as to imagine 
there could have been any bridge built by the Bri- 
tons croſs the Thames, near the mouth of it, — 
altogether incredible. The Romans had long before 
Dion's time been in poſſeſſion of the country on both 
feaes this river, and their conſtant place of landing 
Was not @ great way from the mouth of it. Upon 
the whole therefore I can no wa ys imagine this di- 


ligent and inquiſitive hiſtorian, cho had all op- 


the 1 as the 1 Ares Tiber. 

2 Suetonius ſays on deſtri itinere, oppoſing it 
to his paſſage 155 - 7 as Marſeilles.” 4 Mat- 
ſilia Geſſoriacum uſque pedeſtri itinere confecto. 
Vir. Claud. cap. 18. | 

d Dion, I think, muſt be miſtaken as to this mat- 
ter. At leaſt this contradicts Suetonius's account, 
and the Roman inſcriptions quoted before. But 
perhaps Dion might aſcribe to the emperor what was 
done by his generals. 

© Lib.Lx. p. 677. 

* m ſociorum. 

* Annal. Lib. xii. cap. 31. In another place 
Tacitus ſays of this Oſtorius, © that he had ac- 
c quired much military glory and a civic crown in 
« Britain.” Oſtorius multa militari fama, et civi- 
cam coronam apud Britanniam meritus. Annal. 


Lib. XVI. Cap. 15. 
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was quict in that part. But the Sz{ures could not be wrought upon, either 
by clemency or ſcycrity, and therefore the legions encamped there to reſtrain 
them ; and to further this the colony of Camulodunum with a ſtrong body of 
veterans is planted in the new conqueſts, to awe the rebellious, and to train 
and inſtruct thcir allies in the Roman laws *. 


AFTER this they march againſt the Silures, who relied much upon their 
own valour and that of CaratFacus. Having a weaker army than the Romans, 
he wilcly transfers the war among the Ordovices; where being joined by 
ſome others, he poſts himſelf moſt advantagiouſly ; and where the high moun- 
tains were acceſſible, he blocks up the paſlage with great ſtones. A river 
was before his camp of difficult paſſage, and guarded by his beſt troops. The 
commanders encourage the ſoldiers, and Caractacus makes a ſpeech, in which 
among other things, he ſays “ that their anceſtors had driven Caeſar the 
« dictator out of the iſland. On the other hand, Offorins's ſoldiers being 
* kecn for fighting, he leads them on in their fury, and paſles the river 
« without much difficulty. The enemy are alſo beat from their barricade 
© and rampart, and then retire to the tops of the mountains. The Roman 
ce ſoldicrs purſue them there. If the Britons turned to the auxiliaries, they 
ce fell under the ſwords and javelins of the legionaries; if they ſtood to the 
© legionarics, they were hewn down by the auxiliaries. This was a glorious 
« victory. Carattacus's wile and daughter were taken, and his brothers ſur- 
rendered. Caractacus himſelf craving the protection of Cartiſinandua 
* qucen of the Brigantes, is delivered up by her to the conquerors in the 
„ ninth * year after the war was begun in Britain. He is carried to Nome, 
« and there before Caeſar makes a bold and excellent ſpeech; upon which 
Claudius grants him his pardon and liberty, 


« HiTHERTo ſucceſs attended Oſtorius, which afterwards became doubt. 
64 ful, or rather ſeemed to decline. For the enemy ſurrounded the prae- 
« fectus caſtrorum, and the legionary cohorts that were left to build forts 
« among the $//ures, who, unleſs timely aſſiſtance had come from the neigh- 
« bouring garriſons, muſt have been cut off; the praefect with eight centurions, 
« and the moſt advanced of the manipuli fell in the action. And not long 
« after the foragers, and thoſe troops of horſe that were ſent to their aſſiſ- 
* tance, were routed by the enemy, Upon this Oftorzus drew out ſome 
te cohorts, but thoſe did not ſtop the flight till the legions engaged. They 
& firſt made the battle equal, and then turned it to the ſide of the Romans. 
« From this time there were ſeveral skirmiſhes, and two auxiliary cohorts, as 
te they were plundering, were ſurprized and cut off by the Silures. Oftorrus 
being wearied out, dies, and is ſucceeded by Avitus Didins Gallus. 


H came ſpcedily over, but found matters in no very good poſture. The 
legion which was commanded by Manlius Valens, having been defeatcd by the 
enemy; the Hlures made incurſions, till Didius expelled them. Venuſius, 
after the defeat of Caractacus, was belt skilled in military affairs. He was of the 
Tugantes (perhaps the Brigantes) and had been long a friend to the Romans, 
while he lived with his qucen Cartiſinandua; but when diſcord aroſe between 
them, and Carti/mandua took Vellocatus, the king's armour-bearer, to be 
partner of her bed and throne ; then Venuſius became an enemy to the Romans, 
who aftcrwards ſent ſome cohorts to aſſiſt Carti/mandua. There was a ſharp 
engagement, doubtful at firſt, but it iſſued well for the Romans, and the legion 


which Caeſius Naſica commanded, did in a particular manner ſignalize itſelf”. 
However 


® Cap. 32. © Cap. 33, et ſequent. 
d Milton affirms, that by a truer computation it 4 Cap. 38, 39. 

was inthe ſeventh hear; but he has not ſhewn the © Cap. 40. 

ground he goes upon. Hiſt. of England, p. 69. 


Chap.2. Roman tranſactiont in Britain. 
However Yenuſius got the kingdom, and the Romans the trouble and chatge 
of the war *. 


Tux hiſtorian tells us in the end of this relation, that he had caſt together 
all theſe tranſactions, tho' they were done under two propraetors, Oſtorius 
and Didius, and took up ſeveral years. Tho' Didius ſurvived the emperor 
Claudius, yet little being done by him, but what fell under that emperor's 
reign, I finiſh his propraetorſhip in Britain under this ſection. I would only 
before I cloſe it obſerve ; that although Tacitus in his hiſtory * relates the ſtory 
of queen Cartiſmandua, as if it had happened after the beginning of the war 
between Vitellius and Veſpaſian; yet here he manifeſtly ſpeaks of it as in the 
time of Didius s propraetorſhip, which is moſt likely to be right*. But theſe 
two accounts in Tacitus may be reconciled thus. In his hiſtory indeed he 
tells how the war iſſued between the Romans, who eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Cartiſmandua, and her husband Fenuſius; namely, that tho' the Romans pro- 
tected her, yet Venuſius was left at laſt in poſſeſſion of the kingdom: and 
acquaints us, that Venuſius afterward took the advantage of the civil war be— 
tween Vitellius and Veſpaſian, to raiſe an inſurrection; and brings in the 
ſtory of the difference between his wife and him, not as happening then, but 
as the cauſe of his enmity to the Romans, which he had mentioned in his 
Annals, and that ever after continued. 


Il. NE RO ſucceeded to the empire in the year 54, and under his reign 
Veranins ſucceeded Didius in the government of Britain, but died within a 
year-. Suetonius informs us that this emperor entertained ſome thoughts of 
removing his army out of Britain, but was reſtrained from doing it by an 
unwillingneſs to detract from the honour of Claudius. When Veranius died, 
who is cenſured for his great ambition and flattery of Nero, even when he 
was dying, Paulinus Suetonius is appointed to be his ſucceſſor. And during 
his command that great ſlaughter happened in Britain, which Suetonius the 
hiſtorian mentions . To the ſame ſtroke Tacitus alſo refers, as I think, in 
his Annals, where having told us, that Avitus Didius the legate only kept 


what had been acquired before; and that Veranius made ſome light incurſions - 


on the Silures, till death prevented the execution of his further deſigns ; he 
enters immediately upon a particular account of the tranſactions under Sue- 
tonius. This propraetor, encouraged by ſome former. ſucceſſes, makes an 
attempt upon the iſland of Mona-; for which purpoſe he prepares flat-bottomed 
veſſels. The foot are carried over in theſe, and the horſe follow the foot 
thro the ford, or ſwim where the waters were deep. The enemy were 

poſted 


2 Hiſt. Lib. 111. cap. 45. 

> Lib. 11. cap. — ” 

* Annal. Lib. x11. cap. 31. 

* Didium Veranius excepit atque intra annum 
extinctus eſt. Vit. Agric. cap. 14. 

* Etiam ex Britannia exercitum deducere cogi- 
tavit. Vit. Neron. cap. 18. 

des Britannica qua duo praecipua oppida, 

magna civium ſociorumque caede direpta ſunt. Vit. 

eron. cap. 39. 

Tacitus ſays, Caeſonio Paeto, Petronio Tur- 
Piliano conſulibus gravis clades in Britannia ac- 
cepta. Annal. Lib. xrv. cap. 29. 

This is the 2 tranſaction under this pro- 
Praetor, which the hiſtorian gives a particular ac- 
count of ; tho he expreſſly ſays that Suetonius had 
gone on ſucceſ5fully for the tao years before. Suetonius 

-aulinus biennio proſperas res habuit, ſubactis na- 
nonibus firmatiſque praeſidiis, quorum fiducia Mo- 
nam inſulam aggreſſus. Vit. Agric. cap. 14, 15. But 
this I. Hall have occaſion to take notice of afterwards. 

Tacitus makes honourable mention of this legate 


in another part of his hiſtory, and ſays, c That he 
cc acquired pared 2b Was es Britiſh ex- 
« pedition; that no body of that time was more 
ce skilled in military affairs, for which he was juſtly 
« celebrated.” Suetonius Paulinus— militia clarus 
gloriam nomenque Britannicis expeditionibus me- 
ruerat. Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 37. Quo nemo illa 
tempeſtate rei militaris callidior habebatur. Ibid. 
cap. 31. | 

i Diodorus Siculus obſerves of the iſlands, which 
according to him lie between Britain and Europe, 
« that at full ſea they are iſlands, but when the 
cc fide is out, they ſeem to be apart of the continent, 
cc the intervening ſpace being dry.” Lib. v. cap. 8. 
This ts ſtill the caſe with reſpect to Holy Iſland ir 
the north ; for when the ſea is out, one may walk 
into it on foot. The Romans are ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed from Lhan Vair is Gaer in Caernarvonſhire 
70 Lhan Idan in Angleſea, which is ſtill the ſbal- 
loweſt part of the fretum, and there are remarka- 
ble works yet viſible near to Lhan Idan. See Camb- 


den, p. 675, 676. 
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poſted upon the ſhore intermixed with women, and the Druids round them; 
but they are beat off by the Romans, who after the defeat of the Britons put 
garriſons into their towns. 


Wulle Suetonius is thus employed, he receives advice of a ſudden 
revolt: for Boadicea the widow of Praſutagus king of the Tceni (who 
dying left Caeſar his heir) being ill-rreated in many reſpects by the Romans, 
and the people enraged at the ill uſage of the royal family and their own, 
reſolve to ſhake off the Roman yoke ; and they draw in the Trinobantes, and 
others, to join with them. They had a peculiar refentment againſt the vete- 
rans ſettled at Camulodunum, by whom they had been treated very roughly; 
and were highly offended at a temple erected to Divus Claudius. Nor did 
they think it a difficult matter to deſtroy a colony which had no fortifications, 
and where pleaſure, more than ſtrength and ſafety, had been conſulted. The 
Britons alſo animate each other by repreſenting their common gtievances, that 
they were now reduced to an ill ſtate, and that the longer they bore it, they 
were ſtill like to be worſe ; that they had two kings impoſed upon them, the 
legate and the procurator, the former preyed upon their lives, and the other 
upon their ſubſtance; that they were preſſed for foreign ſervice ; but had now 
a good opportunity to redreſs themſelves, when the general was abſent, and 
the army in another iſland. Thus they awakened each other's reſentments, 
and then under queen Boadicea fell upon the ſoldiers ſcattered through the. 
ſmaller forts, took the garriſons, and attacked the colony itfelf ©, The colony 
fought help from Catus Decianus the procurator, who ſent them only two 
hundred men not well armed, and they had but a ſmall number before; 
fo the place was ſoon taken and deſtroyed, and the temple, to which the 
ſoldicrs fled, is alſo taken after two days ſiege. The victorious Britons meet 
Petilius Cerialis the legate of the ninth legion coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
colony, whom they rout, putting the foot to the ſword, ſo that only himſelf 
got off with the horſe. Catus the procurator, whole covetouſneſs occaſioned 
the war, upon this flies into Gaul. 


SUETONIUS with admirable reſolution marches to London through 
the midſt of the enemy. Upon deliberation he reſolves to abandon this 
City, nor could he be prevailed upon to continue by the ctics and tears 
of thoſe who begged his aſſiſtance. Thoſe who were willing to follow him, 
he took with his army; but they who ſtayed behind were cut off by the 
enemy. And the Municipium Verulamim met with the ſame fate. For the 
barbarians paſling by the torts and garriſons pillaged the richeſt towns, ſo that 
ſeventy thouſand citizens and allics periſhed in theſe places. Suetonius had 
with him the fourtcenth legion, the vexillarii of the twentieth, and ſome 
auxiliarics that were neareſt, amounting in all to ncar ten thouſand men, with 
whom he reſolves immediately to engage. He chuſes a place and puts his 
foldicrs into a proper poſture ; the legionarics in the middle, and the horſe in 

the 


2 This name is rote very variouſly not only in e Vit. Agric. cap. 15, 16. 
modern, but even in the antient pr By Xiphi- Ad ſeptuaginta millia civium et ſociorum. 
line from Dion has it Bonduca, Bord vis. In Ta- Verulamium was @ municipium, and called ſo juſt 
citus (Elzevir, 1665.) I find it in one place Voa- A a ſo that civium may refer chiefly to this 
dica, (Vit. Agric. cap. 16.) and in another Bou- place, and ſociorum to London. Tacitus has 4 
dicea, (Annal. Lib. xtv. cap. 35.) In the indexit paſſage which I think muſt refer to this time, and 
it made Brodicia. I Cambden and other good to which this hiſtory may ſerve for a comment: Non 
Engliſh writers it is Boodicea, Boodicia, and Boa- fane alias exercitatior magiſque in ambiguo Britan- 
dicea. I have given the preference to this laſt, as nia fuit, trucidati veterani, incenſae coloniae, in- 
being compoſed of the two names in Tacitus, or ra- tercepti exercitus, tum de ſalute mox de victoria 
ther being th? one name with a 2 correction certavere. Vir. Agric. cap. 5. *Tis certain however ' 
from the other. And as it has alſo been ſtamped that Eutropius muſt have had this in his eye, when 
with the authority of ſome good Engliſh authors, I he ſays, Nero Britanniam pene amiſit, duo no- 
hote it may paſs the more current. biliſſima oppida capta atque everſa ſunt. Lib. vil. 
v Terplum Divo Claudio conſtitutum quaſi arx cap. 14. 
aeternae dominationis conſpiciebatur. Annal. Lib. 
xiv. cap. 31. 225 
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the wings. The Britons covered the plain with their numbers. Boadicea 
rides about in her chariot, exciting and encouraging her ſoldiers. Suetonius 
does the ſame to the Romans, and then gives the ſignal for the battle. The 
legions, auxiliaries, and horſe acted all their parts ſo well, that the enemy 
was ſoon defeated. Some reported them to be little leſs than eighty thouſand. 
The Romans had near four hundred killed, and as many wounded. Boadicea 
poiſoned herſelf, and Poenius Poſtumus the praefectus caſtrorum of the 
ſecond legion ſtabbed himſelf upon the news, becauſe he had diſobeyed the 
orders of his general, and deprived his legion of a ſhare in the glory *. 


Tn x emperor ſends Suetonius a reinforcement out of Germany, conſiſting 
of two thouſand legionaries, eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and a thouſand 
horſe ; at Whoſe coming the ninth legion was recruited with legionary ſoldiers. 
The cohorts and alae were put into new winter quarters. The country of 
ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpected, was waſted with fire and ſword. After 
this defeat they take but flow ſteps towards peace*. Indeed the hiſtorian ſays 
this was owing in a great meaſure to a miſunderſtanding between Julius 
Claſſicianus the ſucceſlor of Catus the procurator, and Suetonius the general 
who was charged with cruelty and pride. 


Uro this Polycletus, one of Nero's freed men, is ſent over by him to 


enquire into this matter. Suetonius keeps his command for a while, but 


afterwards is obliged to reſign to Petronius Turpilianus, who had juſt ended 
his conſulate. He neither moleſting the enemy, nor being moleſted by them, 
gave the ſpecious name of peace to his own inactivity. And thus, as the 
fame author expreſles it, © having compoſed former diſturbances, without 


« attempting any thing futther, he delivered up the province to Trebellius 


Maximus. 8 


TREBELLIUS was inactive and unexperienced. And the civil wars of 
the empire which now happened, furniſhed him with a fair excuſe for his 
indolence. The army grew mutinous, but he and they without bloodſhed 
compounded the matter between them; he for his ſafety, and they for their 
licentiouſneſs. Tacitus tells us elſewhere*, that this Trebellins Maximus 
through his avarice and baſeneſs was deſpiſed and hated by the army ; and 
Raſcius Caelius the legate of the twentieth legion being diſguſted before, 
now inflamed the difference. At laſt he was deſerted and reproached by the 
auxiliaries, and the cohorts and wings joining themſelves to Caelins, Trebellius 
fled to Y7tellius. The province however remained quiet, tho' without a con- 
{ular legate, the legates of the legions ruling with equal power, tho Caelius 
was the moſt daring and forward, 


TRE Britiſh army are for Vitellius, and Vectius Bolanus is made legate 
by him, the civil wars till continuing. His conduct was much the ſame with 
that of his predeceſſor ; but he was not ſo vicious, which made him loved 
by the army, tho? they ſtood in no awe of him. Yitellius, upon the firſt ap- 
pcarance of a civil war with Veſpaſian, ſent to Vectius Bolanus for ſome ſup- 
plies out of Britain; but Bolanus delayed and excuſed himſelf, pretending that 
the Britons were never quiet. At laſt the Vexillarii of the ſeveral legions 
Which are called the ſtrength of the Britiſh army*, are ſent over to rag 

e 


. * T ſuppoſe Boadicea refers to this conduct of Poe- » Tardius ad pacem inclinant. | 
nius Poſtumus, außen ſbe tells her people, that « the © Compoſitis prioribus nihil ultra auſus, Tre- 
pe legion which dared to fight was 775 yed, and the bellio Maximo provinciam tradidit. Vit. Agric. 
5 2 on in their c or elſe were looking Cap. 16. 

# which way 10 ger off. Cecidiſſe legionem, 4 Hiſt. Lib. 1. cap. 60. 
que proelium auſa fit : caeteros caſtris occultari, * Hiſt. Lib. rt. cap. 97. 
_— circumſpicere. Poſtumus ſeems to have Et adveniſſe mox cum Vitellio Britannici ex- 
uſed to draw his legion out of their ſtation or camp. excitus robora. Hiſt. Lib. 111. cap. 1. 
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The ſame hiſtorian alſo informs us, that the army in Britain had a great re- 
ſpect for Veſpaſian, who had behaved himſelf very gallantly, when Claudius 
gave him the command of the ſecond legion there * This legion therefore 
came over to Veſpaſians ſide, tho' not without ſome oppolition from the reſt. 
For the moſt part of the officers of the other legions had been preferred by 
Vitellius, and ſo were unwilling to run the riſque of a change. 


HI. ACCORDING to the method that was obſerved in the foregoing 
chapter, I ſhall here endeavour to trace the marches of the Romans, and to 
determine as well as I can, the bounds of their conqueſts at the end of this 
period; from whence we may know how much of Britain remained as yer 
untouched by them. I take it for granted that Claudius himſelf would endea- 
vour to land about the ſame place where Julius Caeſar made both his deſcents, 
and where Caeſar himſelf tells us he found the landing beſt. Claudius, as 
Suetonits informs us, failed from Geſſoriacum®, and no doubt came to portus 
Ritupenſis in Britain, (this as appears from Antonine's Itinerary having been 
the uſual paſſage) and from thence went directly to his army on the Thames. 
Dion Caſſius indecd tells us, that Aulus Plautius, who came over before the 
emperor, divided his army into three bodies, that they might not all land at 
one place, and that they met with difficulties and contrary winds in their 
paſſage; however I ſee no reaſon to doubt, but that they landed all on the 
Kentiſh coaſt ; part of them probably about Richboroygh, and the reſt to the 
ſouth of it. The woods and fens to which the enemy retired, and where 
the Romans firſt came up with them, ſeem to have been on the north ſide of 
the Thames. The reaſons that have induced me to this opinion arc theſe, 
Diorn's expreſſions imply that he had advanced a good way before he encoun- 
tered the enemy, and particularly that the army was north from the Thames. 
The two ſons of Cunobellin, whoſe territories were north of that river, were 
the firſt he engaged and ſubdued. The Bodunnz, ſubject to the Catuellani 
at that time, ſurrendered upon this defeat; and both theſe people are gene- 
rally agreed to have been ſituated a good way north of the Thames. I there- 
fore take the country about Yerulamium to have been the ſeat of this war, 
and poſlibly Verulamium itſelf might be the place where a garriſon was left 
by the general. So that the Romans upon this deſcent advanced as far witho 
oppoſition, as Julius Caeſar had carried on his conqueſt, | 


FT is generally thought that the Severn was the unpaſſable river to which 
the Romans afterwards advanced, and through which the hiſtorian aſſures us, 
the Germans ſwam in their arms; Veſpaſian and his brother Sabinus marching 
over afterwards. The battle therefore that was fought the next day muſt upon 
this ſuppoſition have been on the weſt ſide of the river, upon the borders of 
the country of the Silures; and the reſolution with which theſe Britons 
engaged ſuits perfectly well the character that is commonly given to this 
martial people by Tacitus and other hiſtorians. | 


THE Britons after their defeat retreated toward the mouth of the Thames, 
and Plautins followed them. According to the common opinion both armies 
croſſed the Thames again: but whether at the ſame place where they had 
croſſed that river before, or nearer the mouth of it; or whether it was be- 


fore the Romans overtook them in their retreat, and made a freſh (laughter 


among them, or after that action, is not clear from the hiſtory, Nor can we 
ccrtainly determine from thence, whether thoſe bogs and fens which the 
Romans fell into in this purſuit, were on the north or ſouth ſide of the river. 
I rather incline to place them on the ſouth ſide, becauſe we find the Roman 

army 


-. *EtBritanniam, inclitus erga Veſpaſianum favor, bello clarus egerat, non ſine motu adjunxit cacte- 
Glaudio praepoſitus, et rarum. Ibid. cap. 44- 
> Vit. Claudii, cap. 17. 


quod illic ſecundae legionia 
L 
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army immediately after this, lying on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, and 
waiting till Claudius came over in perſon; who as ſoon as he landed went 
directly to them. Claudius paſſes the Thames, and according to Dion beats 
the enemy who were poſted there, and ready to receive him, and then marches 
to and takes Camulodunum the royal ſeat of Cunobellin; fo that Claudius 
upon paſſing the river did not go ſo much to the weſt, but marched into 

ex; and Camulodunum being reduced, he returned to Rome again, without 
going any farther, Camulodunum is mentioned among the ſtations in Auto- 
nine's Itinerary. Dr. Gale ſuppoſes it to be Walden, but I ſec no ſufficient 
reaſon yet to depart from the common opinion that it is cither Ma/don or 
Colcheſter. However 'tis evident that 'twas north from the Thames, and ſeems 
to have been not very far diſtant from that river. The emperor's march, after 
he croſſed the river, muſt then have been near upon the military way that after- 
wards was laid from London to Colcheſter. 


Ir does not appear that Plautius advanced the conqueſt much farther. For 
when he reſigned to Oftorzus, we are told that this legate found not affairs 
in very good order. And therefore what Suetonins ſays of Veſpaſian, may 
have more of complement than fact in it. But if the Je of Wight, toge- 
ther with the Regnz and Belgae, were really reduced by Veſpaſian, it muſt 
have been after Claudius went out of Britain; or perhaps they might be re- 
duced by a detachment. For we find Veſpaſian before this, along with the 
reſt of the army in the battle at the Severn. And we have not the leaſt hint 
from other hiſtorians of any part of the army marching towards the Je of 
WWight ”. All that's certain is this, that the Romans marched and conquered 
up both ſides of the Thames, and that Camulodunum was the fartheſt north 
they appear to have gone at this time. 


Wx find Offorius who ſuccceded Plautius, at firſt employed much about 


the ſame parts. He ſecures the rivers Antona and Sabrina, that is the Avon 
and the Severn. | 


Tarr Trent who lay north of the Trinobantes, had been allies to the Romans, 
but now they become enemies, and are conquered in a battle. Upon which 
the Romans ſpread themſelves farther to the north, and marching through the 
country of the Cangz (who ſeem to have lain weſt or northweſt from the 
Iceni) they croſs the iſland again more northward, and advance almoſt as far 
as the coaſt that lies over againſt Ireland; whence they are called back, that 
is, caſtward again, by ſome diſturbance raiſed by the Brigantes. 


Tus E being quieted, Offorius marches next againſt the Silures (that is, 
to the ſouthweſt, or pretty much ſouth, if he marched from the weſtern part 
of the Brigantes) after he had ordered the legions to encamp in that coun- 
try, and ſettled a colony of veterans at Camulodunum for the ſecurity of the 
new conqueſts, which ſeem chiefly to have lain farther north than that place. 


CATARACTACUS the ſon of Cunobellin (who had now the command 
of the Silures) carried the war into the country of the Ordovices or North 
Wales. The river near which the Britons encamped, and where the battle 
was fought, ſcems rather to have been the Severn, than the Dee; and that 
part of it near the mountainous country, which runs thro' Montgomeryſhire. 
Cambaden conjectures that Caer Caradoc, on the weſt ſide of Shropſhire, has 
taken its name from this ſtory . The Sifures once more fall upon the Romans, 


and 
i Antonin. Itin. p. 11. © The author of the new ſurvey of England rates 
See my obſervations on the inſcription found at notice of a camp near 2 antient 


Chicheſter n Suſſex, where the argument drawn ſeat of the Harleys) called Caradock 2 2. 117. 
from this wr hk 9p to prove the extent of the Ro- The ſame may be ſeen in Cambden, where it is 
man conqueſt this way is conſidered, called r P. 551. There is an old 
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and give them battle; but this was in their own country. And with this 
ends the account of Oſtorius's marches. 


HENCE it plainly appears that the Romans under him traverſed and reduced 
almoſt all between Humber and Thames, except the greateſt part of J/ales, 
and Angleſey ; which were yet unſubdued. The Romans had not yet pene- 
trated to the north ſide of the Humber, at leaſt not very far. However Ta- 
citus might juſtly ſay, that “ under theſe two /egates the neareſt parts of 
« Britain were reduced to the form of a province, and a colony of veterans 
<« ſettled, beſides ſome cities given to king Cogidunus.” 


Wr read of few forts or garriſons, but what were in the country of the 
S$ures, or near its borders. Didius erected ſome farther up in the country; 
but we read of none of his motions, only his ſending ſome alliſtance to Cartiſ- 
mandua queen of the Brigantes. 


UNDER Nero, Veranius (who lived only a ycar after he was made Jegate) 
made no adyances, except ſome flight incurſions on the Silures. And inthoſe 
parts, that is, near to Malet, the body of the Roman army ſeems to have 
been, when Huetonius was made legate by Nero. His firſt march (which we 
have any account of) was to the iſland of Mona, which by this account 
appears to be Angleſey ; tho' Caeſar calls the Iſle of Man by that name, 


 Suetonius poſſeſſes himſelf of part of the iſland, but is obliged to march 


back again very ſoon, upon the account of Boadicea's revolt. His march 
was from Angleſey to London, and ſtill farther on; but whether to the ſouth 
or caſt of London is not agreed. I rather incline to the former opinion, and 


that the places from whence Suetonius got auxiliaries, were ſouth from Lon- 


don. I am of opinion that the battle was fought on the ſouth ſide of the 
Thames, and (from the paſſage of Suetonius quoted before *) that the coun- 
try ſouth from the Thames was then intirely poſſeſſed and fortified with gar- 


riſons by the Romans; and then the Je of Wight muſt probably have been 
reduced. | 


THERE occurs little more worthy of notice, relating to the motions of 
the Romans in Britain during this period. So that upon the whole, the 


Roman Dominions ſeem not then to have reached beyond the Humber; and 


Wales was ſtill in a great meaſure unſubdued. Tis therefore difficult to ac- 
count for the opinion of Euſebius and Oraſius, and of Bede and others after 
them, who imagine that Claudius conquered as far as the Orchades, contrary to 
the whole hiſtory, and expreſs teſtimony of Tacitus, who ſays, that “ till 
« Fulius Agricola's time theſe iſlands were unknown to the Romans. 


As for the military ways when ever made, near which we may ſuppoſe the 
ſeveral marches to have been; if the % of Wight, and the moſt ſouthern 
countries of Britain were really reduced by Veſpaſian, under the reign of 
Claudius, as the expreſſions of Suetonius and ſome other circumſtances would 
incline one to believe; then after they had marched upon the uſual way to 
London, a detachment might be ſent from thence; and we have a military 
way paſling from London thro' Wincheſter, and one branch of it to the 1ſe 


of Wight. 
THE 


caſtle not far from Stretton, which I was told, 2 1 22. f 
when I was in that country, went by ſome ſuch ® Milt. Hiſt. of England, p. 92. Euſeb. Chron. 
name as this. But theſe places are I think rather See the inſcript. ante. p. 22. 
FI 2 om the river, to have been near the field © Tunc primum Romana claſſis circumvecta in- 
of battle. The part I have As on, anſwers ſulam eſſe Britanniam affirmavit, ac fimul incogni- 
exactly the deſcription and characters of the hi- tas ad id tempus inſulas, quas Orcadas vocant, in- 
ſtorian. | venit domuitque. Vit. Agric. Cap. 10- 
* | 
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THE body of the army, when they marched from the place of their landing 
to Verulamium, moſt probably followed the rout of Julius Caeſar ; and ſo 
marched near upon the military way from Nitupae to London, and from 
thence to Verulamium. After the battle here, and the ſurrender of the Bo- 
dunni or Dobuni; they ſeemed to have marched on the ſouth ſide of their 
country, and ſo near upon the military way that goes to Gloceſter, tho rather 


to the north of it; and to have returned much the ſame way, or rather more 


to the north. 


Wu Claudius came over himſelf, no doubt he landed at Portus Ritu- 
penſis, and went along the uſual way from thence to his army on the Thames ; 
he paſſed it with his army moſt probably near London, and after the defeat of 
the enemy, marched to Camulodunum. And we have a military way from 
London thither, paſling thro' the middle of Eſſex. 


OsToRIUS we find with his army upon the rivers Severn and Avon, and 
hereabouts the body of the army for the moſt part ſeems to have lain. His 
firſt battle was with the Iceni; and after the victory he marches through the 
country of the Cangz, and advances as far almoſt as the weſtern coaſt. This 
march ſecms to have been neareſt to the military way from London to Cheſter, 
as laid down in Antonine's ſecond iter; or on that from London to York, as 
in a part of the fifth. And the other part of the military way, from London 
to Cheſter and to Jork, may well be ſuppoſed to be that, near which he 
marched back again to the country of the Brzgantes. His march from hence 
to the country of the Silures was probably near upon the ſame military way 
from Tork to Cheſter, and from thence along or near the military way from 
Cheſter to Caer Leon. | 


SuzToN1Us marched from the country of the Silures to the iſland of 
Angleſey, doubtleſs near upon the Roman way to Cheſter, and from thence 
toward Angleſey. And his marching back again from thence, through the 


midſt of the enemy to London, ſeems plainly to point out the military way 
from Cheſter to London. 


Ir Veſpaſian was at any time ſent with a detachment ſouthward (as the 


paſlage from Suetonius gives reaſon to think) he might, as has been hinted, 
march near the military way from London to the Iſle of Wight, and the two 
nations he reduced might be the Regni and Belgae. And thus the proximae 
partes Britanniae were intircly reduced to the form of a province under 
Plautius and Oftorius. | 


IV. AS for the ſituation of the ſeveral people mentioned in this period, 
I ſhall offer two or three remarks, that may help ro determine it. The 
names of the people are theſe : Beſides the two iſles Vecta and Mona, there 
are mentioned the Bodunni, Catuellani, Iceni, Cangi, Brigantes, Silures, and 
Ordovices. Mention is alſo made of the rivers Sabrina and Antona, and of 
the towns Camulodunum, Verulamium and Londinium. 


Tur Bodunni or Dobuni (as they are alſo called) are placed by Cambden 
and others about Gloceſterſhire and Oxfordſbire ; which ſuits very well both 
with Prolemy's account, and with the hiſtory. For as they ſurrendered to 
Aulus Plautius upon the defeat of the Britons near Verulamium, it is pro- 


Fans that their country was not far off, and lay weſt from the Trino- 
antes, © HR — 
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AND as the Bodunni were at that time ſubject to the Catuellan *, this 
makes it probable that theſe were neighbouring people, and that the Catuel- 
lani are rightly placed about Northamptonſhire, and Bedfordſhire 3 for the 
Dobuni or Bodunni probably bordered on the Silures. I am apt to think, 
that what Tacitus ſays of the incurſions of the enemy into the territories of 
the Roman allies, at the beginning of Oftor:us's propractorſhip, may refer to 
ſome inroads of the Si/ures into the country of the Badunni. For it imme- 
diately follows, that Oſforius having deſtroyed ſome and diſarmed others, built 
forts and poſted his forces upon the rivers Antona and Sabrina. 


THe Iceni are placed by Cambden about Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge- 
ſhire. And it is plain from the hiſtory, that they were ſituated north from 
the Trinobantes, and that they were a powerful people, having entered early 
into an alliance with the Romans. The famous Boadicea was queen of this 
people, as Cunobellin had ruled the Trinobantes. And Camulodunum, the 
place where the colony of veterans was ſettled, ſeems to have been near the 
country of the Iceni, tho' it belonged to the Trinobantes; for both theſe peo- 
ple were highly diſpleaſed with this colony, and looked upon themſelves as 
ill treated by it. When Oſtorius marched againſt theſe people from the rivers 
Sabrina and Antona, we don't read of his paſſing through any other country *. 
Poſlibly the people between, might at that time be ſubjett to the Iceni; for 
the prince of the Iceni at one time, and of the Trinobantes at another, ſeem 
to have had a larger command, than that of a particular people. Again, 
when Sretonius marched from Mona, it is ſaid “ he marched to London with 
« a wondeful reſolution through the midſt of the enemics ©.” By which one 
would think that he marched through the country of the Iceni, or of thoſe 
who were ſubject to, or confederates with them. 


As for the Cangi, I cannot help being ſomewhat ſingular in my opinion 
about them. They ſeem to me to have been not far diſtant from the Iceni, and 
their country to have been to the northweſt of this people. I know ſome 
have placed them near the mouth of the Severn. Cambaen himſelf firſt in- 
timates, that the Cangi might be where Dr. Wells has ſince placed them. 
Afterwards he ſeems inclinable to place them in Cheſhzre, and to make them 


the ſame with the Ceangi or the Conganii. I ſee no neceſlity for removing 
this people ſo near to the weſtern coaſt, As for the pieces of lead, with 


the inſcription upon them DE EAN GIS, I have ſhewn them in another place 
to be of doubtful authority. And as for the hiſtorical account, let Tacituss 


paſlage be fairly conſidered, which is as follows. © Now they were quieted 


* by the (laughter of the Iceni, who were before wavering between peace and 


War, and the army was led againſt. the Cangz ; the country was waſted and 
<« rapine committed in many places, the enemy not daring to give battle; and 
if at any time they attempted to ſurpriſe a party upon march, always ſuf- 
«« fering for it. They were now. come pretty near the ſea, which looks to- 
« ward the iſland Hibernia, when ſome diſcords ariſen among the Brigantes 
drew back the commander ©.” Oftorzus might have paſſed thro' the country 
of the Cangi, which he had waſted, and after this come near the weſtern 
coaſt. And the paſſage ſeems to imply, that they were not far from the 1 
an 


* They are called diſtin@ly Caruvellauni iz an 
inſcription in Cumberland, No xxvu. ſee the ob- 


ſerwvations on it. And if we ſuppoſe them to be 


the ſame people, whom Ptolemy calls Cateuchlani, 
we muſt conclude, that the country belonging to 
this people mas extended obliquely from Gloceſter- 
ſhire or Oxfordſhire to Lincolnſhire. For in this 
7 county Ptolemy places bis Cateuchlani, making 
them to reach the ſea-coaſk. And on the other 
hand Dion's account, as has been hinted, makes it 
probable that the Catuellani joined to the Bodunni. 
Lib.Lx. p. 678. 


„ Tacit. Annal. Lib. x1. cap. 31. 
© Ibid. Lib. xiv. cap. 33. 
4 See Wells's maps; and Cambden, p. 67, 76, 

» 56 
ry > Wick clade Icenorum compoliti, qui bel- 
lum inter et pacem dubitabant; et ductus in Can- 
gos exercitus. Vaſtati agri, 7 paſſim actae; 
non auſis aciem hoſtibus, vel ſi ex occulto carpere 
agmen tentarent, punito dolo. Jamque ventum 
haud procul mari, quod Hiberniam inſulam ſpec- 
tat, cum ortae apud Brigantes diſcordiae retraxere 
ducem. Annal. Lib. x11. cap. 32. 
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and when he had paſſed throꝰ their country too, he came near the ſca. If the 
Iceni could be extended farther weſt, than is uſually ſuppoſed, as Dr. P/ozt 
would have them; the Cangi might reach to Cheſhire, or the borders of ///ales *, 
But I cannot think the Iceni reached ſo far, nor do I think the reaſoning in 
the additions to Camden will hold. The word rerraxere implics no more, than 
that he was brought back from the weſtern coaſt. Nor do I ſec that the 
paſſage of Tacitus implies, that he had not done with the conqueſt of the 
Cangi at this time. If then they be placed about Derbyſhire and ſome of the 
neighbouring counties, every thing ſcems reconcileable to this ſituation. They 
might poſſibly be a part of Ptolemy's Pariſi, or Coritani, or perhaps of his 
Cornavii, ſuppoſing theſe people to be ſeated, not according to Prolemys own 
conception, but reſtored to their true ſituation. Or if we look upon the 
Cangi as diſtinct from all theſe, and their country to be the ſame with Genunia® ; 
this will argue for their being near the Brigantes, and favour my conjecture, 
Dr. Muſgrave *® places the Cangi between the river Dee on the eaſt, the Or- 
dovices on the ſouth, and the ocean on the weſt; and obſerves that here the 
pieces of lead with the inſcription DE EAN GIS were found, and that here 
is Ptolemy's Kaſuavrey axepy. He alſo takes notice how eaſy, upon this ſup- 
poſition, the march was from the Cangi to the Silures, the Ordovices, and 
the Brigantes. But the doctor drops the march from the Iceni againft the 
Cangi. which according to this hypotheſis would not be to ſhort. This 
difficulty might perhaps be removed, if we extend this country farther to the 
caſt than the doctor has done. But there is another objection, which cannot 
ſo well be got over; and that is, Ptolemy expreſſly affirms that the Ordovices 
joined to the Pariſi and the Brigantes. For this, according to the doctor's 
opinion in another caſe, is the meaning of the word vurexarlam *; where the 
doctor thinks this expreſſion a ſufficient proof, that the Be/gae joined imme- 
diately to the Dobuni. The ſame argument mult alſo prove, that the Ordovices 
joined immediately to the Pariſi, and the Brigantes; and conſequently that 
the Cangi by no means interpoſed. As for the Keſuaray expor, it is evident, 
that according to the ſituation which Pfolemy has given it, it muſt belong to 
the Ordovices; or elſe little or no part of North Wales can have belonged to 
this people. The pieces of lead were not, Ithink, found within the compaſs 
the learned doctor has mentioned ©. But if they had been found here, and ſhould 
be acknowledged to be genuine, I ſee no great force in the argument. For 
there is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that they were ſtruck in the country; and if 
this ſhould be ſuppoſed, they might eaſily be transferred on a thouland occaſions. 
I (ce no neceſſity to aſcribe the whole of either Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, 
or //orceſterſhire to the Cornavit; nor any material reaſon why even theſe 
counties, or ſome part of them, may not be annexed to the Cangi. Thus 
the Canganorum promontorium would be over againſt them, though the Or- 
dovices come between. Upon the whole then I am inclined to think, that 
the Cangi have had the Coritani on the eaſt, the Cornavii or Ordovices on the 
welt, and the Brigantes or Pariſ on the north. This ſcheme will fill up a 
vacancy in Prolemys map rectified, and give a more regular diſpoſition to 
the ſeveral countries. As for Lipſiuss conjecture about reading Iceni Cangi 
in Caeſar, inſtead of Cenimagni, it was what occurred to me, being led toit 
by ſome of Camden reaſonings upon this occaſion. And if this holds good, 
it ſeems to be a ſtrong argument that the Cangi muſt not be removed to far 
north as Cheſhire ; becaulc it is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that any at that diſtance 
ſubmitted to Caeſar, who was never far from the Thames. But I have 
already in the preceding chapter given my opinion concerning this matter, and 
think we ſhould rather read Iceni Regni. I have alſo ſpoke ſomewhat con- 
cerning the Iceni before. Theſe people are ſaid to have been the firſt in 
friendſhip with the Romans, and for this reaſon not waſted with war, when 
Oſtorius 
Fi 8 Dr P. 3777 378. , _ ANN p. 76, 77. 


Po. dee the account in the following part of the * See obſervations on the Cheſhire inſcriptions 
"ſtory. p. 52. in B. II. P. 316. | 
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Oſtorius fought them. And this conjeAure makes it more probable, they had 
entered into friendſhip with the Romans, even from the time of Caeſar. I now 
add, that it is plain the people, whom Prolemy calls Szment, are intended for 
the very ſame with the Jcenz. For Ptolemy makes Venta to be their principal 
place, and it is the only one that he mentions; which no doubt muſt bethe 
very ſame with Venta Icenorum in the Itinerary. Ptolemy's ſituation of the 
Simeni agrees well enough with that of the Iceni. How ſtrangely then may 
names be corrupted ? 


Tur Brigantes appear to have had a more northerly ſituation, chieffy 
about Torkſhire. Iſurium or Aldborongh was their capital, as is clear from the 
Itinerary. And though it was not unuſual for them to have their capital near 
the borders of the country, as Camulodunum, Venta Silurum, and others; yet 
I am inclined to think this country reached conſiderably farther ſouth than 
Aldborough, and perhaps fatther than it is uſually repreſented to do. Ptolemy 
ſeems to have extended it a good deal to the ſouth of Aldborough, and is very 
expreſs in aſſerting, that it reached from ſea to ſea, And as Prolemy ſeems 
to have bounded moſt of the countries by rivers or friths, or lines dtawn from 
frith to frith, ſo I am ſatisfied he intended to bound the Brizantes on the 
north by a line drawn from Oſfia Vedrae, or the mouth of Tine, to the 
aeſtuary of {tuna ; and on the ſouth by another line drawn from Beliſama 
aeſtuarium, or the Merſey, to ſome part of the river Abus or Humber, and 
perhaps from thence to one of the bays north from the Humber. 


As for the Silures, and Ordovices, they ſeem fo plainly to have been ſeated 
about South and North Wales, that nothing more needs to be faid, than what 
may be met with in Camden: unleſs it be to obſerve, that we have Venta 
Silurum, ſuppoſed to be Caer Gwent, in the Itinerary; and conſequently the 
Hlures, whole capital this probably was, muſt have been thereabout. 


SABREINA doubtleſs is the Severn. This is clear both from the ſtory, and 
the affinity of the names, to which Prolemy's authority may alſo be added. 
And Antona muſt alſo be Avon. Some write the antient name Aufona, and 
the anonymous Ravennas writes it Abona“. 


As for the towns mentioned in this period, I think little more need be 
added. Camulodunum is the principal one that I ſhould wiſh to have ſettled. 
It is in the Ttincrary, which without diſpute is the ſureſt guide. Prolemy 
places it near the coaſt. It would be hard to determine the ſituation from 
Tacitus's accounts, for they ſeem ſcarcely conſiſtent. By what he ſays in 
one place“, one would imagine it to be near the country of the Jilures; but 
from another paſlage of him © one would think this town was near upon the 
borders between the IJceni and the Trinobantes, and not far from the ſea, or 
the aeſtuary of the Thames: to which the words of Xiphiline arc alſo agreeable. 
« There was (ſays he) the appearance of houſes in the midſt of the Thames, 
ce and the channel that ſeparates this iſland from Gaul ſeemed of the colour 
«© of blood. Dion therefore, as well as Tacitus, ſeems to have imagined, that 
both the Thames and the Britiſh ſea were within view from Camulodunum, 
which may be an argument for placing it not far from the coaſt. I incline 
moſt to Malden, as I have hinted before*, and Prolemy's ſituation of his 
Ca mudo/anum is not very unſuitable to it. 


V. AS to the chronology in this period, the chaſm of ten years in Tacitus 
Annals, under which the firſt ſix years of Claudius ſeem to fall, is an inex- 


preſſible 
* Gale Anton. Itin. p. 150. | e Lib. xiv. c. 31, 32. 
b Silurum gens caſtris premenda. Id quo 4 Lib. LxII. p. 700. 
promptius veniret, colonia Camulodunum decu- Pag. 31. 


citur. Annal. Lib. x11. cap. 32. 1 
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preſſible loſs to us. But if this emperor, as is uſually agreed, ſent Plautius 
into Britain, when he was conſul the third time, this fixes it to the year 43 *. 
The firſt campaign Plautius ſpent without the emperor. The ſecond cam- 
paign in the ycar 44 „ the emperor came over in perſon. Plautius ſpent 
the five following years in the war againſt the Britons, and then was ſuc- 
cceded in the year 50, by Oftorius. 


Taar Oftorius entered this year upon his propractorſhip of Britain is plain 


from Tacitus. And whoever peruſes the accounts given by this hiſtorian, 
will ſce work enough to employ Oſtorius for his two firſt campaigns in the 
years 50 and 51. In the latter of theſe he probably had his engagement with 
Caractacus, who was afterwards delivered up by Carti ſinandua. That this was 
in the ſecond campaign of Offorzus ſeems certain, from an expreſſion of 
Tacitus, which I think worth remarking ; for ſpeaking of Caractacus he 
ſays , © He was delivered up the ninth year after the beginning of the war 
« in Britain.” If the year 43 was the firſt of C/audius's war, the campaign 
in 51 muſt be the ninth year of the war. It is not certain how long O/for:us 
continued in his office, and the fatigue killed him at laſt. 


IF we allow a year or two more for the government of Oſforius, then he 
died, and Didius ſucceeded in the year 53, a year before the death of Claudius, 
which ſuits very well with the hiſtory. For Claudius died when Marcus 
Aſinius Marcellus and Marcus Acilius Aviola were conluls*, that is, in the 
year 54. Didius continued under. Nero for ſome years, moſt probably about 
three or more. 


VE RANIUSs, who ſucceeded Didius, may be ſuppoſed to have entered 
upon his government in the year 57. He, as Tacitus informs us, lived only 
a year, and was ſucceeded by the famous Suetonius. | 


TH1s celebrated legate muſt have entered upon his command in the year 
58, or more probably 59; and this campaign with the next following might 
be the two ſucceſsful ones the hiſtorian ſpeaks of*, before Boadzcea's revolt. 
Now this happened when Caeſonins Paetus and Petronius Turpilianus were 
conſuls®, that is in the year 61. So that here again we are certain and fixed. 


THE next year Suetonius is ordered to reſign to Turpilianus. Here we are 
alſo ſure, becauſe Tacitus ſays, that Petronius Turpilianus had juſt finiſhed 
his conſulate*. Turpilianus muſt therefore have entered upon the govern- 
ment of Britain in the year 62, for according to the Faſti conſulares he was 
| conſul in 61. His command ſeems not to have been long, and no material 


roma happened under it. Three years I think is the moſt we can 
OW. 


THE firſt campaign of Trebellius Maximus, his ſucceſſor, was moſt pro- 
bably in the year 65. He enjoyed the command ſome time before the civil 


war broke out, and continued in it till the reign of Vitellius, for he fled to 
him when deſerted. | Bur 


| See Milton's Hiſt. of England, p. 63. Britain. At in Britannia P. Oftorium propraetorem 

According to Dion, Claudius ſeems to have res turbidae excepere. Cap. 3 1. 8 
made preparations for a journey to Britain during his 4 Traditus eſt nono poſt anno quam bellum in 
o conſulate in conjunction with Vitellius, in the Britannia coeptum. Annal. Lib. x11. = 36. 
year 435. but he returned from Britain to Rowe Tacitus Annal. Lib. x11. cap. 61, 66. | | 
when Criſpus and Statilius were conſuls in the t Suetonius biennio proſperas res habuit. Vit. 
year i Agric. cap. 14. 

Annal. Lib. xt. cap. 25. compared with Cap.31. ©@® * Lib. xrv. cap. 29. R 
In the former place, Tacitus begins bis account of , n Suetonius tradere exercitum Petronio Turpi- 
2 paſſed whilſt Antiſtius and Suilius were con- liano qui jam conſulatu abierat jubetur. Annal. 
ſuls in the year 50, and among theſe tranſactions is Lib. x1v. cap. 39. | 


ranked the beginning of Oſtorius's Propraetorſbip in 
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Bur tis plain that Vectius Bolanus, who ſucceeded Trebellius, and was 
ſent over by Vitellius, muſt have begun his government in the year 69, to- 
wards the end of which year Veſpaſian was ſettled in the throne*; for upon 
the firſt appearance of a war with Yeſpaſian, Vitellius ſent to Vectius Bolanus 
for ſupplies. Nero died near the middle of the year 68. Galba who reigned 
not full ſeven months, died at the very beginning of 69. Ozho reigned only 
three months and five days, and conſequently Vitellius muſt have been made em- 
peror without a competitor about the month of April in the ſame year. He 
reigned eight months and five days, tho' this is to be reckoned from the time 
of his firſt being ſet up by the German legions; and therefore Veſpaſian could 
not be ſolely fixed in the throne, without a competitor, till near the end of 69. 
In the year 70, this emperor was conſul from the beginning of it, accordin 
to the Faſt; conſulares. Theſe dates I have gathered by cloſely conſidering 
the hiſtory, and comparing it with the Faſti. From hence tis evident, that 
Bolanus muſt have had the direction of the campaign in the year 69, and 
that probably the campaign in 70 or 71, was the firſt of Cerialis, who ſuc- 
cceded him according to the emperor Veſpaſian's order. But this falls under 
the following period. 


CHAPTER III 


The third hiſtorical period, from the beginning 


of the reign of Veſpaſian to the reign of 
Hadrian. 


In which are contained, I. The Roman affairs in Britain during 
this period. II. The conqueſts of the Romans in this iſland. 
HI. The geography. IV. The chronology. 


o 


'& HE moſt valuable part of this hiſtory muſt be taken from Tacituss 
life of Agricola, which is juſtly eſteemed a maſter-piece by the 
beſt judges. The ſtrength and vivacity of expreſſion, the beauty 

and variety of thought are almoſt inimitable. This excellent author paſles 

over the tranſactions of the two firſt propraetors under Yeſpaſran lightly and 
generally, but is more full and particular in his relation of what paſſed during 
the command of Agricola. He firſt informs us, © When Yeſpaſian had gained 

e Britain together with the reſt of the world, he had great generals, fine 

* armies, and the enemies hopes were abated *.” 


VESPASIAN is ſuppoſed to have aſcended the throne in the year 69. 
And the firſt legate appointed by him was the brave Petilius Cerialis, who 
muſt therefore have ſucceeded Vectius Bolanus. He attacked the Brigantes, who 
were a very numerous people, and reduced a great part of their country 


HE 


Non idem Trebellio Maximo honos. Profu- * Magni duces, egregii exercitus, minuta hoſ- 

t Britannia ob iracundiam militum : miſſus eft tium ſpes. Vit. Agric. cap. 17. | 
in locum ejus Vectius Bolanus. Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. 11. © Cerialis Brigantum civitatem, quae numero- 
cap. 65. See alſo ibid. cap. 96, 97, to the end of ſiſſima totius provinciae perhibetur, aggreſſus; 
the book. ——magnamque Brigantum partem aut victoria 
complexus aut bello. Ibid. 


Chap.z. Roman tranſactious in Britain. 


Ht is ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus of cqual bravery, who reduced the 
warlike Silures notwithſtanding the difficultics ariſing from their ſituation. 


In this poſture were the Roman affairs in Britain, when Julius Agricola 
was made legate, of whoſe life and tranſactions Tacitus gives us ſo diſtinct 
an account. He had ſerved under Suetonius in Britain in a lower capacity, 
and having taken to Veſpaſians ſide, Mucianus gave him the command of 
the twenticth legion in Britain, when Vectius Bolanus was legate; in which 
tation he acted with great prudence and conduct. He bchaved himſelf with 
equal jfortitude under Cerialis, who allowed him a ſhare in the glory, as well 
as in the dangers and difficulties When Agricola returned from the com- 


mand of this legion“, he was advanced by Veſpaſian; and after ſome time 


made legate or propraetor in Britain. He came over with this commiſſion 
in the middle of ſummer, when he found the Roman ſoldiers careleſs and 


ſecure, and the enemy waiting for an advantage *. The Ordovices juſt before 


his arrival had almoſt intirely cut off a wing that lay in the fronticrs of 
their country, and the whole province ſeemed to have the ſame diſpoſition. 
Agricola, tho the ſummer was almoſt ſpent, and his ſoldiers diſperſed, yet 
reſolved to enter upon ſome expedition. Wherefore having drawn together 
the vexilla legionum, and a ſmall band of auxiliaries ; he put himſelf at the 
head of them, and cut off almoſt the whole nation of the Ordovices. After 
this he turns his thoughts to the reduction of Mona; Suetonius having been 
obliged to quit that iſland by the revolt of the Brzgantes : for which purpoſe 
he orders a choice body of the auxiliaries, who knew the fords, and were 


accuſtomed to ſwim, to paſs over at once; which they accompliſhed in fo 


effectual a manner, that the inhabitants being terrified begged peace and ſur- 
rendered. Agricola was not elevated with this ſucceſs, nor did he call it a 
victory, but only a keeping in order thoſe, who had been conquered before. He 
next endeavoured to remove the occaſions of war by redreſſing the grievances 
of the province; reforming firſt his own family, and then others. This in 
the firſt year of his government brought peace into credit, which before was 
as much dreaded as war. 


Wren ſummer was come (which muſt be the ſecond campaign of Agr:- 
cola) he drew his army together. He himſelf choſe the place for encamp- 
ment, and tried in perſon the friths and woods. He gave the enemy no reſt, 
making ſudden incurſions upon them, and waſting their country. And when 
he had ſufficiently terrified them, he forbore, and ſhewed them the allure- 
ments of peace. By this means many ſubmitted that had ſtood out before, 
gave hoſtages, and ſuffered themſelves to be encompaſſed with garriſons and 
forts, which were erected with the moſt exact judgment. 


THe winter was ſpent in inſtructing and exhorting the Britons to build 
temples and fine houſes; to accuſtom this rude people to pleaſure and caſe. 
The Roman language and dreſs now came into requeſt with them; their 
princes ſons were inſtructed in the liberal arts, and by degrees they paſſed 
over to the ſoftneſs of vice, erecting porticoes and baths, and making fine 
entertainments. | | 


THE third year diſcoyered new countries and people, which were now 


waſted even as far as the Tay; inſomuch that the enemy were ſo diſcouraged 
by this progreſs of the Romans, that they durſt not engage them, tho haraſſed 
by bad weather; but gave them the opportunity of erecting ſuch forts as they 
thought fit. The ableſt judges have obſerved that no general choſe his ground 
better than Agricola, or built forts to better advantage. Tacitus ſays, not 

one 


Legatione legionis. > Cap. 7, 8, 9, 18. 
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one of thoſe he built was ever carried by ſtorm, ſurrender'd, or abandoned *. 
The Romans paſſed the winter in ſafety ; and whereas the enemy was wont 
to get advantages in the winter equal to what the Romans had gained in the 
ſummer, they were now defeated in both ſeaſons. As the erecting the garri. 
ſons croſs the iſthmus in Scotland was the work of the next year; the forts 
here mentioned might be ſuch as were upon the borders, eſpecially on the 
weſtern ſide of the iſland, along which Agricola marched. | 


TE fourth ſummer was ſpent in ſecuring what had been acquired. And 
the neck of land between Glota and Bodotria was fortified with garriſons; the 
cnemy being as it were driven into another ifland, whilſt the Romans were 


maſters of all on this ſide. 


IN the fifth year Agricola took ſhipping, and by ſeveral ſucceſsful battles 
ſubdued nations, that till then were unknown, and garriſoned that part of 
Britain which lies over-againſt Ireland. Whether theſe unknown nations 
were only the ſouthweſt coaſt of Scotland, or Cantyr, and the highlands be- 
yond Clyde, will be afterwards enquired into. However, I think, he muſt this 
ſummer have been on the north ſide of Clyde, and in the weſt fea. Whether 
he only croſſed the frith of Clyde, or coaſted along farther, is not ſo eaſy to 


determine. But as he was on the north of G/ota or Clyde this year, ſo we 


find him beyond Bodotria the next. 


In the ſummer which began the ſixth year of his command, he ſent a fleet 
ro diſcover the places and people ſituated beyond Bodotria. Upon this occa- 
ſion the land forces and mariners often mixed company. The former would 


be telling what woods and high mountains they had paſſed, the other what 


difficulties they had met with from the waves and tempeſts. The inhabitants 
of Caledonia take up arms with great preparations and greater noiſe, and ſer 
upon ſome forts. Some timorous perſons adviſed Agricola to retreat to the 
other ſide of Bodotria, rather than be forced to do it; but he rejecting this 
advice, for prudential rcaſons divided his army into three bodies. As ſoon 
as this was known to the enemy, they all in the night time fell upon the 
ninth legion, as being the weakeſt, and killed the centinels. The battle 
was in the very camp, when Agricola having learned the enemies motions, 
and cloſely purſuing them, came up to the timely relief of the Romans. 
The enemy being put to flight, ſaved themſelves in the fens and woods, 
or elſe this victory might have put an end to the war. The Roman ſoldiers 
being lifted up with this ſucceſs, talked among themſelves that they ſhould 
now penctrate into Caledonia, and diſcover the remoteſt parts of Britain. 
The Britons on the other hand were not yet daunted, but prepared for war; 
putting their wives and children into places of ſecurity, and the ſeveral ſtates 
ſolemnly binding themſelves to ſtand by each other. With ſuch reſolutions 
both armies drew off. In this ſame ſummer a cohort of the iii raiſed 
in Germany, and ſent over to Britain, having lain the centurion, and 
ſoldiers that were mixed among them in order to diſcipline them; ſeized 
three ſmall ſhips, and after a ſtrange adventure failing round Britain“, they 
were taken firſt by the Suevz, then by the Friſii. And being bought and fold, 
ſome of them at laſt in trafftick were brought to the coaſt, where the Romans 
were*?, who told the whole adventure. | 


IN 


his paſſage is almoſt incredible, tho we extend ſtatim amiſſa. Hiſt. Lib. 1. cap. 2. 
it no farther than to the time of Tacitus's writing d Fadem aeſtate. | 
bis hiſtory. There is perbaps a good deal of com- © Britanniam circumvecti. ; | 
plement in it to Agricola the hiſtorian's father-in- 4 In noſtram uſque ripam adducti. The words 
law, and favourite hero. It Fee not to conſiſt noſtra ripa may probably Font the Roman or ſouth 
well with another paſſage, perdomita Britannia et ſide of the river or aeſtuary of Tay. 
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Chap.3. Roman tranſactions in Britain. 


IN the beginning of the next ſummer * Agricola was afflited with the loſs 
of his ſon. He reſolves to divert his ſorrow by war; having therefore ſent 
his fleet before, which by making a deſcent on ſeveral places ſtruck a terror 
into the enemy, he came himſelf with his army, joined with ſome approved 
Britons, to the Grampian mountains, where the enemy had poſted themſelves, 
determined to fight, and firmly united together in order to ward off the com- 
mon danger. They were about thirty thouſand ſtrong, eager for battle, to 
whom Galgacus their commander made a ſpeech upon this occafion. And our 
hiſtorian has put a long one into his mouth, which is very elegant, artful, and 
ſtrong. On the other hand Agricola makes alſo a ſpecch to his ſoldiers. 
Then both armies with great fury prepare for the battle. Agricola draws up 
his army in order, placing the auxiliary foot, which amounted to cight thou- 
ſand, in the center, and three hundred horſe in the wings. The legions ſtood 
as a rcelerve?, to be ready in caſe there ſhould be a neceſſity for their aſſiſtance; 
and if there was no occaſion for them, that the victory might be more glo- 
rious, by being obtained without the effuſion of Roman blood. Theſe 
northern Britons uſed large ſwords, and ſmall targets, as their poſterity do to 
this day. They handled theſe with ſuch dexterity, that they turned aſide all 
the miſſive weapons of the Romans, and at the ſame time pourcd vollies of 
darts upon them. Agricola ſeeing this, orders three cohorts of the Batavz, 
and two of the Tungri, to fall on ſword in hand. This had a good effect; 
the ſwords of the enemy being unwieldy and without points, ſo that the 
Britons began to give ground. Some who had been poſted upon riſing grounds, 
and had not engaged before, were repulſed by four wings of horſe, which 
Agricola had kept as a reſerve. The victory after a bloody battle fell to the 
Romans, and the night put an end to the purſuit. The enemy loſt ten thou- 
ſand men, the Romans three hundred and forty, among whom was Aulus 
Atticus commander of a cohort. The ſummer being now ſpent ©, Agricola 
leads his army into the country of the Horeſti; and then orders the com- 
mander of his fleet to ſail round Britain, whilſt he by ſlow marches diſpoſed 
his troops in their winter quarters. The fleet with good ſucceſs and great 


honour reached portus Trutulenſis, from whence it came, failing along the 
ncareſt ſide of Britain. 


THE next year Agricola reſigns to his ſucceſſor by Domitian's order *, 
Some imagine to Cp. Trebellius, but it is more probable to Lucullus. For Sue- 
tonius mentioning thoſe, whom Domitian had killed, names Salluſtius 
Lucullus legate of Britain, who was put to death, becauſe he permitted 
<« ſome lances of a new invention to be called Lucullean*®.” Whether he 
luccceded Agricola immediately or not, this is the only propraetor we have 
any account of, till we come to Hadrians reign. For there ſeems to be a 
profound ſilence among hiſtorians about the Roman affairs in Britain, duritg 
the reigns of Nerva and Trajan. Some take notice of a hint in Spartian, 
concerning a revolt in Britain in the reign of Trajan, and of their being 
again reduced to obedience ; but nothing appears that is material and certain. 
It is plain in the general, that the Roman power was at its greateſt height in 
Britain, when Agricola reſigned ; and that under the two following reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan this iſland was almoſt wholly neglected. What Tacitus 
ſays can refer to no other time bur Apricola's, and that which ſucceeded it: 
* Britain was ſubdued and immediately loſt*.” For he is there by way of 
introduction giving an abſtra& of the following hiſtory, which begins with 


Galba ; 

: initio aeſtatis. © Salluſtium Lucullum Britanniae legatum, quod 

c Pro vallo ſtetere. lanceas novae formae appellari Luc paſſus 
Eacta jam aeſtate. eſlet. Vit. Domitiani, cap. 100. 

8 adiderat interim Agricola ſucceſſori pro- * Perdomita Britannia, et ſtatim amiſſa. Hiſt, 

inc lam quietam tutamque. cap. 40. Lib. 1. cap. 2. L 
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Galba ; and therefore the conqueſt of Britain intended, cannot poſlibly be any 
other than that which Agrzcola finiſhed. 


IL CERIALTIS the firſt legate under Veſpaſian marched firſt againſt the 
Brigantes, whoſe capital was Iſurium, called by Antonme Tſu-Brigantum. 
This without all diſpute is A/dborough in Yorkſhire, which appears to have 
been a very large ſtation. Cerialis marches his army father into this country, 
and ſubducs a great part of it. This motion moſt probably was near upon 

the military way, which paſſes by Al/dborough thro the heart of this country; 
it is in the north called Matling ſtreet. The weſtern part of the Brigantes, 
I am apt to think, was not reduced till Agricola march'd thro' it into Scot- 
land. For Tacitus ſays, that Cerialis only conquered a great part of it, not 
the whole. The army probably marched the ſame way back, purſuing the 
military way from Alaborough to the borders of the Sz/ures. 


JuLIius FRONTINUS the next legate employed the army in reducing 
the Sures. 


Warren Agricola came over, he ſeems to have gone directly to the borders 
of the S//ures, where probably the main body of the army was quartered after 
the reduction of that people by Frontinus. His firſt action was againſt the 
Ordovices. As the principal ſcat of the war was for ſome time hereabout, 
the Roman ſoldiers ſeem to have quartered in thoſe parts moſt frequently, and 
to have made the borders and the adjacent countries of the SzHres their uſual 
rendezyous*. The firſt ſummer Agricola deſtroyed the Ordovices, and re- 
duced Mona; in which expedition he probably marched near upon the mili- 
tary way from Cheſter to Angleſey. 


IN his ſecond campaign, according to a late author“, he made a great pro- 
greſs, marching and conquering from Mona or Angleſey to Edinburgh. But 
in this I muſt beg leave to differ from him; and to ſuppoſe that reducing the 
weſtcrn, and perhaps the northern part of the Brigantes, and erecting proper 
forts in that country, took up the ſummer ; as building other places for pomp 
and pleaſure took up the winter. So that I cannot think Agricola entered 
Scotland this ſummer, unleſs it might be juſt near the Sokway frith. The forts 
creed were, I believe, chiefly in the counties of Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, and particularly the ſeries of forts croſs the iſland (or moſt of them) 
which were afterwards called /?ationes per lineam valli. The baths that were 
built the following winter, were probably in theſe ſame counties. For we have 
two fine inſcriptions found at 0 Ho in the county of Durham, which 
ſhew that ſomewhat of this nature had been early built there, and was re- 
paired again, upon which occaſion theſe inſcriptions were erected. Another 
of the ſame nature we alſo meet with at Bowes in Richmondſhire near that 
county . And ſomething like this ſeems alſo to have been done at Rifſng- 
ham in Northumberland*, where an imperfe& inſcription mentions ſome- 
what VETVSTATE CONLAPSVM. In this ſecond ſummer Agricola made 
ſome incurſions; and then reſting again by turns, he brought the Brigantes, 
who had ſtood out before, as I ſuppole (having no other accounts of the re- 
duction of that part, which Cerzalzs did not conquer) to ſubmit. Then ſe- 
veral forts were erected among them. Agricolas march therefore this ſecond 
ſummer I take to have been about the weſtern military way, or between that 
and the ſea coaſt, becauſe of the friths which he may ſeem to have res 


* Hither ſome other of the legates ſeem alſo to Tacit. Annal. Lib. x11. cap. 31, 32. 
have repaired after their firſt landing. Oftorius * Mr. Gordon's Itin. Sept. p. 15, &c. 
when he came over poſted his forces upon Antona © Numb. x1, x11. 
and Sabrina, and afterwards ordered the legions to 4 Numb. 1. 
encamp near the Silures, to awe and reſtrain them. Numb. Lxxx1x. 3 
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and 1 am moſt inclined to think, that he marched as far as the borders of 
Scotland, and perhaps beyond Sokway frith to Middleby, and no farther. It 
ſcems plain too, that his forces muſt have marched in parties through other 

arts of the northern countics, eſpecially when they were erctting forts ; and 
this they might do near upon thoſe military ways, which lie croſs that part of 


the iſland. 


Tax third year Agricola no doubt was in Scotland, and advanced as far as 
the Tay. And the greater part of Northumberland and all Scotland (excepting 
the borders upon Solway frith) ſeem to have been untouched till this ſummer. 
Mr. Gordon is certainly in the right, when he affirms Taus to be Tay, and not 
Tweed. The affinity of the name, its being called an acſtuary *, and all the 
circumſtances of the ſtory put this out of doubt. I alſo intirely agree with 
him, that the main rout of the Romans was moſt probably near upon the 
military way from Midaleby by Sterling to Ardoch ; and I believe Middleby 
and Ardoch, or Strageth, to have been the limits of their progreſs this ſummer. 
Middleby might be the moſt advanced ſtation the ſummer before; as Ardoch, 
or Strageth was this and the next. Tacitus farther hints, that the Romans 
this ſummer built ſome forts. Theſe might be ſouth of the wall in Scroz- 
land, and perhaps ſome of thoſe that are the moſt advanced in Northums- 


berland. 


Tux fourth ſummer, Tacitus expreſſly ſays, was ſpent in erecting forts 
upon the i/thmus between Glota and Bodotria. 


Ta E fifth year Agricola took ſhipping, and conquered unknown nations, 
and garriſoned that part of the country which lies over-againſt Ireland. Dr. Muſ- 
grave allerts, that the people reduced this year were the Cangi, whom he places 
between Cheſhire and Wales, or about the northern part of ales”. But this 
opinion requires no othcr confutation, than an impartial view of the hiſtory. 
He argues from the pieces of lead with an inſcription upon them deſcribed in 
Cambden, becauſe the date of that inſcription anſwers to the fifth year of Agri- 
cola's command. But I have in the proper place ſhewn that this inſcription 
carries in it the manifeſt notes of a doubtful authority ©. And as Agricola 
could not but know the people about north Wales, Tacitus's deſcription by 
no means ſuits a people ſituated thereabout, ignotas ad id tempus gentes ; 


which words the doctor has ſuffercd to {lip out of his quotation. It is then 


much more probable, that by the part which lies oyer-againſt Ireland is meant 
Galloway, or the maritime parts of Cantyr, and Argyleſbire. And if Roman 
antiquities are found in Galloway, and not in the other two counties, as I 
am informed]; this is a ſtrong argument to prove, that Agricola coaſted along 
the ſouth ſide of the frith, rather than the north*. Some medals have been 
found not only in Burnſwork camp, but in the ſhire of Aire. Mr. Gordon 
mentions one of Fauſtina found in this county*. A very learned friend at 
Edinburgh notwithſtanding this, inclines rather to the opinion, that the 
Romans croſſed over the frith to Cantyr : but as they paſſed curſorily through 
the country, leaving no ſoldiers for any time, nor making any ſettlements 
there, it is the leſs to be wondered at, if no remains or monuments are now 
to be ſeen. However it is certain that their ſhips were in Chde; and I am 


apt to think, that they ſailed through the Britiſb and St. George's channels, 


attending Agricola's march along the weſtern parts of the iſland. It alſo ap- 
pears highly probable that they returned, and were laid up during the winter 
at portus Ritupenſis ; or elſe that there were other ſhips, which failed from 
thence along the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, and were ready to attend Agri- 


cola, 


* Vit. Agricol. ca 5 occaſion muſt diſcover the Lewis, or weſtern, iſlands 
d Juli Vee con don cotland, and could not miſtake 25 2 


© See the obſervations on Cheſhire. Greades which were afterwards diſcovered. 
i Ir ſcems probable that the Romans upon this * Itiner. Septent. p. 184, 185. 
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cola, when he croſled the frith of Forth, or marched over at Sterling into 
Fife and Angus. 


IN the ſixth year we find him beyond Bodotria, and a flect attending him 
there; tho they had not yet gone north about, or diſcovered the Orcades. 
So that this fleet muſt have come along the caſtern coaſt from portus Nit. 
penſis, as we ſhall ſec afterwards. Tis plain that Agricola marched this ſum- 
mer through Perthſhire and Fife, and that the Romans had ſome forts here- 
about, which the inhabitants of Caledonia are ſaid to have attacked. The 
fleet probably coaſted along Fife, Angus, and Mernes. The battle that was 
fought this ſummer, is ſuppoſed by Mr. Gordon to have been in the county of 
Fife ; and the rcaſons that he ofters, do much confirm the conjecture; name. 
ly, that there is a Roman camp in Sir John Malcolm's ground at Lochore, two 
miles from Lochleven ; that there is a large moraſs, and has been a wood near 
it; and Tacitus tells us, that,“ the woods and fens covered the flight of the 


« enemy.” Alſo near this place is a ſmall village called Blair, which in the 
old language ſignifies a place of battle. | 


IN the ſeventh year Agricola marches to the Grampian mountains, and 
fights Galgacus. Mr. Gordon offers very plauſible reaſons to prove, that the 
place of this battle was in Strathern, half a mile ſouth from the Kirk of 
Comerie. For this (as he informs us) is upon, or near, a part of the ridge of 
the Grampian mountains; and whereas no Roman camp has been diſcovered 
in Athol, or Mernes (which looks as if Agricola had never gone ſo far) there 
is a remarkable encampment here. The encampments at Ardoch and Inner- 
peffery are between the Grampian and Ochel mountains, and not large enough 
to contain the number of men, that were in Galgacuss army. Tacitus ſays 
the legionary ſoldiers were placed before the vallum?®, that is, as 1 ſuppole, 
the trench of their camp. The tract of ground there, and the encampment 
and riſing ground about it, Mr. Gordon thinks agree ſurpriſingly to Tacitus's 
deſcription of it; and the moor, in which this camp ſtands, is (as he affirms) 
called to this day Galgachan or Galdachan Roſs moor. But Tacitus's expreſ- 
ſions ſeem to imply, that they were farther beyond the 7. ay, than the place 
aſſigned by Mr. Gordon. And a very ingenious gentleman informed me of a 
place, called Fortingal camp, near which he inclined rather to think the place 
of battle might have been. He told me alſo he had ſeen the camp Mr. Gor- 
don mentions ; but could not learn, that the moor, in which it is, was called 
Galgachan Roſs moor. I am much of the opinion of a very curious gentle- 
man, who lives upon the ſpot, and is well skill'd in the Highland tongue, 
that the true name is Daſgm Roſs, that is, the Dale under Roſs as he ex- 
plaincd it. Roſs is a village near to this vale, and near the Roman camp. 
The country people do ſometimes pronounce the word Dalgin not unlike. 
Galgin, which very probably has led Mr. Gordon into his opinion concerning 
this name. Fortingal camp is about ſixteen miles from Dunkell. The mid- 
dle ſyllable is, as I underſtand it, the ſign of the genitive in the Highland 
tongue, and gall ſignifies a ſtranger ; ſo that the word imports the fort of 
ſtrangers. Or if Gall be ſuppoſed the firſt ſyllable of Galgacus, then tis 
Galgacus's fort. I only farther add, that Mr. Gordon in his account of his 
Galzacan camp takes no notice, I think, of a ſtone that is in the middle of 
it, a tumulus nigh it, and a military way that goes from it; and in computing 
its contents, omits the legions, and the four a/ae, that were kept as a reſerve : 
for the auxiliarics alone were cight thouſand, and the horſe on the wings were 


three thouſand. But the legions might poſlibly have been at Ardoch, or 
Innerpeſfery, before they marched to the battle. | 


AFTER this battle Agricola leads back his army (if deducit muſt be ſo 
taken) into the country of the Horeſti, which is ſuppoſed to be Angus : 
an 


2 Legiones pro yallo ſtetere. Vit. Agric. cap. 35. 3 
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and this he might be juſtly ſaid to do, if the battle was fought in the place 
above mentioned. Upon the coaſt of the Horeſti, or in the river Tay, Agri- 
colas fleet did probably lie at this time, which he ordered to fail round the 
iſland. They muſt therefore have ſailed from the Tay, or ſome part of 
Angus, and gone north about. Agricola in the mean time leads his army by 
low marches into their winter quarters, which ſeem to have been partly in 
Enoland. The fleet obſerving Agricola's orders, came ſafe to portus Trutu— 
lenks, ſome read it Rhamenſis, moſt probably it ſhould be R utupenſis for 
Rutupenſis or Ritupenſis ; ſo that when they arrived here, having gone north 
about by the Orcades, tis plain that they had failed quite round the iſland, 
becauſe they had failed before from portus Ritupenſis to Tay. At this 
juncture the Roman conqueſts in Britain were very far advanced, there being 
little now except the remoteſt parts of Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland, into 
which they had not penetrated. Indeed the greateſt part of Scotland, which 
lies beyond the Tay, ſeems even then to have been untouched ; but yer 1 
believe the Romans after this never advanced much farther. Agricola in his 
ſpeech before the battle with Galgacus tells his ſoldiers, * That they had 
« reached the fartheſt limit of Britain, not only by fame and report, but 
« with their camps and armies®* ;” which expreſſions are as ſtrong as thoſe 
of Herodian, that reſpe&t the conqueſts of Severus, which I afterwards 
quote *, | 


I T may not be amiſs to remark here, that the remains of camps and forts 
in theſe parts of Scotland (which there is juſt reaſon to ſuppole were firſt 
erected in Agricola's time) make it the more probable, that thoſe which con- 
tinue in other places of Britain may, many of them at leaſt, be of as an- 
ticnt a ſtanding. | 


III. As for the antient geography relating to this period, there is little to 
be added, to what has been intermixed with tracing the marches of the 
Romans. Few places or people have been mentioned in this period, but 
what had been taken notice of before, excepting in Scotland. What the 
capital of the Ordovzices was, is not eaſy to determine. I am much inclined 
to think it might be Caer Rhyn, and that Deva did not belong to them. 
Ptolemy places Devana among the Cornavii, at a great diſtance from the 
place where Deva has been certainly ſituated ; ſo that it would be a queſtion 
with me, whether he intends the ſame place by Devana or not, had he not 
named the twentieth legion, ſince the name as well as ſituations differ. But 
tis plain that if Deva did not belong to the Ordovices, it muſt have belonged 
to the Brigantes, which is favoured by the altar DEAE NYMPHAE BRIGANTVM 
ſaid to be found here . That Taus, Glota, and Bodotria are the friths of 
Tay, Clyde and Forth, needs no more proof, than the circumſtances of the 
hiſtory, to which theſe places exactly correſpond. The Grampian mountains 
bear the name to this day, and the Horeſti were plainly ſituated to the ſea 
coaſt, and on the north of Tay; and therefore could be no other but the in- 
habitants of the ſhire of Angus, and places adjacent. 


IV. BEFORE I conclude this chapter, I would ſay ſomething of the 
chronology of the period which it contains. Tho this is not ſo eaſy to be 
adjuſted, 


« This I take to be the meani Tacitus when expre the hiſtorians, by obſerving that, ac- 
be ſays, Trutulenſem . unde proximo _— 6 ſituation Prolemy gives to Scotland, 
latere Britanniae lecto omni, redierat. Vit. Agric. and to the opinion the hiſtorians themſelves no doubt 
Cap. 38. ' had of it, the Romans had in i= penetrated to 

> Finer Britanniae non fama nec rumore, ſed the moſt northern limit of the iſland. | 
Caſtris et armis tenemus. Vit. Agric. cap. 33. 4 See Gale Antonin. Itiner. p. 54+ 

© I there alſo endeavour to account for theſe 
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adjuſted, as at firſt I apprehended. The main difficulty ariſes from a paſſage 
or two in Tacitus, which I do not find to have been hitherto obſerved. But 
there are on the other hand ſeveral paſſages in that excellent hiſtorian's life of 
Agricola, which may furniſh us with ſome light in this mattcr, and which ſeem 
alſo to have paſſed unregarded. Veſpaſian aſcended the throne, or rather was 
ſaluted emperor in the caſt in July 69, and reigned nine years, eleven months, 
and ſome odd days; Xiphiline ſays ten years wanting fix days*. He muſt ac- 
cording to this reckoning have died at ſooneſt near the end of Zane 79", 
During his reign he ſent over three different legates, Cerialis, Frontinus, 
and Agricola; the laſt of which was not recalled, till the rcign of Domitian. 
Vectius Bolanus had the command in Britain, when Veſpaſian firſt aſcended 
the throne, but how long he continued under this emperor is not certain, 


THE year 70 ſecms to be the ſooneft we can well ſuppoſe Bolanus to 
have reſigned to Cerialis; but I think 71 will better anſwer the hiſtorian's 
account. It is plain that Agricola was ſent over to command the twentieth 
legion in Britain towards the end of the year 69; for he immediately ſided 
with Veſpaſian, when he heard that he pretended to the empire, and as ſoon as 
Veſpaſian prevailed, he was ſent over to Britain by Mucianus, who was at 
the head of Veſpaſians affairs, and had the command of this legion given 
him. In this capacity Agricola firſt ſerved under Bolanus, which muſt be in 
the year 70. Bolanus continued not much longer, and therefore moſt proba- 
bly reſigned to Cerialis in 713 or at leaſt the ſummer of this year is moſt like- 
ly to have been the firſt campaign of Cerzalis *. 


How long Cerialis continued in the government is no where determined, 
but the time ſeems not to have been very ſhort, tho Tacitus gives us but a 
brief account of it. The expreſſions he uſes with reſpe& to Agricola, ſeem 
plainly to imply, that he ſcrved ſo long under this legate, as to have time 
enough for the full trial both of his courage and conduct, and for obtaining a 
conſiderable ſhare of glory*. So that I think we may allow about four years 
to the government of Cerialis, which will bring us to the year 75. 


Ir we allow not quite ſo much to Julius Frontinus his ſucceſſor, but rather 
three years only; it will ſuit well both with Tacitus's ſhort account of this 
tegate, and with the hiſtory of Agricola too; and bring us to the year 78, a 
proper date for beginning his command in Britain, which is clearly confirmed 


by ſome other paſlages in the hiſtorian. 


AGRICOLA left Britain, before Cerialis reſigned to Frantinus. This, I 
think, is highly probable, becauſe the hiſtorian ſo expreſſly mentions his ſerving 
under Cerialis, but ſays nothing of his being under Frontinus. And if we 
go on with the hiſtory of Agricola, we ſhall find every thing anſwering, as 
to the point of chronology, with an agreeable exactneſs. Tacitus acquaints 


us, that when Agricola returned from his command of the legion in Britain, 


Lib. Lxvr. p. 753: 
> Suetonius þ ys be died on the 24th of June. 
Extinctus eſt v1 kal. Julii. Vit. Veſpaſ. cap. 24. 
Jo We ſepgoſe he was ſaluted emperor ow the 1 of 
uly, all theſe accounts are conſiſtent enough, other- 
wiſe * muſt interfere a little. There is a paſt 
ſage in 1 abridgment of Dion, which 
ferves to be regarded. c There was, Fl ys he, a 
gear and twenty two days between the death of 
«< Nero and the reign of Veſpaſian. I mention this 
to prevent the miſtake of thoſe, who from the 
« day of an emperor's death compute the reign of 
« his ſucceſſor. For they pretended to be emperors 
« as ſoon as they were proclaimed, tho their prede- 
<« ceſſor was yet alive; and ſo the time of their reign 


« ought not to be rec on d from the day of the death 


July. 


he 


c of him that preceded them.” Lib. Lxvx. p. 753 · 
Nero is thought to have died on the tenth of June, 
to which if a year and twent ame dior WE 
it will bring the beginning of Veſpaſian g reign near 
the firſt of July. Fo that 7 think upon the whole 
we may reckon Veſpaſian's reign from the firſt of 


© Pracerat 9 Vectius „ 
Temperavit Agricola vim ſuam, peritus , 
Pre end Brom conſularem Perilium Ceri 
lem accepit. Vit. Agric. cap. 

4 — virtutes ſpatium exemplorum. Sed 
primo Cerialis modo labores et diſcrimina, mox 
et gloriam communicavit: ſaepe parti exercitus in 
experimentum, aliquando majoribus copus ex ever 
tu praefecit. Vit. Agric. Cap. 8. 
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he had the government of the province of Aquitania given him *; but he 
continued not three full years in that government“. After this he was called 
home to be made conſul, and immediately after his conſulſhip he was ſent 
over legate to Britain. So that here is plainly an interval of about four years, 
between the time of Agricolas firſt leaving Britain, and his return to it again, 
when appointed by the emperor Veſpaſian to be propraetor and legate; for 
what was wanting of three years in his government of Aquitania, and of 
one in the year of his conſulſhip (for he did not enter upon it at the be- 
ginning) may be ſuppoſed to be balanced by the time ſpent between his 
leaving Britain and entering upon the government of Aquitania, and the 
time between the end of his conſulſhip and his arrival at Britain again. The 
laſt interval will balance the deficiency in the year of his conſulſhip ; for as 
he was made conſul on the firſt of July, ſo on the other hand it muſt have 
been much about the ſame time in the year following, or rather later, before 
he arrived in Britain, as the hiſtorian expreſſly aſſures us. If therefore Agri- 
cola left Britain at firſt in the year 74, the year before Cerialis quitted the 
government; he muſt according to Tacituss account have come over again 
to Britain in the year 78, when the ſummer was far advanced. And this 
ſuits exactly well both with the Faſ?z Conſulares, and Tacitus's account of 
Agricola, According to the former he was conſul in the year 77, and ac- 
\ cording to the latter he was made legate of Britain immediately after his 
conſulſhip. This teſtimony of the hiſtorian is ſo particular, that it can by 
no means be conteſted ® From hence it follows, that the year of Veſpaſians 
death (namely 79) muſt have been but the ſecond year of Agricolas com- 
mand in this iſland, and Cambden muſt be ſomewhat miſtaken, when he ſup- 
poſed that Titus died in the fifth or ſixth year of it“. For Titus according 
to the expreſs teſtimony of X7philine from Dion, and of Suetonius too, 
reigned juſt two years, two months, and twenty days. He began his reign, as 
was ſhewn before, the latter end of June 79, and died in the middle of Sep- 
tember 81. Others make Titus to have teigned two years and eight months, 
with ſome odd days!. But this muſt be a miſtake, for Xiphzline is expreſs 
that he died when Pollio was conſul®, that is in 81. And according to the 
Faſti Conſulares, Domitian was conſul and emperor from the beginning of 
the year 82, ſo that the death of Titus muſt have been in the year 81, and 
in the fourth of Agricolas command. What yet remains to be determined, is 
the year when Agricola was recalled. By what has been ſaid before, it ap- 
pears that the beginning of Domittan's reign fell in with the latter part of the 
fourth year of Agricolas command. And according to Tacitus this year the 
army had been employed in ſecuring their conqueſts, and building forts croſs 
the iſthmus between Glota and Bodotria. Tacitus mentions each year of Agri- 
cola's command fo diſtinctly, and relates ſo particularly the tranſactions of 
it; that one would think we could not poſſibly be at a loſs about the chro- 
nology. But there is a difficulty in Tacitus, which I think has not been ob- 
ſerved. That hiſtorian introduces Agricola making a ſpeech to his ſoldiers 
before the battle with Galgacus, wherein he tells them at the beginning of 
it, that it was the eighth year®, ſince they were jointly engaged in this war. 
And yet by the ſeries of the years this ſeems only to be the ſeventh of Agri- 


cola's 


* Revertentem ab legatione legionis Divus Veſ- prior ts Agricola, and the two firſt years of Agri- 
Patianus—provinciae Aquitaniae praepoſuit. Vit. — 10 Fe all together ground enough (wit h- 
2 out much poetical liberty) for the high complements 
Neg triennium in ea legatione detentus. paid 10 this emperor. Valerius Flaccus, Lib. Lv. 


&C. 

_ * Minustriennium in ea legatione detentus (that 75 Exceſſit idibus bris. Suetonius in Vit. 
in the government of Aquitania) ac ſtatim ad Titi, cap. 11. Poſt biennium ac menſes duos 
2 conſulatus revocatus eſt; comitante opinione dieſque viginti quam ſucceſſerat patri. Ibid. 

anmiam ei provinciam dari. Conſul : 7 Morbo periit poſt biennium, menſes octo, 
tum ſpei filiam juveni mihi deſpondit — dies xx quam imperator factus eft. Eutropius, 
ſulatum collocavit, et ſtatim Britanni praepoſitus Lib. vrt. cap. aa. 

Vit. Agric. cap. 9 2 Lib. Lxvr. ſub fin. 2 

Introd. Lym. I think too that Veſpaſian's n Octavus annus eſt commilitones ex quo Pri- 

ON exploits in Britain, the victories of the legates tanniam viciſtis. Vit. Agric. cap. 33. 
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tola s command. And beſides in this very ſame ſpeech Agricola alſo tells his 
ſoldiers, that it was but the year before, the Britons had attempted to ſurpriſe 
a legion in the night, but were defeated * ; whereas the hiſtorian had ex- 
preſſly ſaid before, that this tranſaction happened in the ſixth year of Agricolas 
command * : ſo that one would ſuſpect an error in the copy, or ſome inad- 
vertence in the hiſtorian, and for octavuus read ſeptimus. There is likewiſe 
another chronological difficulty in this ſpeech. Agricola ſays, Put an end 
« to your expeditions, and let this be the great and finiſhing day of your fifty 
e ycars war!“: as if it had been fifty years from the beginning of the wars 
in Britain under Claudius, when in reality it was juſt about forty. Perhaps 
in the one caſe viii has been ſet down for vii, and in the other L for xr. 
If therefore Agricola made only ſeven campaigns, the firſt of which was in 
the year 78 ; tis certain that his laſt, upon this ſuppoſition, muſt have been 
in the year 84, which was the third of Domitian. Agricola ſeems not to 
have left Britain at the end of this campaign, but to have continued ſome time 
longer in the iſland *. 'Tis very likely to have been in the year 85 that he 


cCroſſed the ſeas, in order to return to Rome, where he died, when Priſcus 


and Collega were conſuls, in the year 92. One would think at firſt view 
from a paſſage of Xiphiline in the life of Titus, that the Romans had failed 
round Britain in the reign of that emperor, which would altogether diſturb 
our chronology. But as 'tis certain from Tacitus, that this was not done till 
the reign of Domitian; ſo it is allo evident, that Xiphilinès words run only 
in the general, and contain a ſummary account of all Agricola ſucceſs and 
exploits ; tho part of theſe tranſactions were not performed till the reign of 
Domitian. Mr. Gordon* and ſome others ſuppoſe, that Agricola was re- 
called in the year 82, But this from what I have alteady faid appears to be 
a miſtake. And it would be no difficult matter to produce ſome other facts 
and circumſtances, which would confirm the opinion, that Agricola did not 
leave Britain at the beginning of Domitians reign. So for inſtance, Tacitus 
informs us *, that Domitian's mock triumph for Germany was over before 
Agricola was recalled. But tis needleſs to inſiſt any longer on this. 


Ir Lucullus immediately ſucceeded Agricola, he might begin his command 
in the ycar 85. How long he continued before he was murdered, I think 
can ſcarce be determined; however as he was deſtroyed by Domitian's order, 
there muſt have been another legate here during the reign of this emperor ; 
but who that was, whether Trebellius or ſome other, I know not. Domitian 
died in the fifteenth or rather ſixteenth year of his reign in the month of 
September, and as Xiphiline® relates, when Valens and Antiſtius were conſuls, 
that is, in the year 96. A7philine allo expreſſly tells us, © that he reigned 


ce fifteen years and five days, which keeps all exactly right with reſpect to 
the chronology. 


FRO M hence till the reign of Hadrianwe have nothing to ſay about Britain, 


there being a ſilence among all the Roman hiſtorians with reſpect to this iſland, 
for the ſpace of above thirty years. | 


As forthe limits of the Roman empire in Britain at the end of this period- 
the ſilence of hiſtorians for the two reigns of Nerva and Trajan, renders it 
impoſſible to fix them. Tis evident that when Agricola was recalled, the 
Roman conqueſts were extended beyond the river Tay, and the Grampian 
mountains, as I have ſhewn already. It is certain that the Caledonians _ 
groun 


2 Proximo anno, Cap. 34- Itiner. Septen. p. 46. 
b Cap. 25, 26. on” f Vit. Agricol. cap 39 
© Tranſigite cum expeditionibus, imponite quin= 8 Suetonius in vit. Domitiani, cap. 17. 
+ n Lib. Lxv1t. p. 766. 
4 This is plain from cap. 39. which ends with * Ibid. in fin. 
theſe word. Nam etiam tum Agricola Britanniam | 
obtinebat. 
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ground on the Romans between this time and the reign of Hadrian; and 
ſeem to have overrun a good part of the province. For when Hadrian built 
his vallum, he did not include within it the whole of what is now called 
England and conſequently no part of Scotland, in all probability, was in 
the hands of the Romans at the end of this period. And the northern parts 
of England ſeem to have been the principal ſcat of the war. 


BEFORE I finiſh the chapter I might give ſome account of two particular 
perſons among the Britons, who lived about this time and are generally taken 
notice of by thoſe who write on this ſubject; namely Arviragus, one of the 
kings, and Claudia Rufina; the one famed for his valour and mentioned by 

uvenal*, the other celebrated by Martial for her learning, beauty, and 


vit: But as they have no relation to public affairs, I ſhall take no farther 
notice of them. 


CHAPTER VV. 


The fourth hiſtorical period, from the begin- 


ning of the reign of Hadrian to the death 
of Severus. 


Tn which are contained the Roman affairs in Britain during this 


period, with the chronology and geography. 


H DR IAN began to reign in the year 117, but we have nothing in 
any of the hiſtorians relating to Britain for the firſt four years of his 


government, except it be ſome hints in general of the unrulineſs or in- 
ſurrections of the Britons in Spartian. The learned Salmaſius, in his notes 
on that paſſage conjectures, that it might refer to the time, when Julius Severus, 
the legate under Hadrian, was called out of Britain to go againſt the Fews. 
Xiphiline from Dion giving an account of the commanders who were ſent againſt 
the Fews, ſays that, © the moſt conſiderable was Iulius Severus, who upon 
ce this occaſion was recalled from Britain, where he commanded at that time“. 
But the paſſage in Spartian ſeems to me to have a more general reference to 
the temper and conduct of the Britons during a great part of this emperor's 
reign*. The ſilence of the Roman hiſtorians with relation to Britain, may 
juſtly be extended from the year 85, when Agricola was recalled by Domitian, 
to the year 120, when Hadrian is ſaid to come over to Britain. This large 
chaſm in the hiſtory is a great diſadvantage; and the more ſo, becauſe we 
cannot borrow any light or aſſiſtance as to this part of it from any Roman 
inſcriptions in Britain; there being none now extant, which we can be cer- 
tain are ſo antient as this. Hiſtorians obſerve, that Hadrian viſited all the 
provinces of the Roman empire; took notice of, and made great alterations 


in 
* Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 4 Lib. Lxrx. p. 793. 
- Excidet Arvi Sat. IV. 126, 127. © The ſame hiſtorian ſays of him, after he had 
Claudia caeruleis cum fit Rufina Britannis been over in perſon in this iſland, that c having 
Edita, cur Latiae pectora plebis habet ? 
e decus formae Lib. xt. Epig. 54 compoſitis in Britannia rebus, tranſgreſſus in Gal- 
ritanni teneri ſub Romana ditione non pote- liam. Ibid. p. 54. Theſe to paſſages may refer to 
rant. Vit. Hadriani, Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 22. and illuſtrate each other. 


- — 


« ſettled affairs in Britain, he went over to Gaul; 
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in the ſorts, ditches, and ramparts. Eutropius expreſſes this very conciſely, 


„ He went round the Roman world, and built many works*.” Aiphiline 


expreſſes it to this effect: Hadrian viſited the ſeveral provinces, countries, 
« and cities; and altered the walls and citadels of ſome of them. He took 
* cogniſance of all that related to the army, arms, machines, ditches, ram. 
< parts, c., Among the reſt he viſited Britain in perſon, and built a 
vallum or wall croſs the iſland. Spartian is expreſs in his teſtimony, tho' yery 
ſhort in his account of this matter. © He viſited Britain, where he corrected 
% many things, and firſt drew a wall cighty miles in length, to divide the ba. 
« barians from the Romans. It is remarkable that the length of the wall is 
here expreſſly ſet down, and this emperor is ſaid to be the firſt who built ſuch 
a wall croſs the iſland. If the paſlage in Capitolinus concerning Antoninus 
Pins be compared with this, they will confirm and illuſtrate each other. * He 
« ſubdued the Britons by Lollius Urbicus his legate, and removed the Bark. 
« rians by another turf wall*,”” This muſt refer to the wall of Hadrian, 
which was older than the other; and tho' both are called walls, muri, yet 
they were only of turf. Capitolinus's expreſſion, ſummotis barbaris, ſeems 
to imply that Antoninus Pius s wall was more to the north, and more advanced 
into the enemy's country. This is the moſt natural and eaſy interpretation of 
this remarkable paſſage; and how exactly true all this is, I ſhall ſne more fully in 
my diſcourſes upon theſe walls. I know there is another paſſage of Spartzan in the 
life of Hadrian, relating to the way of railing a boundary between the Romans 
and barbarians, that has been generally applicd to this wall in particular, but 
without rcaſon, and contrary to fact. The paſlage is thus; © In many places, 
« both then and at other times, where the barbarians are not bounded by 
« rivers, he ſeparated them by great ſtakes drove into the ground, in manner of 
« a mural fence, and connected together*®.” The boundary here deſcribed is 
Plainly a kind of paliſado; but there is no ſuch thing as ſtakes or timber in 
Haadrian's vallum, which is made wholly of earth or turf ; as I ſhall ſhew in 
its proper place. Beſides, this is not ſpoken of as one continued work; but 
what was done at different times, and in different places, We can know 
little more from the Roman hiſtorians concerning Hadrian's tranſactions in 
Britain; only we learn from Jpartian, that after he had ſettled matters here, 
he was obliged to leave the iſland upon account of ſome diſturbance at Alexan- 
dria*. Spartian has alſo tranſmitted to us ſome verſes that paſſed between 
this cmperor, and one Florus a poet, whom Salmaſius ſuppoſes to be the ſame 
with the Roman hiſtorian, which verſes have a reference to the hardſhips 
Hadrian underwent, whilſt he was in this iſland. Florus ſpeaks thus: 
| Ego nolo CAESAR efſe, 

Ambulare per Britannos, 

Seythicas pati pruinas. 8 
To which the emperor replies: 

Ego nolo FLORVS eſſe, 

Ambulare per tabernas, 

Latitare per popinas, 

Culices pati rotundos s. 
Some for Scythicas read Scoticas, confirming their criticiſm by a parallel 
paſſage in Claudian : 

Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis. 
Adding alſo that Hadrian never was in Scythia*', But I am afraid ret be 
| | ar 


* Orbem Romanum circumivit, et multa aedi- 
ficavit. Lib. vi. cap: 7. 
v Lib. LxIx. p. 792. 
© Britanniam petiit, in qua multa correxit, mu- 
rumque per octoginta millia paſſuum primus duxit, 
ou Barbaros Romanoſque divideret. Vit. Ha- 
riani, Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 5 1. | 
© Britannos per Lollium Vrbicum legatum vicit, 
alio muro ceſpititio, ſubmotis barbaris, ducto. 


Vit. Antonini Pu, Scriptor. Hiſt. Aug. p. 132. 


© Per ea tempora et alias frequenter, in plurimis 
locis, in quibus barbari non fluminibus ſed limi- 
tibus 5 ſtipitibus magnis in modum mu- 
ralis ſepis funditus jactis _ connexis barbaros 
ſeparavit. Vit. Had. Scrip. Hiſt. Aug. p. 57. 

f Compoſitis in Britannia rebus, tranſgreſſus in 
Galliam, Alexandrina ſeditione turbatus. Ibid. p.54- 

Vit. Hadr. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 73» 74- 

e 

i Gordon's Itiner. Septent. p. 48. 
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hard to prove this negative, ſince the hiſtorians expreſſiy aſſert that he went 
round, and viſited the whole empire. The criticiſm however is ingenious 
cnough. 


OuRr modern antiquaties have found out two propraetors in Britain under 
this emperor 3 namely Julius Severus, whoſe name they take from Aiphi- 
line *, and Priſcus Licinius, whom Cambaen ® diſcovered from an antient in— 
ſcription, and ſuppoſes to have ſucceeded the other. But their names is all 
we can know of them; only Xiphiline commends Severus as an excellent 
general ; and in the inſcription in Cambden, Priſcus Licinius, who is called 
propraetor provinciae Britanniae legatus Au uſtalis, is ſaid alſo to have been 
in the expedition againſt the Jews under Hadrian. He is therefore ſuppoſed 
to come from thence to Britain, when Severus was ſent for from Britain 
thither®. 


As for the date of theſe tranſactions, it is not eaſy to fix them with cer- 
tainty. It is evident from the ſeries of the hiſtory, and this emperor's other 
tranſactions, that it muſt have been ſome years after he began to reign, before 
he came over to Britain. Cambden gathers from an anticnt medal, that it 
was in the year 124. The ſeries of the hiſtory inclines me to belicve it was 
ſooner ; and the learned Dodwell places it in the year 1204. 


As to the extent of the Roman power in Britain under this reign, it ſeems 
natural enough to conclude, that the vallum when raiſed was the boundary, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe there might be ſome advanced ſtations beyond it; and 1 
ſhall in another place give ſome reaſons for the probability of this ſuppoſition. 
The /egio ſexta victrix came over to Britain in this reign, poſſibly with the 
emperor himſelf, This information we have from an anticnt inſcription, 
which I have tranſcribed in another place. 
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empire. We learn from Julius Capitolinus that he was born the nineteenth 
of September, when Domitian was conſul the twelfth time, and in conjunction 
with Dolabella, that is in the year 86, and about the ſixth of Domitian's 
reign'. He was made emperor in the year 138, and according to Eutro- 
p1us's* conciſe character of him, He was more ſtudious to defend, than enlarge 
the empire.” Capitolinuss account ſeems to differ from that of Eutropius, 
eſpecially with relation to Britain. And the matter of fact is in ſome reſpect 
on the ſide of Capitolinus, becauſe Antonine's wall is a good deal more ad— 
vanced to the north, than Hadrian's was. Mr. Gordon mentions Liburnius 
Fronto as a lieutenant in Britain under this emperor, and derives his opi- 
nion from an inſcription. But I have ſhewn in my obſervations upon that 
inſcription ®, that he was no more than a centurion. So that I know 
of no lieutenant, but one, under this emperor, namely Lollius Urbicus. 
And the general paſſage before quoted from Capitolinus is all I can find in 
him, relating to the tranſactions of that emperor in Britain; © He carried 
* on (ſays he) many wars by his legates ; for he both ſubdued the Britons by 
© Lollius Urbicus his legate, and removed the barbarians farther off by 
* another turf wall drawn croſs the iſland; and alſo forced the Moors to 
beg peace *. The very year in which the wall in Scotland was built, may 

perhaps 
Dolabella coſſ. Vit. Anton. Pii. Script. Hiſt. Aug. 
125, 126. 


Lib. Lxix. p. 793. 
> Introduct. ©, SY 


I conjettured that the name of this legate was f Inre militari moderata gloria, defendere magis 

n an inſcription, Cumberland, N* x1,v1. Tho! there vincias,quam amplificare ſtudens. Lib. vIII. c. S. 

't ſeems rather to read Licinius Priſcus than Priſcus 8 Northumberland, No vir. 

Licinius: but this is doubtful. See my obſervations n Per legatos ſuos plurima bella geſſit: nam et 

upon that inſcription. Britannos per Lollium Vrbicum tum vicit, 
4 Julii Vitalis epitaphium, p. 138. alio muro ceſpititio ſubmotis barbaris ducto: et 
Antoninus Pius natus eſt tertio decimo Kal. Mauros ad pacem poſtulandam coegit. Vit. Ant. 

Octobris ſub Domitiano duodecimo et Cornelio Pii. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 132. 
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perhaps be determined by the inſcription in the library at Edinburgh. I look 
upon it to have been one of the ſtones erected at the building of that wall. And 
then as all thoſe ſtones are inſcribed to Antoninus Pius, no doubt this has 
been ſo too. The conſequence of this is, that the wall muſt have been built 
when he was the third time conſul, that is, in the year 140, and near the 
beginning of his reign. The inſcriptions found in Scotland, which m 
be ſcen in the following collection, do agreeably confirm and illuſtrate the 
whole paſſage in Capitolinus; and ſince theſe have appeared, the opinion that 
Carauſius built this praetentura®, needs no more confutation. Caſaubon in 
his notes upon the aforementioned paſſage of Capitolinus, obſerves from 
Pau ſunias, that the Brigantes ſuffered much under this emperor. The reaſon 
was their having invaded Genunia, a country in alliance with the Romans. 
This paſſage by the way ſeems to imply, that at the beginning of this reign 
the Brigantes had revolted, and that the Roman Power did not then reach ſo 
far as Hadrian's vallum, which had, not long before, been raiſed as a boun- 
dary. But under this reign the northern boundary was afterwards farther ex- 
tended, cven to the aeſtuaries of Gl/ota and Bodotria, where as has been 
hinted 'tis now certain from a great number of inſcriptions, that Antoninus 
Pins built his wall. One Saturninus had the charge of the Roman navy here 
in his reign, which is all that is ſaid concerning him. | 


M. AUREL1US ANTONINUS, called the philoſopher, ſucceeded in the 
beginning, as I think, of the year 161, and took Lucius Verus to be his 
aſlociate in the empire. It is ſurpriſing that we ſhould meet with no more 
in the Roman hiſtorians, concerning the tranſactions in Britain during the 
rcign of theſe emperors. Herodian begins his hiſtory juſt with the death of 
Aurelius Antoninus. And the other hiſtorians furniſh us with nothing, except 
a general paſſage or two in Capitolinus, in his life of this Antoninus. The 
chief paſſage is as follows: * The Parthian war was alſo at that time. There 
«< was alſo danger of a war in Britain, and the Catti had made an inroad 
« into Germany and Rhetia. Againſt the Britons was ſent Calphurnius Agri- 
« cola, to the Parthians his brother Verus by conſent of the 1enate*.” The 
account is confirmed by ſome inſcriptions in Northumberland. This legate's 
name has been mentioned in theſe inſcriptions; but at what time exactly he 
was ſent over to Britain, cannot be learned. By its place in the hiſtory, one 
may probably ſuppoſe it to have been about the middle of the joint reign of theſe 
emperors. But in order to fix it, we muſt conſider another paſſage ſomewhat 
like the former, that afterwards occurs in the ſame hiſtorian, and that too among 
the tranſactions which happened after the death of Lucius Verus. He firſt 
tells us, that “ theſe things were done by Marcus Antoninus after the death 
« of his brother®.” And then after he has mentioned a good many other 
tranſactions, he adds, & All the nations had conſpired together from the 
&« 1lhrican boundary unto Gaul, as the Marcomanni, Nariſci, Hermunduri, 
and a great many others which he there enumerates ; and then immediately 


2 Scotland, No. xxv. 


8 Sion: An Itin. p. E 

© Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 132. Brigantes lum 
8 magnis d. Ibu fuiſſe affectun reſtis 
Pauſanias: in nummis tamen non Briganticus, ſed 
Britannicus appellatur. Caſaub. Ibid. 

4 Amertuem ls rat my % Berravyia, Berdvmuv 
My , om emioCo.ivev X; our ov Tois N51 
IEA thy Teruviay meg, Uu DH Y. Pauſan. 
Arcad. Teruriæ Genunia is ſuppoſed in Cambden 
ro be what 1s called Gwynedh, in Latin Gwinethia, 
that is, North Wales, or a part of it. This ſeems 
plauſible enough. However as I believe it is not 
to be met with in any ancient authors; ſo by this 
paſſage it ſeems to have been ſouth 

tes. Perhaps it has been the country of the 
Cangi which I have already conjectured to lie in 


from the Bri- 


follows, 

the empty ſpace left by Ptolemy on the ſouth of the 
Brigantes. | 

© Fuit eo tempore etiam Parthicum bellum. Im- 


minebat etiam Britannicum bellum, et Catti in 
Germaniam ac Rhetiam irruperant. Et adverſus 
Britannos quidem Calphurnius Agricola miſſus eſt. 
Ad Parthicum vero bellum, ſenatu conſen- 
tiente, Verus frater ejus miſſus eſt. Vit. M. Anton. 
Philoſ. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 169. 

f Ne L111, XCVI1L. 

s Sub Marco Antonino haec ſunt geſta 
fratrem. FR 5 us ejus Romam dev 
eſt, &c. Script. Hiſt. p. 195. | 

n Gentes — ab Dhrico limite uſque Gal- 
liam conſpiraverant, ut Marcomanni, Nariſci, Her- 
munduri, &c. id. p. 200. 
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follows, A Parthian war was alſo breaking out, and a Britiſh. With 
<« great labour and toil he overcame theſe fierce nations.“ As this paſlage 
refers to the tranſactions of Marcus Antoninus after the death of Lucius 
Yerus ; in order to reconcile it with the former, we mult underſtand it of the 
renewal or continuance of theſe wars: becauſc, as appcars from the paſſage 
quoted before, Lucius Verus himſelf was ſent againſt the Parthians, when 
the war with them broke out; and expreſs mention is made of his return 
from this war, and his temper and conduct after it *, 


THis ſeems to be the whole of what we can know of the Roman trans- 
actions in Britain during the reign of Marcus Antoninus. Nor can I tell 
where to fix the limits of the Roman empire here at the end of this reign. 
It ſeems moſt probable to me, that the ſcat of the war was at that time chicfly 
between the two walls of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. It is not improbable 
that the Caledonians had broke thro' the wall of Antoninus Pius not long 
after it had been erected, which may be the reaſon we meet with no inſcriptions 
found there, but what belong to that reign ; at leaſt no other emperor is 
expreſſly mentioned but he, nor any certain date but what relates to his time. 


WuxruERx Marcus Antoninus might afterwards prevail ſo far as to drive 


the Caledonians back again, beyond the more northerly wall, is a queſtion I am 
not able to ſolve. 


As for Avidins Caſſius, whoſe reign or uſurpation was ſo ſhort in the 
caſt, it is not to be expected that the hiſtory of him ſhould acquaint us with 
any thing relating to Britain. 


Co u MO DVUs ſucceeds his father Marcus Antoninus, and was made ſole 
emperor in the year 180. He had the title of emperor before in conjunction 
with his father. Accordingly he is ſtiled imperator in the Faſti conſulares, 
when he was the firſt and ſecond time conſul, in the years 177, and 179. 
It is certain there were conſiderable wars and diſturbances in Britain under 
this emperor, tho' the accounts we have of them from the Roman hiſtorians 
are but very ſhort and general. Xiphilinè takes notice that © he had ſeveral 
« wars with foreign nations; but none ſo dangerous, as that of Britain. 
For the people of this iſland having paſſed the wall that divided them from 
the Romans, attacked them, and cut them in pieces. Commodas fearing 
the progreſs of their arms, ſent Marcellus Ulpius againſt them.” The ſame 
author gives a great and good character of this licutcnant, and ſays he ob- 
tained many notable advantages againſt the Brzfons*. It is ſurpriſing that 
Herodian, who writes at large this emperor's life, ſhould take no notice of the 
affairs in Britain. The odious character he had, upon account of his cruelty 
and lewdneſs, is generally known. It is alſo proper to remark, what has 
been ſo generally taken notice of by others, how fond he was of the name of 
Hercules Romanus, and of appearing in the habit of Hercules. Xiphiline 
informs us, that among the ſtatues creed to him © * there were ſome which 
** repreſent him in the habit of Hercules.” And Herodian informs us, that 


* 

* Imminebat et Parthicum bellum et Britanni- * *TaepCCyxirar e Jueel Con auTice 
cum. Magno igitur labore etiam ſuo gentes aſper- Lib. LxxII. p. 820. The more northern wall or that 
r1mas vicit, &c. Id. p. 201. of Antoninus Pius was now perhaps pretty much 


Et haec 3 poſt Parthicum bellum, ad neglected; ſo that the Caledonians might paſs over 
quod eum miſiſſe dicitur Marcus, &c. Capitolinus it without much difficulty, and it may be without 
in Vit. Veri Imper. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 229. Re- ſrtion. This looks as if M. Antoninus had driven 
verſus e Parthico bello minore circa fratrem cultu the Caledonians beyond the moſt northerly wall, 


tuit Verus, &c. Ibid. p. 233. which war ſeldom held by the Romans for any con- 


© Cum patre imperator eſt ap JJ kal. De- ſiderable time. 
cemb. die, Pollione et Apro coll. [j. e. A. D.176.]  * Ibid. p. 821. 
r in Vit. Commodi. Script. Hiſt. Aug. Lib. LXXII. p. $24. 
265. 
P i 
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* he ordered himſelf to be called Hercules and the ſon of Jupiter; and 
«« that putting off the Roman and royal habit, he put on the lion's skin, and 
* took the club in his hands*.” Moſt of the lieutenants this emperor ſent to 
govern the provinces, were either partners themſelves in his wickedneſs, or 
recommended by thoſe who were ſo*. But this character does not appear 
applicable either to Marcellus or Pertinax, two of thoſe licutenants, who 
were ſent by him to govern: the Roman province in Britain. 


ULyius MARCELLUS ſeemsto have been the firſt of his legates. Lam. 


pridius does not name him, and but juſt mentions the war in Britain when 


he is ſpeaking of Perenniss death *, and afterwards relates in the general the 
ſucceſs of it among others. But this lieutenant Ulpins Marcellus is pat᷑ticu- 
larly mentioned by X7phzline in the paſſage cited before. I do not remember 
his name in any Roman inſcriptions in Britain, ſo that all we know of him is 
from this hiſtorian. According to him, Marcellus was ſucceſsful, but very 
ill requited by Commodus. I cannot find that Dion has taken any notice of 
Haarian's vallum, tho this may poſſibly be owing to the omiſſion of X.. 


philine in his abridgment, which is all we have to depend upon after the reign 


of Claudius. 


PERENNIS who is ſaid by ſome to have ſucceeded Marcellus, was ſacri— 
ficed to the fury of the ſoldicrs*. The ſubſtance of Xiphilinès account of this 
matter is as follows.“ Perennis having ſucceeded Paternus in the poſt of 
« praefettus praetorio, was charged with the publick affairs, and with the 
« army. The army in Britain having raiſed a mutiny (which was afterwards 
« with much difficulty appeaſed by the great prudence of Pertinax) ſent a 
ce deputation of fifteen hundred men to the emperor, who charged Perennis 
« with a conſpiracy againſt Commodus. Perennis being delivered into their 
* hands, is firſt ſcourged, and then beheaded by them.“ 


PERTINAX ſucceeds in the government of Britain. Capitolinus in the 
life of Pertinax, who was afterwards emperor, has a hint or two concerning 
this matter“. He tells us, That Pertinax, at the requeſt of the emperor 
« Commodus, came over to Britain after the death of Perennis; that he 
« quellcd a ſedition among the ſoldiers, who were diſpoſed to chuſe any other 
« empcror, and particularly Pertinax himſelf in oppoſition to Commodus ; 
t that he run the riſque of his life in ſuppreſſing the mutiny, and was actually 
« left among the lain. Upon this he deſired to be recalled from his com- 
« mand; accordingly a ſucceſſor was appointed for this poſt, and he himſelf 
« otherwiſe provided for *.” 


* 


Wuo this ſucceſſor was, we are no where expreſlly told. It ſeems to have 
been Clodius Albinus, for tis plain that he had the government of this m_ 
an 


Lib. 1. cap. 46. 

» Miſit homines ad provincias regendas, vel cri- 
minum ſocios, vel a criminoſis commendatos. 
Lampridius in vita Commodi. Script. Hiſt. Aug. 

267. 
* I bid. p. 273. 

® Victi ſunt ſub eo tamen, quum ille fic viveret, 
per legatos, Mauri, victi Daci, Pannoniae quoque 
compoſitae: in Britannia, in Germania, et in Dacia, 
imperium ejus recuſantibus provincialibus. Quae 
omnia iſta per duces ſedata ſunt. Id. p. 286. 

Lib. LxxiI. 

Hic tamen Perennis qui tantum potuit, ſubito 
quod bello Britannico militibus equeſtris loci viros 

raefecerat, amotis ſenatoribus, hoſtis appellatus, 

aceranduſque militibus eſt deditus. Lampridius 

in vita Commodi. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 273. 
Lib. Lxx11. p. 821, 


n Bello Parthico induſtria ſua promeritus, in Bri- 
tanniam tranſlatus eſt ac retentus. Script. Hiſt. 
Aug. p. 298. Caſaubon is of opinion that mſtead of 
Britanniam due ſhould read Bithyniam. I therefore 
=s ve this paſſage, the next being more expreſs aud 

 Occiſo ſane Perenni, Commodus Pertinaci 
ſatisfecit, eumque petiit 2 literas ut ad Britan- 
niam proficiſceretur : profectuſque milites ab omni 
ſeditione deterruit, quum illi quemcumque impera- 
torem vellent habere, et ipſum ſpecialiter Pertina- 
cem — ſeditiones quidem contra ipſe compeſcuit 
in Britannia: verum ingens periculum adiit, | 
tione legionis pene occiſus, certe inter occiſos re- 
lictus—Denique poſtea veniam legationis petut 
Accepto ſuccefſore alimentorum cura ei mandata 


eſt, deinde proconſul Africae factus eſt. Ibid. p.301- 
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and that he received it from Commodus*. In Capitolinuss life of Albinus 
he is expreſſly ſaid “ to have had the command of the Britiſh armics by 
the order of Commodus®*.” He was in Britain after the death of Com- 
modus, as will appear by the following hiſtory. Tho' Capitolinus alſo tells 
us, © that Commodus being diſplcaſed with Albinus, for a ſpeech he had 
« made to the ſoldiers in Britain, ſent one Junius Severus to ſucceed 
“ him.“ 


CoMMoDUS however aſſumes the name of Britannicus, and was the firſt 
emperor who had the conjoined titles of pius and felix attributed to him. 
Lampridius is ſatyrical in his account of this matter in the life of this em- 
peror. * When he had appointed the adulterer of his mother a conſul, he is 
t called pius; when he had flain Perennis, he is called felix. He was alſo 
« flattered with the title of Britannicus, when the Britons were ready to chuſe 
« another emperor againſt him *.” 


PERTINAX ſucceeded Commodus in the year 192, ot in the beginning of p:arixay 

193; for it appeats by Caprrolinns's account, that Falco was conſul, when 
Pertinax was emperor ; and as one may gather from the words of Capitolinus, 
even when Commodus was flain*. But Falco was conſul, according to the 
Faſti conſulares, in the beginning of the year 193. Aiphiline allo tells us, 
that the ſoldiers were for ſetting up the conſul Falco for emperor, when they 
conſpired againſt Pertinax . During his ſhort reign of three months and 
three days, the Roman hiſtorians ſay nothing with relation to Britain. 


THEY are almoſt as ſilent during the ſhorter reign of two months and ten D. Jvrianys 
days of his ſucceſſor Didius Fulianus. We meet with a ſingle paſſage of 
Spartian relating to Britain in the life of this emperor, but it has nothing 
material in it. Julian had no apprehenſions either from the Britiſb or 
« [1lhyrian armies s.. Xiphiline tells us, that in Julians time © Albinus com- 
« manded in Britain.“ | | 


IN the year 193, Septimius Severus, Peſtenninus Niger, and Clodins Al. Severys: 
binus are all three competitors for the empire. Severus prevails at laſt, and 
is fixed in the throne. The lives of all the three are wrote by ſome or othcr 
of the Roman hiſtorians. Capitolinus writes the life of Albinus, and from 
what I have quoted thence, it is plain that he had the command in Britain 
in the latter part of the reign of Commodus. For tho' Commodus appointed 
another to ſucceed him, yet tis moſt likely that Albinus maintained his power 
in Britain, and that Commodus died before the other could be fixed in his place. 
That Albinus held it in Julians time, I have juſt now ſhewn from Xiphiline. 
It is plain from Herodian, that when Severus ſet up for the empire, Albinus 
had the command in Britain, and of the forces there. And the army in this 
ifland under his command is ſpoken of as very numerous and brave. I paſs 
by the artifices ſaid to be made uſe of by Severus to delude Albinus, till he 
had done with Peſcenninus Niger; and only obſerve, that ſoon after Severns's 

victory over Niger, there was an open rupture between him and Albinus, till 

the 


* Albinus inBrirannos, quam provinciam a Com- etiam imperatorem contra eum deligere voluerint. 
modo meruerat tramittere nitebatur. Aurelius Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 276. 
e 


Victor in 3 o praefecto praetorii, quo autore et Com- 
* Quum Brirannicos exercitus regeret juſſu Com- modus interemprus et ipſe imperator eſt factus. 
modi. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 402. Sed quum Laeto gratias egiſſet Pertinax, Falco con- 


* Haec concio Romam delata - eſt, quae ſul dixit, &c. Vit. Pertin. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 303. 
Commodum in Albirium exaſperavit, ſtatimque f Lib. LxXIII. p. $33. 
ſucceſſorem miſit Junium Severum. Ibid. p. 8 Er Julianus quidem ang Britannicos exerci- 
103. tus, neque Illyricos timebat. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 325. 
Quum adulterum matris conſulem deſignaſſet, h Lib. Lxxim. p. 837. 
appellarus eſt pius; quum occidiſſet Perennem, rde, mv i BęeHaν,drragur moni Te Feur 
appellatus eſt felix tus eſt Commodus vg ue, dpd vr un uni 3 cf A ad- 
etiam Britannicus ab adulatoribus, quum Britanni on; Ales. Herodian. lib. 11. cap. 48. 
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the deciſive battle of Lions in Gaul put an end to Albznus's life, and the com- 
petition about the empire, and left Severus in full and ſole poſſeſſion. It 
ſcems evident from the relation of the hiſtorian, that the greateſt part of Al. 
binus's army at this battle was made up of thoſe he had tranſported from 
Britain. For he tells us, that © Albinus having paſſed from Britain, encamped 
« in that part of France, which lies over-againſt it *,” And when he gives 
us an account of the battle, which at firſt was in favour of Albinus, he has 
theſe words ; © The Britons purſuing and ſhouting ®,” as if Albrmus's army had 
conlifted moſtly or only of Britons. But afterwards he relates, how by the 
approach of Laetus with a freſh body of forces, the victory turned to the ſide 
of Severus. 


XIPHILINE tells us, that after Severus was emperor, he took a fancy 
to be called the ſon of Marcus Aurelius, and brother to Commodus ; and that 
he beſtowed divine honours upon Commodus, tho he had formerly blackened 
his character. This I mention, becauſe I think it may ſerve to illuſtrate ſome 
inſcriptions. In this reign *tis certain, that great matters were tranſacted in 
Britain ; though 'tis to be regretted that the hiſtorians give us ſo ſhort and 
general an account of them. Hpartian near the beginning of the life of Se. 
verus has this paſſage: © He ſent Heraclitus to ſecure Britain, and Plau- 
e tianus to ſcize the children of Niger“. And in his life of Peſcenninus 
Niger: © Severus ſent Heraclitus to ſecure Bithynia, and Fulvins to ſeize 
e the.ſons of Nijger*. Salmaſins juſtly corrects the former paſſage by this 
latter, and ſhews that for Britannias there, we ſhould read Bithynias. The 
tenor of the hiſtory, and the parallel accounts of other hiſtorians, confirm 
this correction. Aurelius Victor intimates that Albinus was defeated and 
killed at Lions, when he was endeavouring after the death of Pertinax to pals 
into Britain, and had aſſumed the purple in Gaul. 


THERE was no doubt a conſiderable ſpace between the death of Julian, 
Severus's predeceſſor, and of Albinus, the latter of his rivals. The former 
was in the year 193, and according to ſome the latter not till 199. After 
the death of Albinus, Herodian tells us, © that Severus ordered the affairs of 
« Britain, and divided the government of this nation into two provinces “. 


I MEET with nothing more relating to Britain, that can be relied on, till 
Severnus's expedition, when he came over in perſon ; except that Virius furl 
was propractor, as we learn from an antient inſcription found at Lee in Tork- 
ſhire®. In this inſcription Antonimus, the fon of Severus, is ſtiled Caeſar 
deſjenatus: ſo that I am apt to think Virius Lupus was ſettled here pro- 


praetor, as ſoon as Severus had any power in this iſland, or immediately after 


the death of A/binus; and that he continued in this poſt till Severus came 
over in perſon. It would be a great ſatisfaction to determine the time of 
this emperor's coming to Britain. Tis certain that it was after all his other 
expeditions were over; for he ended his reign, and life in this iſland. But 
how long he was in Britain, before he died, is the difficult queſtion. X7phi- 
line ſays expreſſly, that © he returned not from the Britiſb expedition, but 
died there, three years after he undertook it *.” But this, I think, muſt be 

underſtood 


a Lib. 111. cap. 20. f Clodium Albinum victum Lugduni coegit mo- 
b An ala, b] Tov Bperlavav. ri, qui Pertinacis auctor occidendi, cum eo metu 
Lib. 111. cap. 22. I have ſaid nothing more of in Britannos, quam provinciam a Commodo me- 
Peſcenninus Niger, becaule the ſcene of his action ruerat, tramittere nitebatur, in Gallia invaſerat 
Was in the eaſt, and the hiſtorians who write his imperium. Aurel. Victor in Septimio. 
life ſay nothing in it that relates to this iſland. s Lib. 111. Cap. 24. 
© Lib. Lxxv. p. 85 3. n The original is be. The copy is inſerted in my 
4 Heraclitum ad obtinendas Britannias, Plautia- obſervations. He is alſo named in another inſcrip- 
num ad occupandos Nigri liberos miſit. Script. tion, Yorkſhire, No 1. Ulpian calls him praeſidem 
Hiſt. Aug. p. 339. Britanniae. ff. Lib. xxv1. t. 6. F. 4. L 
* Sane Severus Heraclitum ad obtinendam Bi- 1 *Oux e dd A retro It wink rin 
thyniam miſit; Fulvium autem ad occupandos rie. Lib. LXXVI. p. 866. 
adultos Nigri filios. Ibid. p. 372. | | 
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underſtood with ſome latitude, ſo as to take in part of the fourth year. This, 
if we ſuppoſe Severus to have died at the end of the year 210, or the begin- 
ning of 211, will by reckoning backward bring us to 207; which is the 
very lateſt it could be. When Spartian is near finiſhing his account of Se- 
wverus's expedition in the caſt, he adds, When he paſled thro' Antiochia, 
“ having given the fg virilis to his eldeſt ſon, he appointed him conſul 
« along with himſelf, and immediately they begun their conſulate in Hria“.“ 
From this paſſage it is plain, that Severus and his fon Caracalla entered upon 
their joint conſulate, when they were in Hria, in their return to Rome; for 
that they were now upon their return, is clear beyond diſpute both from 
Spartian himſelf, and other hiſtorians. This conſulate according to the FAI. 
conſulares was in the year 202. At the beginning of this year, or before it, 
Caracalla had taken the faga virilis; and he with his father Severus travelled 
into Aegypt, before they came to Rome; but as this was only for curioſity, 
or deyotion to the god Serapzs (as the hiſtorians inform us) we have no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that they ſtaid there any time, and therefore in all probability 
they arrived at Rome before the expiration of their conſulate, This is farther 
confirmed by Xiphilinès account, who tells us, that Severus in the tenth year 
of his reign gave a congiary to the people, and as many pieces of gold to 
them and the guards, as he had reigned years. And that at the ſame time 
his ſon Antoninus married Plautilla, the daughter of Plantianus*. That 
was in the year 202, or the former part of 203. Now four or five years may 
be a large allowance for what happened in Italy, between the time of Se- 
veruss return from the caſt, and his expedition againſt Britain. Nor has 
any thing except this paſſage in Xiphiline occurred to me, to induce me to 
think this expedition was ſo late as 207. 1 am much of opinion, that this 
year at fartheſt Severus and his two ſons were in Britain, having proba- 
bly made their preparations, if not alſo their voyage the year before; and 
that this was the firſt campaign in this iſland, under the command of Se- 
verus himſelf. For Herodian informs us, that © whilſt Severus was under a 
* mighty concern about the conduct of his two ſons, particularly with rela- 
te tion to one another, he receives letters from the governour of Britain 
“ (perhaps Virius Lupus) informing him of the inſurrections and inroads of 
ce the barbarians, and the havock they made far and near, and begging either 
< a greater force, or that the emperor would come over himſelf. Severus 
< for ſeveral reaſons was plcaſcd with the news, and notwithſtanding his age 
« and infirmity reſolves to go over in perſon. And tho by reaſon of the 
« gout upon him, he was forced to be carried in a litter, yet he entered 
upon the journey with a juvenile briskneſs and courage, and performed it 
with great expedition. He quickly croſſed the ſea, and as ſoon as he came 
upon the iſland, having gathered a very great force together, he made ready 
« for ware. The Britons being alarmed and terrified, would fain have ex- 
« cuſed themſelves, and treated about peace. But Severus unwilling to loſe 
his labour, or to miſs the glory of being called Brit annicus, diſmiſſes their 
ambaſladors, and carries on his military preparations. Particularly he took 
care to make bridges or cauſcys* through the marſhes, that the ſoldiers might 
* travel and fight upon firm ground.” The hiſtorian next gives a ſhort de- 
ſcription of the inhabitants, and ſays © that many parts of Britain were be- 
come fenny by the frequent inundatipns of the ſea. The natives oo 
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Deinde quum Antiochiam tranſiſſet, data vi- aidzs & iv SIC dn N ,. Lib. It. 
rili toga filio majori, ſecum eum conſulem deſig- cap. 11 Theſe ſeveral accounts are very conſiſtent. 
nav1t, et ſtatim in Syria conſulatum inierunt. Script. ib. LXXXF. init. 

iſt. Aug. p. 352. The ſame author ſays, that © Herodian, Lib. 111. cap. 46. 
When the Parthian expedition was near over, An- 4 I believe Herodian's 3 is a general one, 
toninus was in the thirteenth year of his age. Ibid. as that in Galgacus's ſpeech. Yrpora ipſa ac ma- 
P. 351. And Herodian tells us that both the ſons nus ſilvis ac paludibus emuniendis verbera inter ac 
of Severus were approaching the age of puberty when contumelias conterunt. Tacit. in vit. Agricolae, 
their father returned from the eaſt. Aya 2 T3s Cap. 31. | 
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te thro' theſe fens, or run thro' them up to the waſt in mud. For the greateſt 
« part of their bodies being naked they regard not the dirt. They wear iron 
e about their bellies and necks, eſteeming this as fine and rich an ornament, 
* as others do gold. They make upon their bodies the figures of divers animals, 
e and uſe no clothing, that thoſe may be expoſed to view. They are a very 
ce bloody and warlike people uſing a little ſhield or target and a ſpear. Their 
„ ſword hangs on their naked bodies. They know not the uſe of a breaft. 
te plate and helmet, and imagine theſe would be an impediment to them in 
ce paſling the fens. The air is always thick with the vapours that aſcend from 
tc theſe marſhes.” The ſame hiſtorian proceeds with his ſtory, and adds, * that 
© Severus provided every thing that might be of ſervice to his own people, 
* and diſtreſs the enemy. And when all things were in ſufficient readine, 
« he leaves Geta in that part of the iſland, which was ſubject to the Romans, 
« to adminiſter juſtice and manage civil affairs, appointing ſome elderly 
<« friends to be his aſſiſtants. His ſon Antoninus he takes with him, when 
« he marches againſt the barbarians. The Roman army paſling the rivers 
te and trenches, that were the boundaries of the empire, skirmiſhed often in 
« a tumultuous manner with the barbarians, and as often put them to flight. 
te But it was eaſy for them to eſcape, and to hide themſelves in the woods and 
te fens, being well acquainted with the country, whereas the Romans laboured 
* under the oppoſite diſadvantages. By this means the war was prolonged. 
« Severus being old and infirm, and confined at home, would have committed 
« the management of the war to his ſon Antoninus. But he neglecting the 
e barbarians endeavoured to gain the Roman army, aſpired after the empire, 
e and reproached his brother. During his father's lingering ſickneſs he en- 
« deavourcd to prevail with the phyſicians and ſervants to diſpatch him. At 
<« laſt Severus died worn out with ſorrow more than the diſeaſe.“ 


X1PHILINE from Dion gives the following account of this expedition of 
Severus. © Severus, ſays he, obſerving that his two ſons were abandoned 
* to their pleaſures, and that the ſoldiers neglected their exerciſes, undertook 
« an expedition againſt Britain, tho' he was perſuaded from his horoſcope, 
te that he ſhould never return from thence to Italy. He had it drawn upon 
ce the cicling of a hall in his palace, where he ſat to hear cauſes, Every thing 
« was marked there, except the moment of his birth. The augurs had fore- 


“ told him the ſame thing, when one of his ſtatues, which was placed upon 


te the gate, through which the army was to paſs from the camp, was ſtruck 
« with lightning, and three letters of his name effaced. Nor did he ever 
« return from this expedition, but died three years after he firſt ſet out from 
« Rome. He got a prodigious maſs of riches in Britain. The two moſt 
<* conſiderable bodies of the people of that iſland, and to which almoſt all 
« the reſt relate, are the Caledonitns, and the Maeatae. The lattet dwell near 
ce the great wall that ſeparates the iſland in two parts; the others live be- 
« yond them*. Both of them inhabit upon barren, uncultivated moun- 
< tains, or in deſart marſhy plains, where they have neither walls nor towns, 
% nor manured lands, but feed upon the milk of their flocks, what they get 
* by hunting, and ſome wild fruits. They never cat fiſh, tho* they have great 
ce plenty of them. They have no houſes but tents, where they live naked. 
« The women arc common among them, and they take an equal care of all 
« the children they bring forth. Their government is popular, and the exer- 


I cife to which they are moſt addicted, is that of robbing. They fight upon 


« chariots, their horſes are low but ſwift. They have great agility of cnt 
| . « an 


* Lib.Lxxv1. p. $66, &c. to this wall, but on the north ſide of it. Talſo am 
j Is of wiv Mad, ef; dur ad Ju- of opinion that the wall in the north of England #s 
T&Mowen, 5 hv view J, Thurs. Kerudima I that which Dion refers to, for this diviaes * 
6% Exelves, P. 866. This paſſage appears to me iſland, more nearly than the other, into dub 7 
ro imply that the Macatae dwelt between the Cale- parts; and das I believe ſo thought to do by ſome 
donians and the wall intended by the hiſtorian, and of the antient writers. 
conſequently that the Macatae were ſituated next 
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« and tread very ſurely. The arms they make uſe of are a buckler, a poniard, 
« 4 ſhort lance, at the lower end of which is a piece of braſs in the form of 
« an apple, with this their cuſtom is to make a noiſe, in order to frighten 
« their enemies. They are accuſtomed to fatigue, to bear hunger, cold, and 
« all manner of hardſhips. They run into the moraſles up to the neck, and 
« live there ſeveral days without eating. When they are in the woods they 
feed upon roots and leaves. They make a certain food, that ſo admirably 

ſupports the ſpirits, that when they have taken the quantity of a bean, 
« they feel no more hunger or thirſt. This is the manner of living among 
« the inhabitants of Britain. The country is about ſeven thouſand one hun- 
« qdred and thirty two furlongs in length, its greateſt breadth is about two 
« thouſand three hundred and ten, and its leaſt about three hundred. We 
« are maſters of little leſs than half the iſland *. Severus having undertaken 
« to reduce the whole under his ſubjection, entered into Caledonia, where he 
« had endleſs fatigues to ſuſtain, foreſts to cut down, mountains to leyel, mo- 
« raſſes to dry up, and bridges to build. He had no battle to fight, and ſaw no 
enemies in a body. Inſtead of appearing, they expoſed their flocks of ſheep 
and oxen, with a deſign to ſurpriſe our ſoldiers, that ſhould ſtraggle from 
the army for the ſake of plunder. The waters too extreamly incommoded 
« our troops, inſomuch that ſome of the ſoldiers being able to march no far- 
« ther, begged of their companions to kill them, that they might not fall 
« alive into their enemies hands. In a word, Severus loſt fifty thouſand men 
« there, and yet quitted not his enterprize, He went to the extremity of the 

iſland, where he obſerved very exactly the courſe of the ſun in thoſe parts, 
« and the length of the days and nights both in winter and ſummer. He 
was carried all over the iſland in a cloſe chair, by reaſon of his infirmities, 
and made a treaty with the inhabitants, by which he obliged them to relin- 
quiſh part of their country to him. In the mean time the debauched courſe 
of life, that his ſon Antoninus led, gave him very ſharp diſquietudes. He 
foreſaw that he would not fail to rid himſelf of his brother Geta, when he 
had an opportunity; and he knew that he had laid ſnares for himſelf. 
This wicked ſon went out of his tent one day making loud complaints of 
Caſtor, the moſt deſerving of any of his father's officers, to whom Severus 


had perſuaded ſome ſoldiers to join with him in his clamours, and to make 
a diſturbance. But they were huſhed at the fight of Severus, who appeared 

in an inſtant, and ordered the moſt mutinous to be ſeized and puniſhed. 
Another time as Severus and Antoninus went to meet the Caledonians, in 
order to receive their arms, and to confer with them about the conditions 
of peace, being both on horſeback at the head of the army that followed 
them, the army of the enemy being near at hand likewiſe, Antoninus 
ſtopped his horſe, drew his ſword, and was going to thruſt it into the back 


* ſhricks ſtopped his hand. Severus turned back at the noiſe, ſaw the naked 
* ſword, and held his peace. Having ſome time after aſcended his tribunal, 
* and diſpatched ſome affairs, he went to the praerorium, and ſent for his ſon, 
* Papinian, and Caſtor. Then putting a ſword in the midſt of them, he 
* upbraided Antoninus with his inſolent deſign of attempting his life, and of 
committing ſo horrid a crime in preſence of the allies and enemies of the 
* Roman people. It is eaſy for you, added he, to kill me, if you have ſuch 
* a deſire. I am old, and almoſt without motion. But if your own hand 
* abhors the action, employ that of Papinian the praefectus praetorio, who 
vill not fail to execute what you command him, ſince you are in poſſeſſion of 
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of Severus his father. Thoſe who were behind cried out, and by their 
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« the imperial dignity. Severus was ſatisfied with ſpeaking to him after this 
« manner, without uſing a greater ſeverity, tho' he would often blame Marcus 
« Aurelius, for not putting Commodus to death. He would ſometimes too 
te threaten Antoninus hard. But then he was in anger, and he really had a 
« greater tenderneſs for his children than for the republick. Yet one cannot 
te excuſc him for having been the cauſe of the death of the younger, and for 
re having in ſome ſort delivered him over to his brother, who was to put him 


< to death. 


ce THE inhabitants of Britain having taken up arms contrary to the faith 
« of treaties, Severus commanded his ſoldiers to enter their country, and to 
ce put all they met to the ſword, making uſe of two Greek verſes, the ſenſe 
ce of which was, that they ſhould not let the very children eſcape, that were 
« hid in their mothers bellies. That which diſpoſed him to make fo cruel a 
« war upon theſe people was, that the Caledonians and the Maeatae had 
te agreed together to join their force, in order to break the treaty, and ſhake 
c off the yoke of obedience. But in the midſt of his enterprize he was 
© taken off by a diſtemper, to which it was ſaid Antoninus had very much 


s contributed.” 


I HAVE ſet together the accounts of both theſe hiſtorians, that we may 
from hence form a better judgment of ſeveral things relating to this expedition 


Tux deſcription Herodian and Xiphiline give of the inhabitants of this 
northern part of Britain ſeems very applicable to the preſent Highlanders, 
the poſterity of the Mazatae and Caledonii. And the fame may be faid of 
the deſcription which Tacitus gives of thoſe people, and their arms, and way 
of fighting. According to him they were © a ſtrong warlike nation, uſing 
« large ſwords without a point, and targets, wherewith they artfully defended 
© themſelves againſt the miſſive weapons of the Romans, at the ſame time 


a S©D..: 


« pouring ſhowers of darts upon them.“ 


WHaTrTis ſaid of Gera's being left in the provincial part of the iſland, may 
be confirmed and illuſtrated by the inſcriptions we meet with mentioning the 
name of Geta; for theſe belong to Torkſhire, and one to Monmonthſhire ; 
in the former of which counties Geta might probably fix his ſeat, Burton 
ſays at Tork, but produces no authority for it. en 


CARACALLA accompanies his father farther into the north, and according 
to Herodian the army paſſes the rivers and trenches, or ramparts? that were 


the boundary of the Roman empire. I think this paſſage in Herodian is much 


illuſtrated by a paſſage of Spartan in the life of Hadrian, which I quoted 
before ©, where he ſays, that the Romans were frequently ſeparated from the 
barbarians by a mural fence, where rivers did not part them. So Herodian 
ſeems to ſpeak here of the rivers and ramparts that were the boundary, and 
parted the Romans from the barbarians, and to mean in the general that the 
Romans entered the enemies country. If then Hadrian's vallum was at this 


time the principal boundary, which ſeems the moſt probable z theſe muſt be 


the ramparts which the army paſſed over. The Romans, as I have hinted in 
another place, might probably have ſome advanced ſtations beyond the valium, - 
and by the help of theſe they might be enabled to make ways and bridges 
through the marſhy grounds north of this vallum. Julius Agricola tis . 
. a 


4 Vita Agricolae, cap. 36. See alſo my obſerva- And fight ſecure behind the ſevenfold target. 
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had long before made the neceſſary ways through the province; or if any 
were omitted by him, they muſt have been ſupplied before the reign of Se- 
verus. Beſides, cauſeys and bridges in the province, or on the ſouth ſide of 
the vallum, could have done the Romans no ſervice in their marches and 
battles againſt the Caledonians, which were all performed after they had paſſed 
over this boundary. Herodian ſays expreſſly, that Severus made bridges through 
the fenny places, that the ſoldiers might paſs them ſafely and eaſily, and be 
on firm ground when they fought, But how could this purpoſe be anſwered 
by bridges at a great diſtance from the place of battle and the people they were 
to engage? Whatever then was done, was moſt probably between the two 
walls, if not partly beyond both. Beſides, the number of men the Romans 
loſt in carrying on theſe works, ſhew they were near the enemy, eſpecially 
if this loſs was from their ambuſcades. There are yet moraſſes enough near 
both the walls, but I think more near that in the north of England. 


HERODIAN ſpeaks of this war as if the whole had been carried on by 
«kirmiſhes and tumultuary engagements, without any regular battle, in which 
tho' the Romans had always the advantage, yet they might probably loſe 
more men this way in a number of battles, than by one pitched and deci- 


ſive fight. 


AccoRDING to Xiphiline*, Severus loſt fifty thouſand men in this expe- 
dition; but I much ſuſpect that the hiſtorian ſpeaks at large; tho' one would 
think Dion muſt have known, who lived at the time. However as he at- 
tributes this loſs very much to the works the ſoldiers were engaged in, cut- 
ting down woods, draining marſhes and lakes, and building bridges, and at 
the ſame time infeſted by the ambuſcades of the natives; I am of opinion 
that Severus's wall was built at this time, and is to reckoned among theſe 
works, tho' by much the greateſt of them. 


Ir is ſtrange that neither Herodian nor Xjphiline ſhould mention the 
building of a wall by Severus. Xiphiline ſays, © that the Maeatae dwell near 
<« the wall which divides the iſland into two parts“, but ſays nothing of its 
being built by Severus. However it is very evident from the expreſs teſti- 
mony of the Latin hiſtorians, that Severus did build a wall croſs this iſland. 


THis wall is called both murus and vallum in the Latin hiſtorians, but 
it is no where ſaid or implied, that it was only of earth, as it is of the other 
two; ſo that the ſtone wall, ſo much of which is yet remaining, has been 
undoubtedly the wall of Severus. But I ſhall give the paſſages of the hiſto- 
rians themſelves. Spartian, when he is ſumming up the exploits of this em- 
peror, calls this performance the greateſt glory of his reign. © He received 
« the Arabians into ſubjection, he compelled the Adiabeni to become tribu- 
“e tary, and fortified Britain, which is the greateſt glory of his reign, with a 
« wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea to ſea, whence alſo he took the name 
« of Britannicus*.” Aurelius Victor, who lived and wrote about the middle 
of the fourth century, ſays much the ſame thing. © For theſe fo great ex- 
te ploits the ſenate complimented” him with the ſurnames of Arabicus, Adia- 
&« benicus, and Parthicus. He till proceeding to greater things, having re- 
te pelled the enemy in Britain, fortified the country, which was ſuited to that 
< purpoſe, with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea to ſea *.” Eutropius 


lays, 
Lib. Lxxv1. p. 866, $67. 4 Ob haec tanta, Arabicum, Adiabenicum, et 
O d A ald u wefs dur 28 are Parthici omento patres dixere. His majora 


Xiouan, d Thy viow yn Tire. Aa⁊̃gngreſſus, Britanniam quae ad ea utilis erat, pulſis 

4H in deditionem accepit. Adiabenos in hoſtibus muro munivit, per tranſyerſam inſulam 
tributarios coëgit. Britanniam (quod maximum ejus duo utrimque ad finem oceani. And in his 
For wig decus eſt) muro per tranſverſam inſulam N he ſays the wall was thirty two miles in 
ducto, utrimque ad finem oceani munivit: unde length. Vallum, per xxx11 paſſuum millia a mari 
etiam Britannici nomen accepit. ad mare deduxit ; 
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ſays, © His laſt war was in Britain; and to fortify the provinces with all 
e poſlible ſecurity he drew a wall for xxx11 miles from ſea to ſea*.” Oroſius 
the Spaniſh hiſtorian, who wrote in the beginning of the fifth century, be- 
fore the Romans had abandoned this iſland, alſo affirms, © that Severus drew : 
« a great ditch, and built a ſtrong wall fortified with ſeveral turrets from ſea 
<« to fea CXXxX11 miles in length*.” Caſſiadorus who lived in the ſixth cen- 
tury, in his Chronicon having mentioned the conſuls Aper and Maximus, 
adds, © Under this conſulate Severus had his war in Britain, where to ſecure 
te the provinces from the incurſions of the barbarians, he drew a wall for 
cc CxxxII miles from ſea to ſea.” From all theſe teſtimonies, it is evident 
that Severus did build a wall in this iſland reaching from ſea to ſea, The 
grand way in which ſome of the hiſtorians introduce and expreſs this, was 
there no other argument, will ſcarce permit us to underſtand it only of re- 
pairing an old turf wall, that had been raiſed before by another hand. The 
difference of the numbers expreſſing the length of this wall in the ſeveral 
authors is owing to the ertor of the tranſcribers. The true reading has moſt 
probably been Lxxx11 (or Lxxxv according to ſome copies) and this by omit- 
ting the L became xxxII or xxxv, or by changing it into a c, it was made 
CXXXII or cxxxv. Hadrian's vallum was ſuppoſed to be cighty miles long; 
and Severus's wall was longer than that, about three miles at one end, and 
two at the other. As for the place where this wall was built, I ſee not how 
it can well be queſtioned, but that it was from Tine to Solway frith, paſſing 
thro' Northumberland and Cumberland, as I ſhall prove afterward in a diſtin& 
diſcourſe upon theſe walls. There is yet one teſtimony remaining, which I have 
deſignedly reſerved to the laſt, It is in Spartzan's life of Severus, After 
ce the wall was finiſhed in Britain, when he returned to the next ſtation *, 
ce not only a conqueror, but the founder of an eternal peace.“ That Severus 
did make peace with theſe people, ſeems to be farther confirmed by a medal of 
this emperor found at Cramond, with this legend on the reverſe, FYNDATOR 
PACIS, Which as I remember, is now in Baron Clerk's collection. For the words 
poſt murum aut vallum, in this paſſage of Spartian, the old reading was poſt 
murum apud vallum ; till Salmaſius, not attending to the reaſon of the ex- 
preſſion, and ſuppoſing it wrong, changed apud into aut. But I muſt think 
the former reading true, which gives us a plain intimation that Severus 
wall was built near to Hadrians vallum, nigh the ſame tract of ground, tho' 
not upon the ſame Foundation; which is certainly matter of fact, and worthy 
of the hiſtorian's remark. And this may poſlibly be one reaſon, why ſome 
have imagined, that Severus only repaired Hadrian's vallum ; concluding from 
the nearneſs of the two works, that they muſt have been done by the ſame 
hand, and at the ſame time. What I would farther obſerve is, that this quo- 
tation plainly implies, that the wall was finiſhed before Severus returned to 
Tork, and conſcquently ſoon after the peace was concluded. And there was 
perhaps ſcarce time for him to begin, and finiſh the wall, between the con- 
cluſion of the peace and his death, and much leſs between the concluſion of 


the peace, and his going to Tork. 


, 


FRO Mͤ theſe conſiderations it is my opinion, that Severus came into Bri- 
tam in the beginning of the year 207 at lateſt, and that having prepared all 


2 Noviſſimum bellum in Britannia habuit : ut- 
que receptas provincias omni ſecuritate muniret, 
vu per XXx11 millia palluum a mari ad mare 

uxit. | | a 


b Severus Victor in Britanniam defectu pene 


omnium ſociorum trahitur: ubi magnis gravibuſ- 
que praeliis ſaepe geſtis, receptam partem inſulae 
a caeteris indomitis gentibus vallo diſtinguendam 
putavit; itaque magnam foſſam firmiſſimumque 
vallum crebris inſuper turribus communitum, per 
centum triginta et duo millia paſſuum a mari ad 
mare deduxit. Lib. vii. cap. 11. Jerome in his edi- 


tionof Euſebius's chronicle has much the ſame wordt. 
© His conſulibus, Severus in Britannos bellum 
movit; ubi ut receptas provincias ab incurſione 
barbarica faceret ſecuriores vallum per coor 
paſſuum millia a mari ad mare deduxit. 
4 This ſtation appears from the hiſtory to have 
been York. | 3 
* Poſt murum aut vallum miſſum in Britannia, 
quum ad proximam manſionem rediret, non 
lum victor, ſed etiam in aeternum pace 
volvens animo quid ominis ſibi occurreret, &c. 
Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 363. 
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things for the war, in this year, and 208, he marched to the north, beat the 


Caledonians, and built his wall. This I think is much confirmed by the in- 


ſcription on the Rock at the Gelt in Cumberland; for from this we may 
gather, that the Romans were at leaſt beginning to prepare ſtones for the 
wall before the end of the conſulate of Aper and Maximus, who were con- 
ſuls in 207, according to Helvicus and Almeloveen. I was agrecably ſur- 
priſed to find Caſſiodorus in his Chronicon placing the ſame tranſactions 
under the conſuls Aper and Maximus, which both confirms my conjecture 
about the time, and my explication of the inſcription. 


| CARACALLA and Geta were conſuls in 208. And in the year 209, that 
is, when Pompeianus and Lollianus Avitus were conſuls, I believe both the 
wall and the war were ended; becauſe the legio ſeeunda Auguſta, that had 


been employed in both, was then returned to their ſtated quarters at Caer- leon, 


as appears from another inſcription *, 


In the year 210 Severus was ſettled at Jork, as appears from his famous 
reſcript yet extant, dated at Tork when Fauſtinus and Rufus (or Rnfianus) 
were conſuls<Þ And this ſeems to have been the laſt year of his life; or it 
he ſurvived this year, that was all. This ſuits very well with the length of 
his reign; which according to Xiphiline was ſeventeen years, eight months, 
and three days *. For 'tis plain from the foregoing account, that he aſſumed 
the purple before the middle of the year 193, and conſequently according to 
this account, muſt have died near the beginning of the year 211*. Severus 
could not well be leſs by Herodians account than a year or two at Tork, be- 
fore he died: for he tells us, that“ he continued ill a long time after his 
« return from the war, and that the delay of his death was ſuch, as put Ca- 
« racalla out of all patience, ſo that he was contriving to haſten it by indirect 
« means. At laſt he died, being rather worn out with ſorrow, than by the 
« diſtemper *.” But this hiſtorian takes no notice of the peace concluded by 
Severus with the Britons, and ſeems to intimate, as if the war was carricd 
on all his time, and no peace made with them till after his death by Cara- 
calla, contrary to the account given before from Spartian; with whom 
 Xiphiline agrees, though he tells us that the Caledonians and Maeatae 

revolted again before the death of Severus, who was preparing a freſh war 
againſt them when he died :. Nor is this altogether inconſiſtent with what 
Sartian relates, as ſome of his laſt words, that © he found diſturbances every 
« where in the empire when he entered upon it, but left it quiet even to the 


« Britons *.” For by Britons here may be underſtood the inhabitants of the 


province, whom theſe northern people might not as yet have diſturbed, tho 


they were upon the revolt. Herodians account of thoſe tranſactions ſeems 


to be too looſe and general, 


I KNow not well how to define the limits of the Roman dominions in 
this iſland at the concluſion of the peace. The boundary walls, which ac- 
cording to Herodian, the Roman army paſſed, were moſt probably thoſe in 
the north of England; and therefore the ſeat of the war and the Roman 
conqueſts at this time muſt have been chiefly in the ſpace between the two 
walls in England and Scotland; and perhaps this was the part yielded up again 


* by 


Cumberland, Ne xl. v. See alſo the inſerip- about the beginning of February : 7 e 5% 
ji Yorkſhire to the honour of this emperor and v«Cpovarcis dme ib. LXXVI. p. 868. 
s ſons, for theſe were moſt likely to be erefted after Lib. 11. cap. 49. I think the expreſſion, ; q 


they came over in perſon. 


ran in} 20) U bebe, Y ee Tv dura dor roy, 
be original is loſt, but the copy of it is inſerted ſtrongly implies that be waſted 4 conſider time 
in the obſervations on the inſcriptions 7 Monmouth- ore he was quite worn out. | 
ſhire, 812 e Lib. LxxVI. p. 868. . | 
Jod. Lib. nn. tit. 32. 1.2. n CTurbatam rempublicam * 7 paca- 
Lib. LxxvI. in fin. tam etiam Britannis relinquo. Script. Hiſt. Aug. 


© Xiphiline from Dion ſays expreſſly that be died p. 364. 


were poſſeſſed of one half of the iſlandꝰ before the war; that when the War 
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by the Caledonians, ſo that the northerly wall and friths again became the 
boundary. This is favoured by the medal before-mentioned, which was 
found at Cramond, about four miles weſt from Edinburgh. And medals much 
lower down in the empire have been found at the ſame place; which ſeems 
to argue that this ſtation was poſſeſſed by the Romans, at ſome times at leaf}, 
long after the reign of Severus. Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes © a large ditch with 
« two ramparts of ſtone and carth running between the So/way frith and 
« the frith of Edinburgh, two and twenty miles in length, to have been 
te the boundary made by the Caledonians to their reſpective territories 
te after the concluſion of the peace with Severus.” This is in ſome places 
called the Cartrail, and in others the Picts work ditch; and I think on 
Minchmoor it is called Wallace's dike. The fame gentleman obſerves, that 
upon the track of this ditch there are ſeveral round fumuli; but he thinks 
them not to be Roman. He farther tells us, that he traced this, © till it almoſt 
« joined a wall formerly made by the family of Northumberland, as a boun. 
« dary between England and Scotland.” In another journey he obſeryed 
ce the track of it atterwards running towards Canaby on the river Ek", 
All on the ſouth ſide, that is, the whole country from the frith of Edin. 
burgh to the river Tine he ſuppoſes to have been delivered up by the Cale. 
donians, when they concluded the peace with Severus. I am rather inclined 
to think, that the whole ſpace between the two walls was delivered up at 
this peace. The ſtory of Julia the wife of the emperor being in Caledonia“, 
if any ſtreſs can be laid upon it, rather argues the conqueſt of Severus to be far- 
ther advanced; and ſo alſo does the ſtory of Severus and Caracalla going to 
reccive the arms from the Caledonians, and to confer with them about the 
conditions of peace, when Caracalla made an attempt to aſſaſſi nate his father. 
It appears from Xiphiline's account, as if the Romans on this occaſion pene- 
trated beyond the more northerly wall, and eyen to the utmoſt parts of the 
iſland. For as he ſeems plainly to fix the Caledonians beyond the more nor- 
therly wall; ſo he tells us at firſt, that Severus entered into Caledonia, where 
he ſuſtained endleſs fatigues, and went near to the utmoſt part of the ifland*, 
where he exactly obſerved the courſe of the ſun. This account, tho it may 
ſeem a little hyperbolical, is confirmed by what Dion himſelf ſays occaſionally, 
when ſpeaking of Julius Caeſar's deſcent on this iſland : “ Britain was after- 
Wards known for certain to be an iſland ; firſt by Agricola, and then by 
« Jeverus*.” I am apt to think it will give ſome light into theſe and ſeveral 
other hiſtorical paſſages*, to conſider what notions the Romans had of the 
poſition of the northern parts of our iſland. It is certain that Scotland, as to 
the length of it, runs almoſt north and ſouth, and yet tis equally certain, that 
Ptolemy makes it to lic almoſt caſt and weſt ; ſo that what is really the weſtern 


| coaſt of Scotland, is according to him the moſt northern part of the whole 


iſland; and other antient geographers ſeem to have had the - ſame notions 
with Ptolemy. There is therefore no reaſon to doubt, but that the Romans 
generally had the ſame opinion concerning this matter. For this reaſon when 
they arrived at the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, near the Mule either of Kantyr 
or Galloway, they might imagine themſelves at the very northern limits of Bri- 
tan ; for ſo they certainly took it to be. And the hiſtorians in their accounts 
might well repreſent this affair after the ſame manner, having the ſame no- 
tions. But to return: Since X7zphzlime expreſſly aſſures us, that the Romans 


was 
2 Iriner. Septentr. p. 102. as if the Romans were near the utmoſt bounds of 
d Ibid. p. 103. the iſland, when it is certain that they were not 
4 Xiphiline, Lib. LXXVI. much beyond the Tay. Nunc terminus 


Britanniae 
© Ibid. p. 867. His words are, Ou pin daig- patet, &c. Vit. Agric. cap. 30. So Agricola alſo 
mer ety To fodTw The vit aMnndou. Thisex- in his ſpeeth ; Finem Britanniae non fama nec fur 


expreſſion admits of ſome latitude. more, ſed caſtris et armis tenemus. Ibid. cap. 33. 
© Lib. xxx1x. p. 114. I confeſs Xiphiline and Herodian ſeem not #0 
f Such for inſtance as that in Tacitus, where he have had aiftinit notions of the ' different Roman 


introduces Galgacus expreſſing himſelf in his ſpeech walls in Britain. Bu# f I am 10 Ae — 
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was begun, they penetrated almoſt to the utmoſt limit; and that after this 
ſucceſs and victory the peace was concluded, and a good part of the country 
yiclded up : I fay, whoever lays all this together, will probably ſee ſufficient 
reaſon to conclude, that the boundary at the peace could not well be ſhort 
of the more northerly wall. And tis ſcarce probable, had Severus repaired 
the more northerly wall at the concluſion of the peace, that the Caledonians 
would ſo ſoon again have attempted a revolt, as we are informed they did, 
by Xiphiline. The not doing of this might be their inducement, and adds 
very much to the probability, that the more ſouthern wall was really that 
built by Severus. If the Cartrail, as Mr. Gordon thinks, was a boundary upon 
the conlcuſion of any peace; I rather think it muſt have been at Caracalla's 
peace, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the following period. 


I SHALL conclude the chapter with this obſervation : That the Romans 
ſcem to have been indifferent about keeping poſſeſſion of any part of this 
iſland beyond the walls. I have ſhewn before, that Julius Agricola advanced 
his conqueſts beyond the walls, and perhaps as far as any who ſucceeded him; 
and yet his praetentura of garriſons or ſtations was no farther north, than the 
iſthmus between Forth and Clyde. Antoninus Pius's wall was erected croſs 
the ſame iſthmus, tho his lieutenant Lollius Urbicus very probably carried 
his conqueſts farther to the north. The ſame ſeems to be true alſo of Seve- 
rug, from ſome circumſtances and particular accounts. The wall near which 
Severus was engaged, ſeems by Xzphiline's account to have been that nigh 
which the Maeatae inhabited. For when he is ſpeaking of Severus's actions, 
he deſcribes this people thus: The Maeatae dwell beſide that wall, which 
« divides the iſland into two parts*.” Yet when Severus concluded the peace 
with the Caledonians, the wall in Scotland was at moſt the northern boundary, 
as has been ſhewn. And agreeably to this, Appian of Alexandria, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus Pius, intimates that the Romans were not fond of 
poſſeſſing any thing beyond this wall: for he ſays they poſſeſſed more than half 
of Britain, and the beſt of it too, and had no occaſion for the reſt; nor was 
even that which they had of any great uſe to them“. I confeſs, that when 
I view ſome part of the country in the north of England, where the Romans 
had their military ways and ſtations, that queſtion naturally- ariſes, which has 
been often propoſed : What could move them to march ſo far to conquer ſuch 
a country? It appears wild and deſolate enough at preſent, but muſt have 
been more ſo at that time, from the accounts the Roman hiſtorians have given 
us of it. I ſhall leave the Caledonian Galgacus, or Tacitus for him, to return 
the anſwer. © If the enemy was rich, their covetouſneſs moved them; if 
« poor, their ambition. And when they added farther deſolation to a deſo- 
ate country, this was their peace ©.” In fact tis plain, that the Romans 
had upon ſome occaſions conquered farther to the north, than they thought 
proper to make any ſettlements. Tho' we have ſome Roman encampments 
and other antiquities beyond the Tay; yet I do not know that we have any 
certain evidence of a Roman town, or caſtra ſtativa beyond it. Ardoch is 
louth from the Tay; tho the military way is ſaid to be continued by it, and 

beyond 


hiſtorians generally thought the iſland pretty equall 
divided by the 92 0 in the as. ry Rand hes 
that the-wall in Scotland included more than the 
half of it. See the following quotations from Xi- 
philine and Appian. This remark if it hold true 
may be of ſome 8 | 
Older J it Mail au agg; avra diary iouamn, 
N vnowv JUN Nu. Lib. Lxxvi. p. 866. Theſe 
acatae cannot be the ſame with the Mertae in 
Ptolemy, auh are placed by bim at or near the ut- 
woſk part of Scotland. 
„ Tis Beau idle view 73 xegmoor I Um 
„e, sd Ths dns debeo, & yep Fuvgogos d 
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Iv, d ny Euar. In proem. . This of Appian very 
much favours Caſaubon's readmg of thoſe words of 
Aurelius Victor, which I have quoted before ; Bri- 
tanniam, quae ad ea utilis erat, muro munivit. 
He reads, Britanniam quoad utilis erat—as far as 
it was of any uſe or ſervice. See pag. 61. 

© Raptores orbis poſtquam cuncta vaſtantibus 
defuere terrae, et mare ſcrutantur. Si locuples 
hoftis eſt, avari; ſi pauper, ambitioſi. Soli omnium 
opes atque inopiam pari affectu concupiſcunt. So- 
lirudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. Tacit. Vir. 
Agric. cap. 30. 
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beyond the Tay. The Romans might poſſibly at ſome times have an advanced 
ſtation or two even beyond Antonimus's wall, but theſe I believe muſt have 
been the moſt northerly ſettlements. I think it alſo remarkable, that in the 
Roman ſtations and forts in Scotland, there does not appear ſuch large remains 
of ſtone buildings, either without or within, as are frequent in England. 
This is eſpecially remarkable with reſpect to the forts on the wall; and makes 
it more probable, that the Romans had ſeldom any fixed ſettlements there, ſo 
as to have occaſion to raiſc any buildings or forts; and yet abundance of coins 
of the lower empire have been found in Scotland. This argues that the No. 
mans were, at leaſt upon ſome occaſions, late poſſeſſed of theſe parts. Tis 
true a medal may be accidentally dropped by ſome other perſons in places 
where the Romans never came ; but when a number of medals are found in 
Roman ſtations or towns, there is no reaſon to think they came from any 
others, but the Romans themſelves. Mr. Gordon informs us, © * that in digging 
« up a ſmall tumulus called the green cairn, near the caſtle of G/ames in 
« Strathmore, an urn was lately diſcovered with great quantities of Roman 
« medals in filver ; many of which are in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of $rrath. 
« more. And at a place called the ſilver bourn, near Aberdeen, a great 
« quantity of Roman medals was alſo found. Beſides, a great way farther 
« north in the country of the Boyn, ſeveral Roman coins were dug up, four 
« of them medals of Antoninus Pius; one of Fauſtina; one of Otho in 
ce ſilver, whoſe reverſe had this legend, VICTORIA OTHONIS; the reſt were 
« of different emperors : and all theſe ſeem to evidence, that the Romans, 
particularly Severus, penctrated farther into Caledonia, than the river Tay. 
« But as there are no veſtiges of Roman encampments, nor altars with in- 
« ſcriptions to be ſeen there, their marches through that country were (as he 
« thinks) only curſory, and they never had a ſettled ſtation beyond the Tay. 
« And what confirms this the more, is, that the medals and Roman coins to 
« the northward of that river, have been all found in ſepulchral monuments ; 
« which were probably erected there on the deceaſe of ſome of their com- 
«© manders, in their marches through that country.” | 


CHAPTER V. 


The fifth Hiſtorical period, from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Caracalla, to the reign 
of Yalentinian the third. 


In which are contained the Roman affairs in Britain from the 
death of Severus, till they abandoned the iſland about the middle 
of the fifth century. | 


the northern Britons ſoon revolted again, after they had concluded a 

peace with Severus; upon which Severus, as tis ſaid, gave cruel orders 
to ſpare none of them, neither the young, nor even women with child, 
which orders were expreſſed in two or three Greek verſes. One would think 
it muſt be this latter war, which Herodian refers to, when he informs us, 
that a peace was concluded with the Britons by Caracalla, immediately after 
the death of his father Severus. At this peace, which ſeems to have been 
3 ; diſhonourable 


1 has been hinted in the foregoing chapter, that according to Xiphiline 


2 Itiner. Septent. p. 186. 
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diſhonourable and diſadvantagious to the Romans, Caracalla tis likely delivered 
up a part of what Severus had recovered by war, and ſecured at his peace; 
ſo that the more ſoutherly wall might again become the boundary, though I 
rather think that the Romans ſtill retained ſome advanced ſtations beyond it. 
And ſome inſcriptions, and medals *, and alſo the Itinerary ſeem to confirm 
ir, For in the Itinerary Bremenium, which without doubt is Niecheſter in 
Northumberland, is called the limes à vallo; that is, as I take it, the limit 
or boundary beyond the wall, tho' near it. I alſo take Blatum Bulgium, and 
caſtra exploratorum to have been on the north ſide of the wall. And there- 
fore if the Itinerary, or this part of it, was wrote in Caracallas time; this is 
a ſtrong argument, that the wall in England was then the main boundary : 
tho' the Romans at the ſame time poſſeſſed ſome advanced ſtations beyond it, 
which were quitted or loſt before the time of writing the Notitia; for that 
ſcems to mention no ſtation north of the wall, 


Burt whatever were the limits upon this peace made by Caracalla, we are 
informed he immediately left Britain after he had concluded it, For as Hero- 
lian informs us, © both the brothers ſharing in the empire, ſailed together 
« from Britain, carrying their father's remains, an army, and the honour of 
« victory with them.” How Geta was afterwards declared an enemy, and 


murdered by Caracalla, is generally known; and as it relates not particularly 
to Britain, I pals it over. 


AFTER this, from the ycar 211, follows a long and profound ſilence in the 
Roman hiſtorians, with reſpect to any tranſactions in Britain. They ſay 
nothing about it during the reſt of Caracalla's reign, nor in the ſucceeding 
reigns of Macrinus with his ſon Diadumenius, Heliogabalus, Alexander 
Severus, Maximinus with his ſon Maximus in whole time were the African 
Gordians, Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gordian the third; that is, for the ſpace 
of thirty three years, from 211 to 244, when Philip began to reign ; and even 
after this the ſame ſilence is continued thro' ſome of the ſucceeding reigns, as 


will immediately appear. There is indeed a paſſage in Lampridius's life of MEXANDER Sey. 


Alexander Severus, which ſeems to intimate, that according to ſome he was 
lain in Britain. In Britannia, ut ali: volunt in Gallia, in vico cui Sicila nomen 
eſt, eum occiderunt ©. The ſame hiſtorian gives ſeveral plain intimations, that 
this cmperor, at leaſt connived at Chriſtianity, if he did not directly encourage 
it“. When the victuallers claimed a public place, which the Chriſtians uſed 
for their worſhip, the emperor anſwered : It is better that God be worſhipped 
« there in any manner, than that it ſhould be given to the victuallers*.” And 
this cmperor's great regard is well known to that Chriſtian ſentence : © What 
« you would not have done to you, do not you to another.“ Yet we have 
in Britain a remarkable * inſcription to this emperor, which at firſt view may 
ſcem to look not like Chriſtianity 3 tho' indeed we find the like expreſſions 
afterwards applied to ſome Chriſtian emperors. 


Bur notwithſtanding the ſilence of the Roman hiſtorians, we learn from Con I. 


inſcriptions the names of three propraeters under Gordian the third; namely 
Maecilius Fuſcus, Cneius Lucilianus, and Nonnius Philippus. The two for- 
mer are mentioned in two inſcriptions found at Lancheſter in the county of 


Durham", and the laſt in one found at Old Carliſle in Cumberland. I call 
| | NMonnius 


but much effaced. I. had one of them with the gitaſſe fertur. 


bead of Marcus Aurelius: Ir is nom in the poſſeſſion  * Melius eſſe ut quomodocunque illic Deus co- 
of Dr. Hunter of Durham. | 


latur, quam popinariis dedatur. Ibid. 575. 
b Lib. 111, cap. FI. f Quod dbl Keri non vis, alteri ne feceris. 
© Script. Hiſt. Aug. p.587. p. 577. | 
4 Chriſtianos eſſe pailus eſt. Script. Hiſt. Aug. 1 No I. 
P. 530. Chriſtum et — — habebat. h No xI, XII. 
Ibid. p.540. Chriſto templum facere voluit eum- Noe Lv. 


Several coins wore lately, found. at Riecheſter, que inter deos * Quod et Hadrianus co- 
568. 
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Nonnius Philippus the laſt, becauſe the date of that inſcription, Attico et 
Praetextato coſſ. (that is in the year 242) ſhews that Nonnius Philippus 
was legate when Gordian went upon his expedition into the caſt, from whence 
he never returned, being ſlain about a year or two after by Philip, who ſuc- 
cceded him. I may farther add, that (as the ingenious Mr. Gale has remarked) 
« Gordian the third was ſo beloved of the ſoldiery, that ſeveral legions com- 
« plimented him by honouring themſelves with his name, as the /egz0 tertia 
Italica, the legio decima gemina, and decima tertia gemina.” Lis plain 
that ſome of the forces in this iſland have alſo paid him that compliment ; 
for beſides the egi Gordiana, mentioned in the two inſcriptions above“ 
(and ſuppoſed by Mr. Gale to be the /egio ſexta victrix) 1 find that the cohors 
Aelia Dacorum is called Gordiana in an inſcription in Cumberland®, which is 
one of thoſe that belong to Burdoſwald. 


PuIL Ip. PHIL1P ſucceeded in the year 244, and made his ſon, tho' but a child, 
partner with him in the empire. There are ſome inſcriptions that belong to 
this emperor, which may be ſeen in their proper place. But I know of no- 
thing material in the Roman hiſtory relating to Britain in his time, or the 
reigns of thoſe who next ſucceeded, namely Decius Gallus with his fon Vo. 
Iufranus*, and Aemilian. 


VALERIAN. VA4LERIAN was made emperor in the year 253, and his ſon Gallienus 
ſhared in the empire. Aſter Valerian was taken priſoner by Jopores king of 
Perſia, Gallienus began to reign alone, about the year 259; and in the time 
of this emperor role up the thirty tyrants. Trebellius Pollio, ſpeaking of the 

Garrinxys effeminate and diſſolute life of Gallienus, ſays, © he ſuffered about thirty 
<«« tyrants, the diſgrace of the Roman empire; fo that even women might 
« have governed better*.” He mentions likewiſe another Valerian, bro- 
ther to Gallienus. But tho he has wrote the hiſtory both of theſe em- 
perors, and the thirty tyrants, he ſays nothing about Britain; and yet 
the medals of ſome of theſe tyrants, particularly Victorinus and Poſtumus, 
are frequently found in this iſland. Lollianus, the Tetrici, and Marius, 
are ſuppoſed to have born a great ſway in this iſland, where ſome of their 
medals arc alſo found. But the reſt of theſe tyrants ated their parts at a 
diſtance. 


THE next emperor is Claudius, who began to reign in the year 268. He 
was followed by Quintillus's ſhort reign of ſeventeen days. After him came 
Aurelian, who begun his government in the year 270. I meet with nothing 
relating to Britain, in their time or the following reign of Tacitus. 


PRO Bs. PROBUS ſucceeded to the empire about the year 276, who, as we are 
: told, conquered Proculus and Bonoſius (ſaid to be a Briton by deſcent') when 

they ſet up for emperors, and claimed Britain with other provinces . We are 

alſo informed that Probus granted to the Britons (if the reading be true) the 

privilege of planting vineyards and making wine“. And others relate, that 

having ſubdued the Vandals and Burgundians in a great battle, he ſent many 

of them over to Britain, who in the inſurrections that happened afterwards 


Were 
2 Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 357. a E Omneſque ſibi Britannias vindicarent. Ibid. 
® Durham, Ne x1, x11. p. 942. wag 3 
N II. n Gallis omnibus et Hiſpanis ac Britannis hinc 


4 There is an inſcription to theſe emperors upon a 2 ut vites haberent vinumaue conficerent. 
milliary pillar * near Grabe See York- id. Eutropius has it, Vineas Gallos et Panno- 
ſhire, Ne 111. nios habere permiſit. Lib. 1x. cap. 17. And br 

* Triginta prope tyrannos paſſus eſt, Romanum alſo gives an account of his victory over Proculus, 
dehoneſtantes imperium, ita etiam ut mulieres eo and Bonoſus, and Saturninus 00 in the eaſt. Quoſ- 
melius imperarent. Script. Hiſt. * p- 735. dam imperium uſurpare conatos, ſcilicet Saturni- 

f Originc Britannum. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 969. num in oriente, Proculum, Bonoſum, Agrippinae 

| multis certaminibus oppreſlit. Ibid. 
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were of great uſe to the Romans. Another hiſtorian * ſpeaks of a perſon 
(but does not mention his name) who had been recommended to Probus by 
Viftorinus Maurus his counſellor; who being ſent over to Britain, inſtead of 
ſerving the emperor, occaſioned a revolt in the province: but Victorinus him- 
ſelf ſlew this tyrant in Britain, and fo recovered the country. 


' Carvs (who made his two ſons Carinus and Numerian partners in the 
empire with himſelf) ſucceeded Probus in the year 282. Vopiſeus, who has 
wrote their lives, ſays nothing more of them with relation to Britain, than 
that Carus gave this iſland with other provinces to his ſon Carinus. 
Carus was killed by lightning, after he had reigned little more than a year; 
and Numerian his younger ſon was murdercd in his litter by the contrivance 
of his father-in-law Aper; who expected himſelf to be made emperor, but was 
| diſappointed, Diocleſian being choſen, and ſaluted emperor by the general 
conſent of the ſoldiers. This was done in the caſt, Carinus ſtill continuing in 
the government of the weſt 3 but in a little time he was conquered by Dio- 
cleſian, and then ſlain by a tribune of his own army. 


DIoCLESTAN's reign commences from the year 284. He afterwards ad- Dioct.e 51am, 
mitted to a ſhare in the empire Maximianus, who was ſurnamed Herculius Max TMIAN. 


from Hercules, as Diocleſian was alſo ſurnamed Fovins from Jupiter. Each 
of them appointed a Caeſar ; Diocleſian made choice of Galerins Maximianus, 
and Maximian choſe Conſtantius Chlorus. Conſtantius Chlorus married the 
ſtep· daughter of Maximianus Herculius, and Galerius married Diocleſian's 
daughter Valeria. In the reign of theſe emperors, as Aurelius Victor informs 
us, © Carauſius a skilful and experienced ſea-officer was ſet over a fleet to be 
« jmployed in guarding the ſeas againſt the Germans, who infeſted them. 
« Being clated with this honour, and enriched with the ſpoils which he did 
ce not bring into the treaſury, he ſeized the government of Britain, upon in- 
formation that Herculius had ordered him to be flain*.”” Eutropius gives 
much the ſame account. © Carauſius (ſays he) tho very meanly born, ob- 
e tained a conſiderable poſt in the army, and acquired a great reputation, 
« whilſt he enjoyed it. He at Bononia received a commiſſion to keep all 
e quiet at ſea upon the Belgic and Armorican coaſt, infeſted by the Francs 
« and Saxons ; and having taken many of the barbarians, without either re- 
ce turning the whole booty to the provincials, or remitting the ſame to the 
cc emperors; when a ſuſpicion aroſe, that he deſignedly ſuffered the bar- 
« barians to make inroads, that he might catch them as they were going off 
« with their booty, and by this means enrich himſelf. Orders were given 
« to Maximian to kill him; upon which he aſſumed the purple, and ſeized 
« on Britain; and when force had been uſed in vain, they were glad at lat 
© to ſtrike up a peace with him. Seven * years after he was killed by Allectus 
© his companion, who himſelf kept poſſeſſion of Britain for three years after 
« the death of Carauſius, and then was ſuppreſſed by the management of 
« Aſclepiodotus, the captain of the guards.” And he concludes the account 
by telling us, that © after ten years Britain was again recovered :. This 2 * 
| o 


2 See Milton. Hiſt. England, p. 102: ſe caedi juſſum compererat, Britanniam hauſto 

> Zoſimus, Lib. 1. imperio capeſſivit. 

© Decretis ſibi Galliis atque Italia, 1 — Hiſ- f Victor ſays, fix T- remiſſum in- 
paniis ac Britanniis et Africa. Script. Hiſt. Aug. ſulae imperium, poſtquam juſſis ac munimento 
p. 201 incolarum contra gentes bellicoſas opportunior ha- 

Eutropius, Lib. rx. cap. 22. bitus : quem ſexennio poſt Allectus nomine dolo 

0 us Menapiae civis factis promptioribus circumvenit. 3 
enituit, eoque eum, ſimul quia gubernandi (quo 8 Poſt haec tempora etiam Carauſius, qui viliſ- 
officio adoleſcentiam mercede exercuerat) gnarus ſime natus, in ſtrenuo militiae ordine famam egre- 
habebatur; parandae claſſi ac propulſandis — giam fuerat conſecutus, cum apud Bononiam per 
nis maria infeſtantibus, praefecere. Hoc elatior, tractum Belgicae et Armoricae pacandum mare ac- 
cum parum multos opprimeret, neque praedae cepiſſet, quod Franci et Saxones infeſtabant, mul- 
omnia in aerarium referret; Herculii metu, a quo * barbaris ſaepe captis, nec praeda integra, aut 
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of the hiſtory, which relates to the agreement between the two emperors and 
Carauſius is confirmed by ſome medals of Diocleſian, Maximian, and Ca. 
rauſius, having on the reverſe, PROVIDENTIA AVGGG, Of PAX AVGGG, 
ſhewing there were three emperors conjoined at this time *. 


AFTER this Diocleſian and Maximian reſign to Calerius and Conſtantin, 
and Britain falls to the ſhare of Conſtantius. This ſeems to have been done 
about the year 304. This emperor came over into Britain, and reſided at 
Tork, where he died, and was enrolled among the gods“. In one of out 
inſcriptions he is ſtiled Dzvus Conſtantiuss . 


Co NSTANTINE the great, who was ſon. to Conſtantius by his wife He. 
lena, ſucceeds to the empire in the year 306. This emperor was for ſome 
time in Britain, and ſeems to have had wars with the Scots and Pics, wherein 
he had the advantage; tho he was recalled from this iſland by his other wars, or 
by his competitors. In the year 323 he was ſole emperor, and in 3.30 he removed 
the imperial ſeat to Bigantium or Conſtantinople, and died in 337. He is cen- 
ſured by Zoſemus* for withdraw ing the forces from the frontiers into towns, 
where they were rather burdenſome. than neceſſary, and thereby expoſing the 
outer parts of the empire to the inroads of the barbarians. There is an in- 
ſcription to this emperor found upon the Roman wall in Northumberland“, 
which ſcems to argue, that this wall was at that time poſſeſſed by the Romans; 
and may in ſome meaſure confirm the opinion, that the Romans and provincial 
Britons had wars with the northern nations in this reign. 


I SHALL here abridge what Cambden has faid* of - Conſtantine; and add 
ſome remarks upon it, which may ſerve to illuſtrate this part of the hiſtory. 
* Conſtantine conquered ſome, and drew others to his alliance bycdint of 


money. He fell upon the remoter parts of Britain, and the people of the 


iſlands thereabouts, and proſecuted the wars againſt the Caledonians and 
“ Pitts. And having defeated: the barbarians in Germany, and reconciled the 
Germans and Gauls to him, he drew his ſoldiers out of Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany, amounting to the number of ninety thouſand foot and eighty 
thouſand horſe, and marched againſt Maxentius. However that he returned 
again to Britain, is hinted by Euſebius, ho tells us that Conſtantine ſailed 
over to Britain, and overcame the inhabitants 3 and in another place, that 
he invaded Britain ſurrounded with the ſea, Which terminates the ſun - ſetting. 
About this time (as is manifeſt, from the Theodoſian code) Pacatianus was 

| 1 “ vice- 


rovincialibus reddita, aut imperatoribus miſſa, Britanniae decimo anno receptae. Lib. ax. cap. 
nav ſuſpicio eſſe coepiſſet, conſulto ab eo admitti 21 K . 
barbaros, ut tranſeuntes cum praeda exciperet, at- 3 Vid. Battcley. Antiquit. Rutup. p. 65, 
que hac ſe occaſione ditaret; a Maximiano juſſus e Obiit in Britannia Eboraci, principatus anno 
occidi, purpuram ſumpſit, et Britannias occupavit.  tertio decimo, atqus intet divos relatus eſt. Eutrop. 
Ita cum per omnem orbem terrarum 90a e cap. „ 
tae eſſent, et Carauſius in Britanniis rebellaret: © Cumberland, No Lx. According to Madam 
Achilleus in Aegypto: Africam Quinquegentiani Dacier in her notes on the paſſage in Eutropius, i- 
infeſtarent, Narſeus orienti bellum inferret; Dio- was fifteen years between 75 time of his being made 


cletianus Maximianum Herculium ex Caeſare fe- 
cit Auguſtum, Conſtantium et Maximianum Cage: 
fares, quorum Conſtantius per filiam Claudii 
traditur ; Maximianus Galerius in Dacia.haudlonge 
a Sardica natus. Atque ut eos etiam athnitate con- 
jungeret, Conſtantius privignam Hercylit Theodo- 
ram accepit, ex qua poſtea ſex liberos Conſtanti- 
ni fratres habuit: ius filiam Diocletiani Vale- 
riam : ambo uxores quas habuerant, repudiare com- 
pulſi. Cum — tamen, cum bella fruſtra 
tentata eſſent contra virum rei militaxis peritiſſi- 
mum, ad poſtremum pax convenit. Eum poſt 


Septennium Allectus ſocius ejus occidit, atque ip : 
uctu | 


ſt eum Britannias triennio tenuit : qui d 


Aſclepiodoti praefecti practorio eſt oppreſſus. Ita 


Caeſar and his death, but be, wes Auguſtus only 
tuo years and three months. He was made noir 
in the year 291, and Auguitus in 3045 and then 
died tao years and three months. after, that is, in 
the year 306. £9 

4 Conſtantio mortuo Conſtantinuses obſcuriort 
matrimonio filius, in Britannia ereatus eſt impera- 


tor. Eutrop. Lib. x. cap. i 1. Ad patrem iniBri- 
tanniam it : ct; forte eiſdem diebus ibidem 
Conſtantium parentem fata ultima p bant— 
Quo. mortuo imperium capit. Aurel. Victor. in 
Conſtantin oo | 

© Lib. 11. 

t No LxXI. 


E Introduct. p. xciii, &c. Ed. 1722. 
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« vice- general in Britain, for then there was no ſuch thing as a propraetor 
« and /egate, but in lieu thereof a vicarius. 


« AFTER Conſtantine had new modelled the empire, matters in Britain 
« were adminiſtred by the praefectus praetorio of Gaul, who ſupplied that 
« office by a deputy, ſtiled Spectabilis. Under him were two conſular depu- 
« ties, and three pragſides, each province having a conſular deputy, and at 


a * 


« this time there were two provinces in Britain. 


THERE are two things in what I have quoted from Cambden, which may 
deſerve conſideration. One is, Conſtantine's return to Britain after he had 
left it; and the other is, a change in the manner of the government of Bri- 
tain, which is ſaid to have happened under the reign of this emperor. Cambden 
in order to prove that Conſtantine returned to Britain again, after he had left 
it, and drawn his forces out of it, refers to a paſſage in Euſebius. But he 
neither quotes the original words-of Euſebins, nor refers to the place where 
they occur; nor can I find any thing in Euſebius, that ſeems in the leaſt to 
countenance it. He tells us indeed, that “ he paſſed over to Britain ſituated 
« upon the ocean, and having ſuppreſſed and quieted the people there, he 
« turns his mind to ſome other parts of the world.“ But I meet with no 
intimation in this writer of his return hither afterwards. 


CAMBDEN ſeems to have taken his account chiefly from the Notitia, 
and Pancirolluss annotations upon it. Burton © ſays, Pancirollus has followed 
Cambden. But I know not how that could well be, conſidering that Panci- 
rollus was the firſt writer, and is even quoted by Cambden himſelf, In the 
Notitia imperii occidentalis* under the proconſul of Africa are placed ſix 
vicarii, one of which is the vicarius Britanniarum. Socrates uſes the word 
Bucdpios and Ammianus Marcellinus uicarius (as 1 ſhall ſhew afterwards) 
for the principal officer in Britain. In the ſame chapter of the Notitia I find 
mention made-of ſome other principal officers in Britain. Thus among the 
comites, we have comes Britanniarum, comes littoris Saxonici per Britannias. 
In another place we have comes Britanniae, which probably is the ſame with 
comes Britauniarum; for the ſingular and plural of this word, as well as of 
ſome other names of countries, were promiſcuouſly uſed by the Romans. 
Among the duces we have dux Britanniae, and in another chapter dux Bri- 
tanniarum. Among the conſulares We have per Britannias duo, maximae 
 Caeſarienſis," and Valentiae. Among the pracſides we have per Britannias 
tres, Britanniae primae, Britauniae ſecundae, Flaviae Caeſarienſis. There 
is a paſſage in Aurelius Victor, which intimates that ſome alteration was made 
in the form of government by Conſtantine. His words arc, © The publick 
« offices and thoſe of the court and the army were put into that form by Ha- 
© drian, in which (a few things being changed by Conſtantine) they now 
continue. The learned Dodwells obſerves, that according to Lactantiusb, 
a new diſpoſition was introduced, by Diocleſian, and ſuch a one as plainly 
gave occalion to the four praefet7;.practorio. For theſe anſwered in number 
to the two emperors and two Cagſars,.that.were at this time, namely Diocle- 
ſian and Maximian emperors, Conſtantius and Galerius Caeſars; and the num- 
ber of four praefecti praetorio being once introduced, they continued after- 
wards and had the greateſt power next to the princes. : 


2 Ibid. p. cxv, cxvi. aid to rule theſe provinces. Martinus regens illas 
a > Tias uv bn} me BreHavoy U Nika, lo ho, ach pro Ye 80. So Alypius is called vi- 
«7 76 xeuys MH, mexonoduys dd mim, Carius Britanniarum. Lib. xx1x. cap. 2. RE 
ede hs d xteas TE muyThs poiegge De vita Con- Ff Officia publica et palatina nec non militum in 
{tantini, Lib. xx. cap. 19. eam formam ſtatuiſſe Hadrianum, quae paucis per 

* Antonin. Itiner. p. 24. Conſtantinum immutatis, hodie perſeverat. 

l 2 oe t Julii Vitalis epitaphium, Sect. 4 

Vid. Ammian. Marcel. Lib. xrv. cap. 6. 1/here De mort. perſecut. 
ene Martinus is called Vicarius, and is juſt before 1 
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I coVvLD not but think it curious to enquire how far inſcriptions favour 
this account of a change in the manner of government, and particularly to 
obſerve from what reign the names of propraetor and /egatus Auguſtalis ceaſe 
to be mentioned in any inſcriptions. The three propraetors under the em- 
peror Gordian arc I believe the laſt which we meet with in any inſcriptions in 
Britain. And this brings us near the middle of the third century. It is very 
likely, that the ſame officer was till continued for ſome time after. But in 
the time of the thirty tyrants, and the uſurpation of Carauſius, and Allectus, 
there might be no propraetor or imperial legate ; becauſe ſome of them, 
Carauſius and Allectus particularly, reſided in perſon in this iſland : And then 
tis moſt probable, that the head perſon next to the emperor was the praefectus 
praetorio; not he in Gaul, but one who was preſent in Britain. I leave the 
reader to judge whether this is confirmed by the inſcription lately found at 
Cambeck*; as on the other hand whether or no this remark may ſerve to 
illuſtrate that inſcription. It is certain however, that not very long after this 
a crowd of new officers was introduced, whoſe names have a barbarous ſound. 
And we hear no more of an imperial legate, a propraetor, or procurator. 
But 'tis time to return to the hiſtory. 


AFTER the death of Conſtantine the great the empire was divided amongſt 
his three ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans. In this diviſion Britain 
fell to the ſhare of Conſtantine the eldeſt. But he not content with his part 
was for invading the territories of Conſtans the youngeſt, and loſt his own 
life in the attempt, being lain near Aquileia, in the third year of his reign. 
Upon this Conſtans became ſole emperor of the weſt, and Britain fell under 
his command. And in the year 341, or according to others 343, he came 
over to this iſland, to check the Scots and Pits, who had broke out into 
rebellion. But the particulars of this expedition are loſt with the former part 
of Ammianus Marcellinus's * hiſtory, in which they were recorded. Conſtans 
was afterwards ſlain by the contrivance of Magnentius, at a little village 
called Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the year 350. Magnentius 
(who aſſumed the purple in Gaul and was joined by Britain) was afterwards 
conquered by Conſtantius, the only ſurviving brother of the three, and forced 
to kill himſelf in the year 353. According to Ammianus Marcellinus one 
Gratianus Funarins, the father of Valentinian, who was afterwards emperor, 
had the government in Britain from the death of Magnentius. The ſame 
author tells us of one Paulus, who being ſent by Conſtantius to puniſh 
ſome, who had adhered to Magnentius, inſtead of doing this in a proper way, 
acted a very different part; upon which one Martinus, a very juſt perſon, and 
vicarius or goyernour of Britain, firſt attempted to ſtab him, but failing in 
the attempt, ſtabbed himſelf; however Paulus ſurnamed Catena, was after- 
wards burnt alive. Ammianus Marcellinus* gives a farther account of the 
inroads made by the Scots, and mentions one Lupicinus well skilled in mili- 


_ tary affairs, but very proud, who was ſent over to Britain on this occaſion, 


JvL1an. 


and brought an army with him from Gaul, which landed at the uſual place 
portus Ritupenſis, and from thence marched up to London about the year 


361I © 


FULIAN (commonly called the Apoftate) who had been made Caeſar be- 
fore, and ſaluted emperor by a part of the army, now becomes ſo without 
oppoſition, after the death of Conſtantius. Ammianus Marcellinus names one 
Alypius who had been vicarius Britanniarum, but was afterwards baniſhed”. 


| | | FULIAN 
a Cumberland, Ne xxxiv. conſulatu Conſtantii decies, terque uliani, Lib. xx. 
v See Lib. xx. cap. 1. cap. 1. But —— it might be the year after, be- 
© Lib. xrv. cap. 6. Lib. xx11. cap. 3. | foreLupicinus arrived inBritain and reached London, 
4 Lib. xx. cap. 1, 9. = That is, in 361; for the tenth conſulate of Con- 


© Ammianus Marcellinus begins the account of ſtantius and the third of Julian was in the year 360- 
the inroads of the Scots and Picts with the date, *# Lib. xxix. cap. 1. 8 ren. 
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JULIAN dies in the year 363, and is ſucceeded by Jovian, who died in 
364; when Valentinian was choſen, and aſcended the throne, who joincd VaIENTIxIAx. 
his brother Valens with himſelf in the government. Ammianus Marcellinus Vain | 


gives a diſmal account of the inroads and devaſtations, that were made at this 
time in ſeveral parts of the empire, and particularly in the province of Bri. 
tain by the Pitts, Scots, Attacotti, and the Saxons united. He mentions 
one Nefaridus count of the ſea - ſnore, and Bulchobandes the general, that 
were killed at this time. Upon this occaſion one Severus was ſent over to 
defend and revenge the Romans; who being afterwards recalled, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Jovinus. After the province had ſuffered very much, Valentinian 
ſends Theodoſius over, in the year 367 *. The ſame hiſtorian tells us, that when 
Theodoſius (whom he much commends) came hither, he went to London, 


then called Auguſta, and ſet upon the wandering plundering enemy; he 


relieved the Britons z and driving the enemy back to their own country 
again, recovered the plunder, and reſtored it moſtly to its owners. Upon 
which he deſired, that Civilis might be ſent over hither as governour, and 
Dulcitius as general. Thheodoſius marches afterwards from London with a 
great army againſt theſe people, and having driven them before him, he reco- 
vered the provincial cities and forts, which had been very much damaged by 
the enemy. After this he repairs the cities and praetenturae, and erects ſome 
new forts, and calls the province Valentia in honour of Yalentinian*. The 
learned Dr. Gale thinks, that this paſſage refers to the garriſons and forts that 
were between Gl/ota and Bodotria. But I cannot ſay the matter is ſo clear to 
me, and am more inclined to believe, that our wall in the north of England, 
and the forts upon it, were the praetenturae referred to. The Notitia how- 
ever takes no notice of any forts on the north ſide of our wall in England, 
tho, as is well known, the ſtations along the line of it are particularly men- 
tioned there. In all probability it was owing to this ſucceſs of Theodoſius, 
that the Romans were fully poſſeſſed of the wall, and all the ſtations upon it, 
at the time when the Notitia was written. I am very much of opinion, that 
Severus's wall was the moſt uſual boundary of the Roman province; becauſe 


in the ſtations upon it, and near to it, we find inſcriptions belonging to ſe- 


veral emperors, both higher and lower, which does not hold true with reſpect 
to the wall in Scotland. Sometimes the Caledonians even broke thro' this 
wall, and invaded the Roman province; at other times the Romans gained 
upon them, and had their ſtations farther advanced than the wall; and ſome- 
times they even recovered the more northerly wall. This hypotheſis ſuits beſt 
in my opinion with the ſeveral accounts of the hiſtorians, and with the in- 
ſcriptions and medals that have been diſcovered. 


AFTER theſe exploits Theodoſius is ſent for to court, and well received by 
Valentinian. That paſſage of the poet Claudian in his panegyric on Theodo- 
ſuus the * ſon of this Theoagſius, and ſtiled Magnus, is generally taken 
notice ot; 

Ile, Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 
Nos medio Libyae ſub caſſide pertulit aeſtus, 
erribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni. 
The ſame hiſtorian takes notice of one Fraomarius, who was ſent into Bri- 


tam 
Picti, Saxones, Scoti et Attacotti Britannos damnis adflicta. Inſtaurabat urbes et praeſi- 
zerumnis vexavere continuis. Lib. xxv1. cap. 4 iaria caſtra, limiteſque vigiliis tuebatur et praetentu- 


ris, recuperatamque provinciam, quae in ditionem 
verſa vagantes, multa populabantur. Lib. xxv1t. ceſſerat oft a i 
. N et rectorem legitimum haberet, et Valentia deinde 
6 N da | vocaretur, _ 5 A ole 
uguſta profectus, quam veteres appella- minum a veteri itutum, paullatim prola 
Vere Lundinium. Lib. XxviII. cap. 3. In vitia, a ſtationibus removit. Ibid. 


U 


ſtium, ita reddiderat ſtatui priſtino, ut 
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tain with the authority of a tribune, after the departure of Theodoſius out of 
this iſland. | 256 


VALENTINIAN dies in the year 375 3 and Gratian his ſon, who had 
been declared Anguſtus in his father's life-time, has after his death his brother 
Valentinian joined to him in the empire; Valens ſtill continuing too, till he 
was lain in the year 378. After his death Theodoſius, the ſon of the former 
Theodoſius who was general in Britain, is aſſumed by Gratian to be a collegue 
in the empire. Upon this Maximus, who, had ſerved in Britain with this 
Theodoſius, and done great exploits there, being diſguſted, that he ſhould be 
preferred before him, uſurps the purple, and Gratian is murdered by his order. 
But Maximus himſelf is at length taken, and beheaded, in the year 388. Theo- 
doſius had advanced his ſon Arcadius in the year 383 to the imperial dignity, 
In 392 Valentinian the ſecond, or younger, is treacherouſly murdered at 
Vienne in France, by the order of Arbogaſtes ; who yet did not uſurp the im- 
perial authority himſelf, but choſe to have Eugrnius placed on the throne, and 
to rule by his permiſſion : but he was not long after taken, and beheaded. 
I have ſeen a curious medal of his at Newcaſtle, tho' I could never learn 
where it was found. In the year 393 Theodoſius declares his younger ſon 
Honorius joint emperor. Socrates the hiſtorian mentions one Chryſanthus, 
the ſon of Marcianus, who was vicarius in Britain under this Theodoſius, and 
afterwards biſhop in the church of the Novatians at Conſtantinople, and gives 
him this charater, © That in his government he acquitted himſelf with great 
<« reputation *,” S7z/ico is likewiſe celebrated by Claudian for his great ex- 
ploits in Britain. The original verſes have often been quoted, particularly 
by Cambden and Burton : 

Me quoque vicinis perenntem gentibus, inquit, 
Muntvit Stilico, totam quum Scotus Hibernem 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis. 

Ilius eſectum curis, ne bella timerem 
Scotica, nec Pictum tremerem, nec Saxona ventir. 


IN the beginning of the fifth century, about the year 402; Theodoſius the 
ſecond, when but two years old, was made emperor, and joined to Arcadius 
and Honorius. This Theodoſius reigned half a century; and it is very evident, 
that in his reign the Romans quite abandoned this iſland. Sogomen informs 
us, that Arcadins died when Baſſus and Philip were conſuls, that is, in the 
year 408, leaving Honorius and Theodoſms to reign jointly. It muſt have been 
much about this time, that thoſe uſurpers ſtarted up in Britain which the ſame 
hiſtorian © gives us an account of. The ſummary, which Echard has given us 
in his Roman hiſtory, is little more than a literal tranſlation of Sozomen ; I 
ſhall therefore tranſcribe it from him. *The inhabitants and troops that 
ce were quartered in Britain, fearing leſt the Vandals ſhould paſs over the 
< ſea, and ſubdue them with the reſt, revolted from their obedience to Ho- 
© norius, and ſet up one Mark, whom they declared emperor. But they 
* ſoon deprive him of his life and dignity, and place Gratian in his room, 
« who was a countryman of their own. Within four months they murder him 
ce too, and confer the ſovereignty upon one Conſtantine, not fo much in reſpect 
ce to his courage or quality, for he was a very inconſiderable man in the army 
c but in regard of his name, which they looked upon as fortunate 3 hoping 
« he would do as much as Conſtantine the great had done, who was of the 
« ſame name, and had been advanced to the imperial dignity in the ſame 
e iſland. This new prince immediately after his promotion paſſed over into 
« Gaul, and taking with him the very flower of the Britiſh youth, ſo utterly 


« exhauſted the military force of the iſland, that it was wholly broken, — 
; the 


* Basels d BeeTavixay viow ramtsd; ii, © Lib. Ix. cap. 11. 
4 n mug Srorioxn, Lib. vii. cap. 12. 4 Vol. u1. p. 272, 273. 
b Lib. 1x. Cap. I. 2 
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« the iſland left naked to new invaders.” The following part of the ſtory of 
this Conſtantine, and of the uſurper Maximus, ſet up by Gerontius (whom 
Milton* ſuppoſes to have been a Briton) may be read in Sozomen*; but as the 
ſcene of thoſe tranſactions was at a diſtance from Britain, I ſhall not ſtay to 
relate them. 


BRTTAIN being thus drained and exhauſted both of the Roman ſoldiers, 
and its own youth, was according to Gz/das, and Bede after him, much haraſſed 
by the Pitts, the Scots, and other invaders; upon which they applied to the 
Romans for help, who once and again ſent a legion to their aſſiſtance. I 
know not but this ſtate of the iſland may be expreſſed upon a fine ſeal which 
was found at Flodden field in Northumberland, and came to the poſſeſſion 
of the late Counteſs Cowper. It repreſented Britannia half naked, fitting 
upon rocks, and leaning alſo upon them with her right hand; with her left 
ſhe takes hold of the wing of an eagle, which has one foot upon the rocks, 
and the other on Britannias knee, where ſhe is clothed. But the lateſt cer- 
tain account of the Romans footing in Britain, I believe, is in the Notitia; 
if it hold true, that this part of it, which relates to Britain, was wrote before 
the middle of the fifth century, or under the reign of Theodoſeus the ſecond, at 
which time the Roman force was much abated, tho' their ſoldiers were not 
yet finally withdrawn from Britain. For beſides a conſiderable number of 
auxiliary forces, there were yet two legions at leaſt remaining in this iſland ; 
and the Romans ſeem ſtill to have been in poſſeſſion of that part of the 
iſland, which lies to the ſouth of Severns's wall, tho” of no part beyond it. 
The ſtations upon the wall were well garriſoned at that time; but excepting 
the Kentiſh coaſt, and the northern frontiers, the garriſons in other parts of Bri- 
tain were very thin and widely diſperſed, and the reſt of England was entirely 
naked. On the other hand it is certain (to uſe Echard's words ©) that under 
the reign of Valentinian the third, © Afric, Spain, Great Britain, and almoſt 
ce all Gaul, Germany, and Illyricum were diſmembered from the weſtern 
« empire.” Now Valentinian the third began to reign with THeodoſius about 
the year 425, and died in 455. So that we may ſafely affirm, that about 
the beginning of the fifth century the Roman power was become low in 
Britain, and near the middle of this century the Romans had entirely quitted 
the iſland. And tho' I would not depend upon what Gz/das has tacked to 
the Roman hiſtory, beyond Sozomen and the Notitia; yet this computation 
agrees well enough with what he aſſerts. For by the Faſti conſulares Flavius 
Aetius was the third time conſul in the year 446; at which time the Britons, 
according to Gz/das, being reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, made their laſt appli- 
cation (tho' in vain) to the Romans for their aſſiſtance. This is alſo farther 
confirmed by obſerving, that Arcadiuss and Honorius's coins have been found 
in England, but I believe none later than Yalentinian the third. And as for 


inſcriptions, I have ſhewn in my introduction to the collection, that the lateſt 
in Britain is not near ſo low as this. 


* Hiſt. England, p. 113. Roman Hiſt. Vol. ur. p. 349. 
- Lib. 1x. cap. 13, 14, 15. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


An account of the Roman legions and auxiliaries 
in Britain. 


brought over only two legions with him, which were the ſeventh and 

tenth ; this latter was his favourite legion, and both together made but 
an army of twelve thouſand foot at the moſt. The horſe belonging to theſe 
legions never reached this iſland, and the foot the ſame year were tranſported 
back again to Gaul. 


7 LIUSCAESA R, when he made his firſt deſcent upon Britain, 


THE next year, when Caeſar made his ſecond deſcent, he brought over 
five legions with him, and two thouſand horſe, which ſeem to be all the 
horſe that belonged to theſe legions. There is nothing in the hiſtory, where- 
by it can be known what legions theſe were, except the ſeventh, which is 
mentioned by Caeſar. Theſe likewiſe returned back again to Gaul the ſame 
year in which they came over, as the two legions had done the year before. 


DURING the three ſucceeding reigns of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula 
tis plain that the Romans had no footing in Britain. 


UNDER Claudius (who applied himſelf in good earneſt to the reduction 
of Britain) a conſiderable army was ſent to this iſland; the emperor himſelf 
afterwards coming over in perſon. This army conſiſted of Roman legions, 
and other auxiliaries ; tho' the hiſtorians have not told us expreſſly what they 
were, either as to their number or names. But conſidering the ſmall ſucceſs 
of Julius Caeſar before, and the much greater conqueſts this army made; I 
think it highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, it was ſuperior in number to the greater 
of Caeſar's, which as I have ſaid, conſiſted of five legions of foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, making an army (if the legions were compleat) of above 
thirty thouſand men. 1 therefore apprehend, that the army ſent over by 
Claudius conſiſted of four legions, with their full and proper auxilia, and the 
uſual number of horſe belonging both to the one and the other; and this army 
ſo compoſed would amount to more than fifty thouſand men. Any con- 
jecture as to the number or names of the auxiliary cohorts, muſt be uncertain 
and doubtful ; but both the number and names of the legions may be cer- 
tainly collected from ſome incidental paſſages of Tacitus. They were the 
ſecond called Auguſta, the ninth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth uſually 
called Valens victrix; each of which, and theſe only, are mentioned in the 


ſequel of the hiſtory, upon ſome occaſion or other. 


As we have no evidence from hiſtory, nor any other reaſon to believe, 
that any new legions were tranſported by Nero, but that the ſame continued 
which had been ſent over at firſt by Claudius; ſo it is plain from the relation of 
the battle with queen Boadicea, that the four legions laſt mentioned. were here 
under Nero, in whoſe reign this battle happened. For according to Tacituss 
account of this matter, the ninth legion was ſurprized, and deſtroyed by this 
queen, the fourtcenth, and the vexi/larii of the twentieth were in the battle; 


and the ſecond, tho' in Britain, was abſent from the fight, thro' the go 
0 


Chap. 6. and auxiliaries in Britain. 


Poenius Poſtumus their commander, who ſtabbed himſelf, when he heard the 
ſucceſs of the others, and the honour they had acquired'. 


Oy theſe four legions one continued very late, and another to the laſt. 
The /egio xx val. vict. tho it continued very long here, yet ſeems to have 
been recalled before the Romans had entirely abandoned the iſland ; for ir 


is not mentioned in the Notitia. The legio ſecunda Auguſta is mentioned | 


there b, and ſo ſeems to have continued here to the laſt, and to have been 
the only one that was kept here during the whole time. For tho' the 410 ſexta 
victrix did alſo continue to the laſt; yet this came not over till the rcign of 
the emperor Hadrian, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards. The ninth legion ſeems to 
have dwindled away intirely, or elſe the (mall remains of it were incorporated 
with the legion ſent over by Hadrian. The fourteenth legion was firſt ſent 
for out of Britain by Nero, then ordered back again by Vitellius, and laſtly 
recalled in the reign of Veſpaſian. Dion giving a general account of the 
legions in his time, that is, in the reign of Alexander Severus, mentions 
three legions in Britain, the legio ſecunda auguſta, ſexta victrix, and vice- 
ſima Val. victrix; but he mentions no ninth, and the fourteenth was 
then in Pannonia: which general account of Dion agrees exactly with what 
I have ſaid. 


I HAVE juſt before hinted, that all the legions which came into Britain, 
except the fourteenth, continued here without interruption for a long time ; 
and yet according to the expreſs teſtimony of Tacitus the vexillarii of the 
three Britannic legions, namely the ſecond, ninth, and twenticth, were with 
Vitellius in Italy in his war with Veſpaſian“. In one place we have vexilla- 
rii trium Britannicarum legionum; and in another vexilla nonae, ſecundae, 
et viceſimae Britannicarum legionum. But the bodies of the legions might, 


and I believe did continue in Britain, tho the vexillarii were diſpatched to 
Vitellius. 


Ir is remarkable, that the legions which continued long in Britain, ſeem 
for the moſt part to have been jointly imployed in carrying on the moſt con- 
ſiderable works, or wars, that have been in this iſland. Thus they were 
jointly engaged in building the wall in Scotland; and moſt, or all of them, in 
erecting thoſe in the north of England. And tlie legions, and legionary 
cohorts, ſeem to have been the only ſoldiers, who were imployed uſually in 
erecting forts, or raiſing fences. Auxiliary cohorts appear by inſcriptions to 
have been concerned in ſome other buildings, but forts and fences ſeem to 
have been the province of the legionaries ; agreeable to that paſſage in Ta- 
citus*®, © The 2 ectus caſtrorum, and legionary cohorts, who had been 
« left among the Silures for erecting fortifications.” Thus among all the in- 
ſcriptions found upon the Roman wall in Scotland, there is but one at moſt 
that mentions any auxiliary cohort, as having a hand in the work; but always 
either a legion, or a vexillation of a legion. And J take it for granted, that 
all the centurial inſcriptions upon the face of the wall in the north of Eng- 
land, and which probably were inſerted there at the time of building it, re- 
ſpect only the legions, and legionary cohorts; and yet the ſtations upon the 
wall, as well as moſt of them elſewhere, were garriſoned by the auxiliaries. 
But I ſhall endeavour to give a more diſtinct and particular account of each 
of theſe legions in Britain during their ſtay here. 


LEGIO 
2 See Chap. 11. pag. 29! | 4 Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 100. Lib. 111. cap. 3. 
b Ca WS - © * © Practectum . Baſin et legionarias 33 
© Lib. Lv. p. 564. e | extruendis apud Siluras praeſidiis relictas, 
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LEGIO SECVNDA AVGVSTA. 


THIS legion came into Britain in the reign of Claudius, under the com. 
mand of Yeſpaſian*; and continued in it as long as the Romans had the leaſt 
footing here. In Hadriar's time this legion was in Cumberland at Netherby 
and Beaucaſtle, and in the weſtern fide of Northumberland, and ſo very pro- 
bably had their ſhare in the work of Hadrians vallum; or when in the ad- 
vanced ſtations of Netherby and Beaucaſtle, they might be poſted there to 
ſecure thoſe who were employcd in that work. In the beginning of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius they were moſt probably upon the eaſtern part of 
the Roman wall in Northumberland*. From hence in the ſame reign they 
marched into Scotland, and were employed there in building the wall, as 
appears from the expreſs teſtimony of ſeveral inſcriptions found there ©; and 
yet in the ſame reign they feem likewiſe to have been at Caer-/con, as appears 
from Ptolemy's teſtimony, tho' he confounds the two Iſcas, and miſtakes 
the one for the other. In Severus's time tis very probable they were imployed 
upon the wall that goes by his name. From Northumberland or Cumber- 
land they marched probably thro' Weſtmoreland to Caer-leon, and might leave 
in their march the inſcription we find in Weſtmoreland, if it be genuine. If 
this legion had taken up its quarters at Caer-leon before the reign of Severus, 
and the building of his wall; yet it might march from thence for this ſer- 
vice, and for the war carried on againſt the Caledonians, and then return to 
its quarters again, after both theſe were at an end. However they muſt have 
been at Caer- leon in Severns's life-time, or in the joint reigns of him and 
Caracalla in the year 210, as is plain from an inſcription found there. And 
here they ſcem to have continued till late in the empire. Antonines Itine- 
rary places them here. It appears alſo from the paſſage of Dion quoted be- 
fore, that they were in Britain in the reign of Alexander Severus, and moſt 
probably at Caer- leon their uſual quarters. And an inſcription or two ſavour- 
ing of the lower empire, for a /ignifer and a ſoldier of this legion, were 
alſo found at this place? . Yet tis certain they removed from thoſe quarters 
before they left Britain; for the Notitia places them at Rutupae, where 
they muſt have been juſt before they left Britain for altogether. It is a miſtake 
in Pancirollus, to ſay this legion is not mentioned in the Notitia; for tis 
not this, but the twentieth legion, that no where occurs in that treatiſe : this 
legion is called Britannica in the Notitia, where among the /egiones comi- 


 Fatenſes is reckoned the /egio ſecunda Britannica five ſecundam. The ſe- 


cundani are thoſe of the ſecond legion, as the quintani, primani, quarta de- 
cumani, thoſe of the fifth, firſt, fourteenth in Tacitus * ; and this can be 
meant of no other but the /egio ſecunda Auguſta, here called Britannica. 
Some ſuppoſe that this legion was fixed at Caer- leon by Julius Frontinus to 
awe the Sz{ures'; but the nature and order of the inſcriptions plead rather for 
a later ſettlement there. Prolemy however, as I have ſaid, places this legion 
in his time at 1/ca Dunmoniorum, generally taken for Exeter; which might 
be an caſy miſtake for Iſca Sz/urum or Caer-leon: and if fo, it will argue this 
legion was fixed at that place in the reign of Antoninus Pius, at which time 
Ptolemy liv'd. | 


LEGIO 


Et Britanniam inclytus erga Veſpaſianum fa- * N.rv. 
vor, quod illic ſecundae legioni a Claudio praepo- f The original is loſt. See the copy of it among 
ſitus et bello clarus egerat, non fine motu adjunxit he obſervations on the Monmouthſhire mſcriptions. 
cacterarum. Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. 111. cap. 44. 8 Monmouthſhire, N. 1, III. 

d See inſcriptions in Northumberland, No VI1. A Cap. 52. | 

© See inſcriptions in Scotland, N. 1, II, vi1t, i Cap. 38. 
IX, x, XI. * Hiſt. Lib. rr. cap. 13, et paſſim. 

4 See Northumberland, N. 1x. and the diſcourſe 1 Phil. Tranſ. N. 359. | 
on the wall, Chap. vu. 3 
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LEGIO SEXTA VICTRIX. 


THIS legion is uſually thus expreſſed, LEG. VI. V. to which is often added 
P. F. that is, pia fidelis ; for that it is to be read ſo, rather than pig felix, I 
ſhall ſhew in my obſervations upon the foreign infcriptions. It is certain from 
a great number of inſcriptions, and other reſtimonics, that this legion was a 
long time in Britain; and it is equally certain, that it came not over ſo 
ſoon as the others. Tacitus mentions it often, but always as being in ſome 
other place, particularly in Germany under Mucianus; and we are indebted 
to an antient inſcription, for the account of its paſſing from Germany to 
Britain under the reign of Hadrian. Dr. Gale in his Antonine's itinerary” 
has given us the inſcription. It is to the honour of Marcus Pontius, and 
among many other titles there given him, theſe are alſo inſerted : imperatoris 
Divi Hadriani ab attis, tribuno militum legionis ſextae victricis, cum qua 
ex Germania in Britanniam tranſiit. The account of this legion whilſt in 
Britain muſt be taken chiefly from fuch hints, as antient inſcriptions afford 
us. I don't find it is mentioned in any inſcription belonging to the ſouthern 
parts of this iſland. It is probable that they made no ſtop in the ſouth, but 
marched directly by the uſual rout to the weſt end of the vallum, and had 
their ſhare in raiſing that work. In this march, or ſome following one, the 
altar and inſcription in Lancaſhire might be erected, Fortunae conſervatrict, 
by a centurion of this legion, as alſo thoſe at Kendal and Appleby We 
have ſeveral inſcriptions upon the wall, and near it, in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, wherein this legion is mentioned; as at Stanwicks, Cambeck-fort, 
Burdoſivald, Little-chefters, Honſe-fteeds, and other places; fome of which, 
from the character and other circumſtances, may be ſuppoſed as antient as 
Hadrian's reign 3 tho moſt of them do certainly belong to the time of Se- 
verus. In the former part of the reign of Antoninus Pius they were in Srot- 
land, and had their ſhare in building the wall there. Probably they marched 
along our Watling ftreet in the north, either to Scotland, or from it, or both; 
and in their march that ſepulchral inſctiption might be erected, for a ſoldier of 
this legion, which was found near Rzecheſter in Northumberland. Whether 
this legion had taken up its ſtated quarters at Tor before the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pins, and continued there between the time of building the vallum, 
and their march into Scotland, I cannot certainly determine. However, after 
their return from Scotland, and about the middle of Antoninus Pins's reign, 
they were ſettled at Tor; for Ptolemy places them here. And here I believe 
they ſtatedly quartered till the very laſt, tho they marched at a diſtance from 
this place upon ſome ſpecial occaſions. Thus for inſtance this legion was cer- 
tainly employed upon the ſtone wall of Severus, as appears from ſeveral of 
the centurial inſcriptions found on that wall, which bear the name of this 
legion“. In the reign of Alexander Severus (as we learn from Dion) this 
legion was in the lower part, that is, in the more eaſterly part of Britain, 
which was nearer to Rome, and ſo moſt probably at Tork, where they ſeem 
to have continued till the end of the Roman empire over this iſland ; for 
the Notitia names this legion among the garriſons in that part of the country, 
tho' it does not expreſſly mention where it was. Perhaps ſeveral of its co- 
horts might be diſperſed into ſome neighbouring ſtations, tho Tor- was till 
the place of ifs ſtated quarters. Thus, according to Mr. Gale's conjecture, 
by the /egzo Gordiana in the inſcriptions at Lancheſter in the county of 
Durham, we are to underſtand the legio ſexta victrix. The firſt cohort of 
this legion muſt then in all probability have been detached at that time m— 

E 


* © Mucianus ſextam legjonem oppoſuiſſet, &c. d See the copy of it in the obſervations on the 
ec 


Hitt. Lib. 111. cap. 46. Legiones victrices ſextam inſcriptions at heſter. 
et octavam. Ibid. Lore cap. 68. 5 er Chap. vn. 


ag. 47. f No x11. See the obſervations upon it. 
© See Weſtmoreland, N. vi, ynr; F 
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the legion at Tork, to aſſiſt in building the works mentioned in theſe inſcrip. 
tions. This was in the reign of Gordian, and ſo after this legion was ſettled 
at 7ork. | 


LEGIO NONA. 


THIS was another of the legions, which came over under the emperor 
Claudius. The foot of this legion had the misfortune to be quite cut in 
pieces by the forces of queen Boadicea. It was afterwards recruited withtwo 
thouſand ſoldiers, and probably eight auxiliary cohorts *, ſent over from Ger. 
many; but attacked again afterwards by the Caledonians as being the weakeſt 
legion, when Julius Agricola was propraetor and legate here*. Aſter this 
we haye no farther account of this legion from any hiſtorian ; ſo that it re. 
mains uncertain what became of it. It might poſſibly be broke, or incorporated 
with the /egio ſexta victrix. I have been led to this latter conjecture by an 
inſcription or two, which may be ſeen amongſt thoſe of 2 wherein 
this legion is mentioned; which inſcriptions were found at Tori, the tated 
and laſting quarters of the Agio ſexta victrix. In one of theſe inſcriptions * 
this ninth legion is called /eg/o mona victrix; tho the title of victrix belonged 
not to the ninth, but to the ſixth. Perhaps this honourable title was aſſumed 
by the ſoldiers of the ninth legion, when incorporated with the ſixth, tho ſtill 
they retained the name of the ninth. This might poſſibly be the caſe till 
the firſt ſet that was incorporated was worn out, after which every one uſed only 
the name of the ſixth legion, as it is in all other inſcriptions in Britain 
where this legion is named, and alſo in the Notitia. The other inſcription © 
is for an enſign of the ninth legion, in which the figures VIIT are very plain 
and diſtint. This perſon then did belong to the ninth legion before, and fo 
is ſtiled a /ignifer of it. And he might die whilſt this continued a diſtinct 
and ſeparate legion, or ſoon after it was joined to the other lying in Tork. 
The ninth legion may be ſuppoſed to have lain at Tork, before the ſixth came 
over to Britain; but after this arrived under the emperor Hadrian, and took up 
its quarters at 7ork, the other might be embodied with it, which being more nu- 
merous, and having the more honourable title of vict᷑rix, might in a little time 
drop the number of the other. That the Romans ſometimes broke their legions, 
or incorporated one into another, we learn from Dion in the following paſſage 
relating to the reign of Auguſtus. There were at that time twenty three, or as 
i others ſay twenty five legions of citizens, of which now only nineteen remain.” 
Theſe he enumerates, and then adds : © © The reſt have been either quite broke, 
ce or incorporated into others, which is thought to be the reaſon why ſome of 
ce them are called geminae or twins.” The ninth is not at all mentioned by Dion 
in this liſt, which makes it the more probable, that it was one of thoſe which 
had been incorporated, or broken, tho the author does not expreſlly ſay ſo. This 
ſhews us the reaſon, why they, who have wrote about the Roman legions, leave us 
quite in the dark about the ninth ; as Mr. Thoresby * obſerves from Mr. Hearne. 


LEGIO DECIMA QVARTA. 


THIS was alſo another of thoſe legions, which came over to this iſland 
in the reign of Claudius; and, as Tacitus informs us, was the only legion, 


Which was intirely ingaged in the battle with queen Boadiceas army s. This 


legion, as I have ſhewn before, was recalled by Nero, ſent back by Vitellius, 
and under Yeſpaſian ordered again out of Britain; after which they never ſeem 
to have returned hither any more. And as they left Britain before the oppor- 
tunity or humour of erecting inſcriptions obtained, it is not to be wondered 

at, 
2 Tacit. Annal. Lib. xrv. cap. 38. a Ibid. No vn. | 
Þ Tacit. Annal. Lib. xrv, cap. 38. See Ch. 111. Lib. Lv. p. 56 


pag. 40. f Philoſ. Tranſact. No 30g. 9 
* Yorkſhire, No 1x. b See Chap. 11. pag. 28. 3 


* 
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at, that we don't find them mentioned in any. For we have no inſcriptions 
now cxtant in Britain of any authority, that are undoubtedly older than Ha- 
drian, and but few ſo antient; whereas this legion was finally recalled hence 
in the beginning of Veſpaſians reign. However we have ſeveral things re— 
lating to this legion, and the time between their firſt entring and laſt leaving 
Britain, ſcattered up and down in Tacitus; which I have here put together, 
in the beſt manner J could. After this legion was ordered out of Britain by 
Nero, we find it at other places, in the civil wars that ſoon followed. Thus 
when Tacitus is taking notice that at the beginning of the war all things on 
Otho's ſide were very promiſing, the armics moving from Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia according to his order; he mentions the fourteenth legion as part of 
this army *. Whether the Vexillarii of this legion were detained in Traly, 
or immediately ſent for upon Yeſpaſran's approach, I cannot determine. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus however, they were in Italy before the battle between 
the competitors, Vitellius and Veſpaſian. He acquaints us with a remarkable 
quarrel, that happened between this legion and the eight Batavian cohorts, 
which were its auxiliaries. © The unconquered ſpirit of the conquered le- 
« gjons gave Vitellius a great deal of concern, and uncaſineſs. For they 
« being diſperſed thro Italy, and mixed with thoſe who had been victorious, 
« were throwing out angry and threatning words. Thoſe of the fourteenth 
« legion were peculiarly forward and hot, and would by no means allow 
e that they had been conquered, becauſe only the vexillarii, and not the 
« body of the legion, had been at the fight at Bedriacum. It was therefore 
« thought proper to ſend this legion back again to Britain, from whence they 
« had been ordered by Nero; and that the Batavian cohorts ſhould accom- 
« pany them, who by reaſon of a former miſunderſtanding might be a check 
« on the legion. Nor did their reſentments ſuffer them to agree very long 


ce for at Turin, whilſt on the one ſide a Batavian falls upon a tradeſman, 


« ynder pretence of his being a cheat, and on the other ſide a legionary ſoldier 
« qefendsthe tradeſman, who was his hoſt, a conſiderable number on cach ſide 
c are quickly gathered together, who proceed from words to blows. And 
« A warm engagement would have enſued, had not two practorian cohorts 
« jnterpoſed in bchalf of the legion, which gave courage to it, and ſtruck 
« fear into the Batavians. Vitellins having found the Batavians faithful to 
« him, takes them along with him, whilſt the legion by his orders is removed 
« into Britain. During its firſt ſtay in Britain, this legion had acquired a 
great deal of honour, and was in high repute for its valour, and fo left the 
iſland with credit. They are called the © conquerors of Britain“, and the 
great fame they had acquired by their ſucceſs and victories in this iſland is 
particularly mentioned by the hiſtorian ©, “ Nero therefore choſe them as 
the beſt,” And the primani and quartadecimani arc ſpoken of as the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of Othos army. All which ſeems to be chiefly owing to their 
behaviour in the fight againſt Boadicea. The Batavian auxiliarics are alſo 
{poken of as men of diſtinguiſhed bravery, and reckoned among the veteran 
forces ®. - It was alſo looked upon as a matter of great moment what party 

they 


_* Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 11. 


litones aggregati, a conviciis ad caedem tranſiere, 
d Thid. cap. 100. 


? et praelium atrox arſiſſet, ni duae praetoriae co- 


© E praeſentibus angebat Vitellium victarum le- 
gionum haudquaquam fractus animus. . 4 
per Italiam, et victoribus permixtac, hoſtilia lo- 
quebantur: praecipua quartadecimanorum ferocia, 
qui ſe victos abnuebant; quippe Bedriacenſi acie, 
vexillariis tantum pulſis, vires legionis non affuiſſe. 
Remitti eos in Britanniam, unde a Nerone acci- 
ti erant, placuit; atque interim Batavorum cohor- 
tes una tendere, ob veterem adverſus quartadeci- 


manos diſcordiam ; nec diu in tantis armatorum 


odiis quies fuit. Auguſtae Taurinorum, dum opi- 
ficem quendam Batavus ut fraudatorem inſectatur, 


legionarius ut hoſpitem tuetur, ſui cuique * 


hortes, cauſam quartadecimanorum ſecutae, his 
fiduciam, et metum Batavis feciſſent, quos Vitel- 
lius agmini ſuo jungi, ut fidos—jubet—legio in 
Britanniam tranſvecta. Hiſt. Lib. rr. cap. 66. 
* Domitores Britanniae. Hiſt. Lib. v. cap. 16. 
Magna fama— Ibid. Lib. 11. cap. 32. Prae- 
cipua fama quartadecimani rebellione Briranniae 
compreſſa. Ibid. cap. 11. |; 
Nero elegit ut potiſſimos. Ibid. 
Unicum Othoniani exercitus robur. Hiſt. 
Lib. Ir. cap. 


13. | 5 
n Viri 9 et tot bellorum vics 


tores. Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 28. 
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they took. This laſt paſſage too takes notice of the quarrel between this 
legion and its auxiliaries, and I think ſuggeſts to us the occaſion of it, that in 
thoſe civil diſcords they favoured different patties. For the Batavians were 
ſure friends of Vitellius®, whilſt the legion adhered to Nero, and Orho®. The 
Batavians* boaſt of Ttaly's being taken from Nero by them; but the conduct 
of the legion, as related by this hiſtorian, ſhews how much they favoured 
Nero and Otho, and how long they ſtood true to their cauſe. I therefore 
conceive that theſe Batavian auxiliaries had been in Britain with the four. 
tcenth legion, to which they belonged, that they left this iſland together in 
Nero's time; and that in the civil wars which enſued, the legion and they being 
diſpoſed to favour oppoſite parties, they divided upon it. But it is not ſo eaſy to 
reconcile another paſſage in the ſame author relating to this matter, and that is 
where he tells us that © theſe Batavian cohorts as, the legion in Nero 
« war, when they were going to Britain“, c. hat can here be meant 
by cum Britanniam peterent? Mr. Ward thinks the hiſtorian is not inconſiſ- 
tent with himſelf, that the caſe ſeems plainly thus: Theſe cohorts went from 
Britain with the fourtcenth legion in Nero's time; in that war they quar- 
relled, and the legion joined Ortho; but the auxiliaries ſtood off, and don't 
appear to have been at the battle at Bedriacum, or joined either party, but 
would have returned back into Britain. In their march halting at Langres 
in Gaul, they heard of the motion of Vitellius, and fell in with that party. 
That they had not before joined either party, he thinks, is plain from the 
words of Tacitus; an important 77 as they ſhould have inclined* : which 
ſhews they had not then done it. herefore the intended return here ſpoken 
of relates only to the Batavi, and preceded their being order'd back to Britain 
by Vitellius with the fourteenth legion, as a check upon it. At which time, 
as I have ſhewed, they parted again upon a ſecond quarrel at Turin. To 
return therefore to the legion, which we left in its way the ſecond time for 
our iſland, and parted from its auxiliaries ; it is evident that it made no long 
ſtay upon this occaſion in Britain, ſince it was recalled by Mucianus at the 
beginning of the reign of Veſpaſian and never returned afterwards. Tacitus 
mentioning ſeveral things that were ordered by Mucianus, takes notice of this 
among the reſt, that the fourteenth legion was called out of Britain. Ac- 
cordingly we find this legion afterwards in Germany and other places. Upon 
the whole then, this legion, and as I ſuppoſe, the auxiliary cohorts belonging 
to it, came over to Britain when Claudius firſt attempted to reduce this 
iſland. It continued in Britain till Nero ordered it over again to the con- 
tinent with a deſign to march it into Aa. It was ſtopped in this march 
upon intelligence received of the deſigns of Vindex againſt Nero, which hap- 
pened in the year 68, when Galerius Trachalus and Filius Italicus were con- 
ſuls. So that this legion was in Britain twenty four or twenty five years, 
before it was ordered out of it the firſt time. It ſeems not to have have been 
a year out of Britain before it was ſent back again by Vitellius; and in leſs 
than a year after this, it left Britain for good and all in the year 70. Before 
I quite diſmiſs this legion, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Vitellius is 
ſaid to have ſent for ſupplies out of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. But one 
would think that neither the fourteenth legion, nor its auxiliaries, could be 


included in this expreſſion ; for the legion had been ſent by Vitellius to 
Britain, 


i Erant in civitate Lingonum octo Batavorum e Cohortes Batavorum bello Neronis a 


cohortes, quartaedecimae legionis auxilia, tum diſ- 
cordia temporum a legione digreſſae: prout in- 
clinaſſent, grande momentum, ſociae an adverſae. 
Hit. 3 59. p ; 
See the paſſage quoted juſt before from Tacit. 

Hift. Lib. 45 cap. 68. OR 

© Longa illis erga Neronem fides, et erecta in 
Othonem ſtudia. Hiſt, Lib. 11. cap. 11. where Ta- 
Citrus is ſpeaking of this legion. 

4 Coercitos a ſe quartadecimanos, ablatam Ne- 
roni Italiam jactantes. Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 27. 


digreſſas, cum Britanniam peterent. Hift. Lib. 11. 
cap. 27. 

t Prout inclinaſſent, grande momentum. 

t Decima quarta legio e Britannia —accita. 
Lib. rv. cap. 68. | 

n Cerialis duplicatis copiis adventu ſecundae, 
ſextae, et decimae 1 legionum, &c. Hiſt. 
Lib. v. cap. 14, et 16. : | 

i Britannia, Gallia et Hiſpania auxilia Vitellius 
acciverat. Tacit. Hift. Lib. 111. cap. 15. et Lib. il. 
Cap. 97. | 


Chap.6. and auxiliaries in Britain. 

Britain not long before, and continued there till Veſpaſian aſcended the 
throne ; and as for its auxiliaries, they were not at this time in Britain. And 
yet 'tis expreſſiy ſaid that the vexz//ariz of this, and the other three Britiſh 
legions, were with Caccina in Italy, before the deciſive battle between N- 
tellius and Veſpaſian. Perhaps then the vexillarii of all the legions might be 
in Italy, whilſt the bodies of the legions continued in Britain. The ſupplics 
therefore, which were ſent for by Vitellius, ſeem rather to be Britiſh auxi- 
liaries, or ſoldiers raiſed in Britain, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed by the ſame 
author *. In ſuch places it ſeems neceſſary to underſtand theſe expreſſions, of 
ſoldiers raiſed in Britain for the Roman ſervice abroad. Which practice Gal- 
gacus in his famous ſpeech complains of to his Caledonians*. Tho' Britan- 
nicus exercitus is no doubt to be often taken otherwiſe, as in that paſſage 
of Tacitus already quoted: In Britannico exercitu nihil irarum. Non ſane 
aliae legiones per omnes ciuilium bellorum motus innocentius egerunt. 


FROM what has been hitherto ſaid concerning theſe legions, it appears that 
for twenty four or twenty five years there were four legions in Britain, from 
the time of the firſt invaſion under the emperor Claudius, till the fourteenth 
legion was firſt recalled under Nero, and then again finally under Veſpaſian. 
From the firſt year of Veſpaſian to Hadrian s reign there were but three legions 
here, and one of them (the ninth) very much weakened. And from Hadrian's 
time (in whoſe reign a new legion came over) to the) loweſt empire, there 
ſtill ſeems to have been but three, the ninth being either wholly broken, or 
the remains of it joined to that which Hadrian brought over. 


LEGIO VICESIMA. 


THE legion called Valeria, or Valeriana according to ſome, or valens 
victrix according to moſt, is another of theſe legions, which were at firſt 
ſent over into Britain by Claudius. In the Roman inſcriptions it is thus ex- 
preſſed, LEG. XX. v. v. But critics and antiquaries are not well agreed in reading 
the former v. Some will have it ſtand for valens, and others for Valeria 
or Valeriana. Dr. Spon inclines to the latter, and Dr. Muſzrave argues ſtre- 
nuouſly for it. The following paſſage in Dion is what he chiefly inſiſts on. 
« The emperor Auguſtus kept, as I think, the twenticth legion called YVale- 
&« rian and victorious, who are now in the upper part of Britain: as like- 
« wiſe thoſe, who alſo bear the name of the twenticth legion, and have their 
winter quarters in upper Germany; tho for the moſt part theſe were not 
called Valerian, nor do they now make uſe of that name.“ On the other 
hand we have upon another inſcription, tho not in Britain, PRAEF LEG. xx. 
VALEN. VICTR. as will appear in the ſecond book; and this pleads ſtrongly 
for the uſual reading, valens victrix. As to this, the Doctor confeſſes, that 
there was one twentieth legion called valens victrix; but as there were more 
twenticth legions than one, ſo he inſiſts upon it, that the twentieth legion 
called valens victrix was different from that in Britain, ſtiled Valeria or Va- 
leriana victrix, from ſome perſon named Valerius. To which might be added, 
that there are al/ae Valeriae, mentioned in the Notitia, ſub diſpoſitione viri 
ſpectabilis ducis Thebaidos *. Tho Pancirollus in his notes ſeems to * 
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5 Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 100. et Lib. 1m. cap. 22. warm my mend my v dagundfe. Bell. Jud. Lib. rr. 
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four legions in Britain at that time. Tianes . 3 
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that theſe took their names from ſome place near to Pannonia. The Doctor 
alſo prefers the reading Valeriana before that of Valeria, becauſe, he thinks, 
the Romans were fond of that termination, when the adjective was to be 
joined to the word /egio, of which he produces ſeveral inſtances ; tho' al; 
Valeria favours not this opinion. It muſt however be confeſſed, that what 
Dr. Muſgrave has ſaid on this head is learned and ſtrong. Nor do I well ſee 
how it can be confuted; tho I have ſo far yielded to authority and general 
cuſtom, as to retain valens victrix in the readings of the inſcriptions. This le- 
gion however was not, as ſome leem to hint, under the command of Veſpaſian ; 
for it was the /egio ſecunda 2%, which he commanded. The vex:/lari; 
of this legion, in the reign of Nero, were in the battle againſt queen Boa- 
dicea. Roſcius Caelius, who had the command of it, being under ſome dif. 
guſt, encouraged the ſoldiers in their mutinous temper againſt Trebellius 
Maximus the imperial legate, who at laſt was conſtrained to flee to Vz;tellins ®, 
Cambden therefore, and others who think the twenticth legion came over to 
Britain when the emperor Galba was the ſecond time conſul in conjunction 
with Titus Vinnius, that is, in the year 68, muſt certainly be in an error. For 
tis plain they were in this iſland, when Paetus and Turpilianus were conſuls, 
in 61 ; at which time happened the battle with queen Boadzcea. And there is 
no intimation that they left the ifland, and returned to it again, during this 
interval. I believe therefore this legion (at leaſt the main body of them) 
continued in Britain during all theſe civil wars. And when Yeſpaſtan got 
the aſcendant, Julius Agricola had the command of it given him by Mucianus. 
Dr. Muſzrave ſays by Domitian® ; but I think the original paſſage refers it to 
Mucianus, and not to Domitian*, The ſtated quarters of this legion were 
at Deva. Ptolemy and Antonine's Itinerary both place it there; and by ſeve- 
ral evidences, beſides the affinity of the name with the river Dee, Deva 
appears to be weſt Cheſter. At this place Roman bricks and other monu- 
ments have been found, which mention this legion. Dr. Muſgrave inclines 
to the opinion, that this legion was ſettled here in the ſecond year of Apri- 
cola's being, propraetor in Britain, that is, according to my chronology, in the 
year 79. But I ſee not well how this could be, ſince all the legions ſeem 
to have accompanied Agricola into Caledonia, and to have been in the battle 
with Galgacus near the Grampian mountains. If this legion was at all fixed 
by Agricola at this place, I believe it muſt have been towards the end of his 
government, or aftcr the laſt campaign in the year 84. The motions and 
imployment of this legion ſeem to have been much the ſame with the Agio 
ſecunda Auguſta. It is probable that they were jointly concerned in erecting 
Haadrian's vallum, tho we have no inſcriptions to prove it. That this legion 
was iniploycd in building the Roman wall in Scotland under Antoninus Pius, 
is clear from ſeveral inſcriptions found on that wall, mentioning this legion 
or their vexillatio, and the quantity of the wall which they built . If the 
altar found at Benwel fort“ was erected by a centurion of this legion, at 
the ſame time as the other was* by a centurion of the /egzo ſecunda Au- 
guſta, this legion muſt probably have been thereabout in the former part 
of Antoninus Pins's reign, either doing ſomewhat upon Hadrian's vallum, 
or in thcir march againſt the Caledonians. I know not well what time to 
aſſign to the inſcription at Lancheſter , unleſs we ſuppoſe it to have been ſet 
up as they returned from Scotland; and that they marched both to Scotland, 
and from it, along what is called J/atling ſtreet in the north. However it is 
cvident that this legion was at Cheſter in the year 154, in the ſame emperor An- 
toninus Pinus's reign. Tho' the altar ® there, was erected when Commodus and La- 
teranus were conſuls. But the learned Dr. Muſgrave is much miſtaken, when he 
| ſuppoles 
2 Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. 1. cap. 60. —legioni viceſi uit. Vit. Agric. c. 7. 
d Jull Vitals epitaph. 27 : = r * 
Agricola ſtatim in partes Veſpaſiani tranſgreſſus Northumberland, Ne yu. 
eſt. Initia principatus ac ſtatum urbis Mucianus *# Ibid. Ne vis. 


regebat, admodum juvene Domitiano, et ex pa- Durham, Ne xv1. 
terna fortuna tantam licentiam uſurpante. Is Agrico- * Cheſhire, N 11I. 
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ſuppoſes this to be the emperor Commodus ; and then ſays, he can find nothing 
about Lateranus*. For this was Aelius Verus Caeſar (but never Auguſtus) 
adopted by Hadrian, whoſe life is rote by Hart ian. The hiſtorian begins 
with theſe words: Cejonins Commodus, qui et Aelius Verns appellatus eſt. 
And according to the Faſti conſulares, I.. Aelius Aurelius Verus Caeſar and 
Sextilius Lateranus were conſuls together in the ycar 154. One would expect 
that this legion bore its part in building Severuss wall; but among all the 
centurial inſcriptions upon the face of this wall, I remember not one of 
this legion, or of any cohort ſaid to belong to it. This makes me ſuſpect 
that this twenticth legion was no way concerned in that work; tho I know 
not for what reaſon, or how they came to be excuſed ; ſince it is certain, 
that they continued in Britain long after this. And it is with reaſon that 
ſome have obſerved, that it was molt probably owing to their quartcring ſo long 
there, that Deva was honoured with the name of a colony; as in one of 
Cetas coins with this legend: COLONIA DIVANA LEGIO XX VICTRIX. 
It is evident from Dion teſtimony, in the paſlage I have quoted before, that 
this legion was in Britain under the reign of Alexander Severus. They 
continued at Cheſter under the reign of Diocleſian and Maximian, as appears 
by the altar and inſcription erected by Longus and Longinus*, When Ca- 
rauſius had uſurped the empire, and Dzocleſtan and Maximian found them- 
ſelves obliged to take him for an aſſociate, it is very likely that this legion 
ſided with him, as alſo with Allectus who ſucceeded him. This ſome have 
confirmed by medals; for in one we have the head of Carauſius, with 
IMP. CARAUSIUS p. F. AUG. about it, and on the reverſe PAX AUG. On 
one ſide of the figure is B, on the other E, for Britannicus exercitus ; and 
below the figure theſe letters, Mixx, which are read militia Vice/imana, 
or according to others, who gueſs the ſecond letter may be an L, mzites /- 

gionis viceſimae. I ſhould rather read milites viceſimani, nothing being mord 
common in Tacitus, and others, than primanz, ſecundant, viceſimani, tor the 
ſoldiers of the firſt, ſecond, or twentieth legion. In the coins Dr. Battely- 
has given us of this ſort, it is MIX XI. And Mr. Ward ſuſpects that the 
ſecond 1 here may have been miſtaken for L, and ſo it ſhould be read 
milites viceſimae legionis. This twenticth legion having ſided with Caranſius 
and Allectus, might be glad to ingratiate themſelves again with Diocleſian 
and Maximian, after the other two were removed. I am not certain whether 
it was after this, or not, that this legion was employed in ſome work at the 
ſtation at Whztley caſtle, the antient Alone or Alone in the ſouthweſt corner 
of Northumberland. Tho I am rather inclined to think it was later; and 
that upon this occaſion the inſcription might be cut upon the rock in Meſt- 
moreland*, and perhaps too that at Kendal*', tho much better cut than the 
other. The inſcriptions at the Bath ſeem to be the lateſt of any in Britain, 
wherein this legion is named. And if we ſuppolc the legion to have been 
ſo late thereabout; it appears moſt probable to me, that this muſt have been 
after it had left Cheſter altogether. At what time Britain was entirely left 
by them, does no where appear. As it is not mentioned in the Notitia, tis 
probable it had quitted the iſland before the writing of that treatiſe. This 
ſeems to be more likely, than that it was reſolved into cohortes and equites, 
as Pancirollus inſinuates; or that it could be in Britain, and yet not men- 

tioned in the Notitia; tho indeed little or nothing is mentioned there con- 
ccrning the weſt of England, which muſt either therefore have been entirely 
abandoned by the Romans at that time, or clſc unknown to the author, which 
is not ſo probable. 


SOME have imagined that there were other legions in Britain, beſides 
thefe already mentioned; as /egio ſecunda adjutrix, legio quinta Germa- 


norum, 
2 Julii Vitalis epit. p. $1: 4 See inſcriptions in Northumberland, N. cx1. 
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norum, and legio decima. I ſhall offer my thoughts upon cach of theſe as 
briefly as I can. 


LEGIO SECVNDA ADIVTRIX. 


THIS legion is mentioned in a ſepulchral inſcription at the Bath, creed 
for a ſoldier belonging to it. But this does not appear to me a ſufficient 
proof, that the legion was in Britain; becauſe a particular ſoldier, who be- 
longed to it, might happen to dic at the Bath, when the legion itſelf was 


elſewhere. 


LEGIO QVINTA GERMANORYVM. 


A LATE author“ imagined from an inſcription or two, that he had dit. 
covered this legion in Britain. But LEG. v. in one of theſe inſcriptions, 
which he reads /zgio quinta, is rather to be read legio vietrix*. The other 
inſcription, which he reads /2gi0 quinia Germanorum, is undoubtcdly cohors 
Cugernorum *. 


LEGIO DECIMA. 


DR. GALE* gives us an account of ſeveral bricks found at Caer Rhyg in 
north Males with the impreſſion of the name of this legion upon them, 
LEG. x. But J am apt to ſuſpect it ſhould be xx, one x being broken off; or 
that both the xs were expreſſed in a cypher, as uſual ; for the legio viceſi- 
ma lay at Cheſter. And we are told in Cambden of a brick in Flintſhire with 
LEG. XX. upon it 5 which ftill makes it more likely, that this was one of 
the ſame ſort. I muſt therefore fuſpend my opinion as to theſe bricks, un- 
leſs we are well aſſured they were entire, which is more than now we can 
be, the originals being loſt. Tho' as Dr. Gale ſays there were many of theſe 
bricks; it muſt be owned, that it is hard to think they were all imperfect ; 
or that the Doctor had been miſinformed with reſpect to them all. 


BEFORE I conclude this head, it may not be amiſs to add, that when we 
only meet with the word CoHoRs upon an inſcription, or its number joined 
to it, without any farther deſcription of it from its country or otherwiſe ; all 
ſuch cohorts ſeem moſt probably to have belonged to the legions, and not to the 
auxiliaries. And the like may be ſaid of the word CEN TURIA, or its cha- 
racteriſtic mark; that all ſuch centuries ſeem to relate to the legionary cohorts. 
And probably there are no other centuries mentioned, but ſuch. 


AVXILIARES COHORTES e ALAE. 


THE auxiliary forces are ſo frequently and plainly diſtinguiſhed from the 
legions, that it ſeems almoſt needleſs to produce any authorities to prove it. 
The auxiliaries ſerved in the Roman camp, but were not citizens of Nome. 
One or two paſſages will be ſufficient to ſhew this. When Julius Agricola 
formed his army, in order to an engagement with the Caledonians, under the 
command of the famous Galgacus ; he poſted the auxiliary foot in the centre, 
their horſe in the wings, and the legions in the rear, before the trenches 3 


giving this as the reaſon, that it would add much to the glory of 2 
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day, if the victory could be obtained without the effuſion of Roman blood *. 


And Cerealis upon another occaſion did much the ſame thing, and perhaps 
for the ſame reaſon. © He filled up the firſt line with horſe and auxiliary 


&« cohorts, placing the legions in the ſecond®:;” As a legion conſiſted of a 


certain number of horſe, beſides the foot; ſo likewiſe the auxiliary forces 
are frequently diſtinguiſhed by the words cohortes and alae, the former de- 
noting the foot, and the latter the horſe. Thus auxiliares cohortes et alae 
is a manner of expreſſion very common in Tacitus, to expreſs the body of auxi- 
liary troops. So ala Caninefas, and ala Britannica*; and in inſcriptions, 
ALA ASTORVM, ALA SARMATARVM, and others ſignify the horſe of the 
auxiliaries. There is a paſlage in Tacitus, which at firſt ſight would incline 
one to think, that the legions did not always confiſt of Roman citizens. 
« Nero orders the youth, who were raiſed in the neareſt provinces, to go and 
« recruit the legions in the caſt*.” But theſe young men might be Roman 
citizens, taken from the colonics, or other free towns, of which there were 
many in thoſe parts. 


Bur to come mote directly to what I have in view: as tis certain, that 
the legionary troops were different from the auxiliaries ; ſo tis cqually certain, 
that both legions and auxiliaries were ſent into Britain by Claudins*. The 
legions had their auxilia annexed, and modeled according to the fotm of 
the legionary forces. And when the ninth legion was filled up with freſh 
ſupplies, the eight auxiliary cohorts ſent over then might be for that ſervice b. 
And to add no other authorities, the eight cohorts of Batavians are ex- 
preſſly called the auxiliaries of the fourtcenth legion, in a remarkable ſtory 
related before. Theſe two laſt paſſages appeared at firſt ſight to me, to carry 
in theman intimation, that eight auxiliary cohorts were the number annexcd to 
a legion. From the other part of the ſtory it appears, that theſe auxiliary 
cohorts were appointed by Vitellius as a check upon the legion, and would 
have ventured to engage with it, if the two practorian cohorts had not in- 
terpoſed, and turned the ſcale. This looks as if the auxiliarics were nearly 
cqual in number to the legion, If we ſuppoſe the number of men in the 
auxiliary cohorts to be much the ſame as thoſe in the legions, it ſeems beſt 
to make the number of cohorts alſo equal. Polybius tells us that the number 
of the allies or auxiliarics, as to the foot, was equal to the Roman legions ; 
and double, as to the horſe*. And fo Liuy tells us it was ordered in the time 
of the ſecond Punic war, „that the allies ſhould double the number of horſe, 
« and equal the number of foot. And Tiberius, as Suetonins informs us, 
e carried on a war with fifteen legions, and an equal number of auxiliaries *.“ 
This then being the uſual proportion, as we find in different ages, ten cohorts 
of auxiliaries was probably the ordinary number aſſigned to a legion; and 
conſequently after the fourteenth legion with its auxiliaries were recalled from 
Britain, if the remaining three legions and their auxiliaries were all compleat, 
there ſhould have been thirty cohorts of each. And tho' it can't be expected, 
that this whole number of auxiliary cohorts can now be diſcovered ; yet from the 
aſſiſtance of inſcriptions, and the Notitia, with a paſſage in Tacitus, it may 


be fully, or nearly made up ; and the greater part of them ſuch as appear to have 
| BY been 


* Tacit. Vir. Agric. cap. 35. See before pag. 1. 
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© Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 11, $9. Annal. Lib. xrv. 
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Nero et juventutem ximas provincias 
quaeſitam ſupplendis — 1 — admo- 
vere her, Annal. Lib. x1. cap. 7. 

Divus Claudius autor * tranſvectis le- 
gionibus auxiliiſque. Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 13. 
* Legio decima tercla cum auxilis. Tack. Fig 


Lib. rv. cap. 62. Additae utrique legioni Germa- 
norum auxilia. Ibid. Lib. 1. cap. 61. 

n Annal. Lib. xrv. cap. 38. : 

Octo Batavorum cohortes quartae-decimae le- 
gionis auxilia. Hiſt. Lib. 1. cap. 59. Pag. 81. 
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been here at the ſame time, and many for a long continuance. This will be 
very evident by the following account “. 


THESE eight are mentioned both in inſcriptions, and the Nozztza : 
Cohors prima Aelia Dacorum. 
prima Batavorum. 
prima Baetaſiorum or Vetaſiorum. 
quarta Gallorum. 
prima Ft wm 
tertia Nerviorum. 
ſexta Nerviorum. 
prima Tungrorum. 
The following fourteen are found only in inſcriptions : 
Cohors quarta Brittonum. 
prima Cartov... 
Carvetiorum. 
prima Cugernorum. 
prima Delmatarum. 
quarta Friſonum. 
prima Friſior. . . 
quinta Gallorum. 
prima Hamiorum. 
ſecunda Lingonum. 
ex provincia Maur. 
prima Thracum. 
prima Vangionum. 
| prima Vardulorum. 
The next nine are in the Notitia only: 
Cohors prima Aelia claſſica. 
prima Aſtorum. 
Cornoviorum. 
ſecunda Dalmatarum. 
prima Frixagorum. 
ſecunda Lergorum. 
quarta Lergorum. 
prima Morinorum. 
ſecunda Thracum. 
Here are in all thirty one cohorts. I ſhall now give ſome account of each of 
them in the order already mentioned, both from inſcriptions and the Notitia. 


CoHORS PRIMA AELIA DACORVM. This cohort is mentioned in 
ſeveral inſcriptions under different commanders and ſeveral emperors, at 
Burdoſwald upon the wall, in the county of Cumberland. Some of theſe 
inſcriptions are as late, or later, than Gordzanus and Maximianus. In one 
of theſe it is ſtiled GORDIANA. In the Notitia it is placed at Amboglanna. 


CoHORS PRIMA BATAVORVM, This is ſuppoſed to be mentioned in 
an imperfect inſcription at Caſtlecary upon the wall in Scotland, and plainly 
expreſſed in another upon an altar found at Carrawbrugh on the wall in 
Northumberland. TheNotitia places this cohort at Procolitia. | 


COHORS PRIMA BAETASIORVM. This cohort was at Elenborough in 


Cumberland; and ſeems to be the ſame with vETAS10Rvy M, placed at Re- 
gulbium in the Notitia. . 


a g , 


CoOHORS 


* Galgacus i» his ſpeech mentions only Gauls, b N. 1, 70 xvI. 
Germans, and ſome of the Britons themſelves. Vit. © N. xxXXII. 
Agric. cap. 32. 4 N. x vI. 
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ConoRs QVARTA GALLORVM. Mention is made of this cohort upon 
an inſcription in Cumberland. The Notitia ſtations it at Vindolana. In- 
ſcriptions alſo furniſh us with an equeſtrian cohort under that name, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak preſently. 


ConoRS PRIMA HISPANORVM. This is mentioned upon an inſcription 
in Scotland®, and another in Cumberland. The Notitia places it at Axelb- 
dunum. There is likewiſe an equeſtrian cohort of this name in the inſcrip- 
tions, Which I ſhall alſo ſpeak to afterwards. 


CoHoRS TERTIA and SEXTA NERVIORVM. The third is mentioned 
in a remarkable inſcription found at Whitley caſtle in Northumberland *, 
made in the reign of Caracalla ; and the ſixth in one at Brugh in Richmond- 


ſbire*in the reign of Severus. The former the Notitia places at Alione, and 


the other at Viroſidum. 


CoHORS PRIMA TVNGRORVM. This cohort was at Cramond in Scots 
land near Edinburgh, where they built an altar to the Matres Alatervae and 
campeſtres*. It ſeems to be after this, and probably under the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, that they were at Caſtle-ſteeds upon the wall in the county 
of Cumberland, where they erected an altar to Jupiter o. M. and another 
inſcription, which are now both of them loſt *. Laſtly this cohort ſettled 
at Houſe-ſteeds on the wall in the weſtern part of Northumberland, where 
we have ſix or ſeven of their inſcriptions, under four or five different com- 
manders. Here they ſeem to have continued till the loweſt time of the 
empirc.. The Notitia places this cohort at Borcovicus. | 


CoHoORS QVARTA BRITTONVM. Whether we ſuppoſe this cohort 
to haye been raiſed out of the inhabitants of this iſland, or thoſe of Breta 
in France, which was antiently called Armorica, it makes no difference in 
the conſideration of them as auxiliaries. There is good reaſon to think ſuch 
a cohort had its reſidence here, from an inſcription now in the library at 
Durham. And 'tis not improbable the name of the ſame cohort has been 
expreſſed in another inſcription in Scotland“. 


CoHoORS PRIMA CARTOV... mentioned in an inſcription upon an altar 
found at Bincheſter in the county of Durham, erected by the tribune of the 
cohort. The altar is now loſt, or at leaſt the inſcription quite effaced; but 


if the word ſhould be cox NOVILIORVM, this cohort is placed at Pons Aelii 
in the Notitia. 


COHORS AR VETIORVM, as ſome read it, is mentioned in an inſcrip- 
tion at Oli Penreth, but this is very doubtful, and the original is now loſt. 


CoHORS PRIMA CVGERNORVM. This cohort is named upon a pillar 
now in the library at Edinburgh. 


CoHoORS PRIMA DELMATARVM. This cohort was at Elenborough in 
Cumberland, under the reign of one of the Antonines v. Theſe Delmatae 


are 
N. xxx. in the obſervations on the inſcriptions of Cumber- 
> N. xxx1. land. | 
N. Lxit. See alſo LxIII. * N. xxXxVI—XLIII. 
1 N. cxi xi. i Northumberland, N. Lxxv1. 
© The original is 3 The copy is in the obſer- N. xx. 
_ vations on the Yorkſhire inſcriptions. 1 Scotland, N. xxv. 


f Scotland, N. xxx. 
© Tho' the originals of theſe are loſt, the — 
| a 


m Cumberland, N. Lxtv. 
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are doubtleſs the ſame as the Dalmatae. We meet with the word once ſo 
written in Ovid, according to ſome copies: 


Armeniuſque fugax, et tandem Delmata ſupplex *. 
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ConoRs QVARTA FRISONVM, and PRIMA FRISIN... The former 

is mentioned in an inſcription found at Bowes in RicEmondſhire, made in Ha. 

; | drian'sreign. And the latter in one at Mancheſter in Lancaſbire. Perhaps both 

, ſhould be read FRISIO RVM, for neither of the words appear at length in 
the copies of the inſcriptions, and the originals are loſt. 


CoOHORS QVINTA GALLORYM. This is mentioned in an infcription 
at Cramond in Scotland. 5 


CoOHORS PRIMA HAMIORVM. This cohort is thought to be men- 
tioned in an inſcription found at Miniabrugh near Stirling in Scotland, and 
in another at Little cheſters near the wall in Northumberland. Which latter, 
if it be indeed HAMIORVM (and not GALLORVM) ſhews them to have 
been there under Marcus Aurelius, when Calphurnius Agricola was propraetor 
in Britain. Both the originals arc now loſt. | 
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COHORS SECVNDA LINGONVM. This cohort was at Moresby in 
Cumberland, where under Saturnius their commander they erected an altar to 
Hi vanus, which is now loſt. They were alſo at 1/kley in Torkſhire, where 
Claudius Fronto their commander erected an altar to Verbeia; and they ſeem 
to be alſo mentioned in another inſcription at the ſame place under Cecilius 
their commander, which ſhews them to have been here in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus ©. They arc alſo mentioned in an inſcription at 


Lancheſter in the county of Durham“. 
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COHORSEX PROVINCITA MAVR... Mention is made of this at Elen. 


borough in Cumberland, unleſs the province refer to the tribune*. The wume- 
rus Maurorum Aurelianorum, is placed at Aballaba in the Notitia. 


COHORS PRIMA THRACV M. This is mentioned in an inſcription at 
Bowes in Richmondſhire, erected probably about the time of Conſtantme, and 
in another, when Virius Lupus was propractor here,. 


COHORS PRIMA VANGIONVM. This is mentioned on a ſepulchral 
ftone, erected by the tribune of the cohort at Walwick grange near al. 
wick cheſters upon the wall in Northumberland, and upon two altars at Ri- 


ſing ham in the ſame county *. 


ConHoRs PRIMA VARDVLORYM. This is mentioned in an inſcription 
found at Riecheſter in the county of Northumberland 


CoHORS PRIMA AELIA CLASSICA. By the title CLASSICA one 
would be led to take this for a cohort of marines, who might receive their 
other name AELIA from the emperor Aelius Hadrianus. That the Romans 
had marine ſoldiers diſtinct from their land forces is plain from their hiſtorians. 
So Tacitus: Inducta legione Hiſpana, remanente ea quam e claſſe Nero 
conſcripſerat ', And among the legions of M. Anthony, Which we find ex- 


preſſed upon his coins, there is LEG. xvVII. CLASSICAE®. And that the ſea 
| | ſervice 
2 Conſolat. ad Liv. v. 389. | t Yorkſhire, N. 1, 11. | 
N. xxv11. s Northumberland, N. XXVI, LXXxX1, LXXXII- 
© Yorkſhire, N. x111, xiv. See the obſervations. u See the inſcriptions., 
"IN, xv. i Hiſt. Lib.1. cap. 6. 


N. LxVIII. See the obſervations. * Patin. Famil. Roman. 
| 


Chap.6. and auxiliaries in Britain. 

ſervice with them was eſtcemed leſs honourable, we learn from Polybius * ; 
where ſpeaking of the Romans, he ſays: Except ſuch who were aſſeſſed 
« under four hundred denaries; for all thoſe they ſet aſide for ſea ſervice.” 
So Tacitus referring to theſe marines, ſays, © The reſt were encouraged to 
« hope for a more honourable warfare for the future“; that is, of being ad- 
vanced from the ſea to the land ſetvice. And tis not unlikely that this cohort 
might have been formed out of the marines by the emperor Hadrian, in 
honour of whom they aſſumed rhe name of Aelia, as a laſting expreſſion of 
their gratitude. But as the Notitia places them at Tunnocelum, or Boutneſs, 
a ſcaport, and conſequently a proper ſtation for them upon the ſuppoſition of 
their being marines ; I ſhall not determine, whether they ſhould be reckoned 
among the land cohorts, or conſidered as a different body of forces. 


CoHoRS PRIMA ASTORYM. This the Natitia places at Aeſica. 
CoHORS CORNOVIORVM. The Notitia places this at Pons Aelii. 


CoHoRS SECVNDA DALMATARVM. This is placed by the Notztia 
at Magna. 


COHORS PRIMA FRIXAGORVM, at Vindobala in the Notitia. 


CoHORS SECVNDA and q VARTA LERGORVM. The firſt is placed 
at Congavata by the Notitia, and the other at Segedunum. 


COHORS PRIMA MORINORY M. Glannibanta was the ſlation of this 
cohort, as we find by the Notitia. 


ConoRs SECVNDA THRACYM is placed in the Notitia at Gabroſen- 
tum. And either this or the PRIMA is mentioned in an inſcription found 
near Moresby in Cumberland“. 


I THINK no juſt doubt can ariſe about the firſt eight of theſe cohorts, 
which are mentioned both in inſcriptions and the Notitia. And for the next 
fourtecn, if we'ſcruple to admit the cohors prima Cartov... the cohors Carve- 
tiorum, Hamiorum, and ex provincia Mauritaniae; as likewiſe the cohors 
Aelia claſfica in the laſt nine (tho I know not whether there be juſt reaſon 
tor this with reſpect to all of them) yet even without them there will be 
twenty ſix remaining that arc unexceptionable. And if we add to theſe the 
tres cohortes Batavorum ac Tungrorum duas*, mentioned by Tacitus, they 
give us three more at leaſt ; ſuppoſing one cohort of cach of theſe people were 
the ſame, with thoſe mentioned before among the firſt eight. So that upon 
the whole we have twenty nine cohorts out of thirty, the full number ſup- 
poſed, when the body of auxiliary foot was compleat, which might not often 
be the caſe, or at leaſt not long together. Indeed it does not appear from the 
authorities here cited, that theſe ſeveral cohorts were all in Britain at the ſame 
time, becauſe ſome of them relate to different ages. But yet that ſo many of 
them as ſeventeen ſhould be collected from the few. inſcriptions, which have 
eſcaped the common ruin of ſuch Roman monuments in barbarous ages, is 
more than perhaps could well be expected. And that we do not meet with 
a larger number of theſe cohorts in the Notitia, where we might juſtly ex- 
pect the moſt perfect recital of them; may be owing partly to this reaſon, that 
lome of theſe forces may be referred to under different names, as vigiles, ex- 
Ploratores, defenſores, and ſome others, who might be appointed to ſuch 
ſervices by unequal numbers: and partly to its being written ſo late, ww 

| | rac 
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the Romans were upon leaving the iſland, and had probably withdrawn part 
of their troops, or not taken care to recruit them as they wore off; and there. 
fore it mentions but two legions, the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta, and legio ſexta. 


I T would be an agrecable entertainment to the curious, if upon examining 


the inſcriptions, and obſerving the motions and quarters of the legions and 


cohorts, it could be diſcovered with any good degree of certainty, what 
auxiliary cohorts belonged to each legion. But tho' ſomewhat might be done 
this way with probability; yet in the main it would be ſo doubtful and pre- 
carious, that 1 am not willing to attempt it; and ſhall therefore proceed to 
give ſome account of the a/ae, or auxiliary horſe. | 


Tur word ala is ſometimes uſed by the beſt Roman writers to expreſs 
the whole body of auxiliary forces, both horſe and foot*; but moſt fre- 
quently it denotes only the auxiliary horſe. And in this latter ſenſe it is to 
be underſtood both in the Notitia, and our inſcriptions. Tho” indeed Livy 
makes uſe of the words cohortes alares*, and Caeſar of cohortes alariae*, 
when they ſpeak of the auxiliary foot. We find the number of cight alae, 
who had their reſidence in Britain, which are theſe following. 


THe three firſt occur both in inſcriptions and the Notztza : 
Ala — Aſtorum. 
etriana. 
Sabiniana. 
The next three are found only in inſcriptions : 
| Ala Auguſta. 
Sarmatarum. 
Vettonum. 
The two following are in the Notitia only: 
Ala ſecunda Aſtorum. 
prima Herculea. 
I ſhall now procced to give ſome account of each of theſe alae, as I did 
before of the cohorts. 


ALA PRIMA ASTORVM. This ala is mentioned in an inſcription on a 2 


curious ſtone found at Benwel hill, on the Roman wall, in Northumberland“; 
as alſo upon an altar at Ribcheſter in Lancaſhire, erected by a decurion who 
belonged to this ala; which altar is now loſt. In the Notitia it is placed at 
Condercum. | 


ALA PETRIANA. This occurs only in an inſcription found at Ola 
Penreth, the original of which is deſtroyed. It is placed at Petriana in the 
Notitia, which is one of the ſtations per lineam valli. | 


ALA SABINIANA. This is mentioned only in an inſcription found near 
Halton cheſters on the wall in Northumberland. The inſcription by the 
form of it ſeems to have been of the lower empire; and muſt at leaſt have 
been later than the empreſs, from whom the ala took its name. In the No- 
titia it is writ Savinzana, and is placed at Hunnum. | 


ALAAVGVSTA. This ala, which for its valour was called AVvGVSTA, 
appears in ſeveral inſcriptions found at Old Carliſlef. It was there when 
Fuſcianus and Silanus were conſuls, in the year 188; as alſo when Aprona- 
nus and Bradua were conſuls, 191. It ſtill continued at Old Carliſie, when 

| Atticus 

2 Dextra ala (in alas diviſum ſocialem exercitum tertium in ſubſidiis locum alariae cohortes obtine- 
habebat) in prima acie locata eſt. Liv. Lib. xxxz. bant. Caeſ. de bello civili, Lib. 1. cap. 75- 


cap. 21. AN. 1x. &. 
d Liv. Lib. x. cap. 40. N. xvi. 


© Acics erat Afraniana duplex, legionum v; et f Cumberland, N. Lv, Lv1, Lvn. 
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Chap.6. and auxiliaries in Britain. 


Atticus and Praetextatus were conſuls, in 242, under the reign of Cordlian. 
Another inſcription, the original of which is nowloſt, was found at the ſame 
place, and in it this ala is mentioned. It ſeems by the manner of it to have 
been much about the ſame time with the former; tho indeed there is nothing 
in it that certainly determines this; only EQv1s for EqQves, and ALE 
AVGVSTE with a ſingle E, look not like the higher empire. As this name 
occurs in the inſcriptions found at no other place, Old Carliſle ſeems to be 
the only ſtation, at which it continued for any time; and here very probably 
they remained to the laſt. 


Tax dated inſcriptions above are none of them ſo late as the emperor 
Maximianus Herculius, from whom ] believe this ala afterwards derived the 
name of HERCVEEA: And the Ald Herculea accotding to the Notitia 
was fixed at Olenacum. 


ALASARMATARVM. This ala is mentioned in three or four inſcrip- 
tions at Ribcheſter in Lancaſhire erected by ſome of its officers; but there 
is no certain date in any of them, and the originals arc loſt. 


ALA VETTONVM. This is mentioned in an inſcription found at Bowes 
in Richmondſbire*. | 


ALA SECVNDA ASTORVM. The Notitia places this ala at Cilurnum. 


ALA PRIMA HERCVLEA. This ſcems to be the ſame with the ala Au- 
guſta, as I have ſhewn in my account of that ala juſt above. 


Now to accommodate theſe a/ae to the thirty cohorts, ſuppoſed to be in 
the auxiliary foot, is what I can't pretend to do with certainty, However 
I ſhall offer a few conjectures upon it, and leave every one to judge of them 
as he pleaſes. Five of theſe alae are mentioned in the Notitia, and therefore 
of conſequence muſt be different. But the ala Auguſta and Herculea, as I 
have ſhewn, might probably have been the ſame. And if we may ſuppoſe 
the ala ſecunda Aſtorum, which is only found in the Notitia, to have ſucceeded 
in the room of one of the other two, mentioned only in the inſcriptions, 
which might either have worn off, or been recalled ; or if we ſuppoſe the ala 
Sarmatarum, or Vettonum, to have afterwards aſſumed the name of Petriana, 
upon their ſettling at the ſtation ſo called, or any other of the names for 
ſome other reaſon ; this, I ſay, will reduce the a/ae to fix. Now as the alae 
had that name from guarding the foot on each fide like wings; if we ſuppoſe 
two of them to each body of auxiliary foot that belonged to each of the 
three Roman legions, this will ſuit with fix a/ae in the whole, and very well 
account for that number. An ala, as hiſtorians tell us“, conſiſted of four or 
five hundred. And I have ſhewn before from Polybius, that the auxiliary 
horſe was in a double proportion to the Roman or legionary horſe, which 
were about four hundred to a legion. If we allow then four or five hundred 
for each ala, the whole will amount to two thouſand and four hundred, or 
three thouſand ; which perhaps may ſeem no improper number to be aſſigned 
for a conſtant reſidence here, excluſive of the legionary horſe. Indeed the five 
alae mentioned in the Notitia ſeem too large a portion of horſe for the number 


of foot cohorts recited there, But tis very probable at that time they might only 


be the remains of them, and far from compleat. And as to thoſe ſeparate bodies 
of horſe mentioned there diſtin& from the alae, they might belong to them, 


tho 
. Yorkſhire, N. x. de B. A. cap. 67. Campanorum alam, 81 
Poſtquam equites Juliani quadringenti vim fere equites, excedere acie jubet. Liv. Lib. x. 


ſtium ad quatuor mille numero ſuſtinere non cap. 29. 
poterant, Caeſar alteram alam mittit. Hirtius 
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tho they were drawn out, and poſted at other places upon different oc. 
caſions. 


AN ala of horſe was uſually divided into ten furmae, as a legion of foot 
was into ten cohorts. But in ſome inſcriptions we meet with cohortes equitum, 
or equeſtres; as, N 

Cohors ſecunda Gallorum equitum. 
quarta Gallorum equitum. 
prima Hiſpanorum equitum. 
The accounts we can gather from inſcriptions of theſe equeſtrian cohorts are 
as follow: 


COHORS SECYNDA and QVARTA GALLORVM EQVITVM. The fox. 
mer of theſe cohorts is mentioned in an inſcription, now at Old Penreth * 
The latter occurs in an inſcription at Ri/mgham in Northumberland. Both 
in the Notitia and ſome other inſcriptions we meet with cohors quarta Gal. 
lorum, as has been obſerved before; but they are not called equites in either. 
And as they fland in the Notitia in the liſt of Roman forces, under the go. 
vernour of Britain, among ſeveral other cohorts, none of which are faid 
to be equeſtrian 3 there is no more reaſon to ſuppole this ſo, than any of 
the reſt. For'tis no way inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, there might be two cohorts 
here with the title of quarta Gallorum, one of horſe, and the other of foot. 
Indeed we don't meet with the expreſſion of cohors equitum in the Notitia, 
tho' once we find cohors prima Claudia equitata Sebaſtopoli*; which perhaps 
may be deſigned to intimate, that this cohort had been promoted from the foot 
to the horſe ſervice, The way in which the Notitia expreſſes any body of horſe 
here in Britain, different from an ala, is by the general term equites. Thus we 
have praefettus equitum Dalmatarum, Criſpianorum, and cataphractariorum“. 
And the reaſon of this may be, that they were not poſted by ſingle troops or 
cohorts, like the foot, but by uncqual numbers, ſuited to the nature of the 
ſervice, as was hinted before. In like manner we have EQVITES CAESARIENSES 
upon one of our inſcriptions !. 


COHORS PRIMA HISPANORVM EQVITVM. This cqueſtrian cohort is 
likewiſe mentioned in an inſcriptionf. And both in the Notitia and other 
inſcriptions we have cohors prima Hiſpanorum, but without the word equitum; 
which I have therefore placed above among the foot cohorts, for the reaſon 
given in the preceding paragraph. 


SE RTO RIU URSATUS® has furniſhed us with ſeveral inſtances of eque- 
ſtrian cohorts. Nor is this expreſſion peculiar to inſcriptions, for we meet 
with it likewiſe in Roman writers, eſpecially of the later times, which bet ſuits 
our purpoſe. The younger Pliny writing to Trajan, uſes the words, centurio 
cohortis ſextae equeſtris b. And Ammianus Marcellinus not only applies cohors 
to the horſe, but what is more uncommon, furma to the foot, as Lipſius 
obſerves . And indeed moſt of their military terms are uſed in more ſenſes 
than one, eſpecially in the lower times of the empire. Pliny, as we ſee here, 
uſes centurio for an officer in an equeſtrian cohort ; and ſo we have prae- 


fettus alae and praefectus cohortis, tribunus cohartts and tribunus legions in 


ſeveral inſcriptions. Nor did the ſame body of troops conſiſt always of a like 
number of men, as has been more than once obſerved already. But to re- 
turn to the cohorts of horſe, with which our inſcriptions furniſh us; it may 
perhaps at firſt ſight appear ſomewhat ſtrange that none of their names arc 
found to be the ſame with thoſe of the al/ae, to which they may be ſuppoſed 
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Chap.6. and auxiharies in Britain: 

to belong. But there ſeems to be no great difficulty in accounting for this; 
for the ala might receive its name from the ſoldiers of that place or country, 
or the major part of them, out of which it was at firſt raiſed, and as theſe 
dropt off by death or otherwiſe, it might be ſupplicd with particular cohorts 
from other parts, and yet retain its old name as an ala, tho ſome of theſe 
cohorts, when ſpoken of ſeparately, might go by the name of their own 
country. So theſe two cohorts of Gauls might belong to an ala of a diffe- 
rent name, and be conſidered as parts of it *, when the whole ala was men— 
tioncd, notwithſtanding their being diſtinguiſhed at other times by the cha- 
raters of ſecunda and quarta Gallorum cohors. Nay indeed it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary that cach cohort ſhould have ſome name of diſtinction, conlidering how 
often they might be called out upon ſeparate ſervice. 


Tat cohors prima Hiſpanorum equitum might be part of the Ala Hercus 
lea, the cohors La Gallorum equitum part of the ala Petriana, and the 
cohors quarta Gallorum equitum part of the ala ſecunda Aſtorum, or another 
part of the ala Petriana. Theic conjectures are grounded upon this: At O/4 
Penreth was found the inſcription containing the name cohors ſecunda Gal- 
lorum equitum. And there alſo was found the inſcription for an emeritus of 
the ala Petriana. The cohors prima Hiſpanorum equitum and the ala Her- 
culea were near together, the former, by an inſcription, was at Elenborough, 
and the latter by the Notitia at Old Carliſle. The inſcription with the cohors 
quarta Gallarum equitum was found at Riſmgham : and there is a military 
way from Cilurnum (where the ala ſecunda Aſtorum lay) leading to Watling- 
ftreet towards Riſing ham. Inſcriptions mentioning the cohors Vangionum are 
alſo both at Riſingham and Walwick cheſters or Cilurnum. | | 


Wr ſometimes meet with military bodies of men under other names, 
either in inſcriptions or the Notitia, where it ſpeaks of Britain; as milites 
(which may reſpect the foot in oppolition to equites) exploratores, vigiles, 
with ſome others, as was hinted before. But as theſe were not fixed to any 
certain and determinate number of men, they do not ſo properly come under 
our preſent conſideration; for which reaſon I ſhall paſs them over. The term 
numerus ſeems likewiſe to have been uſed in a general and undctermined 
ſenſe, not only in inſcriptions and the Notitia, but likewiſe in other Roman 
writers. Thus Pliny the younger, ſpeaking of two ſlaves found among the 
ſoldiers, ſays, © They were not yet appointed to any particular body of 
forces.“ And Tacitus: © The troops being diſperſed thro the province®.” 
And in the ſame ſenſe Suetonzus; © The ſoldiers being called to their duty “.“ 
Hence by an caſy trope the Roman lawyers ſometimes uſe the word numerus 
for a military roll in which the names of the ſoldiers were regiſtred. It ſhould 
ſeem therefore by theſe, and other paſſages, which might be produced, that 
the word numerus Was not limited to any particular body of ſoldiers. And 
that it equally reſpe&ed both the horſe and foot forces, may ſeem farther evi- 
dent from the words of Upian. We call an army not one cohort, nor 
Done wing, but many numbers of ſoldiers*.” But there is one name that 
frequently occurs in the Roman hiſtorians, which ſeems to have been more 
limited and certain, and therefore ought not to be omitted; and that is vexz{- 
larii: I ſhall therefore endeavour to give the beſt account I can of this, which 
appears the more neceſſary, becauſe it will help us to underſtand another mi- 


litary term, that we ſhall often meet with in this collection of inſcriptions, 
namely vexillatio. THAT 


© The ſtations garriſoned by alae are generally in © Sparſ provin \ciam numeri. Vit. Agric. 
falt o 1 larger ſize. Rifnoham which had an cap. 8. OM 
equeſtrian cohort in it is of the ſmaller ſort. An 4 Revocatis ad officium numeris. Vit. Veſpa» 
equeſtrian cohort was leſs than an ala, or only a ſiani, cap. 6. 
N. it. * Leg. 42. ff. de teſtamento militis. 

Nondum diſtributi inter numeros erant. Lib. x. * Exercitum non unam cohortem neque unam 
epiſt. 38. | alam dicimus, ſed numeros multos militum. Leg. 2- 
§. 1. ff. de his qui not. infam. 
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THAT the Vexillarii ſometimes denoted part of a legion, needs no other 
proof than what may be drawn from a ſingle paſlage in Tacitus, where the 
tourtcenth legion is ſaid to have thrown- out ſome threatning words againſt 
Vitellius, and among the reſt to intimate, that tho' Vitellius got the better 
in the fight at Bedriacum, yet this ſignified but little; “ ſince only their 
« vexillarii, and not the body of the legion, were in the battle*.” I have 
ſingled out this paſſage, becauſe it ſeems to give us ſome general notion that the 
vexillarii were no inconſiderable part of a legion, tho' not the whole of it. 
The word vexillarius in the ſingular number is frequently taken for an enſign, 
and ſignifies the ſame with vexillifer, or the perſon who carried the vexillum. 
Thus Tacitus tells us, that Antonius Primus ſtabbed a vexillarius running 
« away, and having ſeized the vex///um turned it towards the enemy ®.” But 
vexillarii, in the plural, appear to me to denote a ſelect number of the choiceſt 
and readieſt men in the legion, perhaps like our granadiers. And vexillum is 
ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe by a common trope; as when Tacitus ſays, 
„Having got together the vexilla of the legions, and a moderate number of 
« auxiliaries*.” We find the vexillarii detached upon ſeveral ſpecial occaſions 
from the legions to which they belonged, and ſometimes ſent to a very great 
diſtance. In the war between Veſpaſian and Vitellius the vexillarii of the 
legions in Britain were diſpatched as far as Italy“. And it is evident from 
ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory, that upon any extraordinary emergency the 
vexillarii were ordered from their legions, and moved readily to thoſe places 
where there was occaſion for their ſervice. For this reaſon we find them 
joined with the horſe in any haſty expedition. And in another place the 
ſame hiſtorian joins the vexilla of the legions with the choice of the auxi- 
liarics*, And again he calls them the ſtrength of the Brztzſh army s. 


As to the number of the vexillarii in 4 legion, Hyginus tells us expreſſly 
they were ſix hundred *. And this account I think may be very well accom- 
modated to what Vegetius writes; that every century had its vexzil/um*®, and 
was divided into ten parts, each of which was commanded by an officer called 
decanus*. For if we ſuppoſe one of theſe diviſions, or ten ſoldiers in every 
century, to have been more eſpecially charged with the guard of the vexillum 
of that century, and thence called vexillarii; this will make ſixty vexillarii in 
a cohort, and ſix hundred in a legion. Lipſius and after him Salmaſius® ſup- 
polc the vexillarii to be the ſame with the friarii, and uſually veterans, who 
yet remained on duty, and were only imploycd in beating off the enemy, 
being privileged with a freedom from other imployments. But from ſome 
of theſe inſcriptions, which have been found upon the Roman wall in Scot- 
land, it plainly appears, that the vexillarii of ſome of the legions were im- 
ployed in that work. And 'tis evident from the account there given of the 
work, that ſix hundred men were few enough for that purpoſe. A ſmaller 
number ſcarce conſiſts with the nature and quantity of work ſaid to be per- 
formed by them, which is ſometimes equal or ſuperior to that which in other 
inſcriptions is aſcribed to a Whole legion. Thus that body of the /eg:o ſexta 
victrix, in one inſcrivtion, are ſaid to have built three thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty five paecs of the wall; and in another, four thouſand one — 

an 


a Vexillariis tantum pu vires legionis non af= © Britannici exercitus robora. Hiſt. Lib. 11. 
fuiſſe. Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 66 cap. I. | 

d Ut vexillarium fugieriter : haſta tranſverbera- n Vexillarii legionum eandem pedaturam de- 
rit. Mox raptum vexillum in hoſtem vertit. Hiſt. bent accipere, quam cohortes legionariae, quia ad 
Lib. 111. cap. 17. ſexcentos homines computentur. De gromat. 

© Contractiſque legionum vexillis, et modica ! Singulis centuriis ſingula vexilla conſtituerunt. 
auxiliorum manu. Vit. Agric. cap. 18. Lib. 1. cap. 13. 5 

4 Tacit. Hiſt. Lib 11. cap. 100. Ut decem militibus ſub una papilione degen- 

Antonio vexillarios e cohortibus, et partem tibus praeeſſet Decanus. Ibid. 
equitum ad invadendam Italiam rapienti, comes I! De milit. Roman. Lib. 1. Dial. 8. et Lib. v. 
fuit Arrius Varus. Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. It. cap. 6. Dial. 19. 

f Vexilla legionum peditumque et equitum auxi- m Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 928, 956. 
liarium delectos accivit. Annal. Lib. rv. cap. 73. 
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and forty one * 3 which numbers will be found cqual to thoſe which are uſually 
erformed by the whole legion. And 'tis not improbable, that ſometimes the 

whole legion might be at leiſure to engage in this work, and at other times 

the greateſt part might be called off, and only the vexz/{ar:7 left to attend it. 


IN all the inſtances I have hitherto produced from Tacitus the vexillariz 
appear to have belonged to the legions ; but elſewhere he ſeems to mention 
them among the auxiliaries. © Having ſent the cohorts of the Gauls, Luſia 
« tanians, and the Britons before, and the German auxiliaries“.“ In another 
place he ſeems to attribute them to the horte, where he ſays: “ From the 
« city itſelf came no contemptible force, five practorian cohorts, and the 
« yexilla of the horſe with the firſt legion.“ 


Tur word vexillatio is not found in Tacitus, nor any Roman hiſtorian, 
that I know of, ſo old as he, unleſs once in Suetonius, where he tells us, 
that none came to the aſliſtance of Galba, when he was killed, * except the 
« yexillation of Germans*:” Theſe arc thought to be the ſame which Ta- 
citus calls Germanica vexilla*®, and therefore ſeem moſt probably to denote a 
body of vexillarii from the auxiliaries of more than one legion. In the age 
of Vegetius, as he informs us, vexillatio was uſed to ſignify an ala of horſe*. 
But in our inſcriptions we often find this word applied to a ſingle legion, as in 
the following inſtances. | 

VEXILLATIO LEGIONIS XX. v. v.“ 

VEXILLATIO LEGIONIS VI. vICTR. * 

VEXILLATIO LEGIONIS II. AVG. 
And by two inſcriptions it ſeems as if this word was ſometimes applicd to the 
cohorts. For in one there is TERTIA COHORTIS VEXILLVM*®; and I 
think the true reading of the other is COHORTIVM VEXILLATIONES |. 
The word is likewiſe found in the Nor7ztia”, but not applied there to any of 
the forces who had their reſidence in Britain. | 


2 Scotland, N. rv, vrt. 4 read vexillatio Vardiorum. And Dr. Gale reads 
> Praemiſſis Gallorum, Lufitanornm, Britanno- vexillatio Germanorum in an inſcription found at 
rumque cohortibus, et Germanorum vexillis. Hiſt. Lowther iz Weſtmoreland. See my obſervations 
Lib. 1. cap. 70. for that county. 
© Ex ipfa urbe haud ſpernenda manus, quinque f Lib. 11. cap. 1. 
praetoriae cohortes, et equitum vexilla cum legione 8 Scotland, N. 1, &c. 
prima. Hiſt. Lib. 11. cap. 11. n Scotland, N. Iv, &c. 
Excepta Germanorum vexillatione. Vit. Galb. * Scotland, N. x. 
cap. 20. k Northumberland, N. Lx. 
* Hiſt. Lib. I. cap. 31. See the obſervations on ] Northumberland, N. cix. 
the inſcription, Durham, N. xxvi. which ſeems to ® Cap. 4 55 &c. 
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. CHAPTER VIL 


An account of the Roman praetenturae in the 
north of England, and particularly of the 
ſtations per hneam valli. 


different times, and by different perſons ; the firſt of which was a ſcrics 

of ſtations or torts, placed quite croſs the country. And this I apprehend 
was done chicfly by Julius Agricola, and ſo is the moſt antient of the three. 
Next to this was erected Hadrian's vallum and its appurtenances, after which 
the aforeſaid ſtations might probably go by the name of /tationes per lineam 
valli. The laſt and ſtrongeſt fence of all was built by Severus, which is the 
ſtone wall with its appurtenances that lies north from the other. I ſhall ſpeak 
a little more particularly concerning each of theſe praetenturae, and firſt of 
the ſtations. 


1 T is evident there have been three different practenturae erected here at 


THe ſeries of ſtations from beſide Couſms's houſe to Boulneſs (called ſtations 
per lineam valli) was certainly prior to the walls; and the greateſt part, tho 
not all of them, were moſt probably built by Agricola. 


Ir has been a received opinion, and I think not a groundleſs one, * that 
* in times of peace the frontier garriſons were kept along the line in caſtles 


and cities; but when they were apprehenſive of the incurſions of their 


* neighbours, part of them for the defence of their own, pitched their tents 
& in the enemy's country, and made excurſions into their quarters.” And 
hence we meet with /#arzones agrariae in Ammianus Marcellinus *. It is 
certain from the expreſs teſtimony of Tacitus, that Julius Agricola built ſuch 
a row of forts quite croſs the country in Scotland. And it is certain that 
Antoninus Pius afterwards built his wall juſt along the ſame track. So Ha- 
drian firſt, and then Severus, ſeem to have done the like here in the north of 
England, carrying on their walls along the ſeries of ſtations or forts, which 
had been erected before“. For this reaſon we find the courſe of the wall 
directed, as much as it well could be, from ſtation to ſtation, and making 
ſome turns with no other view, but to come up to and fetch in a ſtation; 
Severns's wall generally falling in with the north rampart, and Hadriar's with 
the ſouth, tho' ſometimes both the one and the other fall in with the middle. 
In ſome particular caſes they both keep on the north ſide, and touch not the 
ftation at all, for reaſons given afterwards. But on the contrary there 1s not 
one of theſe ſtations, which is all of it on the north of Severnas's wall, tho 


the caſe be different with relation to Hadrian'ss The reaſons might be, that 
the 


a See Cambden, p. 837. 

d Lib. xrv. cap. 3. Valeſius in his note on this 
paſſage of Amm. Marcellinus has theſe words; 
Stationes agrariae ſunt praeſidia militum, quae in 
caſtellis, aut aggeribus publicis explorandi gratia 
conſtituuntur. Moris enim fuit Romanis—idque 
etiam pacis tempore obſervabatur circa limitem, 
unde hoſtium excurſus timebantur. Has Vegetius 
Lib. 111. cap. 8. et auctor vetus poſt Notitiam im- 


perii editus {1mpliciter agrarias appellant. 


© Glota et Bodotria anguſto terrarum ſpatio di- 


rimuntur, quod tum praeſidiis firmabatur—ſum- 
motis velut in aliam inſulam hoſtibus. Vit. Agric. 
cap. 23. 

a 55 Hunter, Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 354. ſuppoſes 
the fort at Lancheſter in the county of Durham, l 
however the balneum and baſilica there, to have 
been built at 2 in the time of Julius gricola. 
If this ſhould hold good, it is the more probable that 
the other neighbouring ſtations were alſo built «! 
this time. See the obſervations on N. XI, XII. # 
Durham. 
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the ſtations were ſtronger than Hadrians vallum, and fo generally left 
without it; but Severus wall was made as ſtrong or ſtronger than they, and 
therefore was erected more to the north, and included them all within it. 
There is another very ſtrong argument to prove that the ſtations per /ineam 
valli were at leaſt more antient than Jeverxs's wall; and that is, there have 
been inſcriptions found in theſe ſtations of a more antient date than the reign 
of Severus. So the curious inſcription found in Benwel fort“, was erected in 
the reign of Antoninus Pins, who is mentioned in it. 


Tax only appendage, that could well be expected to this praetentura of 
tations, is a military way. And I think it can ſcarce be imagined, that this 
could be wanting; eſpecially if Julius Agricola (who is ſuppoſed to have laid 
molt of our military ways) built theſe forts croſs the z/fhmus. Yet I know 
not of any veſtige or appearance of ſuch a way (except from Jakwick cheſter s 
to Carr voran and from Cambeck to Stanwicks) unleſs we ſuppoſe the large 
agger on the north ſide of Hadrian's ditch to have been it. This is mixed 
with ſtones, and in many places is much 'broader than ever Hadrian's vallum 
ſcems to have been. And what I think remarkable and curious, tho' hitherto 
not obſerved, is the frequent coincidence of this agger with the military way 
belonging to Severus's wall. After which coincidence tis beautiful and mag- 
nificent, and moſt evidently the military way of Severns's wall. So that tis 
very certain that this agger (when convenient and near enough) has been 
converted into a military way by Severus. How probable this may make it, 
that it was a military way before, I leave others to judge. When the ſoldiers 
had occaſion to march directly from ſtation to ſtation, as from Houſe- ſteeds 
to Great cheſters, it would have been tedious and troubleſome to have gone 
ſo far about. And therefore where Severnus's wall runs upon the rocks, and 
at a great diſtance from Hadrian's vallum, the north agger ſeems ſtill to have 
continued in uſe, as a military way from ſtation to ſtation, being a much ſhorter 
cut. And this may be the reaſon why it is more conſpicuous here, than any 
where elſe, having probably been later repaired, In ſome parts too (as ncar 
Shewen-ſheels) where Severns's military way is ſeparated from the north agger, 
yet this ger ſtill continues to look very like a military way. But in other 
places, where tis ſeparated from Jeverns's military way, it is full of breaches, 
and ruinous; which ſeems to me a ſtrong argument that it is more antient, 
and was only repaired where Severus had occaſion for it, or converted it into 
a military way for the uſe of his wall. Sometimes theſe two different ap- 
pearances of it may be obſerved in a ſmall ſpace, according as it is united to, 
or ſeparated from the other military way. The vaſtly great ſtones too, that 
lie beyond Walwick, upon the north agger, are upon that part of it, which 
is ſeparated from Jeverus's way. I know not whether they can have been 
wrought out of the rock, and left there when the wall of Severus was building, 
or whether they can be ſuch as have been lifred out of Hadrian's ditch, when 
twas firſt made, and carried on thro the rocks that are here under the ground. 
If this conjecture be admitted, it furniſhes another argument to ſhew that 
the north agger was prior to Hadrian's work. And the reaſon why theſe 
large ſtones were left upon the old military way, might be, that there was now 
a ſhorter way made from Malwick cheſters to Carrvoran ; and conſequently 
this part of the former way between Watlwick cheſters and Carrawbrugh was 
leſs neceſſary, and leſs frequented. And I don't ſee which way they could 
add to the ſtrength of the agger if we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have been one, 
thoſe on the ſouth ſide are removed within, or more to the ſouth than the 
ſouthern Agger, and are not laid upon it. The main objection againſt its be- 
ing a military way is, that it lies all the way on the north, or enemies ſide, 
with reſpe& to Hadriar's vallum and ditch. But if this way was prior to 
Hadrian's vallum it is leſs to be wondered at, that it ſhould be on the north 
of it; eſpecially ſince it is very much within the fence, or on the ſouth ſide of 

| | | the 
Northumberland, N. vrt. 1 
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the line of the ſtations, for whoſe uſe and ſervice. it may have been originally 
intended. And the other military way laid within the fence of Hadrians 
vallum from WWalwick cheſters to Carrvoran, and probably from Cambeck to 
Stanwicks, may have partly ſupplicd this inconvenience. Perhaps Hadrian 
vallum and ditch, at the ſame time that it joined and ſtrengthencd the ſtations, 
might alſo have been deſigned for a place of retreat for the ſoldiers, if they 
ſhould at any time be ſuddenly attacked on their march. If the vallum of 
Hadrian had been carried on all the way on the north ſide of what I take 
to have been the old military way, it muſt have been in the main much 
weaker than now it is. For as the north agger very often runs along the ſouthern 
Skirt of the hills; ſo if the ramparts and ditch had been north of it, they 
muſt have gone along the very ſide or declivity of the hill, leaving the upper 
part of it on the north. They might therefore rather chuſe to make the 
vallum ſtronger, tho' this military way ſhould be more expoſed to the enemy. 
The vallum was to be a conſtant fence to the whole province, the military 
way was only uſed on occaſions ; and therefore it was certainly adviſeable to 
give the preference to the vallum with reſpect to ſtrength and ſecurity. Eſpe- 
cially ſince, as I have juſt hinted, this very vallum might be allo a ſecurity to 
the ſoldiers when marching, for upon the firſt appearance or intelligence of 
the enemies approach, they might quickly retire behind it. I confeſs I have 
not obſerved any convenient paſſages over Hadrian ditch, except at the 
| ſtations. There might be ſuch originally, eſpecially where the intervals between 
the ſtations were the greateſt, tho' now not viſible, or not diſtinguiſhable from 
the modern paſſages made for the husbandmens carriages, which are very fre- 
quent. But as we muſt ſuppoſe that whenever a body of men marched along 
this way, the Romans had always their ſcouts and outguards, beſides their 
advanced ſtations at NRiſingham, Riecheſter, and other places; ſo they could 
ſcarce be ſo ſuddenly attacked by any conſiderable force, but that they might 
have time to get into the neareſt ſtations, if they could not pals over the 
ditch. - However it is evident that this difficulty will at leaſt bear harder upon 
the common opinion 3 that this north agger was properly a rampart, where the 
Romans received the firſt aſſault of a northern enemy. For if they ſhould be 
beat off it, they muſt of courſe fall into the ditch, if they could not readily 
paſs it. I think the north agger generally runs along ſuch ground as is the 
fitteſt within any reaſonable compaſs for a military way, and ſuch as the Romans 
uſually made choice of. For it either keeps ground that is a little higher 
than the adjacent, ꝙ elſe the skirt of a hill without climbing it. By this 
means the way was preſerved dry, and the rain run off as it fell. In ſome 
places, I remember, there is a ſmall trench on each ſide, where the way lies 
lower, no doubt for draining the water off ; which is a farther confirmation 
of its being a military way. And even where 'tis the moſt rugged and broken, 
it has as much the appearance of a military way as moſt other elevated ridges, 
that arc univerſally allowed to be Roman military ways. But it is time to 
return from this digreſſion. 


THe ſtations per lineam valli have long exerciſed the learning and skill of 
our antiquarics. Nor have they ever yet been determined in a clear and 
ſatis factory manner. This matter therefore may deſerve a careful enquiry. 
But before I directly ſpeak to theſe ſtations, it may not be amiſs bricfly to 
ſhew what we are to underſtand by ftatio and caſtra ſtativa. The Roman 
caſtra were either aeſtiva or hiberna, a ſummer encampment or winter quar- 
ters; and the former cither for a ſhorter, or a longer continuance. The encamp- 
ments made upon a march were called abſolutely caſtra, and in the lower 
empire Manſiones. The more laſting ſummer encampments, as well as the 
winter quarters, were both of them caſtra ſtatzva, and are ſo called by Ve— 
getius*. The word /tatio (as excubiae and vigiliae) is uſed in Caeſar, Tacitus, 


and other good writers, for the duty of ſoldicrs upon guard, or for the 8 
A at 


« Lib. 111. cap. 8. 
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chat were employed in this duty. But in the later times it is by a metonymie 
applied to the fort or place where the ſoldiers lodged, or were on their duty, 
in which ſenſe it is to be underſtood in this chapter. The ſtations here treated 
of are, I think, much of the ſame nature with Yegetius's caſtella; which, 
according to him, © were often built like towns, and in the borders of the 
« empire, and where there were conſtant guards and fences againſt the enemy. 
Nor are they unlike thoſe caſtra which (according to ſome) were built at the 
bounds of the empire; and when taken ſeparately are expreſſed by the word 
caſtrum in the ſingular number, to which Calliſtratus ſeems to refer. And 
yet the modern Engliſb name given to theſe ſtations upon the wall, derived 
from the Latin, runs in the plural; for they are generally called cheſters, not 
cheſter. According to Jſidore, © the antients gave the name of caſtrum to a 
„ town in a high ſituation®.” But the ſtations I am now to treat of, are in 
fact ſtrong fortifications, for the moſt part of no great compaſs or extent, 
within which were houſes or barracks for lodging the ſoldiers. In ſuch places 
the ſoldiers, I believe, had their uſual winter quarters; and here alſo they 
kept garriſon, even in time of peace. I find in fact that there have generally 
been caſtra acſtiva, or ſummer encampments, as well as ſmaller exploratory 
forts not far from theſe ſtations. But whereas the ramparts of the ſtations 
are faced with regular ſtones, beſides the ſtone buildings within them; in the 
other, that is, in the exploratory forts and ſummer encampments little or no 
ſtonc- work at any time appears. And ſometimes the fame fortificd ground 
ſeems to have ſerved both for exploration and for the ſummer encampments. 
Montfaucon ſpeaks of oval and circular camps repreſented upon Trajar's pillar 
at Rome. Vegetius mentions them expreſſly, and lays down the method of 
fortifying them *. Tis certain from that at Elſdon in Northumberland, that 
the Romans ſometimes uſed circular forts here in Britain, at leaſt upon the 
top of a hill; nor could they well in theſe cafes have them of a different 
figure. But the figure of the ſtations I now treat of is generally ſquare, 6r a 
regular oblong. Adjoining to theſe ſtations there were uſually other buildings 
forming a ſort of town, to which the ſtation was in the nature of a citadel, 
where the ſoldiers lodged and kept garriſon. This agrees very well with 
what I have juſt now cited from the Roman lawyer and I/idore. Feſtus tells 
us theſe were called proceſtria*. And Tacitus ſeems to allude to this cuſtom, 
when he ſays, The works that in time of peace had been built like a free 
« town not far from the camp, were deſtroyed leſt they ſhould be of any 


« ſervice to the enemy. Other particular circumſtances, relating to the 


ſituation- and manner of building, 1 ſhall have occaſion to take notice of 
afterwards. Of this ſort, I ſay, were the ſtations per lineam valli, the account 
of which we have in the Notztia. And this ſeries of ſtations is not unlike 
one of Antonine's itinera, only with this diſadvantage, that the diſtance from 
ſtation to ſtation is not ſet down in the Notztza, as it is in the Itinerary. 
However I am much miſtaken, it in order to diſcover and fix theſe ſtations, 
we need do any more, than keep cloſe to the wall and the Notztza. 


LET us therefore firſt ſee what our author ſays of this matter, where he 
is reckoning up thoſe officers, that were, as he expreſſes it, ſub diſpoſitione 


viri ſpettabilis ducis Britanniarum. Having at the beginning of the chapter“ 


* Haec caſtella ſaepe ſtructa inſtar oppidorum 
et in finibus imperii, et ubi uae ſtationes et 
practenturae contra hoſtem. Veget. Lib. 1. cap. 22. 

Inquilini caſtrorum a tutelis excuſari ſolent: 
niſi eorum, qui et ipſi inquilini ſunt, et in eodem 
caſtro, eademque conditione ſunt. Leg. 17. &. 7. 

de excuſationibus. 

Caſtrum antiqui dicebant oppidum loco altiſ- 
limo ſitum, quaſi caſam altam, cujus pluralis nu- 
m—_—_ caſtra, diminutivum caſtellum. 

Tom. rv. part. 1. liv. v. chap. a. 


mentioned 


Lib. 1. cap. 23, 24- 

* Proceſtria dicuntur quo proceditur in muro. 
Aelius proceſtria acdificia dixit eſſe extra portam. 
Proceſtria, quae ſunt ante caſtra. And ſo ſays an 
antient Gloſſary, proceſtria, 814igamrs mes , 


; ' o. 


t Subverſa longae pacis opera, haud procul caſ- 
tris in modum municipii extructa, ne hoſtibus uſui 


forent. Hiſt. Lib. Iv. cap. 22. 


n Cap. 63. 
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mentioned fourtcen, who reſided and commanded in the Roman garriſons (al 
of them in 7orkſbire or the weſtern and northern counties adjoining to it 
he adds immediately : | 
Item per lineam valli 
Tribunus cohortis quartae Lergorum Segeduno. 
Tribunus cohortis Cornoviorum ponte Aelii. 
Praefettus alae primae Aſtorum Conderco. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Frixagorum Vindobala- 
Praefectus alae Savinianae Hunno. 
Praefettus alae ſecundae Aſtorum Cilurno. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Batavorum Procolitia. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Tungrorum Borcovico. 
Tribunus cohortis quartae Gallorum Vindolana. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Aſtorum Aeſica. 
Tribunus cohortis ſecundae Dalmatarum Magnis. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Aeliae Dacorum Amboglanna. 
Praefettus alae Petrianae Petrianis. 
Praefettus numeri Maurorum Aurelianorum Aballaba. 
Tribunus cohortis ſecundae Lergorum Congavata. 
Tribunus tohortis primae Hiſpanorum Axeloduno. 
Tribunus cohortis ſecundae Thracum Gabroſenti. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Aeliae claſſicae Tunnocelo“. 
Tribunus cohortis primae Morinorum Glannibanta®. 
Tribunus cohortis tertiae Nerviorum Alione*®. 
Cuncus Armaturarum Bremetenraco. 
Praefettus alae primae Herculeae Olenaco. 
Tribunus cohortis ſextae Nerviorum Viroſido. 


IT is not ſaid, nor does it appear, that all theſe twenty three ſtations, to 
the end of the chapter, were exactly upon the line of the wall. Tis very 
plain indeed, that according to this writer Segedunum was the firſt, for that 
immediately follows the title per lineam valli; but he has not told us ex- 
preſſly at what place or ſtation they end. I hope to make it evident, that 
Tunnocelum was the laſt of thoſe ſtations that are ſtrictly upon the line; and 
that the other five mentioned immediately after, at the end of the chapter, 
were on the ſouth ſide of the wall, lying in a line nearly parallel to it, and 
not many miles diſtant from it, and by military ways communicating with it. 


Bur before I enter upon this, I muſt obſerve, that there are ſome places, 
which have been long poſſeſſed of antient names and ranked among theſe 
ſtations per lineam valli, whoſe claim ought juſtly to be diſcarded ; ſince the 
grounds of it are purely imaginary, Tinmouth, Sighill, Pont iſland, and 
Berwick hill, may have ſome ſeeming affinity with Tunnocelum, Segedunum, 
Pons Aelii, and Borcovicus; but as there is not the leaſt veſtige of a ſtation 
at theſe places, nor the appearance of any kind of Roman antiquity, a ſmall 
ſimilitude of name ſhould carry no great weight with it. Beſides, theſe arc 
all on the north ſide of the wall, and at ſome diſtance from it, and their 
ſituation and circumſtances don't ſuit in other reſpects with the character of 
theſe ſtations. I am ſo far from believing Tunnocelum to be the moſt caltern 
ſtation upon the wall (as it muſt be if we fix it at Tiumouth) that I am ogy 

c 


2 The beſt editions of the Notitia have this name in the name Glannibanta, tho' it be Glanoventa i 
Tunnocelum ; 2 which reaſon I have kept to the Itinerary. Perhaps this latter is the truer 4 
this ; tho ] believe the original name, and ſo the better orthography. Tet when 1 ſpeak of it as 4 
true orthography, may have been Itunocelum. Cae- ſtation in the Notitia, I rather chuſe to call it by 
far has the names Ocelum and Graioceli i» Gaul. the name it bears in that book. 
< Tbi Centrones et Graioceli, et Caturiges—Ab © This is called Alione in the Notitia, and Alone 
Ocelo quod eſt citerioris provinciae extremum.” in the Itinerary. And accordingly I uſe. the one 
De Bel. Gal. Lib. 1. c. 8. I zhink the reading with name or the other as I have the one or the other 
a ſingle | preferable to that with a double one. of thoſe books in view. | 

> The ſeveral editions of the Notitia feem to agree 1 1 


Chap.7. tation: per lineam valli. 


fed it is the moſt weſtern of all thoſe which are cloſe upon the line. One 
rincipal motive that has induced Cambaen, and ſome others after him, to ſet 
unnocelum at Tinmouth, is a ſeeming affinity of ſound, and the caſtle's ſtanding 
upon a rock or little promontory ; for Tunnocelum is promontorium Tunae. 
But the affinity of ſound between the two names is plainly imaginary, For 
it is not Tinocelum but Tunnocelum in the Notitia, and Unocelum in one 
edition of it. Beſides I want to have it proved, that Tina or Tyna was the 
antient name of that river, which we now call Tine. Fedra is the only 
river which Ptolemy names in theſe parts; and one would rather take this 
for the Tine than the Mere, as being more conſiderable, and in all probability 
much better known. Ptolemy ſeems to have laid down the z//hmus from Tine 
to Solway frith with ſufficient exactneſs as to the diſtance, making it about fifty 
five miles, ſuch as ſixty go to one degree of a great circle, which I believe 
will prove right. Hadrian's vallum was built ſome time before, and the 
length of it is mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, which might therefore be 
known to Ptolemy : ſo that, I ſay, from the ſituation of the river according to 
Ptolemy, from the ſtation (which ſeems to have been antient) at the mouth 
of the river near South Shrelds, and the military way leading to it; from the 
ncarneſs of Hadrian's vallum to this river, and the ſeries of ſtations upon it: 
from all theſe conſiderations I cannot but conclude, that our river Tine was 
known to this antient geographer, and that it is in fact the very ſame which 
he calls Vedra*. Between the Humber and the frith of Forth no rivers arc 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but Vedra and Alaunus. The latter of theſe I take to 
be Tweed, into which the river Al/on in Scotland docs run; and the other is 
moſt probably the Tine, whoſe ſituation anſwers exactly. As for Prolemy's 
Tine, it is ſituated between the Tay and Forth in Scotland, and therefore can- 
not be ours; nor does it ſeem to be the frith of Tain, or the ſmall river 
Tine in Scotland, tho the affinity of name might lead one to think (o*. This 
then being the caſe, why ſhould not a manifeſt and real affinity rather direct 
our thoughts to the frith of Jruna.. This name of [tuna is older than the 
Notitia, for it is mentioned by Pfolemy ; nor could it well be otherwiſe, 
ſince there is ſcarce any part of Britain that ſeems to have been more fre- 
quented, or better fortified by the Romans, than that which is near So/way 
frith. Beſides the military ways, the ſtations in Cumberland are very nume- 
rous, more ſo in proportion to its extent, than perhaps in any other county. 
And the weſt end of the wall is cloſer ſet with ſtations than the eaſt. The 
reaſon ſeems to be, that as the Romans firſt marched and conquered this way 
when they went into Caledonia, ſo afterwards this was frequently the ſeat of 
the war. And ſince tis not uncommon in forming ſuch names to drop the 
firſt letter or ſyllable of the antient words“; how much more natural is it to 
ſuppoſe Tunnocelum or Unocelum to have been rather Itunae, than Tinae 


ocelum? And this leads us directly to Boulneſs; which the learned Dr. Gale 


truly deſcribes to be promontorium impendens aeſtuario*, that is, aeſtuario 
Itunae*. Tho' he with Cambden, and all our other antiquaries, ſuppoſes 
Boulneſs to be Blatum Bulgium mentioned in Antonine's itinerary. But till 
I ice more reaſon to the contrary, I-muſt conclude this place to be Tunno- 
celum, which was garriſoned by the cohors Aelia claſſica, who probably were 

| marines. 


* There are in Britain ſeveral rivers bearing the not with an u. And in antient grants the Latin 
name Alaunus or. Alauna. See Prolemy and Raven- word Tina is wrote with an i, and not with a y. 
nas—There are ſeveral rivers now called Alne or © This I take to be the caſe in Lancheſter from 
Allon. There are two of that name which run Glannibanta or Glanoventa, where beſides the drop- 
when united into Tine, and another that runs into ping the latter part» of the antient name (as is very 
Tweed. And that upon which Alnwick and Aln- uſual) the firſt letter is alſo on According to 
ham ſtand in Northumberland. This ſhews that the common opinion the firſt ſyllable of the old name 
the Britons did ſometimes call ſeveral rivers by the is ſunk in Maldon from Camulodunum. And all 
Jame name. Perhaps Vedra has been the name agree that York has riſen from Eboracum. 
both of the river Tine and Were. | The tract that 4 Anton. Itiner. p. 34. 
lies between the tao rivers, and is bounded on each © The termination Neſs in old Engliſh ſignifies a 
fe by them, is now called Werewickſhire. promontory. 

tolemy writes the name Tina with an t, and 
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matines. And that Blatum Bulgium ought not to be placed here, but north 
from the wall, I hope to ſhew very plainly afterwards. For tho' the Nozziz;y 
mentions only thoſe ſtations that are on the very wall, or ſouth from it; ye; 
ſome advanced ſtations north of the wall are ſet down in Antonine's Itinerary, 
and Blatum Bulgium is, I think, one of theſe, The ſtrongeſt argument in 
favour of the common opinion, that Tinmouth is Tunnocetum ſeems to be 
taken from the Saxon name T wnnaceſter *. But Bede who furniſhes the argy. 
ment has alſo removed the dithculty, by obſerving that it had this name from 
the abbot Tunna, tho' Cambden thinks from the river. But now if Boulneſs 
(or Boneſs as tis pronounced) be Tunnocelum, in ſettling the ſtations per lineam 
valli, there will be no occaſion for departing from the order of the Notitig. 
I necd add nothing as to the other three places, Szghill, Pont iſland, and 
Berwick hill, which I have alſo diſmiſſed from the number of theſe ſtations ; 
only that the name of Pont Eland (if it ſhould not rather be Pont iſſand) is 
eaſily accounted for, without having recourſe to Pons Aelii; namely from the 
river Pont which runs by the village, and the name Eland which is common 
to it with ſome other places. There is a place called Eland in Torkſhire, 
where according to Cambaen® there is a fine bridge, and where alſo ſome 
Roman bricks have been found; and yet no body I believe did ever imagine 
this to be Pons Aelii; whereas at Pont Eland the ford is very ſhallow, and 
the bridge inconliderable, and by no means grand enough to bear the name of 
Pons Aelii, or to give that name to the village. 


LET us now take a view of the wall, and compare the yet viſible ſtations 
upon it with the ſeries given us in the Notitia. And I hope every judicious 
antiquary will be pleaſed with the proſpect. For if we procecd regularly, we 
ſhall find the ſtations, as they appear to have been on the wall, to anſwer 
agrecably to the order in which they ſtand in the Notitia; and every one 
which happens to be confirmed by inſcriptions to come in its due place with 
great exactneſs. 


THe wall at the eaſt end manifeſtly terminates in a ſtation near to Conſms's 
houſe, the ruins of which ſtation are yet very viſible. This no doubt is the 
wall's end; tho the village which at preſent bears that name, is about half 
a mile off, or more. Cambden takes it for granted, that this is Vindobala in 
the Notitia, and Vindomora in the 1tmerary®© ; ſuppoling theſe two to be one 
and the ſame place, tho' they are certainly different. But the antient name 
of this ſtation was Segedunum, the firſt of the ſtations per lineam valli, where 
the firſt cohort of the Lergi was quartered, according to the Notitia. 


THE next ſtation on the wall is that at Newcaſtle, to which I think we 
may venture to aſſign the antient name of Pons Aelii, which was the ſecond 
ſtation in the ſcrics per /ineam valli according to the Notitia, garriſoned at 
that time by the cohors Cornoviorum. I think there are ſome certain and 
viſible remains of a military way on Gateſbead-fell, pointing directly towards 
the part where I ſuppoſe the ſtation has been at Newcaſtle, and coming, as I 
apprchend, from Cheſter le ſtreet. Dr. Hunter aſſured me, that he had alſo 
obſcrved viſible remains of ſuch a way. And it is the common opinion, that 
there has been a military way from Cheſter to Newcaſtle. This way tends 
towards the place where the bridge now is, There muſt then have been a 
bridge in the Roman times over the river Tine, ncar the part where the pre- 
ſent bridge ſtands. And as this communication by a military way and bridge 
docs farther confirm to us the ſtation at Newcaſtle, fo I think we need ſeck 


no farther for the reaſon of. the name. It is remarkable that thoſe 2 
an 


See Cambden, p. 858. His words are, © Un- conjecture the preference. He muſt have known 
ce der the Saxon heptarchy it was called Tunnaceſter, this better than Cambden. 
« not as Bede affirms from abbot Tunna, but from b Pag. 583, 708. 
« the river.” But J muſt beg leave to giveBede's © Pag. 1090. 
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and bodics of troops which were called after the emperor Hadrian, generally 
afamed the name of Ae/ius. Thus we have in garriſons on this wall cohors 
Aelia claſſica, and cohors Aelia Dacorum, not to mention the towns and 
provinces that went by this name. And if Hadrians vallum was begun at 
the weſt end, and terminated at Newcaſtle, which I ſhall ſhew in the next 
chapter not to be improbable ; then no ſtation was more likely than this to 
be honoured with the name of that emperor. 


THE next ſtation on the wall is that at Benwel hill, which remains ſtill 
diſtin and 1 And this falls in courſe to be Condercum, the name 
given in the Notitia to the third in the ſcrics, where the ala prima Aſtorum 
was quartered. And I very happily met with an inſcription which plainly 
confirms this place to be the antient Condercum by the expreſs mention it 
makes of the ala prima Aſtorum. It was in the collection of the late Dr. V vod. 
ward, and found at this ſtation“. 


THE ruins of the large ſtation at Ratcheſter are yet more remarkable than 
thoſe at Benwel. And as this is the next upon the wall, fo it comes in the 
proper order for Vindobala, the fourth ſtation in the ſcries of the Notitia, 
and the quarters of the cohors prima Frixagorum. Some have thought bala 
ſignifies a place where any river or brook iſſues out of a lake, but according 
to others it ſignifies a village*. The former ctymology does not ſo well ſuit 
this place ; but if bala ſignifies a village, and vin or pen denotes a high ſitua- 
tion, this ſenſe of the word may well be applied to Rutcheſter. 


HA41LToON cheſters is the next fort that appears upon the wall. This comes 

at a due diſtance and in a proper order for the antient Hunnum, the fifth 
ſation in the ſeries of the Notitia, garriſoned by the ala Saviniana. And 'tis 
much the inſcriptions and other circumſtances which greatly confirm it to be fo, 
ſhould hitherto have been quite overlooked, tho' the inſcriptions were firſt pub- 
liſhed by Cambden himſelf; and the principal one yet remains at Conington, and 
is ſtill very legible, in which the ala Sabinianaà is expreſſly mentioned®. That 
this inſcription came from this ſtation, or near it, is very evident from the ac- 
count which Cambden has given us. He ſays it was found near Halton or Aydon 
caſtle. And this ſtation is juſt beſide Halton, and about half a mile from Aydon 
caſtle. And what that learned writer himſelf has obſerved ©, may ſerve farther 
to confirm and illuſtrate this matter: That Aydon in the Britiſh tongue 
4 ſignifies a military wing or troop of horſe; which makes it probable, that 
Aydon caſtle in the neighbourhood may have had its name from the ala which 
lay at this ſtation. Mr, Gordon omitting the ſtation at Halton makes Walwick 
| cheſters to be Hunnum*®, and ſuppoſes Cilurnum, the next ſtation in the No- 
titia, to have been between Walwick cheſters and Procolitia or Carrawbrugh, 
but now intirely demoliſhed f. This cannot hold, for the walls and their 
appurtenances are here in the greateſt perfection, as Mr. Gordon has remarked. 
How then ſhould a fort upon that part of the wall be entirely ruined, ſo as not 
to have the leaſt veſtige remaining? Beſides the great diſtance between Rutcheſter 
and Walwick, which is above twelve miles, ſhews that there muſt have been at 
leaſt one ſtation between them. And on the other hand the ſmall diſtance 
between Walwick cheſters and Carrawbrugh, which is little more than three 


meaſured miles, renders it moſt unlikely that there ever ſhould have been ano- 
ther ſtation between them. 


Tux next ſtation in the order of the Notitia is Cilurnum, where the ala 
Secunda Aſtorum was quartered. For this we have Cheſters near Malwict, 


a See the account of it in the obſervations on 4 Pag. $55. 
Northumberland, N. 1. | j . : — P. 73. 


d See Cambden, p. 662. f Tbid. p. 
See it Na > N. xviII. ; Fay 
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which I call J/alwick cheſters, where Cambden long ago ſuppoſed it to be“ 
He calls it S;/cheſter, or ſays however that Silcheſter was near it; tho I cant 
find that either this place or any other near it, has gone by that name. That 
ſome horle kept garriſon here in the lower empirc ſeems probable from the 
inſcription and ſculpture yet remaining at Valwick grange *. From the figure 
it appears to be a ſepulchral monument for a horſeman, and the rudenels of 
the ſculptute is a mark of the lower empire. It is not improbable therefore, 
that the party deccaſcd had belonged to this ala, which kept garriſon here. 


PROCOLITTA is the next ſtation in the Notitia. It was garriſoned by the 
cohors prima Batuvorum. And the ſtation that now appears next upon the 
wall at a due diſtance, and the moſt intire of any, is Carrawbrugh. And by 
an inſcription found at this place it plainly appears, that the colors prima Ba. 
tavorum was in garriſon here. Mr. Gordon ſays that“ many ſtately altars 
« and inſcriptions have been dug out of this fort, having the colors prima 
© Batavorum upon them, and that they have been publiſhed by others © ;” but 
I could never hear of any but one, which was publiſhed by Mr. Warburton 
in his map of Northumberland, and in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It was 
removed by Mr. J/arburton from Carrawbrugh to Hexham, and from thence 
has been carried to Durham, where it now is“. 


Tur next or ſeventh ſtation in the Notztia is Borcovicus, which was kept 
by the cohors prima Tungrorum. And the molt celebrated ſtation of Houſe- 
ſteeds, where this cohort by ſeveral inſcriptions © under different praefects 
appears to have lain, comes juſt in due place to anſwer it. Tis true indeed 
this cohort appears by ſome inſcriptions to have been alſo in other places; 
but the number and variety of monuments created here, plainly ſhew that 
their ſettled quarters was at this place, and that it continued here the lateſt, 
I know not what the gentleman in the laſt edition of Cambden can mean 
when he tells us, © The name of this place (viz. the Howſe-fteeds) muſt be 
« Bremeturacum, for at that place this cohort (cohors prima Tungrorum) kept 
« garriſon*,” I ſuppoſe he has miſtaken what Cambaen calls Bremeturacum 
for Borcovicus. For Cambden ſpeaking of Brampton in Cumberland, ſays, 
I take this to be Bremeturacum along the wall where formerly the firſt 
<« cohort of the Tungri, and in the decline of the Roman empire the cuneus 
« armaturarum were in garriſon.” But Cambdens meaning is evident, that 
it appears by the inſcriptions which he is giving an account of at that place, 
that this cohort had been formerly near Brampton, but that in the decline of 
the empire they ſettled at Borcovicus (according to the teſtimony of the No- 
7itig) and the cunens at Bremeturacum, which he ſuppoſes to be Brampton. 


ViNDOLANA is the next ſtation mentioned in the Notitia, at which the 
cohors quarta Gallorum kept garriſon. And this muſt be Little cheſters. For 
that this is to be reckoned among the ſtations per lineam valli, I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter. Here Dr. Hunter found and copicd an inſcription, which ſcems to 
mention the cohors quarta Gallorum®, but the ſtone was removed to Beltmg- 
ham church yard, and there uſed as a grave ſtone. I went to ſee it, but found 
the inſcription intircly deſtroyed. There is another inſcription * too, which I 


once conjectured to have been found here, and might alſo have mentioned 


this cohort, but that is uncertain. This ſtation at Little cheſters is juſt in the 
middle, being a little more than thirty four miles diſtant from each end of 
the wall, yet there are nine more ſtations between this and the weſt end, tho 
but eight to the eaſt end; ſo that, in the main, the forts upon the wall ſtand, 


cloſer towards the welt end than towards the caſt. S 
HE 


a Pag. 1081. e Northumberland, N. xxxv1 70 XI TI. 

» Donor, N. x . d Combren on l 3. Edit. 1722. 

© 1tin. Septentr. p. 74, 75. E Northumberland, N. LII. 

4 See Norchumberland, N « XXXII. n Northumberland, N. L111. 3 
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Tax next ſtation upon the wall is Great cheſters, which in the courſe of the Ars ca. 
Notitia is Aeſica. It was garriſoned by the cohors prima Aſtorum, but no 
inſcriptions are found here, that mention this, or any other cohort. 


— — 


CARRVORAN is the next fort upon the wall, which we have no rcaſon Macxa. 
to doubt was the antient Magna, where the cohors ſecunda Dalmatarum was 
quartered according to the Notitia. Whether the antient name Magna was 
Britiſh, or whether it be purely Roman, I cannot determine; but I am ſatiſ- 
fied Dr. Hunter's opinion is right, that the former part of the preſent name 
comes from the word carr, not caer. For I was aſſured that it was both wrote 
and pronounced Carrvoran; and perhaps the other part of the name may be | 
the Saxon prepoſition beforan, that is before; ſo that the deſign of the name 
may be to denote the fort with the carr before it. For there is a carr, or 
ſtanding water, between it and the walls. The author of the New ſurvey A 
England” obſerves (as I think Dr. Stutely had done before him) that Carrdyke 
in 7 inceluſtive ſignifies no more than fen-4ike, and that the fens of Ankholm 
level are called carrs. | 


= dw 


BURDOSWALD is the next fort upon the wall, and is very large and remar- Auοο NA. 
kable. It comes regularly for Amboglanna in the Notitia, the ſtation of the | 

cohors prima Aelia Dacorum. And the great number of inſcriptions © of 

different ſorts and dates (many of them being evidently of the lower empire) 

which have been found here, with the name of this cohort mentioned in 

them, do fully confirm this place to be Amboglanna. Several of theſe ſtones 

have been brought croſs the water to Milloford, which has led ſome to ſup- 
poſe that the ſtation was there *. But tis ſtrange that any one who has been ; 
upon the ſpot, and viewed the two places, ſhould fall into ſuch a miſtake. 
For there are no appearances of a ſtation at Milloford; whereas the diſtin& 
remains of the ramparts and buildings at Burdoſwald are beyond all ex- 
ception. 


CAMBECK fort, or Caſtle-ſteeds, as tis uſually called, lies about a furlong PRTRIANA. 
or more ſouth from the walls, but muſt be reckoned among the ſtations in 
the line, and occurs at a proper diſtance to anſwer to Petriana in the Notitia, 
where the ala Petriana was quartered. The two modern names of this 
ſtation, Cambeck fort and Caſtle-ſteeds, are taken, the former from the river il 
Cambeck, to which it is near, and the latter from the ruins of the fort that 
are ſtill very viſible. Tho' this. is the only inſtance, that I remember, where 
the name Caſtle-fteeds is given to a ſtation ; that being the name which is 
given to all the milliary caſtella. Cambden from an inſcription and the like- 
neſs of names, would have Old Penreth to be Petriana. And Mr. Gordon 
ſeems to think, that the order of the Notitia fails here, and that Cambdens 
reaſons to prove Old Penreth to be Petriana are very ſtrong. But it is plain [| 
from Antonine's Itinerary, that the ſtation at Oli Penreth was called Yoreda®, i 
And as I have often occaſion to ſhew, little regard is to be had to a ſeeming 
reſemblance of names, when the hypotheſis is ſupported by no other evidence. - 
As for the inſcription', which is the principal difficulty, it is perhaps of the 
funeral kind erected by or for an emeritus of this ala Petriana ; and there | h | 
1s no improbability in ſuppoſing that this emeritus might erect a monument =— 
for his friend at Old Penreth, who died there, or that he himſelf might die q! 


at 

Others write this name Magni, but I rather f Pag. 1020. 
chuſe to write it Magna, ſup ſing (if it be Roman) 8 tin. Septent. p. 81. | 

that the word caſtra is nd n Fee Gale. Anton. Itiner. p. 39. 

b Pag. 241. i The original of this inſcription is loſt. Camb- 
© Cumberland, N. 1 to xv1t. den's copy of it may be ſeen among the obſervations 
Cambden, p. 1038. on the inſcriptions at Old Penreth in Cumber- 

e name f this place is wrote Petriani by land after N. L. 


others, but 1 . 
rags rſs 4 prefer Petriana, and ſuppoſe caſtra to 
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at this place, tho' his own ſtation was at Petriana. We find other inſtances 
of the like nature, particularly a decurio coloniae Glevenſis is mentioned in 
ſuch an inſcription at the Bath. However tis evident from another inſcription?, 
that an equeſtrian cohort, called cohors ſecunda Gallorum, was at Old Pen- 
reth; which cohort might be a part of the ala Petriana, and placed at O44 
Penreth, and the ala quartered at Cambeck. There is alſo an altar, with an 
inſcription upon it of the cohors quarta Gallorum, ſaid to have been found 
at this Cambeck fort © ; which alſo may be thought to have been an equeſtrian 
cohort, and a part of the ala Petriana, for it appears from the inſcription to 
have been under a pracfe& of horſe. But I have given my reaſons in the fore- 
going chapter, why I rather think the fourth equeſtrian cohort of the Garls 
might belong to the ala ſecunda Aſtorum*®. However I ſhall leave the reader 
to judge of this as he pleaſes. 


IF we conſider the diſtance between this ſtation near Cambeck river and 
Stanwicks, we ſhall find it to be above double the mean diſtance between the 
ſtations on the wall, and much greater than the interval between any other 
two ſtations per lincam valli. For this reaſon I make no queſtion but there 
has been a ſtation in this interval, tho' it may not be caſy now to diſcover 
it» And as the wall itfelf in feveral places heteabout is almoſt quite levelled, 
it is the leſs to be wondered at if no certain traces of this ſtation appear. It 
may have been ſomewhere near Scaleby caſtle, and part of the collection of 
Roman antiquities in the gardens there may have been the produce of it. I 
had certain information, that one of thoſe altars was found in a plowed field 
adjacent to the wall called the Houſe-ſteeds ; and Mr. Gilpin told me, one of 
them had been in the neighbourhood time immemorial, and lain there neglected, 
till his father removed it into his gardens at Scaleby. I have obſerved that 
moſt of the ſtations upon the wall (and elſewhere too) have either had caſtra 
activa not far off, or elſe exploratory caſtella. If Watchcroſs, by reaſon of 
its being ſo ſmall, and having no remains of ſtone walls, cannot be admitted 
for a ſtation, and ſo muſt only paſs for an exploratory fort (for which it is 
convenicntly ſituated having a large proſpect) I ſay upon this ſuppoſition it 


may ſtill furniſh a probable argument, that a ſtation has not been far off, and 


conſequently that we muſt look for it in ſome of the neighbouring villages. 
But I am moſt inclined at preſent to believe this ſmall fort now called J/atch- 
croſs, about cighty yards ſquare, near BJeatern, has been the place of this 
ſtation. My rcaſons for this opinion will be given in my account of the 
preſent ſtate of the wall. Aballaba the next ſtation in the Notitia was garri- 
ſoned only by a detachment called there numerus Maurorum, and ſo was 
probably but a ſmall ſtation ; and this at Yatcheroſs appears to have been 
the lcaſt of any upon the line of the wall. The military way which has paſled 
by this fort (and is there very diſtin) is favourable to this conjecture. Becauſe 
the ſame reaſons which ſhew Little cheſters in Northumberland to be a ſtation 
per lineam valli, will hold in this caſe ; ſince the two military ways which 
take the ſhorteſt cut along the wall, in the two counties, ſeem as to their 
intent to correſpond to each other. 


THE next, which is the fifteenth ſtation per lineam valli according to the 
Notitia is Congavata, where the cohors ſecunda Lergorum was quartered. And 
the next ſtation upon the wall is at Szanwicks near Carliſle, of which there 
are ſuch evident proofs as can't well be conteſted. Cambden indeed has placed 
Congatata at Roſe-caſtle upon the river Caudey*. But Stanwicks falls in here 
very aptly, and till keeps us right in our order. 


THE 


a Somerſetſhire, N. v. 4 Pag. 95. 
b Cumberland, N. Ln. Pag. 833. 


© See Cumberland, N. xxx. and the obſervations 
upon it. : 
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TAE ſixteenth ſtation per lineam valli is Axelodunim according to the AxELOpVYN YM 


ſeries in the Notitia, where the cohors prima Hiſpanorum kept garriſon *: 
This has been univerſally taken for Hexham, but from mere conjecture, with- 
out any reaſon to ſupport it. We have much better authority to place it at 
Brugh on the Solway ſands, where it lies in the regular order, and where 
there has undoubtedly been a ſtation. I am ſurprized the inſcriptions men- 
tioning the cohors prima Hiſpanorum, found at Elenborough in Cumberland”, 
have not been more conſidered. Theſe ſhew at leaſt that this cohort was in 
theſe parts, and ſo might ſcttle at laſt in the ſtation at Brugh. And I find 
by an inſcription , that the cohors ſexta Nerviorum was at Brugh in Rich- 
mondſhire before the decline of the empire, but according to the Notitia this 
cohort was afterwards fixed at Viroſidum. I am therefore of opinion that 
when this cohort advanced to Viroſidum which I take to be Elenborongh, the 
cohors prima Hiſpanorum removed from Elenborough to Brugh on the ſands 
in Cumberland, and that this is Axelodunum, at which the Notitia places this 
cohort. 


ONE ſtation more is yet wanting, before we come to the fartheſt ; and GazrostxrTy, 


this in the Notitia is called Gabroſentum, the quarters of the cohors ſecunda 
Thracum. And for this we have the ſtation at Drumbrugh. The cohors 
ecunda Thracum ſeems to have been in Cumberland®*, and ſo might more 
probably in the later times of the empire be fixed at Drumbrugh. I know 
Gabroſentum has been generally taken for Gateſhead near Newcaſtle, ever 
ſince Cambden imagined it to be there, but without reaſon. For as there was 
a ſtation at Newcaſtle on the north ſide of the river, it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe 
that there would be another juſt on the ſouth ſide at Gateſhead. 


As for the laſt ſtation at Boulneſs, in which the wall terminates, I hope I 
have already given ſuch proofs, that this is Tunnocelum in the Notitia, as arc ſatiſ- 
factory: Here the cohors prima Aelia claſſica kept garriſon 3 of which cohort 
we have no farther account, than what the Notitia gives us. 


Tus we ſee how the ſtations, as they appear in fact to have been upon 
the wall, anſwer agreeably to the order, in which they ſtand in the Notitia; 
and that each ſtation, which happens to be confirmed by inſcriptions, comes in 
its proper place with great exactneſs. The ſtations are cloſer at each end 
and in the middle than in the intermediate ſpaces. Vet there ſeems to be an 
agrecable regularity or correſpondence, with reſpect to the intervals between 
the intermediate ſtations. And the contrivance of them with reſpect to their 
ſituation for proſpect, pleaſure, and ſtrength, is worthy a remark. What Ta- 
citus ſays of the colony at Camulodunum, may perhaps be applied to ſome 
ſtations in the north; but I think to few, if any on the wall: „That the 
* Romans in the choice of them had conſulted pleaſure and delight, more 
than ftrength*,” Moſt of theſe are very well choſen for ſtrength, as well as 
proſpect. There is nothing that the Romans ſcem to have had a greater re- 
gard to, than the convenience of a river, and perhaps too the additional ſtrength 
it afforded. I remember, as I purſued one of Antonine's itinera for a good 
way in a journey to London, I was pleaſed to ſee the juſtneſs and truth 2 

theſe 


a Ie have Uxellodunum iz Gaul mentioned by Uxelodunum or Uchelodunum ; and that it is 
Caeſar. Oppidum Uxellodunum— natura loci egre - rightly derived from the Celtic word uchel, high 
gie munitum. Bel. Gal. Lib. vn. cap. 26. This or loky, and dunum à hill. 
probably is the truer name of Axelodunum in te d N. LxI, LxiI. 

Notitia, which is much confirmed by the inſcription © The original is now loſt. Cambden copied it, 
pon my Lord Hertford's cup, where it is wrote p. 759. and I have placed it among my obſervations. 
VXELODVM or as Mr. Gale conjectures vxEkLO- 4 See Cumberland, N. Lxxrv. 

DV MO in the ablative, as if from Uxelodumum. © Amoenitati prius quam uſui conſulitur. Tac. 
The true orthography, I am inclined to think, is Ann. Lib. xiv. cap. 31. | 
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theſe obſervations. I ſeldom paſſed a river, where the military way alſo 
croſſed it, but I found a ſtation upon it, if the river was conſiderable, and 
not too near another. And for the benefit of the meridian ſun, which they 
muſt need who came from ſo much warmer a climate, they uſually had their 
ſtations and out- buildings on the north ſide of the rivers, and on a gentle de- 
clivity. In ſome inſtances they choſe higher ground for dryneſs and proſpect. 
And as oft as they could, they ſeem willing to have joined theſe together, 
Tho' I believe the higheſt ſtations, eſpecially near the limit, have been moſtly 
deſigned for the exploratores. 


Bur to return from this digreſſion. If the ſtations that are ſtrictly per 
lineam valli end with Tunnocelum, what muſt we do for the five followine 
ſtations mentioned in the ſame chapter of the Notitia, and which ſeem to 
be comprehended under the ſame general title of ſtations per lineam wall; ? 
Theſe are Glannibanta, Alione, Bremetenracum, Olenacum, and Viroſidum. 
In order to determine theſe with ſome probability, it will be proper to take 
notice of what marks or characters we have to direct us in the inquiry; and 
theſe which follow are the principal that have occurred to me. 


As the ſtations which are directly upon the line of the wall go on regu— 
larly from caſt to weſt, ſo tis probable that theſe did ſo too. And as the 
Notitia in the former part of this chapter places the more northerly ſet of 
ſtations before thoſe which lay more to the ſouth ; ſo tis farther probable that 
this ſccondary line of ſtations being laſt mentioned, was to the ſouth of the 
wall. Alone appears plainly from the Itinerary to be ſo, which may incline 
us to think the ſame of the reſt; not to take notice that, at the time of 
writing the Notitia, the Romans had no advanced ſtations on the north ſide 
of the wall. Again, as theſe five ſtations are reckoned among, or at leaſt im- 
mediately annexed to, thoſe per {neam valli ; tis very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
they were neareſt to the wall of any at that time. And as the ſame conſide- 
ration renders it probable that the garriſons of theſe ſtations were deſigned, in 
ſome mcalure, for the ſervice and defence of the wall; ſo it is manifeſt, it 
would be very convenient for this purpoſe to have each of them ſituated upon 
ſome military way, which led directly to the wall. Again, as theſe ſtations 
were held till the time of the Notitia, and probably were repaired by Theo- 
doſius; one would expect, generally ſpeaking, to ſee larger remains. Two of 
theſe five ſtations are mentioned in the Itinerary under the names Glanoventa 
and Alone; the latter of which is determined by inſcriptions to be //hitley 
caſtle, and tis highly probable from the Itinerary that the other is Lancheſter. 
Now all this being put together, if it appears that there are five ſtations, and 
no more, to which all theſe characters agree, methinks this ſhould ſeem a ſa- 
tisfactory proof, that they muſt be the ſtations required. There are four or 
five military ways, that have gone directly from the wall ſouthward. The 
firſt is Watling ſtreet, the ſecond is the Maiden way, the third goes from 
Carliſle to Old Penreth and fo forward, the fourth from Carliſle to Old 
Carliſle and fo on to Elenborough, and the fifth is ſaid to have gone from 
Boulneſs. Upon cach of theſe ways there has been a conſiderable ſtation, the 
remains of which are yet very large; which ſtations have been the neareſt of 
any to the wall at that time, the nigheſt being about eight or nine computed 
miles from the wall, and the moſt diſtant about ſixteen. I might add, that 
as theſe ſecondary ſtations (as I call them) per /neam valli did each commu- 
nicate by a military way with the wall; fo 1 think it probable, that by ſuch 
a way they communicated one with another ; tho' this line of communication 
has not always been direct. Thus the communication between Glannivantu 
and Alione might be by the military way from Lancheſter to Old town, and 
from thence to J/hitley caſtle, which I take to be the courſe of the tenth z#er 
in the Itinerary. The communications of this ſort between the reſt are more 


crooked, and fetch a greater compals ; but yet there is ſuch a communication. 
2 T HESE 
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THESE five ſtations then I take to have been at Lancheſter, IVhitley caſt/e, 
Old Penreth uſually called Plunton wall, Old Carliſle, and Elenborough. 


Now Glannibanta, the firſt of theſe, is according to the Itinerary thirty miles GLaxxinanta 


from Alione the ſecond 3 which alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that theſe two could 
not both of them be ſtrictly upon the wall. This ſecond ſeries. of ſtations 
then was placed between the wall and thoſe other ſtations that are mentioned 
before in the ſame chapter of the Notitia, beginning regularly on the caſt 
ſide, and croſſing the country again to the welt, at the diſtance of a few miles 
from the wall, and in a line almoſt parallel to it. This agrees very well to 
Lancheſter and Whitley caſtle. They communicate with the wall each by a 
military way; the former by Watling ſtreet, and the latter by the Maiden way. 
believe there never has been another ſtation upon the Maiden way between 
IVhitley caſtle and the wall; and thoſe which were upon Watling ſtreet between 
Lancheſter and the wall, namely Yindomora and Corſtopitum, that is Ebcheſter 
and Corbridge, muſt have been abandoned before the writing of the Notitia, 
becauſe they are no where mentioned in it. There arc large and conſiderable 
ruins of theſe ſtations ; and both of them appear by inſcriptions to have been 
late repaired, either the ſtations themſelves, or ſome conſiderable buildings 
about them; which is a ſtrong proof that they continued till the writing of 
the Notitia. There is a very remarkable quadruple agger round the ſtation at 


IWhitley caſtle. I believe ir will ſcarce be poſlible to find any other two 


ſtations but theſc, at thirty miles diſtance one from another, reckoning along 
the courſe of the military way, and any thing near the line of the wall, and 
which have likewiſe the other qualifications, that muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
in this caſe. 


THE other three ſtand alſo each of them upon a military way leading directly 
to the wall, and have been (Luguvallium ad vallum being as I ſuppole at this 
time abandoned) the neareſt it of any upon theſe ways. The remains of each 
of theſe ſtations, and the out- buildings belonging to them, are yet very large 
and conſpicuous, ſo as, I believe, not to be equalled by any in the north, 


excepting ſome others mentioned in the Notitia among the ſtations per 
lineam valli. 


OLD PENRETH, which I take for Bremetenracum, ſtands upon the grand Baruerexracun 


military way that leads directly to Carliſle or the wall, and is viſible almoſt 
all the way to it. And excepting Carliſie (which I believe to be Luguvallium 
ad vallum but abandoned before the writing of the Notitia) there ſeems 
never to have been any ſtation on this way ncarer to the wall than Old Pen- 
reth. The remains of the out- buildings here continue very conſiderable, as 
well as thoſe of the ſtation itſelf. The fort is about ſix chains (or a hundred 
and thirty two yards) in length, and five in breadth, containing about three 
acres, Which is a ſtation of a middle ſize. The place near the ſtation is called 
Plunton wall, being a long and ſcattered village. The fort itſelf is called 
Caſtle-ſteeds, and the houſe that ſtands neareſt it, the Lough, from a ſmall 
lake, I ſuppoſe, juſt before it. The name Plunton Wall takes in the whole 
row of houſes, of which the Lough is one. This houſe belongs to Mr. Samuel 
| Thompſon, who is alſo the proprietor of Caſtle-ſteeds. The ſtation lies about 
two hundred yards from the river Peterel, which runs on the weſt ſide of it. 

The ramparts are ſtill very high, and the ditch round them pretty perfect. 
The four gates, or entries, are all very viſible, and juſt in the middle of the 
ramparts. The praetorium allo appears, tho by working ſtones out of it they 
have ſpoiled its figure. On the weſt ſide there is a deſcent, as uſual, towards 
the river, and great ruins of a town. The ruins of buildings alſo on the 
other ſides, particularly on the eaſt and ſouth, are very remarkable, and the 
whole like a Notitia ſtation, tho' the ſtones have been wrought away, and 
uſed in building the village. The caſt and weſt ramparts are about one hundred 
and 
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and forty yards long, and the north and ſouth about an hundred and twenty, 
The praetorium is near the north rampart. The ſituation of the fort is alſo 
very remarkable, being one of thoſe that have the proſpect every way termi. 
nated by hills or riſing ground, overlooking the vale in the middle. The 
diſtance to new Penreth is reckoned about four miles. This ſtation appears 
to have been poſleſſed by the Romans in the reign of Alexander Severus from 
the inſcription now at great Sa/ke/4*. I was informed, that the pavement 
of the military way was ſometimes found to be above the foundations of the 
houſes, at a part that lies between the ſtation and Carliſie; which looks as if 
that part of the way had been laid anew, after the town, or part of it, had 
been in ruins. This ſtation is, as I think, called Voreda in the Itinerary, and 


' Bereda by the anonymous Ravennas. According to the Notitia the cuneus 


armaturarum, that is horſe compleatly armed, kept garriſon at Bremetenracum. 
By one of our inſcriptions (as has been obſerved already) it appears, that the 
cohors ſecunda Gallorum equitum was at Old Penreth*®, and conſequently that 
this ſtation was ſometimes garriſoned by horſe; and from the ſhape of the 
G, and other circumſtances of the inſcription, it may probably be gathered, 
that this was in the lower empire, and that the ſtation was late poſſeſſed by 
the Romans, and ſo the more likely to be a Notztia ſtation. Should it be 
ſuppoſed that this equeſtrian cohort was both a part of the a/a Petriana, and 
at the ſame time itſelf the cuneus armaturarum ; there might perhaps be 
nothing inconſiſtent in the ſuppoſition. Cambden ſuppoſed Brampton in Cum- 
berland to be Bremetenracum from the affinity of names. And it muſt be 
owned that the ſituation of Brampton in one reſpect would do very well, 
that is, with relation to that part of the wall, which we muſt ſuppoſe was to 
be relieved, upon any emergency, by the garriſon here. But in other reſpects 
it docs not anſwer ſo well. It is too near the wall, and too much out of 
the line of the other five ſtations; beſides there is no good evidence, that 
ever there has been a ſtation at Brampton. Tis true, that the ruins of a ſtation 
might ſoon be buried in ſo large a town; and there are indeed, beſides Brampton 
mote, ſome trenches not far from the town, but I cannot ſay they appeared 
to me like a Roman camp of any kind. I muſt add farther, that there is a 
military way, tho' now much ruined, which goes out from Old Penreth to- 
wards Keſwtick, but not quite ſo far weſt. This, I take for granted has joined 
the other way, that paſſes from Elenborough by Pap-caſtle to Ambleſide z and 
that a branch has gone off from this latter to Moresby. 


OLD CARLISLE I take to be Olenacum, tho it has generally been placed 
at Elenborough ; but I believe the ſmall affinity between the name of the river 
Elen and Olenacum is the only foundation for that opinion. The ruins of 
the old Roman town and ſtation here are very grand and conſpicuous. lt ſtands 
upon a military way very large and viſible, leading directly to Carliſle and the 
wall; and there is no other ſtation upon this way between it and Carliſle 
or the wall. Old Carliſle is about a mile ſouth from Migton, about eight 
miles ſouth-weſt from Carliſle, and about twelve or fourteen weſt from Ol 
Penreth, and ten long ones eaſt from Elenborough. The ramparts of the ſtation 
lie two of them directly caſt and weſt, and the other north and ſouth. There 
ſeems to have been a double agger quite round it. The river Miga runs on 
the ſouth and weſt ſides of the (tation, about half a mile from it, and the 
deſcent to the river is ſteep ; yet the out- buildings have been on all ſides here, 
as well as at Old Penreth. From this ſtation there is a very large proſpect; 
eſpecially weſtward, reaching the ſea. The Mira, on which Old Carliſle ſtands, 
may be imagincd to have ſome affinity with Viroſidum as well as the Elen with 
Olenacum, if the order of the Notitia did not diſagree. According to the 
Notitia, Olenacum was garriſoned by a body of horſe, called ala Hercules 3 
and it appears from inſcriptions, that the al/a Auguſta was long at Old 5 

| n 


2 Cumberland. N. LI. | © Cumberland, N. 52. 
> Vegetius, Lib. 11. cap. 7. 
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Under the emperor Gordian this ala very probably aſſumed the name Gordiana, 
in the year 242. And Iam much inclined to think, that about forty years after, 
this ſame ala took the name Herculea from the emperor Maximianus Hercu- 
lius, as was ſhewn before in the preceding chapter“. 


Tat laſt of theſe ſtations is called Viraſidum in the Notitia, which 1 ſup- 
poſe to be Elenboroug h. This ſtation has a double rampart about it, and ſeems 
to have been choſen principally for the ſea proſpect. The extended coaſt of 
$-otland is here full in view, but there is no great proſpect towards the land. 
There is a round exploratory mount in a point of land, not far from the 
tation. The noble remains of antiquity here appear in great plenty, ſo that 
there is no doubt but it has been a Notitia ſtation. The ſame military way 
which paſſes thro' Old Carliſle, is continued to Elenborough. But beſides this, 
another military way is ſaid to have gone from hence directly to Bowulneſs, 
which if true (for I have not ſeen it) is more obſervable ; ſince, as I think, 
there ſcarce has been any ſtation upon this way between Elenborough and the 
wall. According to the Notitia, the cohors ſexta Nerviorum, was in garriſon 
at Viroſidum ; which cohort is not mentioned in any of the inſcriptions diſco- 
vered at Elenborough. But then tis alſo evident from the Notitia, that theſe 
cohorts, which appear from inſcriptions to have been ſometime at Elenborough, 
were in the decline of the empire removed to different poſts, This makes it 
probable, that the cohors ſexta Nerwiorum which was before in the weſtern 
part of Torkſhire (as appears from an inſcription *) did advance to this ſtation 
at Elenborough, when the other left it. And I obſerve, that the Nervii 
Dictenſes were, according to the Notitia, in garriſon at Dictum; which 1 
believe to have been another ſtation at no great diſtance, molt likely at Ambleſide. 
And theſe Nerviz Dictenſes might probably be a part of this cohort, and ſo 
they were poſted near to cach other. 


THESE fiveſtations thus ſettled, lie much cloſer, with reſpect to the weſtern, 
than the caſtern part of the wall. Lancheſter is about fourteen miles from 
the caſtern coaſt, and on the other hand there are two or three of theſe ſtations 
within a leſs diſtance from the weſtern ſea. Perhaps the caſtern ſide was more 
unpaſlable for woods, and leſs inhabited; or however the more uſual inroads of 
the northern nations ſeem-to have been on the weſt, to which the figure and 
polition of the country, extending ſo much to the weſt, may haye contributed. 
Ireland is ſuppoſed to be the antient Scotia; and I think the Scotz were very 
formidable, and infeſted the province much in the decline of the empire. 
The paſlage from Ireland to Scotland is ſhort and eaſy, and the attacks of the 
enemy from thence would be moſt frequent on the weſt end of the wall. 


Ir may perhaps be thought ſomewhat ſtrange, that no more of the ſtations 
per lineam valli are mentioned in Antoninès Itinerary ; but I am of opinion that 
not one of the cighteen primary ſtations, that ſtand directly upon the wall, is 
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any where mentioned in the Itinerary, becauſe this ſeries was not looked upon 


as an iter. It was not properly a marching road, or rout for the ſoldiers, 
excepting purely for the ſervice of the wall, and therefore we have no iter 
upon it in that treatiſe. | 


OF the other five ſecondary ſtations, Glannibanta and Alone both ſtand upon 
military ways, which lead to the wall; and alſo upon that way, according to 
which Antonine has directed his tenth iter; and ſo are mentioned both there 
and in the Notitia. And the third of theſe ſtations probably ſtands upon a 


military way, according to which one or two of the it inera have proceeded. 


Therefore I ſuppoſe it to have been mentioned in the Itinerary, but under the 
name of Yoreda. The two laſt ſtand upon a branch of a way, on which no 
part 
Pag. 93. v See the obſervations on the Yorkſhire inſcriptions after N. xy. 
Gg | 
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part of any iter has proceeded, and therefore it is no wonder if neither of 
theſe be mentioned there. 


Wu E RE Watling ſtreet croſſes the wall, there is no ſtation ; and the common 
opinion, that there was one here, is an error in an obvious matter of fact: ſo that 
tho' Antonine's firſt iter be continued along this way for almoſt twenty miles 
beyond the wall ; yet there not being any ſtation upon the wall at the place 
where theſe two interſect, it cannot be ſuppoſed that any ſtation upon the wall 
ſhould be mentioned in this ter. 


Tr next military way, or another branch of the ſame grand way, which 
ranges from ſouth to north, has croſſed the wall at, or near Carrvoran, and 
is called the Maiden way. But I am perſuaded that the tenth iter, part of 
which is upon this way, does not reach ſo far as the wall, but turns off to 
Cheſters near Old town, and fo to Lancheſter, where it terminates; ſo that 
here likewiſe we could expect no mention of any ſtations upon the wall. 


Tur moſt weſterly branch of the grand military way paſſes through Carliſle 
and Stanwicks to Netherby, and into Scotland to Middleby. And here, beſides 
the ſtation at Sranwicks upon the wall, there ſeems to have been another very 
ncar it, cithcr at a ſmall diſtance from Carliſle, or in the outer part of the 
City, which lies on the ſouth ſide of the water, as JZanwzicks does on the 
north, I have becn told of coins, and other evidences of a ſtation here, by 
Mr. Goodman of Carliſle. This city I believe to have been Luguvallium ad 
vallim mentioned in the ſecond and fifth iter of the Itinerary. And as it 
was ſo near the ſtation at Stanwzicks (if this latter was then in being) it could 
not for this very reaſon be well ſuppoſed, that the ſtation at Stanwicbs would 
be mentioned in the ſame iter. It may ſeem a little ſtrange to ſuppoſe two ſtations 
ſo near; but poſſibly there might be no garriſon at Carliſle, when there was one 
at Stanwicks. Luguvallium was in being at the writing of the Itinerary, but 
might be neglected before the writing of the Notitia, which mentions Congavata 
or Stanwicks, but takes no notice at all of the other. So that there is no neceſſity 
for ſuppoſing theſe two ſtations were both garriſoned at the ſame time. 


I AM intircly of opinion, that this ſecond iter has reached beyond the 
wall; and that both the ca/tra exploratorum and Blatum Bulgium, mentioned 
in it, are on the north ſide of it. I know Blatum Bulgium has been univer- 
ſally taken for Boulneſe, which would neceſlarily make it one of the ſtations 
per lineam valli. But it is very evident, that Cambden's authority only has 
led alt others into this opinion; and that Cambden himſelf had no other reaſon 
tor thinking ſo, but that the firſt ſyllable happened to be alike both in the 
Engliſh and Latin names; and that from the expreſſion 4 vallò prefixed to this 
iter, he concluded it muſt have been upon the wall. But neither Blatum 
Bulgium, nor caſtra exploratorum, is mentioned in the Notitia among the 
ſtations per lineam valli. Boulneſs is only ten computed miles from Carliſle, 
ſuppoſed to be Luguvallium; which is far ſhort of twenty four Roman miles, 
the number expreſſed between Blatum Bulgium and Luguvallium in the ſecond 
iter of Antonine. Nor muſt we by any means ſuppoſe, that this iter proceeds 
from Boulneſs to Old Carliſle, and ſo back again to Carliſle; for there is no 
military way, that I could ever hear of, from Boutneſs to Old Carliſle ; nor 
is there any occaſion for ſuch a ſuppoſition : for if we purſue the ſame military 
way, according to which the courſe of the iter is plainly directed, we find on 
the north ſide of the wall at Netherby a famous bake, and by its advanced 
and high ſituation * fit for the exploratores ; and another at Midaleby. m 


a See the proofs in Cambden that Carliſle is Lu- moſt ſtations ; fince the contrary is plain from ſome 
guvallum taten from the antient names of that inſtances in the Notitia. Thus there were explora- 
city. Pag. $33. tores at Lavatrae or Bowes in Yorkſhire, which 

> I would not by this have it underſtood, that was far from being a frontier ſtation at that time. 
the exploratores were always ſet in the very out- 
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1 don't ſee what objection can be made againſt its being the Blatum Bulgium 
in the Itinerary. This place is not far diſtant from the So/way frith ; fo that 
if Dr. Gale's conjecture be right, as to the reading and etymology ', the ſitua- 
tion of the ſtation at Mzddleby ſeems not unſuitable, eſpecially if it be conſi- 
dered that it is on the north fide of the frith. And hence the reaſon is manifeſt, 
why neither Blatum Bulgium, nor caſtra exploratorum, are mentioned in the 
Notitia; becauſe they are both advanced ſtations, and north from the wall, 
and conſequently abandoned at that time. The diſtance between theſe ſeveral 
ſtations, I believe, will anſwer well enough to the numbers in the printed 
editions; tho Dr. Gale informs us, that the numbers in the manuſcripts arc 
uncertain * ; ſo that if the numbers of miles did not anſwer exactly, the difficulty 
in this reſpe& would be the leſs. The diſtance between Blatum Bulgium and 
caſtra exploratorum is, according to different copies, ten, twelve, or fifteen 
miles. Mr. Gordon ſays, that Middleby is diſtant from Netherby ten miles, 
and that tis ſufficient to contain two or three thouſand men-. And, Ithink, 
the medal of Conſtantius Chlorus mentioned by him, as dug up here, makes 
it probable, that the Romans were poſſeſſed of this ſtation after the time of 
the Antonines. I am alſo of opinion, that Burnſwork camp deſcribed by the 
ſame gentleman, may have been the caſtra acſtiva for the garriſon here. 


BEFORE I diſmiſs this ſubject, I ſhall briefly explain what I take to be the 
meaning of the expreſſions 4 vallo and ad vallum in the Itinerary. Thus in 
the firſt iter we have 4 limite, i. e. a vallo; at the head of the ſecond iter again, 
a vallo; and at the head of the fifth, 4 Londinio Luguvallium ad vallum. 
The Notitia, when ſpeaking of the ſtations upon the wall, denominates them 
per lineam valli. Let us then compare theſe expreſſions together, a vallo, 
ad vallum, and per lineam valli. I am of opinion, that we muſt not under- 
ſtand them with great ſtrictneſs, ſo as to conclude, that every ſtation, to which 
any of theſe is applied, muſt have been upon the vallum itſelf. As for the 
expreſſion per lineam valli in the Notitia, I have already conſidered it; and 
ſhall here give ſome account of the other two. In the firſt iter, a limite and 
a vallo ſeem to be equivalent one to the other, by the explanatory interſertion 
id eſt; and I believe ſignify no more, than the moſt advanced ſtation on the 
north ſide of the valium, but not very diſtant from it; and ſuch Bremenium 
mult certainly have been at this time on Matling ſtreet, as Blatum Bulgium 
was on the other military way. Ad vallum, I am inclined to think, denotes 
a (tation within the wall, or on the ſouth ſide of it, and pretty near it, tho' not 
upon the very line of it; for I have ſhewn already that neither Blatum Bulgium, 
Luguvallium, nor Bremenium, were upon the line of the wall. Bremenium 
is certainly Rzecheſter in Northumberland, which is ncar twenty Roman miles 
north from the wall; and yet the firſt iter, which begins from hence, is 
{aid to be 4 limite, i. e. a vallo. Why then may we not underſtand the 
expreſſion @ walls in the ſecond iter with the fame latitude, and ſet Blatum 
Bulgium at as great a diſtance to the north of the wall? In the ſecond iter, 
when we have advanced twenty four miles à va/lo, that is to ſay from Blatum 
Bulgium to caſtra exploratorum twelve, and as many from thence to Lugu- 
vallium, we are ſtill but ad vallum; as Luguvallium, at the head of the fifth 
iter, is ſaid to be Luguvallium ad vallum. And I cannot think with the 
learned Dr. Gale, that there were two ſtations of this name, Luguvallium and 
Luguvallium ad vallum; for what is called Luguvallium ad vallum in the 
beginning of the fifth iter, is called barely Lugudallium at the end of it. In 
the expreſſions therefore 4 vallo and ax vallum, the word vallum ſeems to 
denote the term from and to which the iter was directed, but with ſome latitude, 
ſo as not ſtrictly to ſignify the vallum it ſelf, but any place within a moderate 
diſtance from it. Nor is the ſenſe here put upon theſe prepoſitions 2 and ad 
diſagreeable to the uſe of them in other writers, when applied to the names 
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of places; in whom they frequently denote a proximity to thoſe places, with 
whoſe names they arc joined, rather than the places themſelves. Perhaps a vally 
in the general ſenſe of the expreſſion might as well ſignify a place near the 
vallum on this ſide, and ad valium one beyond. And therefore this muſt be 
known by fixing the ſituation of the places mentioned, which I have here 
ſhewn to be the contrary way. It muſt be owned that the latitude of the 
expreſſion ſcems pretty large in the Itinerary; but this may be allowed more 
caſily, if we conſider, the vallum at that time muſt have been the moſt remark- 
able boundary. The expreſſion per lineam valli is to be taken, as all agree, 
in ſome latitude; and why then may not 4 vallo and ad vallum alſo be ſo 
underſtood ? Some of the ſecondary ſtations, tho included under the general 


title of ſtations per lincam valli, are perhaps as far from the wall as either 


Bremenium or Blatum Bulgium. I ſhall only farther add, that perhaps the 
reaſon why it is 4 vallo in the firſt and ſecond iter, and ad vallum in the 
fifth, may be; that in the two former the iter begins at, and proceeds from 
the vallum ; in the latter it begins at London, tending to and ending at the 
vallum or limes *. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The antient ſtate of Hadrian's vallum, and the 


wall of Severus. | 


HAVE in the preceding chapter given a particular account of the firſt 
praetentura in the north of England, namely the ſtations per lineam valli; 
and I ſhall now proceed to conſider the walls. 


THE famous wall, or fence, which croſſes the north of England, beginning 
about three miles more caſtward than Newcaſtle, and extending ten miles 
more to the weſt than Carliſle, has paſſed under ſeveral names at different 
times, and in different languages. Cambden has given us a ſummary of them, 
from whom 1 ſhall tranſcribe the following ſhort account. © It was called 
by antient writers vallum barbaricum, praetentura, and cluſura; by Dion 
© Gateayopa”; by Herodian yaue; by Antoninus and others vallum; by ſome 
<« of the Latin hiſtorians murus ; by the Engliſh the Picts-wall, or the wall; 
« and by the Britons gual Sever, gal Sever, and mur Sever. The names 
« praetentura and cluſura are given to it upon account of its being ſtretched 
* out againſt, and excluding the enemy.” But there are in fact two walls, 4 
turf and a ſtone one ; the former of which bears the name of Hadrian, the 
latter that of Severus. Both theſe have been deſigned for praetenturae, or 
defences againſt the enemy. I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly to each. | 


#14 DRIAN's vallum was the ſecond praetentura, and ſeems rather to have 
givento the former the name of ſtations per lineam valli, than the wall of Severus. 
What Bede ſays of the walls being rebuilt afterwards by the Romans, is appli- 
cable to this: © That it was carried on from town to town much in a _ 

| « line. 


2 I intended to have annexed to this chapter an „Dion, as has been ſhewn before, calls it ſome- 
enquiry into the names of theſe 1 as they are times barely Tay os, and defines it, Tà T&xos 79 g 
in the antient geographer uſually called the anony- Cor Ty; Beelarvòg vat mt. may Papaley gcanmd 
mos Ravennas. But as I am determined to pub- that is, the wall which ſeparates the Britons 4 
liſh in the third boot an ＋5 on this author, I the Roman encampments or ſtations. See Chap. 1v- 


have choſe to reſerve to that place what I have pag. 50, 58, 61, &c. 
ro ſay on this ſubject. | 


Chap. 8. and the wall of Severus. 


« line.“ A work of this nature ſeems agrecable to the charatter which the 
Roman hiſtorians give of this emperor ; for they tell us, “ He viſited the whole 
« empire, and built a great deal ; that he had a pcaccable reign in the main, 
« and was rather for defending and ſecuring, than cnlarging his territories “.“ 
And that he did draw a wall quite croſs Britain, is evident from the expreſs 
teſtimony of Spartian; whoſe words are, © He viſited Britain, where he 
« reformed many things, and was the firſt who drew a wall for fourſcore miles 
« to ſeparate the Romans from the barbarians*®.” He is here ſaid to be the 
firſt who performed a work of this nature. And as 'tis certain from inſcriptions, 
that the wall in Scotland was built by Antoninus Pius; and it has been ſhewn 
before, and ſhall be farther ſhewn immediately, that the ſtone wall here was 
built by Severus; ſo this vallum or turf wall (as it is frequently called by the 
country people) muſt be that, which was built by Hadrian. The expreſſion 
of Capitolinus concerning Antoninus Pius's wall in Scotland, alio muro ceſpi- 
titio ducto“, implies plainly, that one turf wall had been built before; which 
cannot well be ſuppoſed to have been any ather than this of Hadrian. That 
in Scotland is called vallum upon inſcriptions there, and this goes by the ſame 
name. And tho' murus and vallum are ſometimes promiſcuouſly uſed, and 
both Capitolinus and Spartian, in the paſlages juſt now quoted, ule murus; 
yet vallum rather ſignifies an agger of earth. So Caeſar often uſes it, vallo 
pedum xl. and foſſa pedum xv. hiberna cingunt*, Gr. As for the other 
paſlage uſually quoted from Spartian, concerning the method of fencing out 
the barbarians, by driving great ſtakes of wood into the ground * (which ſeem 
to have been a kind of paliſado) I think it by no means applicable to the caſe 
before us; becauſe Hadrian's vallum with us has been a rampart of carth without 
any timber. I never ſaw, or heard of any ſuch wood found in it. This 
paſlage therefore is no farther applicable, than as it ſhews in general, that it 
was cuſtomary to ſecure the boundaries by ſome ſort of fence, when the ſea 
or rivers failed them, which were their uſual limits. What belongs to this 
work is the principal agger or vallum, on the brink of the ditch ; the ditch 
on the north ſide of the valium ; another agger on the ſouth ſide of the 
vallum, and about five paccs diſtant from it, which I call the ſouth agger; and 
a large agger upon the north ſide of the ditch, called the north agger. This 
I ſuppoſe was the military way to the antient praetentura of ſtations; and it 
muſt have ſerved for a military way to this work alſo, or it is plain there has 
been none attending it. The ſouth agger, I ſuppoſe, has cither been made 
for an inner defence in caſe the enemy might beat them from any part of the 
principal vallum, or to protect the ſoldiers againſt a ſudden attack from the 
provincial Br#tons. It is generally ſomewhat ſmaller than the principal vallum, 
but in ſome places it is larger. Theſe four works keep all the way a conſtant 
rcgular paralleliſm one to another. | | 


THe third praetentura was Severnus's ſtone wall. We have the expreſs 
teſtimony of ſome antient writers concerning this emperor's building a wall 
croſs our ifland, which I have quoted and explained in the fourth chapter “. 
Theſe teſtimonies, whereby it is proved that Severus built ſuch a wall, are 
more numerous and ſtrong, than thoſe which prove the ſame thing concerning 


Hadrian, 


* Murum a mari ad mare recto tramite inter qui barbaros Romanoſque divideret. Vit. Hadriani, 
urbes quae ibidem ob metum hoſtium factae fue- Script. Hiſt. Aug. pag. 51. 
rant, ubi et Severus quondam vallum fecerat firmo 4 Vit. Amon Pk. ript. Hiſt. Aug. pag. 132. 
de lapide conlocarunt. Quem videlicet murum De bello Gallico, Lib. v. cap. 34 - 8 
hactenus famoſum atque conſpicuum ſumpta pub- ; Per ea tempora et alias frequenter in plurimis 
lico privatoque adjuncta ſecum Britannorum manu locis, in quibus barbari non fluminibus ſed limi- 
conſtruebant. Hift. Eccl. Lib. 1. cap. 12. tibus dividuntur, ſtipitibus magnis in modum mu- 
* Orbem Romanum circumivit, et multa aedif- ralis ſepis (ſome read militaris ſepis which they 
cavit. Eutrop. Lib. vii. cap. 7. Pacem omni confirm from Varro who has militare ſepimentum) 
tempore ſui imperii habuit, &c. Ibid. et cap. 6. funditus jactis atque connexis, barbaros ſeparavit. 
Britanniam petiit, in qua multa correxit, mu- Spartian. in Vit. Alriant Script. Hiſt. Aug. pag. 57. 
rumque per octoginta millia paſſuum primus duxit, 8 Pag. 61, 62, 
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Hadrian, or Antoninus Pius. And yet no body queſtions the truth of this 
fact in Hadrian's caſc, and the inſcriptions in Scotland will by no means ſuffer 
us to doubt of the other; why then ſhould we make any queſtion concerning 
Severus's? And if it be once allowed that Severus did build ſuch a wall, 
whoever ſccks for it any where elſe, but here in the north of England, muſt 
ſeek in vain. To this work belongs a paved military way, which every where 
has attended the wall on the ſouth ſide, tho' it be not always parallel to it. 
It ſometimes, as I obſerved before, coincides with Hadrian's north agger (as 
it has been uſually called) but whenever this is too diſtant, or perhaps has been 
too ruinous, or in any other reſpect inconvenient, the new military way always 
accompanics Severus's wall, and comes up near to every caſtellum upon it; 
and therefore this has no doubt been made at the ſame time, and directly for 
its ſervice. I believe there has been alſo a leſſer military way near to the wall, 
for the convenience of ſmall parties paſſing from turret to turret. I thought 
ſomewhat like this appeared in one or two places. There is alſo belonging 
to this work a large ditch on the north ſide of the wall, but I diſcerned no- 
thing that could be looked upon as a ſufficient proof of a north agger ; tho' 
ſometimes the rubbiſh thrown out of the ditch may raiſe the ground that is 
ncar it a little, and form ſomewhat like a glacis. 


Uron this wall certain caſtles and turrets have been regularly placed, and 
at proper diſtances one from another. And in order to form a general idea 
of the wall and its original ſtate, twill be neceflary to have ſome knowledge of 
theſe. All thele caſtles (except one near Harlow hill which I ſuppoſe to have 
been built before the wall) are ſixty fix foot ſquare, the wall itſelf falling in 
with and forming the north ſide of them. The intervals between theſe caſtles 
arc not always exactly the ſame, but, excepting two or three at the caſt end 
of the wall, always leſs than a mile, that is, from ſix furlongs and a half to 
ſeven. They are conſtantly called caſtles or caſtle-ſteeds by the country people 
(which ſcems to make it probable that the Latin word has been caſtellum*®) to 
likewiſe they call the caſtra ſativa or aeſtiva uſually cheſters from the Latin; 
and this is a uſeſul criterion whereby to diſcover or diſtinguiſh a Roman encamp- 
ment or ſtation. Theſe caſtella ſeem to have ſtood cloſeſt, where the ſtations are 
wideſt, and are by ſome modern authors called mile caſtles, or milliary caſtella. 
In the laſt edition of Cambden they are, thro' a miſtake, ſaid to be of a very 
different ſhape and ſize. Perhaps the remaining ruins of two or three caſt/e- 


ſeeds, that don't join to the walls, and of one that does, which are all plainly 


of another ſort, have occaſioned this error. I ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage 
from Camiden relating to theſe caſtella . In theſe caſtella the Areans had 
their ſtations. Theſe Areans were an order of men inſtituted by the anticnts, 
«© whoſe buſineſs was (as Marcellinus tells us) to make excurſions into the 
enemies country, and give intelligence of their motions. So that the firſt 
« founders [of the wall] ſeem to have followed the counſel of him” [rather 
to have been of the ſame opinion with him ©] © who wrote a book to Theo- 
« doſius and his ſon concerning the art of war; for thus he has it: One of 
« the great intereſts of the commonwealth is the care of the frontiers, which 
« would be better ſecured by a good number of caſtles built at a mile's diſtance 
from one another, with a firm wall and ſtrong towers.” It is not improbable 
that there may alſo have been ſome exploratory caſtles belonging to rear: $r $ 

work, 


2 See the following chapter. poſita caſtello quatuor Pompeii legiones per ali- 

o Caſtellum both by the form and uſe of it ſeems quot horas ſuſtinuit. Vit. Jul. Caeſ. cap. 68. Caeſar 
generally to have ſ'gnified a ſmaller fort for a ſmall bim elf 22 uſes the word as well as Tacitus 
garriſon. Sparſos per caſteila milites conſectati— and other writers. It is (as many other words) 
ipſam coloniam invaſere—Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap.16. uſed with ſome latitude in different authors, and 
According to Iſidore, caſtellum is the diminutive es in the ſame. 
caſtrum, cujus pluralis caſtra, diminutivum caſtel- © Pag. 839 
lum. Lib. 1. cap. 2. Suetonius «ſes the word, 4 The walls were built long before the reign of 
here the fortification was large enough to contain Theodoſius; ſo that the builders of them could nor 
a cohort. Denique una ſextae legionis cohors prac» properly follory the counſel of a writer of his time. 


Chap. 8. 


and the wall of Severus. 


work, tho' there be little appearance of ſuch at preſent ; unleſs the ſmall 
remains at Chappel-houſes near Newburn, and thoſe near Heddon on the wall, 
which are called caſt/e-/teeds, be of this fort. But be that as it will with relation 
to Hadrian's vallum, above two thirds of theſe caſtella are yet very viſible upon 
the wall of Severus; and for a long way together, eſpecially about the middle 
of the wall, they have their diſtinct veſtiges remaining without interruption. 
But the original number and ſituation of theſe caſtella may be beſt known by 
inſpecting the maps of the wall and the following table. 
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THE ſmaller turrets (in Latin turres) have been more generally and intirely 
ruined than the ca/tel/a ; fo that tis hard to find three of them any where 
together with certainty. The diſtance between two where it was thought 
ſureſt, was meaſured and found to be near fourteen chains or three hundred 
and cight yards. It therefore ſeems moſt probable that there have been four 
of theſe between every two caſtella at equal diſtances from the caſtella and 
one another; for thus five intervals will be found between every two caſtella, 
each conſiſting of fourteen chains, which five intervals will juſt amount to 
ſeven furlongs, the uſual or mean diſtance between the caſtella. And this 
ſcheme anſwers with a good deal of exactneſs to the ſituation of all the turrets, 
that have yet been diſcovered, Theſe exploratory turrets, or watch-towers, 
ſeem to have been only about four yards ſquare at the bottom. And by placing 
centinels at each of theſe, who muſt have been within call of one another, 
the communication quite along the wall might be kept up, without having 
recourſe to the fiction of a ſounding trumpet, or pipes laid under ground, 
from one end of the wall to the other; tho' this ſeems to be credited by 
Mr. Echard and others. 


THERE have been alſo ſeveral larger forts or ſtations upon the wall, or 
ncar it, whoſe diſtances from each other will be particularly ſhewn in the 
following chapter, and may be ſeen alſo in the foregoing table. Tho whilſt 
I am giving a general view of the antient ſtate of the wall, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that there have been cighteen of theſe ſtations upon it, 
with ſeventeen intervals between them. And whereas the wall is in length 
ſixty eight miles and three furlongs, this divided by ſeventeen gives the mean 
diſtance, which is very little more than four miles. Bur the ſtations are much 
cloſcr and thicker at each end, and in the middle, than in the intermediate 
ſpaces between the middle and the. extremities, which is not difagreeable to 
rcaſon, or the uſual rules of fortification. Beſides, if according to the common 
tradition the inroads of the enemy were frequently in or near the middle; it 
was neceſlary to make it ſtronger and guard it more; eſpecially ſince the 
advanced ſtations were feweſt, if any, where thoſe upon the wall were cloſeſt. 


TH1s wall runs generally upon the top or ridge of the higher ground, keep 
a deſcent on the north or enemies ſide, and hath thereby both a greater ſtrengt 
and better proſpect; for the ſake of which it often forms an angle. In Hadrians 
vallum it is different, but both in the main ſeem to have been carried on 
pretty much in a ſtreight line from ſtation to ſtation. There is indeed now 
and then a gentle turn in croſſing a rivulet, or at a ſtation, and ſometimes 
too in paſling a height. But this laſt happens uſually (if I am not miſtaken) 
at coming within light of a ſtation, and perhaps in order to reach it. Hadrians 
vallum and its appurtenances keep more in a right line than Severus wall, as 
much as the nature of the ground and other circumſtances would permit. And 
if the north agger was really a military way, and prior to the reſt of Haarians 
work, ſo as that his vallum and ditch has attended this way, or been directed 
by it ; I think ſome difficulties may be accounted for relating to this matter, 
which otherways arc not ſo eaſy to be removed. For this may be the reaſon 
why it runs ſo much more in a right line than Severns's, why it takes the 
ſhorter cut from ſtation to ſtation, and keeps the low plain ground, tho tis 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have done this for the convenience of the earth or matter 
with which it is built. 'Tis plain however that a military way has conſtantly 
attended Severus's wall, and no doubt was made at the ſame time with it. 
This. always keeps nigh to the wall, and never coincides with the other way 
(that is Zadrian's north agger) but when the two walls approach one anothet. 
When they part and go at a diſtance one from the other, it leaves the valinm 
to accompany the ſtone wall. But where the wall paſles along the brink of 


the precipices, the military way does not follow every little turn, but Res 
: e 


Chap. 8. and the wall of Severus. 


leſſer windings is like the ſtring to a bow, and keeps upon the fides of the 
hill in order to avoid, as much as poſſible, the ſudden aſcent or deſcent in 
paſſing from hill to hill, and yet ſo as at the ſame time never to be at a 
great diſtance from the wall. The rule therefore, by which this way (cems to 
have been conducted, is in the general by keeping pretty cloſe to the wall, 
and at the ſame time going on in a right line from caſtellum to caſtellum, and 
ſhunning the aſcent of hills as much as poſſible. And as the ſmaller military 
way went directly from turret to turret cloſe by the wall; ſo this greater way 
attended the caſtella, falling in with the old military way (or Hadrian's north 
agger) when that did not take it too much out of its road, or was not too ruinous 


=_ 


to be made uſe of. The old military way has been the beſt and eveneſt paſſage 
from ſtation to ſtation, and when the line of the ſtations fetched a compaſs, 
another diſtinct military way and ſhortcr was laid, not from one ſtation to the 
next, but between two ſtations more remote. This was certainly done in 
Northumberland from MWalwicł to Carrvoran, and I have reaſon to apprchend 
the like was done alſo in Cumberland from Carr voran, or at leaſt from Cambeck, 
to Stanwicks. The military way of Severus ſeems to have been well paved, but 
not raiſed ſo high as what I take to have been the old military way. Somctimes, 
when they run juſt by each other, the regular pavement of the one, and the greater 
elevation of the other, are curious and remarkable. And when they coincide, 
I cannot ſay that the pavement any where appears ſo diſtinct, tho the height 
and breadth arc then more conſiderable. This and ſome other circumſtances 
incline me to think, that where the country afforded gravel and ſand, the more 
antient military ways were high raiſcd, with theſe materials, and a mixture of 
ſtone, and well trenched on each ſide to keep them dry (as the military way 
from the ſtation at South Shields is) but not ſo conſtantly and regularly paved ; 
whereas the later ways were better paved, but not ſo much raiſed. 


I HAvE not been able to diſcover any gates in this wall or paſſes throngh 
it, except it be juſt in the ſtations, or where the grand military ways have croſſed 
it. Where Watling ſtreet paſſes the wall, there is a viſible track of a ſquare 

ate, and the ditch belonging to the wall manifeſtly gocs about the other 
alt of it, the innet half not being now ſo viſible. This gate ſeems to be much 
of the ſame ſize with one of the caſtella, ſixty ſix foot ſquare; only theſe 
are wholly within the wall, and the gate half within and half without. I 
expected to have found ſome other gates of the ſame form, or ſome paſſes 
through the wall in the caſtella, but could not. The other two military ways, 
which croſs the wall, ſeem to have paſled at the ſtations of Carr voran and 
Stanwicks. 57 


WHAT the ſeveral dimenſions of the walls, ditches, aggers and military 
ways, have originally been, may not be eaſy to determine with exactneſs; but 
the length of Severus wall is certainly known, it having been twice meaſured 
of late, once by Mr. Gordon, and a ſecond time by my order; and as there is 
little difference between the two meaſures, tis a proof there is no materia! 
miſtake in either. Mr. Gordon gives a ſummary account of his work in theſe 
words: © The number of ſtations taken in my actual ſurvey from ſea to ſea 
were in all an hundred and fifty nine, wherein I made Severas's wall the 
© Principal line of the ſaid ſtationary diſtances. The total amount of which 
Vas ſeventy three thouſand nine hundred fifty nine Roman paces, equal to 
© lixty eight Engliſb miles and an hundred ſixty nine paces, equal to ſeventy 


three Roman miles and nine hundred fifty nine paces*.” The number of 


ſtations (or places of obſervation) upon the ſame principal ſtationary line, in 
the ſuryey I ordered to be made, were an hundred and ſixty four; the length of 
the wall ſixty eight miles and three furlongs, including the length of the ſtations 
at each end. Echard in his Roman hiſtory makes Hadrian's vallum only eight 

| miles 
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miles long. Iknow not whether there be an error of the preſs, or the author 
was led into one himſelf by Sir Robert Sibbald ; for Sir Robert, among 
other ſtrange notions, imagined Hadrian's vallum to be in Scotland, and to 
reach only from Tyningham in Eaſt Lothian to Inneresk in Mid Lothian, 
eight miles in length, ſuppoſing a ditch called the Long Syke to be it. I have 
in my account kept to Engliſh mcaſured miles and furlongs, in order to make 
it the more plain and intelligible, 'Tis caſy to reduce an Engliſh mile to 3 
Roman one, by conſidering that a thouſand Roman paces, that is, five thouſand 
Roman feet, make a Roman mile; and allowing for the inequality between 
the Roman foot and the Engliſh, an Engliſh mile is nearly equal to a Roman 
mile and one thirteenth; ſo that thirteen Exgliſb miles will be much about 
fourtcen Roman, From what has been ſaid, it appears to be a miſtake to 
ſuppoſe Hadrian's vallum longer than Severus's wall, as Mr. Gordon ſeems to 
have done. Tis certain the former has gone more in a right line than the 
latter, and it ſeems probable, that Severns's wall has at each end been carried 
farther than Hadrian's. So that the very exact agreement which Mr. Gordon 
ſuppoſes between © the actual ſurvey of the wall, and the account of it given 
« by the Romans themſelves ©,” is in a great meaſure imaginary. For according 
to Spartian (already quoted) Hadrian's vallum was eighty Roman miles long, 


but the actual menſuration cannot ſtretch Severus's wall up to ſeventy three, 


and Hadrian's vallum is certainly two or three miles ſhorter, upon the account 
of its being ſtreighter. I was pleaſed to find that there had juſt been eighty 
one milliary caſtella upon Severns's wall, and conſequently juſt eighty intervals 
between the caſtella. So that if the Romans in a general way called every 
interval a mile, one with another, and Hadrian's vallum was near the ſame 
length with Severus's ; this might be looked upon as a plauſible reaſon why 


the hiſtorian ſhould ſay it was eighty miles long. 


ACCORDING to Bede the wall was cight foot in breadth and twelye in 
height *. The thickneſs of Severus's wall has been meaſured ſeveral times 
of late, and by ſeveral perſons, without any great variation; and by the 
meaſures taken in different parts, it ſcems not to have been every where 
equal. Near Harlow hill it meaſured ſeven foot four inches about the foun- 
dation, and at another place, where the wall is two yards high, it was at that 
height above ſeven foot thick ; which inclined me to think, that the uſual 
breadth near the foundation was a Roman pace and an half. Near Boulneſs 
on the Soltay frith, at a place called Kirłlands, it meaſures near nine foot. 
And there ſcems to be an obvious reaſon why it ſhould be ſtronger here, for 


at full ſea the water has certainly flowed up to it. 


THE breadth of the military way ſeemed conſtantly to meaſure about ſeyen- 
teen foot, perhaps it has been originally three Roman paces and a halt, 


THE breadth of the ditch, as it now appears in ſome places, is mentioned 
in the following chapter. At a limeſtone quarry weſt of Harlow hill, where 
the original breadth and depth of Hadrian ditch is very apparent, and may 
be exactly aſcertained, it meaſured near nine foot deep, and eleven foot over; 
it was wider at the top than at the bottom, the ſides being ſloping. The ditch 
belonging to Severus's wall was, I believe, in all places both wider and deepcr 
than that which belonged to Hadrian's vallum. 


As for the original height and thickneſs of the vallum and aggers, I ſee 
no way of determining it with certainty. How they appear and meaſure at 
preſent in ſome particular places, where they are moſt diſtin, is ſhewn in the 
tollowing chapter, | | "EA 


2 Rom. Hiſt. vol. 11. p. 295! a As probably there was a parapet at the #9, 
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Chap. 8. and the wall of Severus. 


Tre diſtance between the ſeyeral parts of theſe works ſcem, ſome of them, 
to have all the way been conſtantly the ſame ; others of them vary. Among 
theſe variable diſtances is that between the two walls, which ſometimes come 
very near, within a chain of each other; but at other times are at fifty chains 
diſtance. The diſtance alſo between Severuss wall and the military Way 
belonging to it, is, as I have ſaid, not always the ſame, tho generally about 
two or three chains. Upon ſome particular occaſions it may run at the diſtance 
of five or fix chains from it, or conſiderably more, as between the two caſtella 
welt of Shewen-ſheels, where the diſtance of the military way from the wall 
is at one part fifteen chains or more. But the diſtance between Hadrian's 
vallum, ditch, and north agger are every where the ſame, and ſo are conſtantly 
parallel one to another. The north agger I found to be about twenty four 
foot north from the ditch 3 and of the two aggers of the valium, one is always 
derached about twenty four foot to the ſouth of the ditch®*, and the other 
upon or near the very ſouthern edge of it. 


TAE materials with which the walls were built are certainly known. 
Hadrian is of earth, tho ſometimes mixed with ſtone, but there is no appearance 
of timber. Severus's was of free ſtone, as is certain from what is yet viſible 
of it. In ſome places, where the foundation was not good, they ſeem to have 
made uſe of oaken piles. Mr. Gilpin of Scaleby caſtle has a cane made of oak 
which had been a pile under the Roman wall. The inner part of this wall 
is filled after a remarkable manner. The filling ſtones are generally pretty 
large, and moſtly broad and thin. Theſe are always ſet edge- ways, and uſually 
not cre, but ſomewhat obliquely *®. Upon theſe the running mortar or cement 
has becn poured, and by this contrivance (together with the great ſtrength of 
their cement in moſt places) the whole wall has been bound as firm as a rock. 
Pcople are much at a loſs to know from whence in ſeveral places the Romans 
had the ſtones which they uſed in building the wall, and on other occaſions. 
In ſome places, particularly in Cumberland, no free ſtone is to be had, but at a 
very great diſtance; and in other places, where ſome might have been had, 
the Romans ſeem not to have uſed it, but ſtone of a very different grit. This 
appears more particularly in the ſtation at the end of the wall near Conſms's 
houſe, where the Roman ſtone is of a very coarſe grit, ſo as to be caſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from others. And I was aſſured that there was no ſuch ſtone, nor 
any quarry of ſuch a grit, in the neighbourhood. The devil's arrows at 
Borough-bridge are yet of a coarſer nature, and look not unlike artificial ſtone, 
as ſome have imagined them to be. Some particular places from whence they 
were furniſhed with ſtones, may be gueſled at with probability. Such for 


inſtance are the rocks between Malwick and Carraw, through part of which 


Hadrian's ditch has been cut. And in the late edition of Cambden® it is 
ſuppoſed, that ſtones were got at Helbeck-ſtar on the Gelt, and Leuge-crag ; 
the truth of which I have confirmed in my obſervations upon the inſcription 
on the rock, which hangs over the Gel/t *. | 


SOME have wondered how this work could be carried on in the face of 
the enemy, ſuppoſing the wall to be the very boundary, at the time it was 
built. But there appears no reaſon to entertain this opinion; for when the 
Romans had advanced their conqueſt in Scotland beyond the frith of Tay, 
they only fortified the other ithmus between Forth and Clyde, which might 
be thirty miles or more ſouth from the utmoſt extent of their conqueſt, as 
appears from T acitus's account of this matter.. So that they kept their 

Ppraeteniura, 


4 The original diſtance of the ſouth agoer from rable ſtations, as particularly at Silcheſter, are 
the ditch has been near * 1 but the diſtance built Se the ſame manner. | 


is leſened by the ſpreading of the earth in its preſent e Pag. 998 
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praetentura, or ſeries of fortifications croſs the country, a good way within 
the bounds of their conqueſt. And probably when the walls were erected 
here, the Romans were poſſeſſed of part of the country beyond them, and 
of tome advanced ſtations there, as may be concluded from the inſcriptions 
yet extant, Thus the inſcriptions to Hadrian at Netherby, Beaucaſtle, and 
other places, are a plain proof that thoſe ſtations were in his reign poſſeſſed 
by the Romans. And the inſcriptions at Riſingham and Riecheſter make it 
very probable that the Romans were maſters of theſe advanced ſtations in the 
reign of the following emperors, and moſt likely in that of Severus; ſome 
of the Antonines arc named in them; and the cut of the letters, and other 
circumſtances of ſome of the inſcriptions, are very ſuitable to Severus time. 
At the time of writing the Itinerary I believe the Romans were poſſeſſed of 
Niecheſter, Netherby, and Middleby, that is, Bremenium, caſtra exploratorum, 
and B/atum Bulgium, all north from the wall ; for they are mentioned both 
in the firſt and ſecond iter. The paſſage in Eutropius, which I quoted before, 
ſeems to imply that Severus built this ſtrong fence, after he had reduced a 
great part of the country to their former obedience *®. The ſame thing ſeems 
alſo to be implied in the paſſage cited before from Aurelius Viffor*®. So 
that this wall might poſſibly not be built till Severus had driven the enemy 
ſo far to the north, as to render them incapable of giving any interruption to 
the Romans when, carrying on the work. ä 


Ar which end they begun the ſeveral praetenturae may be another inquiry. 
The praetentura of ſtations was moſt probably begun from the weſt ; becauſe 
Julius Agricola firſt conquered the weſtern parts of the northern counties. 
And Hadrian, I believe, in erecting his vallum, begun there too, as ſeems 
probable from the inſcriptions . Severus tis likely did fo too with his wall; 
which is much confirmed by the ſituation of the caſtella, that are at a regular 
diſtance, if we begin our reckoning from the weſt ; but if we begin to reckon 


from the caſt end of the wall, the firſt caſte//um appears within leſs than three 
furlongs of the ſtation there. a 


I KNow tis the opinion of ſome ingenious perſons, that both the walls 
with all their appurtenances, and the ſtations upon them, were the work of 
the ſame time, and the ſame perſon; and that the one is only an interior 
vallum or foſs to the other. But that this was not the original deſign of the 
vallum, tho it might be ſo uſed by Severus, appears plain to me from the 
teſtimonies of the Roman hiſtorians ; nor does this notion ſuit the circumſtances 
of the work itſelf, as they yet appear. The coincidence of Jeverns's military 
way with the other, the exact paralleliſm of all the parts of Hadrian's work, 
and the very uncqual diſtances that are between the two walls themſelves, arc 
to me convincing arguments that the walls have been creed at different times. 


Ir is alſo the opinion of ſome, to whoſe judgment I pay a great regard, 
that Severus wall was built upon the ſame foundation with Hadriar's principal 
vallum. This conjecture is ſupported by plauſible reaſons. For if the north 
agger has been an old military way, the ſuppoſition of a rampart and ditch 
to the north of this way would remove the difficulty, as to the ſoldiers being 
expoſed to the enemy, whilſt they were on their march ; ſince then the way 
would have been defended on both ſides. Again, the ſtations too, as well 
as the military way, are generally (tho' not always) included between the two 
walls and ditches (or between the works of Severus and Hadrian as they ate 
now called) the ſtone wall of Severus frequently falling in with the north 


rampart 
2 Northumberland, N. Lxxxv11, LXXxvV111,'&c. 4 See Cumberland N. xL vl. at Beaucaſtle; 
b Ut receptas provincias omni ſecuritate mu- and another inſcription found at Netherby, # 


niret vallum a mari ad mare deduxit. Pag. 62. original of which is now loſt. See 
© Britanniam pulſis hoſtibus muro munivit. In pag. 1027. Edit.1722. 
Severo, * 


Chap. 8. and the wall of Severus. 


rampart of the ſtation, as the turf wall of Hadrian does with the ſouthern, 
Beſides this, the advantagious ground is often left on the north ſide of Hadrian 
vallum, which in one place, near Halton cheſters, is juſt carried round the 
ſouth skirt of a tumulus, or ſmall hill, making a ſudden turn, ſeemingly with 
a deſign to avoid paſſing over it. Now if this was intended to be the moſt 
northerly fortification, and to be a fence againſt the northern enemies; this 
conduct ſeems to offend againſt right reaſon, as well as againſt the rule of 
Vegetius, © that care ſhould be taken to have no neighbouring hill higher than 
« the fortification, which being ſeized by the enemy might be of ill conſe— 
« quence*.” And it muſt be owned, that the ſouthern proſpect of Hadria's 
work, and the defence on that fide, is generally better than on the north ; 
whereas the northern proſpect and defence have been principally or only 
taken care of in the wall of Severus. Such conſiderations as theſe have induced 
ſome to believe, that what now goes by the name of Hadrians work, was 
originally deſigned for a fence againſt any ſudden inſurrection of the provincial 
Britons, and particularly of the Brigantes ; whilſt others look upon it as a 
foſſa interior, an inner fortification for the ſoldiers to retreat to, after they had 
been beaten off by the northern enemy from their principal vallum. Both 
agree in this, that Hadrian muſt have built a more northerly vallum, than 
thoſe which now bear his name, and that this muſt have ſtood upon the ſame 
track where Severus afterwards erected his wall. This according to their opinion 
would render the whole fortification rational and regular; whereas without 


this it muſt have been in many places very weak, and open to the inroads of 
the Caledonians. 


Bur on the other hand, plauſible conjectures and ſpeculative arguments 
muſt give way to ſtronger proofs on the contrary ſide; tho' at this diſtance 
of time we cannot ſee into the deſign of the Romans, nor account for every 
particular part of their conduct in this affair. I have already hinted, what I 
take to have been the caſe, namely, that what is now called Hadrian's north 
agger was the moſt antient military way leading from ſtation to ſtation ; and 
that Hadrians work, which was after this, was guided and limited by it, as it 
keeps a conſtant paralleliſm to it. The north agger, conſidered as ſuch a military 
way, is, as far as I can judge, conducted according to the Roman art and rules 
in every part of it. It is carried on in the ſhorteſt line from ſtation to ſtation. 
And'this without doubt is the true reaſon why it runs ſo much upon the 
ſouthern skirts of the northern hills, the ſhorteſt line leading that way. This 
is particularly remarkable in the ſmall hill near Halton cheſters, which I have 
mentioned before. The direct line of the way would have led over the hill, 
but to avoid climbing it, a ſmall turn is made to carry it round the skirt; 
and it paſſes on the ſouth ſide rather than the north, becauſe this is the ſhorter 
and more. convenient way to the ſtation, to which it is tending. The other 
parts of Hadrian's work keep their due diſtance and paralleliſm, bending exactly 
in the ſame manner as the north agger does, and fo running at a few yards 
diſtance to the ſouth of the hill. In a word, the north agger, or old military 
way, keeps juſt ſuch a courſe, and runs through ſuch grounds, as one would 
expect ſuch a Roman way ſhould do. And if it was determined that Hadrian's 
work ſhould ſtrictly accompany this, and keep all along an exact paralleliſm 
to it; they muſt then by this rule be tied down to theſe ſeeming irregularities 
and miſconduct which appear in this work. It may be ſaid, that they might 
at leaſt have made the fortification on the north ſide of the military way, if 

there was no other more northerly fence. But to this 1 reply, that it was 
ſcarce practicable to carry on the work on the north ſide of the way, ſo as 
to be near and parallel to it; and ſuch is the ſituation of the ground, that if 


they 


* Cavendum autem ne mons ſit vicinus altior, ſort of forts, but no doubt is applicable to all forti- 
ut ab adverſariis captus poſſit officere. Veget. fications in general. See Cambden. p. 1096. 
ib. 1. Cap. 22. This is ſpoken immediately of one 
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they had done ſo, it would have been generally weaker than it is, running along 
the very ſide of the hills; unleſs they had made it where Severas's wall ſtands, 
and where, as has been ſaid, ſome ſuppoſe Hadrian's principal vallum to have 
ſtood : but that in fact Hadrian had no vallum here, and that the whole of 
his work was comprehended in what ſtill goes by his name, appears moſt 
probable to me from the following conſiderations. 


AMoNG all the hiſtorians that mention the building of ſuch a wall by 
Severus, there is not the leaſt hint to be met with of his building it upon 
the ſame foundation with Hadrian's vallum. The expreſſion of Spartan, apud 
vallum, looks the likeſt it of any. But it is certainly more agrecable to this 
expreſſion to ſuppoſe it to be only near the valium, and not directly upon it. 
And to build a ſtone wall upon the foundation of an earth one, does not appear 
very probable. If I am not greatly miſtaken, it would be more laborious 
and expenſive to build ſuch a wall upon the ruinous vallum, than to erect 
it upon ground that was entirely clear. And there are not at preſent the 
leaſt evidences of ſuch a vallum. And yet it ſeems hard to ſuppoſe, that 
the agger of earth has been every where ſo intirely removed, as to leave no 
viſible remains of it any where along the whole tract of the wall. Again, 
Severns's wall paſſes over large ſpaces, where the erecting of an earthen rampart 
ſcems almoſt impracticable. Sometimes it paſſes for a conſiderable way along 
the tops of precipices, and ſometimes down the ſteep declivity of a bare rock, 
and in theſe places there is no ditch*. In one place too the wall is carried 
through a ſmall moraſs, near Bleatern in Cumberland. Here I believe the 
foundation may be helped by piles of wood, but Hadrian s work ſhuns it, and 
runs at ten chains diſtance from the wall of Severus. 


I SEE no circumſtances in the two works of Severus's wall and Hadrian's 
vallum, that argue them to be done at the ſame time, or to have any neceſſary 
relation one to the other. The conſtant paralleliſm of the north Agger, the 
ditch, and the two ſouthern aggers of Hadrian's work, is a ſure argument of their 
mutual relation. But this paralleliſm does not hold in the wall of Severus. 
Where they are moſt diſtant, there are no viſible branches of any military 
way leading from the one to the other, whereby the communication between 
them might be more eaſily preſerved. In ſome places there is a moraſs between 
the two walls, which muſt make a retreat from one wall to the other incon- 
venient, and is improper for a body of men to ſtand on. The military way, 
that now attends Severss's wall, is agreed to have been made at the ſame time 
with the wall itſelf ; if then Hadrian's principal vallum was on the fame ground, 
where the wall of Severus has ſtood ; how comes it to paſs, that there has been 


no military way accompanying it ? 


Ir Hadrian's work is ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for a defence againſt 
an attack from the ſouth ; difficulties of the ſame kind will ariſe, perhaps 
not eaſy to be removed. For ſometimes the advantagious ground is left on 
the ſouth, where it might eaſily have been otherwiſe ordered, if their deſign 
had been only to ſecure themſelves againſt aſſailants from the ſouth, and the 
courſe of their fortification had not been previouſly determined by ſome 
other rule. In one place the vallum runs between higher grounds on each 
ſide*. Beſides, if it was deſigned againſt an enemy from the ſouth, the ditch 
is on the wrong ſide, being to the north of two ramparts. And why may 
not we ſuppoſe the moſt ſoutherly rampart to have been either a flight fence 
againſt an attack from the ſouth, or an interior defence to retreat to, if the 
ditch ſhould be carried by an aſſault from the north? 1 don't ſee that there 
was any occaſion to draw ſuch a line of defence in order to prevent their making 
an attack upon the ſtations, for they are ſtronger on all ſides than this Wow. 


See the account of the walls from Shewen-ſheel * See the account of the walls between Carraw- 
caſtle zo Carryoran in the next chapter. brugh and Houſe- ſteeds in the next chapter. 
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1 think as far as the old military way is concerned in the difficulty; it may be 
better leſſened by obſerving, that there is an inner military way, which is alſo 
ſhorter, that reaches half the length of the wall from IValwick cheſters to 
Carrvoran in Northumberland, and probably as far as Stanwicks in Cumberland. 
This is wholly within the defence of Hadrian's work, and that too where it 
might ſeem the moſt neceſſary. 


1 OnLyY farther add, that at each end of the wall Severns's work is con- 
tinued beyond Hadrian s. This part then of Severnus's wall at leaſt was not 
erected upon Hadrian's valium. And yet I ſee no difference between the 
appearance of this work here, and in the other parts of it. 


We find ho inſcriptions here, like thoſe in Scotland which ſo plainly ſhew 
that wall to have been built by Antoninus Pius. This however is no objection 
againſt the reign of Severus, any more than that of any other emperor *. 
And no other, as I have ſhewed, can with equal probability be aſſigned as 
the author of it, from their own hiſtorians. It is my opinion that the 
inſcriptions, which I call centurial, have been etected upon the ſame occaſion 
as the inſcriptions in Scotland, and to the ſame purpoſe ; tho' they are not fo 
full and pompous, and do not mention the emperor's name under whom the 
work was performed. The circumſtances and cut of the letters in theſe 
inſcriptions ſuit Severus reign, and favour the opinion that this work was 
done at that time, tho' the inſcriptions do not expreſſly declare it*. For theſe 
inſcriptions have been found in the face of the wall, and ſeldom in ſtations (as 
far as I could learn) and are upon ſtones of the ſame ſhape and ſize with 
the facing ſtones of the wall, which has occaſioned a very great reſemblance 
of them one to another; and this not only with reſpect to the ſtones, but alſo 
to the matter and form of the inſcription. Theſe inſcriptions were doubtleſs 
inſerted in the face of the wall, when it was building, and were in all proba- 
bility erected by thoſe centuries or cohorts who built that part of the wall, 
where they are found, or by their commanders. All the inſcriptions in Scotland 
of this ſort are erected by legions or vexillations of legions, that work having 
been ſharcd out to ſuch bodies; and perhaps it was not cuſtomary, till Severuss 
time, to allot ſuch works to centuries and cohorts : beſides, ſuch ſtones could not 


conveniently be inſerted in the face of any wall, but one made of ſtone, like that 


of Severus. The legions at other times had their ſtated quarters elſewhere ; but 
while the wall was building, they probably quartered in ſome of the ſtations that 
were in the line of it, and from thence ſent out their cohorts, that were employed 
in the work. And for this reaſon perhaps we meet with legionary inſcriptions 
only in ſtations, ſeveral of which have been found in the ſtations upon the 
line of the wall; which is another plauſible argument that the wall was built 
after the ſtations, which ſtand in the line of it. At the place where the whole 
body of the legion quartered, monuments were more likely to be erected in 
the name of the whole legion. The legionary cohorts might alſo at ſome 


other times be occaſionally upon the wall, when the ſeat of the war was near 


it, or to the north of it; and upon theſe occaſions erect ſome monuments 
of their victory and ſucceſs. But theſe are rather, or I believe only, to be 
met 


* Mr. Gilpin of Scaleby caſtle ſhewed me a ſeal, they were performing their reſpective ſhares in the 


where Severus and his tao ſons are ſuppoſed to be work. And T1 2 think it curious and worthy of 


repreſented under the figures of Jupiter, r and a remark, that the allotment of the ſeveral ſhares 
Pollux ; and another, which ſeemed alſo to have the in building the wall in Scotland ſeems not, as here, 
face of Severus. They were both, as I remember, to have been according to the centuries, but the 
— in cornelian, and found near the wall. whole legions and their wexillations. That the 
Theſe centurial inſcriptions, found upon the face of wexillations or vexillarii had their allotment ſome- 
the wall, and a paſſage in Vegetius mutually illuſtrate times in a body is plainly mtimated by Hyginus in 
each other. According to egetius every century Gromat. when be ſays, c that the vexillaru are to 
took their ſhare or proportion in digging, building, and © have an equal ſhare with a legionary cohort.” But 
other works. His words are, ſingulae centuriae acci- this I ſball have occaſion to take notice of in m 
2 aturas. This leaves uo room to doubt, but diſcourſe upon the wall in Scotland, and my obſer- 
Pat theſe inſcriptions have been ſet up by the cen- wations upon the inſcriptions found in it. 
les, or the centurions who commanded them, as 1 
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met with in the ſtations where they might quarter in their march, and are 
pretty different from that ſet of inſcriptions I am now diſcourſing about, 
which I think muſt have been placed in the wall at the time of its building, 
And this time may be determined, namely in the year 208, if my conjecture 
be admitted with relation to the inſcription upon the rock on the Gelt, men- 
tioned above; which date ſuits well enough with the Jeg ſecunda Auguſt; 
being at Caer- leon, when Pompeianus and Lollianus Avitus were conſuls in 
the year 209, two years after the conſulate of Aper and Maximus, which 
was in 207. | | 


In order to make the beſt uſe of this ſet of inſcriptions I have now deſcribed, 
with relation to the ſubject I am treating of; I ſhall here take a general view 
of all I have been able to diſcover of this ſort upon the wall, or near it; 
to which I ſhall add thoſe erected by legions or vexillations, which may give 
light to the matter before us, 


Tux firſt ſet is at Couſms's houſe, in which the firſt, ſecond, and tenth 
cohorts are mentioned cxpreſlly *. 


ABovur five or ſix miles from thence, namely a little to the weſt of Benwe! 
fort, was found a ſtone making expreſs mention of the eighth cohort of the 
ſecond legion called Auguſta *. IP 


ABoUrT two miles farther, at HWalbottle, are ſeveral ſtones with numbers 
upon them, but no expreſs mention of the legion or cohort, The numbers 
that are certain are 1, III, v, V11I; beſides a ſtone with the name of a centurion, 
but no viſible number upon it“. 


ABovur four or five miles farther on, at High-ſeat, and between that and 
Harlow hill, are four or five centurial ſtones ; in two of which the names of 
the centurions are diſtinct, but nothing more; in another the number 1x only*. 


Ar Corbridge, two miles ſouth from the wall, and about ſix miles from 
this laſt place, is a ſtone © of this kind expreſſly mentioning the fourth cohorr 
of the Agio ſecunda Auguſta ; but tis uncertain whether it was brought from 
the wall. 


IN the wall itſelf, near Portgate, there was another ſtone expreſily men- 
tioning the ſixth cohort, and the centurion's name . About a mile weſt of 
Portgate is another, mentioning the /egio ſexta victrix, but the number of 
the cohort is effaced *. | 


ABoUT four or five miles farther weſt, that is about half way between 
Malwick and Carrawbrugh, ncar a cottage called Towertay, is the greatelt 
number of theſe inſcriptions, that any where occur together. But no legion 
is mentioned in any of them, nor cohorts now viſible, except the ſixth and 


 tenth®. At Carraw, about two miles farther weſt, are two more of theſe ſtones ; 


one of which has only the centurion's name, and the other nothing plain. 


Ar Houſe-ſteeds there is an altar erected by a centurion of the /eg:0 
ſexta victrix, but none of theſe centurial ſtones appear upon the rocks ot 
precipices, or very few in all that ſpace. The /egzo ſexta victrix is upon the 
famous altar *, Fortunae populi Romani (found as I ſuppoſe at Little cheſters) 

| an 
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and alſo upon two bricks *, which 1 brought from the ſame place. The third 
cohort is alſo mentioned (as I think) upon another inſcription. 


AnBovurT four miles farther, near Allaley, are two more of theſe ſtones, but 
both of them obſcure, only the ſeventh cohort ſeems to appear upon one of 


them 1 | 


NEAR Carrvoran, at a place called Glenwhelt, are two ot theſe ſtones, in 
both of which the centurion's name appears legible, and upon one of them 
the firſt cohort is mentioned *. | | 


AT Burdoſwald, and near it, ſeveral of theſe ſtones have been ſound. 
There is one in the wall of a houſe within the fort, with only the centurion's 
name upon it; and one at a place, not far from the fort, called Murray, with 
the centurion's name and cohors F diſtinct. In Naworth garden are two 


expreſſly mentioning the /egio ſecunda Auguſta; in one of which is alſo 7 


cohors prima diſtinct, in the other beſide the legion there is only the centurion's 
name or the century commanded by him. There is alſo a fine ſtone with 
legio ſexta victrix upon it *, but on what occaſton erected I cannot be certain. 


ABOUT two miles farther, at Leanertone, I met with two centurial ſtones ; 
on one of which cohors prima ſcemed to appear, but nothing more that was 
ccrtain, | 


Ar Helbeck-ſtar on the Gelt there is one mentioning a vexillation of the 
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legio ſecunda Auguſta. At Hougill is ones, with only the name and country t, 


of the centurion. 


Ar Randylands, between Burdoſwald and Cambeck, there is one with 
cob. viiII. expreſſed upon it, and no more“. 


IN Cambeck fort there is one found with legio ſexta victrix fecit inſcribed 
upon it. 


Ar Old wall, not far from Scaleby, are two of theſe ſtones; in one of 
which the /2gio ſecunda Auguſta and the name of the centurion are diſtinct, 
in the other only the commander's name, but there ſeems to have been alſo 
cohors prima. 


AT Drawdikes there is one inſcribed cohortis 1111. praetorianae centurio 
Julius Vitalis. | 


Ar Carliſle, legio ſexta victrix . But tis uncertain whether theſe two 


laſt 2 of the ſame ſort or not, tho the former is exactly of the ſame ſhape 
and ſize. = | 


Tax legionary ſoldiers were the perſons employed in building this wall, as 
they were generally in all conſiderable works of this nature. And that the 
three legions, which were at that time in Britain, built Antoninus's wall in 
Scotland, is clear from a great number of inſcriptions found in that wall, which 
_ expreſſly declare it. However I am inclined to think the twentieth legion had 

no concern in building the wall of Severus; but that it was wholly done by 


the 
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the other two, namely the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta, and legio ſexta vicłrix. 
For theſe legions only (as far as appears) erected the inſcriptions I have now 
been ſpeaking of. If therefore twenty cohorts, the number in two legions, 
built the whole wall, it will be caſy to determine the ſhare which belonged 
to every cohort. For there being eighty one caſtella upon the whole wall, 
and ſo eighty milliary intervals; juſt four of theſe intervals would fall to the 
ſhare of cycry cohort. Nor may it be amiſs to try how far we can find out 
the ſeveral cohorts belonging to the reſpective legions, and on what part of 
the wall cach legion and cohort ſeems to have been imployed. 


IF we divide the wall into four equal parts, the firſt and third quarters, 
reckoning from the eaſt cnd*, ſeem to have been built by the /egio ſecunda 
Auguſta, and the ſecond and laſt by the /eg7o ſexta victrix. For at the eaſt 
end of the wall we have expreſs mention of the /zgze ſecunda Auguſta in the 
ſtone at Denton, which is about ſix miles from that end of it. And we have 
ſix if not ſeven cohorts of this legion mentioned on theſe centurial ſtones, 
found in this quarter, v/S. I. II. III. v. VIII. IX, Beſides, there is a ſeeming 
appearance of the ſixth at /Y2lbottle. This quarter reaches near to Halton. 


ſheels, or to the next caſtellum caſt of it, which is above two miles caſt of 


Halton cheſters. In the ſecond quarter, which reaches from hence to the 
ſecond caſtellum weſt of Houſe-ſteeds, we have the legio ſexta victrix on 2 
centurial ſtone, about four or five miles from the beginning of this quarter, 
And at Houſe-ſteeds and Little cheſters, juſt at the end of it, the ſame legion 
is mentioned upon two altars and two bricks ; but the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta 
does not occur in this ſpace, at leaſt not in any ſtone that can be relied on. 
There are no cohorts upon any ſtones in this ſpace diſtinCt and viſible, except 
the ſixth and tenth. But no doubt ſeveral others have been mentioned upon 
the many ſtones found here, tho' the numbers are now quite effaced. In the 
third quarter, which reaches to Old wall near Watchcroſs in the county of 
Cumberland, we have the /egio ſecunda Auguſta mentioned again ſeveral times. 
Indeed the /zgio ſexta victrix occurs upon a ſtone in Cambeck fort; but 
probably it has been inſerted in the face of that fort, when it was repaired 
upon ſome other occaſion. The cohorts in this ſpace are the 1. v1. v11. and ix. 
which 1 believe have all belonged to the /egio ſecunda Auguſta. In the laſt 
quarter, which I ſuppoſe may have been built by the /eg70 ſexta victrix, 1 
meet with no ccnturial ſtones, excepting that at Drawdikes, which ſeems to 
have belonged to a cohort of another kind. The egi ſexta vittrix is upon 
a fine ſtone at Carliſle, but no particular cohorts appear in this ſpace. 


IT is very certain that Severns's wall never came to Tinmouth: And the 
mouth of the river being guarded by the ſtation at South Shields, may poſlibly 


have been one reaſon, why it was not thought neceſſary to carry Hadrian's 


vallum any farther than Newcaſtle, where there was a bridge, and Severuss 
not ſo far as Tinmouth. However tis very evident that Seæverus's wall went 
no farther, than the ſtation near Couſins's houſe. It is very ſtrange that ſuch 
great men as Biſhop Uſher, Burton, Buchanan, Dr. Smith, and others ſhould ay 
that the wall reached only to the Esk, on the weſt ; when the contrary upon view 
is plain to a demonſtration. And tis no leſs ſurprizing, that any ſhould ſeek for 
another boundary of the wall towards the caſt, than this at the ſtation near Couſiuss 
houſe. I have already obſcrved, that there is not in all the ſpace between Conſins's 
houſe and Newcaſtle the leaſt veſtige or appearance of Hadrian's vallum, or any 
thing belonging to it. It might be then judged, that the river from thence to 
the mouth of it was a ſufficient fence, and therefore there was no need of 


another ; ſince the maxim of this emperor was to build other fences in thoſe 


places © where the barbarians were not reſtrained by rivers®,” as I have before 


ſhewn from Hartian. Hadrian's vallum on the welt ſide of the town, 95 
i 


2 Tho I believe the wall was begun at the weſt * my evidence here is from. w 
end, yet I begin my reckoning at the eaſt end, In quibus barbarinon fluminibus * 
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it is laſt viſible, bears full upon the caſtle, and ſo has probably reached the 
bank of the river, and formed the ſouth rampart of the ſtation there; it being 
very certain, that the river formerly flowed much higher up towards that part 
of the town, than it does now. So that I cannot think this work was intended 
to be continued any farther, otherwiſe it would ſcarce have been carried down 
to the river, or near it at that part ; for then, if continued, it muſt have made 
a very quick turn in order to keep without the banks of the river, which 
much later than that time flowed to the Nezherdeen bridge. On the other 
hand, Severnus's wall on the weſt ſide of the town points directly to the 
Netherdeen bridge, and there making a very gentle turn, gocs towards Pandon- 

ate, and by proper bridges paſſes the hollows and branches of the river, that 
might flow up there. For what reaſons Severus carried his wall farther than 
Hadrian, is not very caly to know. Moſt probably he did not think the river 
alone a ſufficicnt fence ſo far up, and therefore continued his wall farther, and 
added a new ſtation (in which his wall terminates) to the former ſtations 

er lineam valli. This may be the reaſon why we meet with few ccnturial 


inſcriptions at any other ſtation but this at Conſinss houſe. And this farther 


confirms my opinion, that the ſtone wall was not built till after the other, 
and not till the reign of Severus. As Haadrian's vallum therefore ended in the 
ſtation at Newcaſtle, fo Severns's wall has terminated in the ſtation near Couſrns's 
houſe, about three miles caſt of Newcaſtle, where the ruins of a Roman lation 
and town are {till plainly to be diicerned, and the boundaries of the ſtation may 


diſtinctly be traced out. The area of the ſtation has been on a plain; the ſouth. 


rampart has run along the brow of the hill, or at the head of the deſcent towards 
the river; and the out buildings or town (as appears by the hillocks of ſtones 
and rubbiſh) has ſtood upon the deſcent open to the ſouthern ſun, and reacked 
to the ſide of the river. All which is exactly agrecable to the rules the Romans 
ſcem to have almoſt inviolably oblerved in building their ſtations, 


THE anticnt ſtate of the wall from the caſt end of it to the Red-barns 
may caſily be known from what has been ſaid. At this houſe the line of it 
bears full upon the caſtle and Pandon-gate in the way to it, thro' which, or 
ncar it, the wall certainly paſſed. This is confirmed by the antiquity of the 
building, tradition, and the uſual proverb, as old as Pandon gate. Mr. Gordon 
and others muſt therefore be miſtaken, when they affirm, that the wall is viſible 
through the fields to the weſt of the Red-barns, and goes ſtreight to the 
Sally-port gate. The appearance of the ditch ſo diſtinctly on the welt ſide of the 
Red-barns, gives an opportunity to take the bearing of the line with a good deal 
of exactneſs, and ſufficiently determines which way it enters the town. Near 
Pandon-gate is what we call a deen, that is, a hollow and a brook, and ncar this 
an old houſe, which according to tradition was formerly the manfion houſe of one 
of our Northumbrian kings. Hither tis certain the tide did formerly low. And 
at paſling this (or near the Srockbridge) the wall muſt have taken another gentle 
turn, which kept it from the river, and brought it up to the Netherdeen bridge, 
along which I ſuppoſe it has paſſed. For the line of the wall from the welt, points 
to the weſtern end of this bridge; and it muſt have croſſed this hollow, and 
therefore as likely at the ſame place where the bridge now is, as at any other. 
It is curious to obſcrve, how the wall by taking theſe gentle turns, and obſtrving 
this courſe, has either kept upon the riſing ground all the way, or elſe preſerved 
a deſcent on the north, the enemies ſide of the country. For in paſſing from 
the Netherdeen bridge it has run along the deſcent of the hill (I think through 
lome of the yards between Pilgrim-ſtreet and the Manor-chair) and then 


again has kept on the other ſide on the {lope of the hill, from Pandon gate 


towards the Red barns. And thus by deſcending to, and aſcending from the 


deen or rivulet obliquely, and making a very caſy turn at it, the wall has 
kept 


* © The kings of Northumberland had a houſe Pampden has been Pantheon: But the latter Gl. 
i Pampden, which we now call Pampden hall.” lable more probably is from deen, for ſuch is the 
Survey of Newcaſtle, p. 4. According to this writer place. 2 
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kept, on both ſides the deen, ſome lower ground, and a deſcent on the north ; 
as by making the ſmall turn at the Red-barns and Ewsburn it reaches the top 
of the riſing ground there, and keeps it to the end, ſo as no where to leave 
any advantage to the enemy of a riſing ground on the north. 


THE author of a pamphlet, called A chorographical ſurvey of Newcaſtle, 
publiſhed in 1649, has ſeveral things that give light and confirmation to what 
1 have ſaid concerning the courſe of the wall through Pandon-gate. Speaking 
of the turrets upon the Roman wall he ſays: © One of theſe towers remains 
« wholc on the town-wall in Pampden, older than the reſt of the towers, 
« and after another faſhion ſtanding out of the wall *.” If the whole tower 
jutted out on the inſide from the bottom, this is exactly according to the 
Roman faſhion both of the caſtella and turrets. He tells us afterwards, © that 
« this Roman tower in Pampden was lately decayed *.” He adds alſo, * that 
<« boats came up to the Stockbridge from the river, and that the antient fiſh 
« market was thought to have been here.” And as Pampden (now Pandon) 
was formerly a diſtin& town of itſelf, ſo this author quotes the grant * of 
Edward the firſt, whereby it was given to Newcaſtle, The diſtance between 
the caſt end of the wall and St. George's porch, near the weſt end of St. Nicholas 
church (which as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew ſtands in the eaſt rampart of the 
{tation at Newcaſtle) is about three meaſured miles and a half. From near 
the Red-barns on the caſt ſide of Newcaſtle, to near the Quarry houſe on 
the weſt, no veſtige of the wall, or any thing belonging to it appears. But 
that it paſſed through that part of the town, which is on the caſt ſide of the 
ſtation here, in the manner already deſcribed, is farther confirmed by the fol- 
lowing account of it in the weſtern part of the town. In laying the foun- 
dation of a building in the Groat-market, about fifteen or ſixteen years ſince, 
the maſons ſtruck upon the Roman wall at each of the ſide walls, fo that the 
building ſtands croſs the Roman wall. There is alſo a pretty certain account 
of the Roman wall's being diſcovered in the vicaridge gardens, which lie a 
little to the north of St. Johns church in Weſtgate. And there is likewiſe 
a traditionary account of its having paſſed through the north part of St. Nicholas's 
church yard ; and another of its having gone through St. George's porch, near 
the weſt end of it. To which may be added the following teſtimony of the 
writer above-mentioned, who ſays that © under the Netherdeen bridge came 
<« boats up from the river, and the Picts wall came over that bridge, and ſo 
« alongunto Pandon *.” As theſe accounts are altogether independent of each 
other, I think they afford a good argument, that the wall has proceeded through 
the town in the line to which all agree. I viewed from the moſt convenient 
ſituations the ſeveral places through which the wall muſt have paſſed according 
to theſe accounts, and was not a little pleaſed to find all theſe places fo direaly 
in the ſame line, and that line to anſwer ſo well with reſpect to the line of the 
wall, where I ſuppoſe it was, on the weſt of the town. 


As for Hadrian's vallum, we can only carry on the line from the place 
where it was laſt viſible without the Weſt- gate, and where it bears upon the 
north corner of the caſtle. And according to this line it muſt have entered the 
town to the ſouth of the Meſt: gate, between that and the ſmaller gate, which 
leads to the Forth, and have gone near the free ſchool, and Mr. Ord's houſe 
(almoſt over againſt Denton- chair) croſſing Weſigate between the pant or 
conduit and Bailygate, but nearcr to Bailygate; thus falling in with the 
ſouth rampart of the ſtation here, as Severus's wall has done with the northern 


one. The two walls here ſeem to have been about ſix chains one from the 


other, which is the mean breadth of a ſtation, when the ſtation itſelf 1s a 
ſquare, as I ſuppoſe this was. | 


Bor 
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Bur before I determine the ſituation and bounds of this ſtation, it will be 
proper to recolle& what reaſons there are to conclude that there muſt have been 
a ſtation in this town. And if we conſider the importance of this place, its 
diſtance from the firſt ſtation at the end of the wall, and the turns the wall 
makes (eſpecially on the caſt ſide of the town) in order to its paſſing through 
the heart of itz we can ſcarce queſtion but there has been a ſtation herc. 
And it's old name of Monk-chefter ſcems to put it out of doubt. The former 
part of the name is taken from the ſettlement of the monks in this place, 
and the latter part from the Latin word caſtra, which is a pretty ſure mark 
of a ſtation. Beſides the name New-ca/tle (given firſt to the caſtle itſelf and 
then to the town) has been thought to imply (as in other inſtances) that there 
was an old caſtle or fort there before, and near the place where the new one 
was erected. And as this new caſtle was built by Robert fon of I/7Uliam the 
conqueror, the old caſtle muſt have been undoubtedly Roman. And ſome years 


ago a coin of Veſpaſian was found near the caſtle, as I was told by the perſon 
himſelf who found it. 


THE next thing is to determine the boundarics and ſituation of this ſtation, 
which I perſuade myſelf may be done. I hinted before, that there was a 
traditionary account of the wall's paſſing through St. George's porch, ncar the 
north-weſt corner of St. Nzcholas church. Burt 'tis certain that the line of the 
wall lies a little to the north of this end of the church, and I think has not 
touched this porch, tho' it comes near it. And therefore I conjecture that the 
wall, which has paſſed through this porch, muſt have been the caſt rampart of the 
ſtation ; for this ſuppoſition will reconcile theſe ſeemingly differing accounts. 
And if a line be erected perpendicular to that of Severus's wall, ſo as to paſs 
through that porch, and be continued along the brow of the hill at the head 
of the Side, till it meet the line of Hadrian's vallum, near the caſt end of 
Bailygate, and not far from the caſtle ; this line ſeems to anſwer ſo well in 
all reſpects, that I can't much doubt its having been the eaſtern limits of the 
antient ſtation. For this brings the ſtation ncar to the caſtle, which probably 
has been built a little more to the ſouth-caſt, in order to bring it neater to the 
top of a ſteep hill. And fixing the eaſtern boundary of the ſtation here, leaves 
a plain and level area for the ſtation itſelf, and without it, a deſcent towards 
the ſouth and the river, for the town to ſtand upon, which might extend it 
ſelf to the bridge, ſuppoſing the antient bridge to be near the ſame place where 
the preſent one ſtands 3 from which bridge the antient town and ſtation might 
probably take the name of Pons Aelii. This caſtern boundary of the ſtation 
muſt at that time have been nearer the river, than it is now; ſince tis certain 
that the river formerly flowed farther up toward this part of the town. The 
poſition of the eaſtern rampart of the ſtation being thus determined, the other 
boundaries may be alſo defined; for the diſtance here between the lines of the 


walls ſeems to be about ſix chains. And it is not much to be queſtioned, but 


the two walls here (as in other caſes they frequently did) have fallen in with 
the northern and ſouthern ramparts of the ſtation ; ſo that theſe ſix chains 
have been the breadth of the ſtation. And if we ſuppoſe the ſtation to have 
been of a middle ſize, we muſt make it a ſquare, and allow ſix chains for 
the length of it. If at this diſtance another line be drawn equal and parallel 
to the former, and between the lines of the wall, it will be the weſtern 
boundary of the ſtation, as the two reſpective parts of the two walls make 
the northern and ſouthern limits. And upon this ſuppoſition a line drawn 
from the foot of the Fleſh-market to Bailygate, ncar the caſt end of it, will be 
the eaſtern limits of the antient ſtation. That part of the vallum which reaches 
from Bailygate to Mr. Ord's houſe, will be the ſouthern limit; and a line drawn 
from hence to that part of the line of Severus's wall, which is about thirty yards 
caſt from the end of Roſemary-lane, muſt be the weſtern boundary ; and the 
part of Severus wall included between this and the foot of the Fleſh-marker 
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remains for the line of the northern rampart. And what the author of the 
Survey informs us of, with reſpect to this part of the town, ſerves to confirm 
this opinion; that © the upper part and weſt was called Monk-cheſter before 
e the conqueſt *” And this ſeems to have been the moſt antient part of the 
town of Newcaſtle; for tho the ſame author tells us, that thoſe parts of the 
town about Newgate were antient, and called“ Huckſters booths, becauſe 
ce they had their living from the friers and nuns * ;” yet this ſhews that the 
antiquity of theſe parts according to this account reaches not ſo high as the 
Romans. According to this ſame author the mayor and aldermen had their 
reſidence in the Fleſh-market, before they removed lower down; and the carls 
of Northumberland had their ſeats in the C/oſe, and the earls of Weſtmoreland 
in Weſtgate. As churches, caſtles, and religious houſes, have often aroſe out 
of the — ſtations and towns ; ſo 'tis not unlikely that this may have been 
the caſe here. For tho no Roman ſtones have yet been diſcovered in the 
churches, as have been at Lancheſter, Ilkley, Hexham, and other places; we 
have near the limits of this ſtation two churches, St. Nzcholas's and St. John's, 
the White friery at the foot of Weſtgate, the Hoſpital where the free ſchool 
now is, and the caſtle and buildings thereabout; not to mention ſome old 
buildings, or the ruins of them, that in my memory were at the foot of est. 
gate, or in the gardens belonging to the houſes there, which may have becn 
a part of ſome of the old religious houſes. And according to the author of 


the Survey, there were above forty in the town and near it. 


Tus I have endeavoured to trace out the antient line of the wall through 
the town of Newcaſtle. I might have attempted the like as to ſuch places 
where tis now loſt towards the other end, as near Carliſle, and beyond Brugh 
upon the ſands; but that will better fall in with the account of the preſent 
Nate of the wall, which will make the ſubje& of the next chapter. Tho the 
wall has gone no farther than Bowlneſs ; yet it has been obſerved, that there 
has been a ſcrics of turrets continued along the ſide of the So/way frith, from 
Boulneſs to the moſt weſterly promontory of this aeſtuarium. Bede mentions 
theſe, and Mr. Gordon tells us, that he diſcovered the remains of them ©. Theſe 
turrets are ſaid to have been built a little before the laſt departure of the 
Romans. The exploratory turrets along the ſide of the Solway frith may be 
compared with the ſtation at South Shields, at the mouth of the river Tine, 
from whence there is alſo a large view into the ſea. The reaſon and uſe both 
of one and the other may in general have been the ſame. But as the eaſtern 
coaſt hereabouts was ſooner left by the Romans than the weſtern ; fo the 
ſtation at South Shields was doubtleſs abandoned before thoſe turrets on the 
coaſt in Cumberland were erected. If there be any certainty in what Cambaer 
and other good authors affirm, © that the Scots poured out of Ireland into 
ce this iſland *;” this alone would be a ſufficient reaſon both for erecting theſe 
turrets upon the coaſt, and for making the weſtern parts and weſt end of the 
wall ſtronger, by placing more ſtations and garriſons there. In my account of 
the ſtations per lineam valli I have ſhewn, that three of the five ſtations, 
which are ſecondarily per lineam valli, have ſtood upon military ways which 
lead to Carliſle *. Perhaps the reaſon of this too might be, becauſe the northern 
nations frequently made their inroads thereabouts. | 


q Survey, pag. 5. N Cambden, p. 1004. edit. 1722. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


wall of Severus. 


AVING in the foregoing chapter given ſome account of the antient 
and original ſtate of the Roman walls in the north of England, I ſhall 
now proceed to deſcribe them in their preſent condition. And ſince the 

remains of them are more or leſs perfect in different places, I ſhall reduce 
theſe remains to four degrees of appearance. As to Hadrian's vallum, I would 
call it the higheſt or fourth degree, if in any part the preſent ſtate could be 
| ſuppoſed to be nearly equal to what it originally was, but this I think never 
is the caſe ; the firſt and loweſt degree is, when there are any certain viſible 
remains or veſtiges, tho not very large; and the ſecond and third are the interme- 
diate degrecs, as they approach nearer to the higheſt or loweſt. But in the ſtone 
| wall I call that the fourth degree, where any of the original regular courſes 
are remaining, and uſually name the number of courſes. Where the original 
ſtones remain upon the ſpot, tho not in their regular order, I call it the third 
degree; where the rubbiſh is high and diſtin, tho' covered with earth, or 
grown over with graſs, I call it the ſecond ; and the firſt is where there are 
any remaining veſtiges of the wall, tho faint and obſcure. | 


SEVERUS's wall has very manifeſtly terminated in a ſquare fort or ſtation, 
above a furlong to the caſt of the manſion called Conſinss houſe, as was ſhewn 
in the preceding chapter. The ruins of a Roman ſtation and town at this 
place are ſtill very diſcernible ; tho it has all been plowed, and is now a very 
rich meadow. The ſtones and rubbiſh of the buildings are leveled, and covered 
with carth and graſs ; but yet the ramparts of the fort may be diſtinctly traced 
out, both they and the ditch being viſible at leaſt in one degree almoſt quite 
round. There are very evident remains of two turrets at the weſtern and 
caſtern entries to the ſtation, and of another at the ſouth-weſt corner. The 
welt entry has been cloſe to the wall, and the caſtern one directly oppoſite 
to it. The fort has been about one hundred and forty yards, or perhaps ſix 
chains, ſquare, and ſo the contents of it above three acres and an half. About 
ſixty yards of the weſtern and caſtern ſides lie without, or to the north of 
the line of the wall, and cighty within it; ſo that the wall falls upon the 
ſides of the ſtation, not far from the middle of them. The ſouth rampart of 
this fort is about three quarters of a furlong from the river ſide, and runs 
along the brow of the hill, or at the head of a conſiderable deſcent from 
thence to the river. There have been ruins of buildings on this part, and to 
the ſouth-weſt of the fort; but they are now ſo leveled and covered, that 
little evidence appears above ground; yet the ſtones and remains of rubbiſh 
are eaſily diſcovered, when the ſurface is any where removed: and ſome of 
theſe inequalities in the ſurface, which uſually ariſe. from ruins, yet remain, 
and may caſily be perceived to be hillocks of ſtones or rubbiſh, Mr. Gordon 
luppoſes, that the wall itſelf forms almoſt a right angle, and then is continued 
down to the ſide of the river“. But it is the weſtern rampart of the ſtation 
Which makes that angle with the wall. Nor does this rampart reach to the 
river, tho''tis likely the town, or buildings without the fort may have extended 
lo far. On the north ſide of the ſtation there are ſome crooked riſings and 
(ettlings of the ground, which at firſt view appeared to me not unlike a . 
ort 
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fort or tower, projecting from the ſtation with a triple rampart and ditch. The 
two cloſes in which the Roman town and ſtation have ſtood, are called Mell. laues, 
perhaps it has been Walk-lawes ; there being other inſtances wherein the names 
well and wall have been changed the one for the other. If the name lawesg 
be owing to the riſing ground only, the termination /awes or /owes, which 
ſignifies hills, ſo far correſponds to the Raman name Segedunum: but as there are 
yet two diſtin tumuli remaining near the Beehouſes, and not far from theſe 
cloſes ; I rather think that from theſe, and a ſuppoſition that the ruins of the 
ſtation and buildings about it were of the ſame nature, theſe cloſes may have 
borrowed this name; a /awe or /owe being one of thoſe names by which ſuch 
tumuli are frequently expreſſed *®. There is one remarkable ruinous heap in 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the weſtern cloſe, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
an antient building, perhaps a temple ; tho it might be miſtaken for a tumulus. 
There are ſome inſcriptions and other Roman ſtones with an altar now at 


Couſins's houſe, which muſt have belonged to this ſtation, or to this end of 
the wall. | | 


THE wall having left the ſtation paſſes on to a ſtile in the hedge which 
incloſes the more weſterly Yell-lawe ; and is for this ſpace (near an hundred 
and fifty yards) in the ſecond degree, the ditch only in the firſt. At the ſtile 
it makes a very ſmall turn, ſtill keeping in the main towards the weſt, tho 
inclining a little to the ſouth. It paſſes through the outer court of Couſinss 
houſe, and on the north ſide of the manſion itſelf ; the wall at this part bein 
only in the firſt degree, tho the ditch be in the ſecond. The wall and ditch 
in the ſame ſtate pals cloſe by the Beehouſes on the north ſide. 


A LITTLE welt of theſe Beehouſes has been a caſtellum, the foundation 
and remains of which are very viſible. Tis twenty two yards or ſixty ſix foot 
ſquare, which appears to have been the ſtated meaſure of all theſe caſtella. 
This, which is the firſt of them on the caſt fide, is about three furlongs diſtant 
from the end of the wall ; and has been, like all the reſt, built on or cloſe to 
the wall, but wholly within it, or on the ſouth ſide. From hence the wall 
paſſes by Walker or Wall-kier to Byker hill, both it and the ditch being for 
this ſpace in the ſecond degree, and keeping all the way within the incloſures. 
Waller no doubt has its name from the wall, and perhaps from the word ker, 


which in the preſent Highland tongue (as I remember) ſignifies a town, as caer 
does in the Britiſh. 


BETWEEN J/alker and Byker hill, upon an eaſy aſcent, are the viſible 
remains of another caſtellum, of the common ſtated dimenſions. The diſtance 
between this and the laſt is about an Eng/iſh meaſured mile and half a furlong, 
which is ſomewhat more than the uſual diſtance. From Byker hill the wal! 
deſcends towards Ewsburn, being in the firſt, and the ditch moſtly in the ſecond 
degree. As the wall goes down this deſcent, it keeps within the fence on 


the ſouth ſide of the highway, which ſeems ſometimes to have been repaired 
with the ſtones of it. 


Ar the head of Ewsburn® bank, that is the bank on the eaſt ſide of the 
village, is the viſible foundation of another caſtellum, conveniently ſituated 
for proſpect, as well as the laſt. And the diſtance between theſe two is exacti 
the ſame as before. There are alſo in this part of the track of the wall ( 
mean from the end of it to Ewsburn) ſome ruinous heaps, which may pro- 
bably have been the remains of ſome of the ſmaller exploratory turrets, that 
have been placed all the way upon the wall. But theſe ruins are ſcarcediſtint 
enough to be relied on. | | 10 . 

| RO 


2 The field, in which the ſtation at South Shields d This is 4 rivulet ſo called, the true name of 
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FROM Ewsburn to the Red-barns the wall is ſcarce to be diſcerned ; it paſſes 
through the incloſure, cloſe by the hedge on the ſouth ſide of the highway. 
The ſtony part of the highway it ſelf between the mill and the Red-barns can't 
have been the wall; becauſe this is on the north of the ditch, which is viſible 
in one degree Or more. Theſe ſtones may have been taken from the wall to 
repair the road. The wall ſeems to have paſſed through the manſion houſe 
of the Red-barns, between the court and the garden. The ditch is viſible in 
the firſt degree or ſecond to the welt of the Red-barns, not far from the walls 
of Newcaſtle, bearing full upon the caſtle there, and Pandon: gate in the way 
to it. But this is the laſt appearance of any part of the work on the caſt ſide 
of this town. 


Coup no where from the end of the wall to Newcaſtle diſcern any 
certain veſtiges of the military way. Near the Red-barns, and upon the deſcent 
from Byker hill to Ewsburn, 1 ſaw the track along which I believed it had 
gone; but the appearance is ſo very faint and obſcure, that I lay no great 
| ſtreſs upon my conjecture; nor ſhould I have obſerved it, had I not known 
before, that it muſt have been thereabouts. 


As for Hadrian's vallum, I could no where in all this ſpace diſcern the 
leaſt trace of it, or of any thing belonging to it; nor did I ever hear of any 
traditionary account of its having been here. 


Tux diſtance from the ſtation at the end of the wall, to St. Nicholas's 
church in Newcaſtle is exactly three meaſured miles and five furlongs. And 
in this ſpace there are three caſte//a, all viſible; that which ſhould have been 
next in courſe, is loſt in the ſtation at Newcaſtle. 


No appearance of either of the walls can be expected, as far as the buildings 
of this great town extend; but as ſoon as they are well ended, ſome faint 
veſtiges of both, or of what has belonged to them, begin to ſhew themſelves. 
For juſt at the end of the houſes without Weſtgate, and on the ſouth ſide of 
the ſtreet, or highway, what I take to be Hadrian's ditch is for a ſhort ſpace 
pretty viſible; and I believe the raiſed foot-way there has been upon the 
north agger. For a little ſpace again every thing relating to Hadrian's vallum 
docs quite diſappear, till near the quarry houſe tome faint marks of the ditch, 
and north agger, begin to appear, but chiefly of the latter. And this ſtate of 
the valium extends to Benwel fort. 


As to Severus's wall, little or nothing relating to it can be diſcovered between 
the town and the quarry houſe. There ſeemed to me at firſt ſight to be ſome 
vilible remains both of the wall and ditch, in a ſmall field near the quarry 
houſe, between it and the town, and on the north ſide of the highway, 
which comes from Meſtgate. But upon examining them more narrowly, they 
appeared not ſo diſtin& as I imagined. A quarry, which has been wrought 
hereabouts, and from whence the houſe has its name, does very much perplex 


= —.— Yet I ſtill ſaw reaſon to believe, that the wall had paſſed through 
is field. | | 


I THOUGHT there were ſome viſible remains of a caſtellum juſt behind 
the quarry houſe, and the line of the wall appeared to go through the midſt of 
the houſe. And, asIthink the walls converged a very little before, ſo Severus's 
wall has made a very ſmall turn hereabout, in order to come up to the north 
rampart of the ſtation at Newcaſtle, and to get to a ſufficient diſtance from 
Hadrian s vallum. The caſtellum at the quarry houſe is conveniently placed 
for proſpect, and is the only one that is viſible between Newcaſtle and the 
next ſtation, By the diſtance there ſhould have been another, but it is quite 

Nn | 


demoliſhed. | 
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| demoliſhed. From the quarry houſe to Elſwick windmill, Severns's wall is by 


in the firſt degree; but from hence to the fort on Benwel hill, the appearance 
of the ditch is frequently very diſtin, and the track of the wall (which keeps 


much upon the high road) pretty certain. 


FROM the ſtation at Newcaſtle to Benwel hill is nearly two miles and 3 
furlong, and no inſcriptions have been diſcovered in this ſpace ; at leaſt none 
now remain, nor even the remembrance of any. 


Uron Benwel hill are the plain remains of a Roman ſtation. And I make 
no doubt but that to the ſouth of it there have been, as uſual, ſome out-. 
buildings, tho' now demoliſhed and leveled by the plough. The ſituation of 


it is high, and the proſpect conſiderable. The ramparts are large and diſtin& 


in the ſecond degree, but the ditch ſcarce to be diſcerned. Hadrian vallum 
ſeems to have fallen in with the ſouth ſide of it, and Jeveras's wall ſtrikes 
npon the eaſt and weſt ſides, ſo as to leave three chains to the north and ix 
to the ſouth. But there is no appearance of the wall and its ditch being 
continued through the fort, tho Mr. Gordon has ſo repreſented it. And at 
Rutcheſter, the next fort to this, where the wall alſo ſtrikes upon the ſide of 
the fort, both the wall and ditch are plainly diſcontinued. There are ſtones in 
the road that now croſſes this fort, but theſe ſeem only to have been taken 
out of the ruins to repair the highway. The inſcriptions found here will be 
mentioned in their proper place. Severas's wall and ditch in going down 
from hence to Denton continue much in the ſame ſtate as before. But Hadrian 
work on this ſide begins to appear more conſpicuous. Both the walls paſs to 
the north of the hall and village of Benwel, which is not improbably thought 
to have its name from the northern word ben ſignifying within, and wel 
for wall, as being ſeated within, or on the ſouth ſide of the wall. From 
Denton to the gr a houſes both the walls and their ditches are almoſt all the 
way viſible and diſtin, generally in the ſecond degree. Over againſt weſt 
Denton hall there ſeemed to be the viſible remains of a caſtellum; and ſome- 
what like the ruins of a turret, not very far from it. 


NEAR the Chapel houſes about a furlong ſouth from Severus's wall, and 
leſs from Hadrians, are ſomewhat like the ruins of a rampart, It is called 
the Caſtle-ſteeds, the name uſually given to thoſe caſtella that are regularly 
placed along. Severns's wall. But this (beſides its being at ſome diſtance 
from the wall which the other never are) appears to have been of a. quite 
different form and dimenſions. For it is about four chains long, with an 
interval in the middle, that looks like a gate, and ſo makes it appear very 
like the ſouth rampart of a ſmall fort. But if there have been ramparts on the 
other ſides, no traces of them appear at preſent. The proſpect here, eſpecially 
ro the ſouth, is very conſiderable. Perhaps it has been an exploratory tower 
belonging to Hadrian work, and prior to Severnus's, and ſo neglected in his 
time, The uſual caſtellum belonging to Severuss wall is about a furlong welt 
from the Chapel houſes, and viſible there; ſo that the other can neither be 
one of theſe, nor intended to ſupply the place of one. From the name 
Chapel houſes one would expect to find ſome ruinous chapel there; and I 
ſhould have ſuſpected theſe ruins to have been ſomewhat of that nature, if 


the name Caſtle-ſteeds had not determined againſt it. 


FROM Chapel houſes to Walbottle“ both walls and ditches are pretty viſible, 
generally in the ſecond degree, and continue ſo to Newburn-deen. But on 
the deſcent from the Chapel houſes to Walbottle, Hadrian's north agger 


becomes viſible in the ſecond or third degree, and holds ſo for the molt part 
| to 


2 Itin. Sept. pag. 71. bottle near Newburn is no more than Walltown, 
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to Newburn-deen. Between Walbottle and this deen is a caftellum ſtill very 


viſible. And from the deen to Throcklow, Hadrian's vallum and ditch ate 
diſcernible, but not very large, in the firſt degree or more, and Jeverys's wall 
and ditch in the ſecond or more. 


Ov x againſt Throcklow, in a convenient high place, there ſeems to be 
the ruins of another caſtellum ; but near the village the vallum is very obſcure. 
| From Throcklow to Heddon on the wall, Severus's wall and ditch are ve 
conſpicuous, each of them moſtly in the third degree, and Hadrian's vallum 
and ditch in the ſecond. The north agger is alſo diſcernible for part of the 
way, and near Heddop it is very conſiderable, being in the ſecond or third 
degree. 


BEFORE we come to Heddon, there is on the north fide of the wall another 
place of the ſame nature with that at Chapel houſes, and called likewiſe Caſtle- 
fteeds. The remains are very confuſed, and as it is altogether on the north 
of the wall, and detached a little from it, I believe it has been ſomewhat of 
a caſtellum prior to the wall, and neglected after the building of it. The 
proſpect from this place is very good, which makes it the more likely to have 
been of the exploratory kind. However there ſeems to have been an uſual 
caſtellum in Severus's wall, very near to theſe ruins; which is a farther proof 
that the other has not been uſed after the wall was erected. It ſeems to have 
been twice as large, as one of Severus caſtella, and yet not large enough for 
a ſtation. Three ſides, the north, caſt, and weſt, may be traced out, but the 
other is intirely leveled. 


Near Heddon on the wall ſomewhat appeared like Severus military way, 
pretty near to his wall. But I think it rather the ſtones and ruins of the 
wall, and that the military ways have here coincided, becauſe the north agger 
is ſo large, tho' in a ploughed field. Not far from this place there have been 
ſome remarkable fumuli. The village Heddon lawes, which ſtands upon a 
hill, has no doubt had its name from ſuch fumuli. There is yet remaining 
one very great heap of ſtones, beſides other fumuli, and a remarkable one 
farther to the caſt, called Dewly /awe, with a ſmaller one near it. The whole 
hill is like the ruins of a quarry, but curious and worth the ſeeing. If regard 
be had to the diſtance of twelve miles from the ſea, Heddon' on the wall 
would ſeem to be Bede's villa ad murum, and not either Mall s-end or Mall- 
town®*. From Heddon to Rutcheſter both the walls and their ditches are 
diſtinct, moſtly in the ſecond or third degree. And a little before we come 
to Rutcheſter, Hadrian s north agger is diſtinct in about the ſecond degree. 


Here is another caſtellum, the remains of which are very viſible, and an oval 


fort (tho I think not Roman) near it. 


In this ſpace there are ſix viſible caſtella in a ſeries without interruption, 
and the conſtant exact meaſure between them is ſix furlongs and three quarters; 
and the whole diſtance between the two ſtations, ſix' meaſured miles and three 


quarters. The two caſtel/a that have been next the fort at Benwel hill, have 
no viſible remains. 


AT the fort of Rutcheſter, Severus's wall runs upon the middle of the caſt 


rampart, but is not continued through the ſtation z whereas Hadrians ſeems 


to have gone a chain or two to the ſouth of it. This fort has been very 


conliderable, as the ruins of it at preſent are very remarkable. On the north 


ſide there have been ſix turrets, one at each corner, one on cach ſide the gate, 
and one between each corner and thoſe adjoining to the gate. On the caſt and 
weſt ſides there is alſo a tower between the gate and the angle, in that part 


of the fort that is on the north of the wall; but tis doubtful whether there 


. has 
" See Cambden, p. 1055. and the Survey of Newcaſtle, p. 8. 
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demoliſhed. From the quarry houſe to Elſwick windmill, Severus's wall is but 
in the firſt degree; but from hence to the fort on Benwel hill, the appearance 


of the ditch is frequently very diſtinct, and the track of the wall (which keeps 


much upon the high road) pretty certain. 


FROM the ſtation at Newcaſtle to Benwel hill is nearly two miles and 3 
furlong, and no inſcriptions have been diſcovered in this ſpace ; at leaſt none 


now remain, nor even the remembrance of any. 


Uron Benwel hill are the plain remains of a Roman ſtation. And I make 
no doubt but that to the ſouth of it there have been, as uſual, ſome out. 
buildings, tho' now demoliſhed and leveled by the plough. The ſituation of 


it is high, and the proſpe& conſiderable. The ramparts are large and diſting 


in the ſecond degree, but the ditch ſcarce to be diſcerned. Hadrian vallum 
ſcems to have fallen in with the ſouth ſide of it, and Severuss wall ſtrikes 
upon the eaſt and weſt ſides, ſo as to leave three chains to the north and fi, 
to the ſouth. But there is no appearance of the wall and its ditch being 
continued through the fort, tho Mr. Gordon has ſo repreſented it. And at 
Rutcheſter, the next fort to this, where the wall alſo ſtrikes upon the ſide of 
the fort, both the wall and ditch are plainly diſcontinued. There are ſtones in 
the road that now croſles this fort, but theſe ſeem only to have been taken 
out of the ruins to repair the highway. The inſcriptions found here will be 
mentioned in their proper place. Severuss wall and ditch in going down 
from hence to Denton continue much in the ſame ſtate as before. But Hadrians 
work on this ſide begins to appear more conſpicuous. Both the walls paſs to 
the north of the hall and village of Benwel, which is not improbably thought 
to have its name from the northern word ben ſignifying within, and wel 
for wall, as being ſeated within, or on the ſouth ſide of the wall. From 
Denton to the 71 houſes both the walls and their ditches are almoſt all the 
way viſible and diſtin, generally in the ſecond degree. Over againſt weſt 
Denton hall there ſeemed to be the viſible remains of a caſtellum ; and ſome- 
what like the ruins of a turret, not very far from it. 


NE AR the Chapel houſes about a furlong ſouth from Severus wall, and 
leſs from Hadrians, are ſomewhat like the ruins of a rampart, It is called 
the Caſtle- ſteeds, the name uſually given to thoſe caſtella that are regularly 
placed along Severns's wall. But this (beſides its being at ſome diſtance 
from the wall which the other never are) appears to have been of a. quite 
different form and dimenſions. For it is about four chains long, with an 
interval in the middle, that looks like a gate, and ſo makes it appear very 
like the ſouth rampart of a ſmall fort. But if there have been ramparts on the 
other ſides, no traces of them appear at preſent. The proſpect here, eſpecially 
to the ſouth, is very conſiderable. Perhaps it has been an exploratory tower 
belonging to Hadrians work, and prior to Severnus's, and ſo neglected in his 
time, The uſual caſtellum belonging to Severns's wall is about a furlong welt 
from the Chapel hoſes, and viſible there; ſo that the other can neither be 
one of theſe, nor intended to ſupply the place of one. From the name 
Chapel houſes one would expect to find ſome ruinous chapel there; and 1 
ſhould have ſuſpected theſe ruins to have been ſomewhat of that nature, if 


the name Caſtle-ſteeds had not determined againſt it. 


FROM Chapel houſes to Walbottle* both walls and ditches are pretty vilible, 
generally in the ſecond degree, and continue ſo to Newburn-deen. But on 
the deſcent from the Chapel houſes to Walbottle, Hadrian's north agger 
becomes viſible in the ſecond or third degree, and holds ſo for the molt part 

to 


2 Itin. Sept. pag. 71. bottle near Newburn is no more than . | 


» If botl be a Saxon termination ſignifying the and that the ſtory about the battle there, ſ# 
ſame. as by, ham, ton, &c. *tis evident that Wal- to occaſion the name, is pure imagination. 
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to Newburn-deen. Between Walbottle ind this deen is a caſtellum ſtill very 
viſible. And from the deen to Throcklow, Hadrian's vallum and ditch ate 
diſcernible, but not very large, in the firſt degree or more, and Severis's wall 
and ditch in the ſecond or more. 
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Oven againſt Throcklow, in a convenient high place, there ſcems to be 


the ruins of another caſtellum; but near the village the vallum is very obſcure. 
From Throcklow to Heddon on the wall, Severus's wall and ditch are very 
conſpicuous, each of them moſtly in the third degree, and Hadrian's vallum 
and ditch in the ſecond. The north agger is alſo diſcernible for part of the 
way, and ncar Heddon it is very conſiderable, being in the ſecond or third 
degree. | 


BEFORE we come to Heddon, there is on the north ſide of the wall another 
place of the ſame nature with that at Chapel houſes, and called likewiſe Caſ?le- 
fteeds. The remains are very confuſed, and as it is altogether on the north 
of the wall, and detached a little from it, I believe it has been ſomewhat of 
a caſtellum prior to the wall, and neglected after the building of it. The 
proſpect from this place is very good, which makes it the more likely to have 
been of the exploratory kind. However there ſeems to have been an uſual 
caſtellum in Severns's wall, very near to theſe ruins; which is a farther proof 
that the other has not been uſed after the wall was erected. It ſeems to have 
been twice as large, as one of Severus's caſtella, and yet not large enough for 
a ſtation. Three ſides, the north, caſt, and weſt, may be traced out, but the 
other is intirely leveled. 


NAR Heddon on the wall ſomewhat appeared like Severus's military way, 
pretty near to his wall. But I think it rather the ſtones and ruins of the 
wall, and that the military ways have here coincided, becauſe the north agger 
is ſo large, tho in a ploughed field. Not far from this place there have been 
ſome remarkable tumuli. The village Heddon lauwes, which ſtands upon a 
hill, has no doubt had its name from ſuch fumuli. There is yet remaining 
one very great heap of ſtones, beſides other f̃umuli, and a remarkable one 
farther to the caſt, called Dewly /awe, with a ſmaller one near it. The whole 
hill is like the ruins of a quarry, but curious and worth the ſeeing. If regard 
be had to the diſtance of twelve miles from the ſea, Heddon' on the wall 
would ſeem to be Bede's villa ad murum, and not either Wall's-end or Mall- 
town*. From Heddon to Rutcheſter both the walls and their ditches are 
diſtinct, moſtly in the ſecond or third degree. And a little before we come 
to Rutcheſter, Hadrian's north agger is diſtinct in about the ſecond degree. 


Here is another caſtellum, the remains of which are very viſible, and an oval 


tort (tho' I think not Roman) near it. 


In this ſpace there are ſix viſible caſtella in a ſeries without interruption, 
and the conſtant exact meaſure between them is ſix furlongs and three quarters; 
and the whole diſtance between the two ſtations, ſix meaſured miles and three 


quarters. The two caſtella that have been next the fort at Benwel hill, have 
no viſible remains. | 


AT the fort of Rutcheſter, Severuss wall runs upon the middle of the caſt 


rampart, but is not continued through the ſtation ;z whereas Hadriar's ſeems 


to have gone a chain or two to the ſouth of it. This fort has been very 


conſiderable, as'the ruins of it at preſent are very remarkable. On the north 


ſide there have been ſix turrets, one at each corner, one on each ſide the gate, 


and one between each corner and thoſe adjoining to the gate. On the caſt and 
welt ſides there is alſo a tower between the gate and the angle, in that part 
of the fort that is on the north of the wall; but tis doubtful Whether there 


has 
* See Cambden, p. 1055. and the Survey of Newcaſtle, p. 8. 
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has been the ſame number of towers in that part that lies within the wall 
At preſent however they are not ſo diſtinct. The ramparts of this fort are 
ſtill very viſible, being in the ſecond degree or more on every fide. The ditch 
is but faint, and ſcarce diſcernible on the caſt ſide, being leveled in the high- 
way. On the other three ſides it is viſible, The ruins within the fort Plainly 
appear, and the entries into it may be diſtinguiſhed. If there has been a town 
without, which there can ſcarce be any doubt of; it has been as uſual on the 
ſouth, where the village of Rutcheſter now ſtands, and covers its ruins. 


For all this ſpace from the very beginning both the walls have kept much 
upon the high grounds, ſo as there is generally a large proſpect, but oftner 
towards the ſouth than the north, eſpecially with reſpe& to Hadrian's vallum 
where one would imagine the ſouthern proſpect has been chiefly conſulted. 
Hadrian's vallum often leaves a riſing ground to the north, which Severys's 
wall has all along guarded againſt ; no doubt to prevent the enemies having 
any advantage from thence, in caſe of an aſſault. Accordingly 1 obſerve 
here, that whilſt Hadrian's vallum goes on for a great way in nearly a ſtreight 
line, Severus's wall winds and turns a little to fetch in the eminencies at 
High-ſeat and Harlow hill, which will be beft underſtood by inſpecting 
the map. 


FROM Rutcheſter to Harlow hill Hadrian's vallum and ditch are for the 
moſt part obſcure ; tho” both theſe, and the north agger too, are viſible in 
the ſecond degree for ſome part of this ſpace. Severus wall and ditch almoſt 
all the way are in the ſecond and third degree, and ſometimes the fourth. 
Between Rutcheſter and Harlow hill two of the ſquare caſtella are very viſible. 


THE breaks in the north agger, which are remarkable both here and in 
ſeveral other parts, deſerve to be conſidered. They look like gaps made for 
carriages ; but whether they are really for this purpoſe, or whether ſtones have 
been wrought out of it for paving Severus military way *, or whether they 
are only accidental, I ſhall not pretend to determine. They are oft very 
numerous, continued for a good ſpace, and within thirty or forty yards (ſome- 
times more ſometimes leſs) one of another. 


To the north-weſt of Rutcheſter is a place called WYhitcheſter, ſometimes 
Outcheſter ; in Cambden it is called old Wincheſter or Vindolana® ; and there 
are ſaid to be ſome remains of a fort here, bur all this ſeems to be a miſtake. 
There is ſomewhat like the remains of an earthen rampart on one ſide, which 
added to the name may make it probable, that here have been the caſtra 
aeſtiva of the garriſon at Vindolana or Rutcheſter ; for perhaps it has been 
called the Outer cheſters. It lies without or on the north ſide of the wall. 


BETWEEN J/hitcheſter and Harlow hill is a round hill with a trench 
about it, which ſeems to have been exploratory ; and by the ſituation one 
would judge it to have been antient, and Roman. 


Tu E foundation of Severus's wall and the breadth of it are very diſtinct 
a little to the eaſt of Harlow hill, and meaſures about ſeven foot and four 
inches. I thought I ſaw hereabouts the ruins of two turrets; which, according 
to the ſcheme I have laid down, muſt have been the firſt and third, caſt from 
the caſtellum at Harlow hill. Here alſo the military way was lately very 
viſible (before the ground was ploughed up) pointing directly to the caſtellum. 
Haadrian's vallum juſt at Harlow hill is not to be diſcerned in any part of it, 
and Severus wall too is in a great meaſure loſt in the village. But tis curious 
here to obſerve the paſſage of Hadrian's ditch through a limeſtone quarry 3 
where tho' nothing is to be diſcerned in the ſurface, yet below * the on 

ime 


® See before, pag. 99. > Pag. 1087. 
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dimenſions of the ditch may be taken; becauſe that part of the quarry through 
which the ditch has been carried on, is now filled up with carth only, ſo that 
the ſhape and meaſure here are very plain. It is made ſloping, the depth 
between eight and nine foot, and about eleven foot broad. At this place 
too I was told of a caſtellum, and was ſhewed the place where it had ſtood, and 
the foundation ſeems yet to appear. It has had a high ſituation and a large 
proſpect. 


A LIT TIE weſt of Harlow hill Severuss military way begins to appear 
yery plain, and ſeemed to meaſure here about thirteen foot, being diſtant from 
the wall about three chains. And this is the firſt undoubted appearance of this 
military way, which now continues for a great length very conſpicuous, moſtly 
in the ſecond or third degree. There is no doubt but it has gone up to the 
caſtellum at Harlow hill; and where it firſt appears, which is but at a little 
diſtance from that, it ſeems to have come in a ſtreight line from it. 


FROM Harlow hill, or a little weſt of it, to Halton-ſheels all is for the moſt 
part very conſpicuous. At the uſual diſtance from Harlow hill a caſtellum is 
viſible, and about a furlong weſt from this the walls approach yery ncar to cach 
other, being not above a chain diſtant. Again at the uſual diftance another 
caſtellum appears, but ſomewhat obſcure, and of an uncommon ſhape ; two 
of the ſides being about double the uſual length, namely thoſe which lic caſt 
and weſt ; and the ſouth ſide of it reaches very near the north agger. Here 
Severns's military way ſeems to croſs the north agger, or rather runs upon it, 
there not being ſufficient room for it between this and the caſtellum. I believe 
this has been one of Haarian's exploratory caſtella; but the north ſide of it 
falling in exactly with the line of Severus's wall, it has been uſed alſo as a 
caſtellum by him. Here Hadrian's vallum, ditch, and north agger continue 
in the ſecond and third degrees; and Severns's works moſtly in three degrees, the 
wall ſometimes in four, ſome of the original regular courſes appearing. Hadriar's 
north agger is viſible alſo ſome part of this way and afterwards very conſpicuous z 
ſo that I wonder Mr. Gordon ſhould intimate, that it did not appear till beyond 
Malwick, or between that and Carrawbrugh*, 


SEYVERUS's military way keeps upon the north apger for a while; afterwards 
it paſſes on the ſide of it, without running upon the top. A little after it has 
paſſed by the F/all-houſes, it runs almoſt parallel both to the wall and the north 
Agger, and within a few yards of the north agger; it paſles alſo near the 
entries into the caſtella, but does not go up cloſe to them: There ſecmed to 
be ſomewhat like a pavement from the entry to the way; and tis highly pro- 
bable that there has been one, tho' the diſtance between them is but about ten 
yards, and ſometimes leſs. The military way here is low, but the pavement 
regular. The north agger is high by intervals, but has great breaks in it, and 
is in the main ruinous ; ſo that probably it required more pains and expence 
to level and prepare it for a pavement, than to lay the pavement quite new 
where they have done it. From hence every thing continues for the moſt part 
in the ſame ſtate, till we come to Halton cheſters; only Hadrian's north and 
ſouth aggers become obſcure for a ſmall ſpace caſt of this ſtation. 


BEFORE we come to Halton cheſters, ſomewhat appears that is pretty 
remarkable. Hadrian s vallum running full upon a little hill, turns at once 
round about the skirt of it, leaving the hill on the north, and thereby, one 
would think, rendering the vallum itſelf a weak defence at that part. The 
north agger goes cloſe to the ſouth ſide of this hill; ſo that they were alſo 
obliged to carry the vallum round the hill, in order to preſerve the paralleliſm. 
If the north agger was the old military way, and prior to the vallum, there 
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was nothing improper in carrying it on the ſouth skirts of the hill; a nd then 
when the vallum came afterwards to be built (for a defence or place of retreat) 
they were under a kind of neceſſity to form it after this manner. Nor do! 
know how to account for this piece of management upon any other ſcheme 
than what I have already advanced. And if my ſuppoſition accounts for this 


conduct, this appearance does not a little confirm my ſcheme. Sewerys's 


military way keeps here alſo on the ſouth ſide of the hill, and cloſe to the 
north agger; but his wall paſſes over the north ſide of the hill, near the top of 
it; and the ditch is continued alſo on the north ſide of the hill, and appears 
very deep. Above a mile ſouth-caſt from Halton-ſbeels is Shildon hill, where 
there is a large entrenchment of an oval figure. This, if Roman, may have 
ſerved for exploration, or the caſtra aeſtiva for the ſtation at Halton cheſters. 
It is upon the top of the hill, the ſhape of which may have occaſioned the 


oval figure of the encampment, 


FRO M Rutcheſter to Halton cheſters is a little more than ſeven meaſured 
miles. There are nine caſtella between theſe two ſtations, and all of them 
viſible, the interval between every two of them being near upon fix furlongs 
and a half, And it is remarkable, that as the interyal between theſe two ſtations 
is the greateſt of any upon the whole line of the wall ; ſo the interyals between 
the caſtella are rather the leaſt of any, except in one ſingle inſtance, for which 
there will be a particular reaſon given. afterwards. 


Ar Halton cheſters (as I call it from its nearneſs to Halton) are the remains 
of a ſtation very diſtin ; tho' all our antiquaries have hitherto overlooked 
them. Perhaps the reaſon has been the irregularity of the figure; for the 
ruins both within and without are very conſiderable, and as apparent as moſt 
of the ſtations upon the wall. The broader part lies within the wall, and the 
leſs or narrower without it. The former they call the Cheſters or Silver hill, 
the other the Cheſter cloſe ; ſo that both retain the name, which is a pretty 
ſure mark of a ſtation. And no doubt the name of Silver hill has been given 
to it upon account of the Roman coins found there, of which ſome have been 
found very lately. Perhaps the reaſon, why that part without the line of the 
wall was not made ſo broad, as that within, was, becauſe there is a deſcent or 
hollow ground joining to the weſt ſide of this part, ſo that the work could not 
be carried on any farther that way without much trouble and expence ; tho it 
muſt be owned the Romans don't uſually ſeem to have valued either the one 
or the other. Dr. Hunter, Mr. Smith, and others, take notice of ſome remains 
at Portgate, or near it. And in the new edition of Cambaen it is obſerved, 
that © there is at Portgate a ſquare old tower ſtill ſtanding, and great ruins 
of old buildings.“ But this tower has nothing in it that is Roman, being of 
the ſame form with a multitude of others that are in the north, and of a much 
later date. And the ruins are not (that I know of) at Portgate, but at Halton, 


Which is more than half a mile to the caſt of it. Hadrians vallum ſeems 


to have fallen in with the ſouth rampart of this fort, and Severas's wall with 
the north line of the inner part ; but both it and the ditch are diſcontinued 
for the breadth of the narrower and outer part of the fort. There ſeems to 
have been an aquaedutt to convey water to this ſtation, from a ſpring on the 
higher ground near Matling ſtreet gate. When 1 rode that way, I was ſhewn 
part of it by a countryman, who ſaid it was what the ſpeaking trumpet was lodged 
in; of which fiction ſome account has been given in the preceding chapter”. 
The remaining ruins of the out- buildings are to the ſouth, and ſouth. eaſt of 
the fort, The rampart round the fort is in the ſecond degree, and the ditch 
in the firſt, tho' in ſome parts ſcarce diſcernible. Near Watling ſtreet gate 
(that is about a furlong to the eaſt of it) is a viſible caſtellum. And at 


Watling ſtreet gate there has been a ſquare caſte/lum half within the e 
an 
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and half without, in which reſpe& it differs from the other ca/te//a. And 
the part without is more viſible and diſtin than that which is within. 


From Halton to Watling frreet gate, and beyond it as far as Porigate, 
Severns's wall and ditch are in the third degree. But Hadrian, paſſing through 
plowed ground, can ſcarce be diſcerned, only the ditch is viſible in the firſt 


degree at the leaſt. 


AFTER the walls have paſſed by Portgate (which is to the ſouth of them) 
the military way becomes again very viſible, paſſing near Hadrian's north 
agger, and going to another caſtellum, which is alſo very viſible ; and after 
it has left this, it approaches again to Hadrian's north agger, and then coincides 
with it; after which the two continue united, till they come near the next 
caſtellum, and then Severus military way leaves the other, and bends its 
courſe gradually towards the caſtellum. After it has paſſed this caſtellum, it 
inclines again to the north agger of Hadrian's work, and at the diſtance of 
about a furlong from the caſtellum falls in again with it, and ſo continues 
united with it, till it comes nigh the following caſtellum, which is ncar 
St. Ofwald. Here I ſuppoſe they have parted again for a little ſpace. But the 
military way is loſt in the village and incloſures from St. Oſwald to Walwick. 
Severns's military way appears very diſtin for the ſmall ſpaces where it is 
ſeparated from the north agger ; regularly paved, but not much raiſed above 
the level of the ground. hen the two are united they make a military 
way, very beautiful and magnificent, almoſt all the way in the fourth degree. 
And the reſt both of Severus's and Hadrian's works are ample and conſpicuous 
all this way. As for the courſe of Severas's military way, and its coinciding 
with Hadrian's north agger, and going off from it again at every caſtellum; 
it ſcems very curious, and I wonder it has not been more obſeryed. I ſhall 
have farther occaſion to take notice of the ſame appearance again a little after. 


FROM Ft. Oſwald to the river of North Tine ſome parts or appurtenances 
of the walls become more faint and obſcure, and ſome not viſible at all. But 
yet Severus's wall is in the ſecond degree, and the ditch in the third moſt of 
the way ; and Hadrian's vallum and ditch in the ſecond. 


AFTER the wall has croſſed the Tine, it comes up to another ſtation, which 
I have called Wakwick cheſters. The diſtance between this and Halton cheſters 
is near five meaſured miles and a quarter, and in this interval there are five 
vilible caſtella, beſides one that muſt have ſtood near the river Tine, but is 
now entirely loſt. The conſtant diſtance between theſe caſtella ſeems to have 
been ſeven furlongs. 


AT Walwick cheſters Severus's wall falls upon the middle of the fort, and 
Hadrian s vallum, as uſual, falls in with the ſouth ſide of it. Severus's wall 
and ditch, being never continued through a ſtation, are here, as in all the like 
caſes, ſupplied by the north rampart and ditch of the fort. The ramparts of 
this fort are in two degrees, and the ditch in one. The ruins of the out- 
buildings ſhew themſelves between the fort and the river. There has been a 
conſiderable bridge over the river juſt at the fort, the foundations of which are 
yet viſible. There are large ruins within the fort, the ſhape and whole 
dimenſions of which may be ſeen in the draught. This fort is uſually called 
Eaſt cheſters; tho' I rather chuſe to call it Wakwick cheſters, from the neigh- 
bouring place. Cambden ſays it was ſometimes called Silcheſter, or at leaſt 
that Hilcheſter was not far from it*, But I could not learn that either the 
fort itlelf, or any place near it went by this name. I have been told that 
Riecheſter in Riddeſdale is ſometimes called ſo; and I know there is a place 
near that ſtation which they call the Si/ls, and a rivulet which they call * ; 
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but this is at too great a diſtance. In the laſt edition of Cambden® both 
Great cheſters and Little cheſters are mentioned, as being hereabouts; whereas 
they arc both of them ſeveral miles farther welt. 


FROM this ſtation a military way has gone directly to Carrvoran. It is 
very viſible for the greateſt part of the way. The courſe of it will be beſt 
known by inſpecting the maps. TI take it to have terminated caſtward at this 
ſtation ; for the bridge over the river has been here, and the military way 
is very viſible as far as Newburgh, pointing towards the river and this ſtation. 
I obſcrved what I took to be ſome remains of it near Wakvwick grange; and 
Dr. Hunter of Durham told me that he had made the ſame obſervation ſome 
years ago. The ſepulchral ſtones now at Yalwick grange, which were found 
between that place and the Cheſters, ſeem to be a farther confirmation of this; 
for ſuch monuments were often erected near their military ways. I alſo think 
the ſame way, or another beginning at Cambeck, was continued to Stanwicks, 
This military way is like a ſtring to a bow, when the ſoldiers were to march 
directly from the ſtation of Walwick cheſters, or from the bridge beſide it to 
Little cheſters, Great cheſters, Carrvoran, or any of the ſtations more weſterly 
than theſe. If their march was per lineam valli, this way was by much a 
ſhorter rout, than to follow the courſe of the military way which attends 
Severns's wall. And if the north agger was the antient military way from 


{tation to ſtation, and not ruined before this was laid; yet this is till the 


ſhorter and better, if the march was not immediately from ſtation to ſtation, but 
from the bridge to any of the ſtations more weſterly than Zouſe-feeds. Beſides 
that it is within, or on the ſouth ſide of Hadrian's vallum, and conſequently 


when they marched along this way, they might be better ſecured from a northern 


enemy, before the wall of Severus was built. And tis curious to obſerve, 
how in time of leiſure and peace the ſoldiers were imployed, and what works 
they performed in order to facilitate their march when they ſhould be called 
out againſt the enemy. A little adyantage, by making the marching rout caſicr 
ox ſhorter, upon ſuch an occaſion, was procured at the expence of great labour, 
when they were diſengaged from other affairs. And 'twas both a benefit to 
them, and a piece of good diſcipline to keep them imployed in ſuch works. 


And that it was their cuſtom, where the way was longer than needed, to lay 


another ſhorter and ſtreighter, Dr. Plot has obſerved from Galen*. And tis 
plain that this way was deſigned for the uſe of the wall, and the ſtations upon 
it; for it leads to no other military way, but that which belongs to the walls: 
ſo that the ſtations upon this way, or between it and the wall, arc rightly 
placed among the ſtations per lincam valli, 


THERE ſcems alſo a branch of a military way to have come from Watling 
ſtreet, ſouth of Riſingham, to this ſtation, or to the bridge beſide it; of 


which there arc ſome viſible remains, as well as of two or three famuli, that 


are on the welt ſide of it. 


FROM Wakwick cheſters to the village Walwick, Severus's wall and ditch 
are viſible in the ſecond and third degree. But Hadrian's vallum with what 
belongs to it, is more obſcure. At the top of the aſcent, juſt at the village, 
there ſeems to be the foundation of a caſtellum, and it is both a proper ſitua- 
tion, and at the uſual diſtance. | 


FROM hence all the way to Carftawbrugh both the walls and their ditches 
are very conſpicuous, and moſt part of the way ſeveral regular courſes of the 
original facing ſtones are viſible in Severus's wall. The two walls ftill keep 
pretty cloſe together, and nearly parallel one to the other. Taking all the 
works together, they are no where in the whole track more conſpicuous and 
magnificent than they are here, at leaſt for ſo long a ſpace. 1 

AM 
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Chap.9. and the wall of Severus. 


1 am much of opinion that the military way of Severus, and the north 
geber of Hadrian have oft coincided, where neither of them arc now to be 
en. And this probably has been the caſe in aſcending the hill to J/alwick, 
However Severns's military way, which ſcems plainly to have come off from 
the caftellum at WValwick, inclines a little ro Hadrian's north agger, and thus 
converging gradually for a little ſpace, they again coincide and continue united 
for a long way very noble and grand, except where Severus's way goes off a 
little to reach the caſtella. A remarkable inſtance of this appears at a conſide- 
rable turn the wall makes between Towertay and Carrawbrugh. This ſurprized 
me at firſt, till I plainly diſcovered the reaſon of it; that Severus's military 
way goes directly off to the caſtellum, and coming out from thence again with 
a gentle curvature, bends its courſe towards the north agger, and within ſix 
or ſeven chains runs upon it again. After this re- union it becomes larger and 
broader, and in every reſpe& more grand and magnificent. This is a ſtrong 
proof both that Hadrian s work and north ger was prior to that of Severus's ; 
and that the north agger was really a military way leading from ſtation to 
(tation. But this will be beſt underſtood by a particular draught of this part 
of the wall, which I have added for that purpoſe. The walls keep near to one 
another for a long way, and the military way ſeparated or united, is within a 
chain or two of the wall. 


Near Towertay there are five or ſix regular courſes of the facing ſtones 


of the wall. And a little weſt from thence are large remains of a caſtellum, 


dctached about a yard from the wall, the reaſon of which is not very obvious. 


HEREABOUTS allo there are for a ſmall ſpace heaps of rubbiſh lying on 


the north ſide of Hadrian's ditch, at a place where the ditch paſles through 


{ome rocks; which looks as if ſtones had been wrought there for the uſe of 
the wall. There are alſo in this part of the north Agger ſeveral breaks, as if 
they had been made for the paſſage of carriages, which I alſo obſerved in other 
parts. I remember not to haye ſeen any ſuch in thoſe places, where the 
military ways are united. And here both the rubbiſh upon the north agger, 


and the breaches in it, are where Severus's military way leaves it to go off to 
a caſteilum. 


Taz diſtance between Walwick cheſters and Carrawbrugh fort is almoſt 
three meaſured miles and a quarter. And in this ſpace there are three viſible 
caſtella. The fourth has either been very near the ſtation at Carrawbraugh, or 
juſt fallen in with it. The intervals between theſe caſtella arc ſeven furlongs. 


HapRIANVS vallum ſcems to fall upon the middle of the fort at Carraw- 
brugh a little obliquely. And Severus military way, which hitherto continues 
united with the north agger, appears to enter the caſt gate of the fort, 
and £0 out at the weſt, This I ſuppoſe muſt be what Mr. Gordon means, 
when he ſays s, «that Hadrian's ditch paſſes through the middle of the area 
ot this fort.” *Tis an agrecable ſight, to ſee how intire a great part of the 
ramparts of this fort ſtill continue, eſpecially on the eaſt ſide. And SJevernas's 
wall, which forms the north rampart, is in the third degree at the fort. The 
ditch is moſt viſible on the weſt, being in the ſecond degree; but on the 
other ſides it is not ſo much. Here too it may plainly be ſcen, that the corners 
ot the forts were not ſtrictly angular, but turned off in a curve; excepting 
where Severnus's wall makes the north rampart, for at thoſe angles the ſides of 
the fort ſeem to be rcailineal. The buildings without this fort have been 
chiefly on the weſt ſide, where about a year ago they diſcovered a well. It 
1s a good ſpring, and the receptacle for the water is about tcycn foot {quare 

within, 
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of theſe two ways is owing to the great diſtance of the walls from one another. 


The preſent ſtate of Hadrian's vallum, Book |, 


within, and built on all ſides with hewn ſtone; the depth could not be know, 
when I ſaw it, becauſe it was almoſt filled up with rubbiſh. There had alſo been 
a wall about it, or an houſe built over it, and ſome of the great ſtones belonging to 
it were yet lying there. The people called it a cold bath, and rightly judged it to 
be Roman. Carrawbrugh has its name from Carraw the neighbouring village 
and brugh or burgh, which like cheſters makes part of the name of ſuch places 
Newbrugh ſeems to be ſo called in contradiſtinction to this place, and perhaps 
the ſtones, with which Newbrugh has at firſt been built, may have been 
brought from hence; for I ſee no appearance of its being Roman. 


FROM this fort to the village of Carraw, Hadrian's vallum and ditch are 
not very conſpicuous. But Severus's wall is in the ſecond degree or more, tho 
the ditch is very obſcure. About half a mile ſouth-weſt from Carraw, upon 
a high ground, is a ſquare fort now called Broom-dikes. It is as large 28 
the fort at Carrawbrugh, and probably has been for exploration, or for the 
aeſtiva of this fort. About half way between Carraw and 7 hreep-fell-houſe 
there ſeemed to be ſome veſtiges of the ſmaller military way, ſuppoſed to 
have gone cloſe by Severnus's wall from turret to turret. 


A - wo. Ak mide fois. / oa% 9% 0A; ea A 


HERE I mcaſurcd the breadth of the united military way, and found it to 
be eight yards, tho' the limits were ſomewhat uncertain. The height was 
about four foot; in ſome places it is much higher, and farther to the weſt 
nine foot or more. It was about eight yards diſtant from the ſide of Hadrians 
ditch. There was about five yards diſtance between the ſouth agger and the 
vallum, the earth being much ſcattered ; the vallum was about ſeven yards 
broad and five foot high, and the fouth agger about two foot high and four 
yards broad. But as they arc now fallen and ſpread, it is impoſlible to form 
an exact judgment from theſe meaſures concerning the original height and 
breadth. And in ſome places the ſouth agger is much higher, broader, and 
larger than the vallum itſelf. | 


Fon about a mile the walls keep near to each other, and for that ſpace 
are themſelves and all their appurtenances very large and conſpicuous. Several 
courſes of the regular ſtones appear in Severus wall, and the united military 
way is very pompous and grand. Burt after this the walls part, and take different 
courſes; tho' the military ways continue united for ſome ſpace after the 
walls begin to diverge. But near a caſtellum Severus's military way quits 
the other, and bends its courſe towards the gaſtellum in an incloſed woody 
field about a quarter of a mile caſt from the caſtellum which is next on the 
caſt to Shewen-ſhee/ houſes. After the parting of the military ways, and near 
half a mile caſt of Shewen-ſheels is a ſquare entrenchment between the two 
walls about ſixty yards ſquare. This I think muſt alſo have belonged to 
Hadrian's vallum, and become uſeleſs when Severns's wall was built. The 
north agger continues after the ſeparation large and high, tho' neither fo large 
or ſo broad as when the two were united. It is mixed with ſtones, and no 
regular pavement appears; whereas Severus military way after this parting 
appears little raiſed, but regularly paved. Both of them have the manifeſt 
appearance of a military way after they are parted, The continued ſeparation 


For Hadrian's vallum keeps the low ground all the way, and for a good ſpace 
is in a narrow ground between two hills, whilſt Severas's runs along the 
very brink of the precipices, which in ſome places ſcem to have been made 
ſteeper by art, in order to render them more inacceſſible. For this reaſon 
Severus's wall is for this ſpace very crooked, whilſt Hadrian's in the main is 
pretty ſtreight. They have made no ditch to Severus's work when they had 
the advantage of a precipice, nor was there the leaſt occaſion for it. But in 
the hollow intervals between the rocks they have often drawn a ditch, and in 
theſe places uſually erected their caſtella. 

AFTER 
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Chap. 9. and the wall of Severus. 

Ar TER their ſeparation Severus's military way accompanies the wall pretty 
cloſely, and is generally for the whole ſpace that the walls continue ſo far 
parted, viſible and diſtinct. Yet the way does not follow every ſmaller winding 
of the wall, upon the tops of the precipices ; but generally takes a ſhorter courſe, 
and paſſes along the ſlope of the hill from caſtellum to caſtellum in the ſhorteſt 
and moſt convenient line that it can. This is very remarkable at the firſt great 
turn of the wall, after it enters upon the precipices; for. which reaſon I have 
in the map repreſented the military way at that turn, as it paſſes from one 
caſtellum to another. The wall itſelf is almoſt all this way viſible in the 
ſecond or third degree, and ſometimes in the fourth, as near Bui) gap; which 
is an aperture or paſs between the hills ſo called, where there is an opportunity 
of croſſing the wall on horſeback. Thus it paſſes by Shewen=ſheel houſes, 
leaving S$hewen-ſheel caſtle to the north. This, or ſomething elſe near it, is 
called a ſquare Roman caſtle in the new edition of Cambaen * ; and Cambden 
himſelf thought this was the ſtation of Hunnum. But I ſaw nothing that was 


| Rowan about it. The caſtle itſelf (now in ruins) and the motes beſide it are 


undoubtedly of a much later date. And I obſerved ſeveral trenches thereabouts; 
particularly a large and long one, which reaches from Buzſy-gap crols the paſſes 
between the mountains. Burt theſe are all on the north ſide of the wall, and 
muſt certainly have been made in later times for ſecuring the neighbouring 
paſſes. Probably they are no older than the times of our famous Moſs troopers, 
who might conveniently ſhelter themſelves among theſe hideous mountains 
and moſſes. I took the height of one of the rocks hereabout, and found it to 
be about forty yards perpendicular. But in other parts they are conſiderably 


higher. As ſuch ſteep rocks are a ſufficient fence of themſelves, I am inclined 


to think the wall has not in theſe parts had either ſtrength or thickneſs, equal 
to what it has had in other parts. For the remains here are not ſo conſiderable, 
tho' it ſeems very improbable that any of the ſtones, cſpecially in ſome places, 
could have been removed. In the hollows between the rocks, beſides the 
addition of the ditch and a caſtellum here and there, the wall itſelf ſeems to have 
been ſtronger and thicker. Where there is a ſmall break of the precipice inward, 
the wall forms an internal angle fetching a compaſs. In other caſes it paſſes 
directly from one rock to another, and then is uſually continued down the 
ſide of the one, and up the ſide of the other, except where the deſcent is 
almoſt perpendicular, in which caſe it is only carried cloſe to the ſide of the 
rock, beginning again at the top, which is all that was needful or practicable, 
Of this we have an inſtance juſt at Haltwhi/tle-burn. In its paſſage from one 
ſet of rocks to another, in the part I have been hitherto ſpeaking of, it forms 
the north rampart of the celebrated ſtation at Houſe-ſteeds. 


As for Hadrian's vallum, and its appurtenances, they continue very fair 
and diſtinct almoſt all the way, both the aggers, vallum, and ditch being moſtly 
in three degrees, till they come near this ſtation, where they are ſomewhat 
obſcure. It makes a remarkable angle pointing ſouthward near a ſingle houſe 
called the Kennel, which is about a furlong ſouth from the vallum. And 


here the diſtance between the walls is yery conſiderable, being five furlongs or 
thereabouts. 


THe diſtance between Carrawbrugh and Houſe-fteeds is ſomewhat more 
than four miles and five furlongs. All the caſtella between theſe two ſtations 
arc very viſible, being five in number, but their diſtances arc a little unequal: 
The two firſt intervals are juſt ſeven furlongs, but the next is only ſix, and the 
laſt no more in a right line, but if the compaſs the wall fetches be taken 
into the computation it will be ſeven. There is a turr et near Buiſj-gap, the 
diſtance of which from the neareſt caſtellum is, 1 find, juſt one fifth of the 
whole interval between the caſtella. This falls in exactly with my ſcheme 
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about the ſituation and diſtances of theſe turrets. It is alſo remarkable, that 
Severus military way, coming off from the caſtellum next to this ſtation on 
the caſt ſide of it, takes the low ground, and goes the neareſt way to the eaſt 
cntry of the fort. 


I CanNnor fay, that Hadrian's vallum has made the ſouth rampart of this 
ſtation at Houſe-ſteeds, but I think it has paſſed it not much to the ſouth, and 
ſeems to have made a ſmall turn juſt at the brook in order to come near, it 
not up to it. The ſouthern boundary of this ſtation is uncertain, tho' the 
other limits arc diſtin. The ditch about the ſtation is alſo flat and obſcure. 


Severus wall makes the north rampart. From ſouth to north it is about fire 


chains, and from caſt to weſt about ſeven. The ramparts on three ſides are 
in two or three degrees, but are loſt on the other. The area of the moſt 
northerly part of the ſtation is nearly plain ; but the ſouth part is more upon 
a deſcent, than any other ſtation that I remember. I think the praetorium 
is viſible, and the ruins of a temple near it. The vaſt ruins of the Roman 
ſtation and town are truly wonderful, and a great number of inſcriptions and 
ſculptures haye been found, and many yet remain, at this place. The town 
or out- buildings have ſtood upon a gentle declivity to the ſouth and ſouth-eaft 
of the ſtation, where there are ſtreets or ſomewhat that look like terraſſes. 
The beſt view of the walls, and the greateſt variety, is between Malwick and 


Houſe-ſteeds. 


FROM this ſtation there ſeems to have gone a military way to Little cheſters, 
ſome faint veſtiges of which I thought I obſerved, but can't be certain. As 
ſuch a military way might be of ſervice for marching forces from one of theſe 
ſtations to the other; ſo it might alſo be farther uſeful for a more convenient 
paſſage from Houſe-ſteeds to Carrvoran, or to any other ſtations along the 
wall more weſterly. Near to this way, and to that part of Fouſe-ſteeds, where 
a temple is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, are ſome old wrought quarries, now 
grown over with graſs. But I ſcarce think they are old enough for the Romans 


to have got their ſtones from them. 


FROM Honſe-ſteeds Severuss wall runs immediately upon the precipices, 
and the military way attending it is very conſpicuous, particularly near the 
Peel and Steel-rigg, and fo they continue almoſt all the way to Haltwhiſile- 
burn, not far from Great cheſters. But as for Hadrian's vallum, as it kecps 
the low ground upon the skirt of the hill, and is at a good diſtance from 
Severns's wall; ſo for about a mile weſt of Houſe-ſteeds all belonging to it 
is very obſcure, as far as Bradley, from whence to High-ſheel the vallum is 
in the ſecond or third degrce, and all the reſt in the firſt or ſecond. 


THe diſtance between Houſe-ſteeds and Little cheſters is about a mile and 
three quarters. And the diſtance between Houſe-ſteeds and that part of the 
wall which is directly oppoſite to Little cheſters, is about a mile and three 
furlongs. And in this ſpace there are two viſible caſtella, the interval between 


which ſeems to be juſt about ſix furlongs. This is the leaſt interval between 


any two caſtella upon the whole track of the wall. The reaſon of which 
may be the diſtance of the ſtation at Little cheſters from the wall. 


L1TTLE CHESTERS is ſouth from both the walls, but ſtands juſt by the 
military way, which I have already deſcribed, that paſſes directly from Walwick 
cheſters to Carrvoran, which is very viſible for a conſiderable ſpace from this 
ſtation. So that this ſtation muſt be reckoned among thoſe which belong to 
the wall, it being in this rout, and the only military way, which belongs to 


it, coming from the wall and returning to it. There are two or three forts 


more, as Carrvoran and Cambeck fort detached to the ſouth of the wall, tho 


none ſo far as this; yet this is not above half a mile from Hadrian Pu. 


Chap.9. and the wall of Severus. 


The people there call this ſtation Cheſters, or the Bowers; but by others it 
is called Little cheſters, to diſtinguiſh it from the next ſtation, that goes by the 
name of Great cheſters; and it is in reality not only leſs than Great cheſters, 
but than moſt of the other forts on the wall. It is only ſeven chains long 
from north to ſouth, and four broad from caſt to weſt, and ſo does not contain 
three acres of ground. The ramparts are viſible quite round, and very large, 
being in the third degree; but the ditch only in the firſt, The town or out- 
buildings here have been chiefly to the weſt, and ſouth-weſt of the fort; there 
being a {mall brook to the ſouth-caſt, and a deſcent from the ſtation to it. The 
getorium may be diſtinguiſhed ; and there ſeems to have been ſome towers 
at the corners of the fort, and perhaps too in the ſides of the ramparts. The 
ruins of one of theſe towers are ſtill very viſible. - What Dr. Hunter has told 
us in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions * deſerves notice. In the laſt edition of 
Cambden's Britannia this paſſage is quoted from him, but through miſtake 
referred to Houſe-ſteeds inſtead of Little cheſters. The doctor's words are as 
follow: “ Some years ago, on the welt fide of this place about fifty yards 
« from the walls thereof, there was diſcovered under a heap of rubbiſh a ſquare 
« room ſtrongly vaulted above, and paved with large ſquare ſtones ſet in lime ; 
« and under this a lower room, whoſe roof was ſupported by rows of 
« ſquare pillars of about half a yard high. The upper room had two nitches 
« like (and perhaps in the nature of) chimneys on each ſide of every corner 
or ſquare, which in all made the number ſixteen: the pavement of this 
« room, as alſo its roof, were tinged with ſmoke. The ſtones uſed in yaulting 
« the upper room have been marked, as our joiners do the deals for chambers ; 
« thoſe I ſaw were numbered thus, x. XI. XIII.“ This I take to be the place, 
which they ſhewed me, but it was then filled up. It looks very like a balneum, 
with the hypocauſtum below it. And ſomewhat of this nature I ſaw at Lan- 
cheſter, and Riſing ham; at this latter place it was not far from the praetorium. 


SEVERUS's wall, which keeps upon the precipices all the way, is almoſt 
at a mile's diſtance from this ſtation. And if this ſtation was prior to both 
the walls, there is an obvious reaſon why neither of the walls could come 
near it. For Severus's could not reach it without quitting the precipices 
intirely ; and Hadrian's could not come up to it without croſſing ſome hills, 


which it always avoids, and quitting the plain low ground and the ſtreight 
way, Which it always endeavours to keep. | 


FROM that part which is over-againſt Little cheſters, all the way to Halt- 
whiſtle-burn, Hadrian's vallum, ditch, and all its appurtenances, are pretty 
conſpicuous, eſpecially the ditch and north agger. And it is remarkable, that 
the vallum to avoid a moraſs or peet-moſs, keeps the high ground ſouth of the 
mols, ſo as that the flat moſly ground lies between the two hills, on the brow 
or edge of which ſtand the walls. But from Haltwhi/tle-burn to Great 
cheſters it goes through ſome ſofter ground, tilled and encloſed, and is not 
quite ſo large as before. Between the Steel rigg and the Peel there is a very 
remarkable turn in the military way attending Severus's wall; which ſeems 
to have been deſigned to carry it upon a ſlope, from one caſtellum to another. 
The way forms nearly a right angle pointing from the wall. 


SEVERUS's wall deſcends at Haltwhiſtle-burn from the precipices for a ſmall 


ſpace, or rather the precipices fail here, and for above half a mile are not 
conſiderable. 


FROM this place to Great cheſters Severus's ditch is very large in the third 
degree, and near the ſtation there are four or five courſes of ſtones in the 
wall. One thing which here deſerves to be remarked, is the conſiderable 
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turn made by the wall, as it croſſes the rivulet, which has been manifeſliy 
formed with a deſign to bring up the wall to the fort of Great cheſters, ſo 
as to fall in with the north rampart. For if the intent had only been to gain 


ſome advantage of the ground, or to bring it up again to the precipices beyond 
Great cheſters, it would not have needed to turn either ſo ſharp or fo ſoon. 


THERE are ſeveral /awes, barrows, or tumuli near the military way, or 
the branches of it, which goes from Walwick cheſters to Carr voran, particularly 
near Houſe-ſteeds and the two cheſters. There are four of theſe near the branch 
of the military way, that goes off to Great cheſters, and within fight of the 


ſtation, which they call the four /awes. | 


Tux diſtance between Little cheſters and Great cheſters is about three 
miles and three quarters, and here again all the caſtella are viſible, being four 
in number, beſides one more, which ſeems to have fallen in with the tation at 
Great cheſters. The interval here again between the caſte/la is ſeven furlongs. 


Tux fort at Great cheſters muſt be reckoned among the number of thoſe 
that have been well preſerved. The ramparts about it are in the third or fourth 
degree. Some part of the original ſtone wall is ſtanding at a good height, 
The ditch is alſo pretty viſible on all ſides but towards the eaſt, where it is 
ſomewhat flat. And on the weſt ſide there is a double agger and ditch. The 
ruins of the rampart on this ſide are very high. Several regular courſes of 
ſtone are to be ſeen in the middle of this ſide-rampart, where the ruins have 
been cleared out. The praetorium is very vilible, being about fifty yards from 
caſt to weſt, and forty from north to ſouth. To this is joined another parallelo- 
gram at the caſt end, of the ſame breadth with the praetorium, and twenty 
five yards from eaſt to weſt. This I take to have been the quaeſtorium. On 
the north ſide of the praetorium are large ruins of ſome conſiderable building, 
which probably has been a temple. On the ſouth ſide of the fort has been 
a regular entry. Part of the jambs and ſome other ſtones are remaining 
entire; which may ſhew for what purpoſe ſuch ſtones muſt have been, which 
are found in other Roman forts. A ſtone which looks like the threſhold is 
lying near the gate. Some pieces of an iron gate and hinges have been found 
in the ruins not long ago. From this gate there goes a paved military way 
to Hadrian's vallum, which is diſtant about fifteen chains from this entry; 
which way is alſo continued, till it joins the other military way, which J 
have often ſpoke of. The out-buildings are moſt conſiderable on the ſouth 
ſide, tho' there are alſo ſome on the caſt. I was told of a croſs, ſtanding 
in a meadow ſouth from this fort; but when I came to it, I ſaw it to be 
a Roman ſtone, and the remains of a large altar. There are vaſt ruins of 


buildings in this field, which, as uſual, has a gentle deſcent, and is open to 


the ſouth. It ſeems to be called Great cheſters to diſtinguiſh it from the laſt 
ſtation, which bears the name of Little cheſters; tho it is not among the 
number of the largeſt forts, nor much greater than Little cheſters. 


BEFORE I take my leave of this ſtation, I would remark the good con- 
trivance and uſefulneſs of this branch of a military way, that comes from the 
other principal one to this fort. I ſought for ſuch a branch ar Carrawbrugh, 
but could not diſcover any, and it is plain that it could have been of no 
ſervice; for the ſhorteſt way from Y/alwick cheſters to Carrawbrugh, or even 


to Houſe-ſteeds, is by the military way attending the wall. But if the march 


was to Great cheſters, the other military way is plainer and ſhorter, and then 
the branch which comes off from thence to this ſtation ſtands in good ſtead. 


A LITTLE to the weſt of Great cheſters near a houſe called Cocb- mount. bill 


the wall begins again to aſcend the rocks. From Great cheſters to this place 
the ditch is but faint, except for two or three chains, where it is om 


Chap.9. and the wall of Severus. 


Tux wall running along the tops of the rocks paſſes by J/altown, where 
there is a well and a Roman ſtone or two lying by it. They have a traditionary 
ſtory concerning this well, and the firſt Chriſtian king's being baptized there ; 
which is too long to be inſerted in this place, but may be read in Cambden 


A LITTLE to the weſt of Waltown, and between that and Carrvoran, 
there is a part of the wall, which is in the greateſt perfection of any now 
remaining in the whole track. It is about three yards high, has about fourtcen 
regular courſes, and at one part ſixteen, of the facing ſtones entire. The 
reaſon of its being fo well preſerved at this part is, that the wall is here 
backed up with the earth and rocks on the ſouth, or inner ſide ; fo that tho 
it be three yards high on the north or outward ſide, yet within it is not much 
above the level of the ground. For a conſiderable ſpace the wall ſeems to have 
been faced up againſt the ground or rocks, and only to have been raiſed ſo far 
above the inner ground, as to ſerve for a parapet; tho even here it appears to 
have been of the uſual thickneſs, I make no doubt but this is the place 
referred to in Cambden®*, where we are told, that © within two furlongs of 
« Carrvoran, on a pretty high hill, the wall is till ſtanding fifteen foot in 
« height, and nine in breadth.” Both theſe meaſures are certainly too large, 
and muſt have been taken by gueſs. And I am apt to think, the height has been 
gueſſed at by the number of the facing ſtones that are ſtanding intire ; which being 
probably reckoned fifteen in number, a foot has been allowed to each courſe. 
Soon after this the wall reaches the end of the long ridge of rocks, which it 
had followed from beſide Shewen-ſbeels, and paſles by the ſtation at Carr voran. 


As for Hadrian's vallum, it is viſible all the way from where we laſt left 
it, till it comes near Carrvoran. It paſſes near Low-town, juſt to the 
ſouth of it, and particularly the vallum or rampart on the ſouth brink 
of the ditch is here very viſible. I was told there were the ruins of ſome 
Roman works at Low-town ; but upon viewing them, nothing like it appeared. 
They look ſomewhat like the houſes of Moſ5-troopers ; which ſeems confirmed 
by what Cambden ſays, that he durſt venture no farther this way, for fear of 


% them.“ He mentions Carrvoran on the one ſide, and Carraw on the other; 


ſo that the two Cheſters, and the Houſe-ſteeds, mult have been the ſtations that 
he was afraid to viſit. | 


THE diſtance between Great cheſters and Carrvoran is almoſt two miles 
and a quarter. In this ſpace there are three caſtella, and all of them viſible, 
the intervals in a right line being ſix furlongs; but if the turns of the wall 
be taken into the computation, they will then be about ſix and a half. 


THE fort at Carrvoran is placed about twelve or thirteen chains to the 
ſouth of both the walls (which are here very ncar to each other) and has a 
pcet-mols before it. This may both be the reaſon of the modern name, and 
why the walls approach no nearer to it. The ramparts round this fort are 
very conſpicuous, and alſo the ditch, both being in two or three degrees. And 
the buildings without the fort have been on the ſouth and weſt ſides, on the 
deſcent, towards the river Tippal. This (as I hinted before) is one of the 
forts that is intirely within Hadrias's vallum ; Little cheſters, the fort at 
Cambeck water in Cumberland and Watch-croſs are the others. 


Tux military way, called Maiden way, paſſes through this place, and, as 
is laid, goes to Beaucaſtle, which is about ſix miles from it. And the other 
military way, which comes from Valwick chefters, paſſes a little to the ſouth 
of this fort, or enters and terminates in the Roman town here. It is very viſible 
upon the moor ſouth-eaſt, and not far from Carrvoran.. 
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FRO M Carrvoran or the head of the hill juſt over againſt it, down to T; al 
water, both the walls and ditches are very conſpicuous. They leave Thirkoet: 
caſtle to the north. Here, according to tradition, the Scots and Picts broke 
through the wall. But the caſtle might be ſo called from the paſſage of the 
river through the wall. Juſt beyond Tippal water and this caſtle Hadrians 
vallum makes a little turn, whereby the walls begin to diverge, and Hadrian 
vallum becomes more obſcure. Farther weſt, at a houſe called the Chapel, 
which ſtands within a caſtellum, the walls are about five chains diſtant from 
one another. For about a quarter of a mile before, Hadrian's vallum and 
ditch, the ſouth and north agger are all in the ſecond or third degree. But at 
the Chapel all of them again begin to be obſcure. For the ſpace between the 
two rivers Tippal and Poucherling, Hadrians work is moſtly in the ſecond 
degree, and from thence, except a little here and there, continues obſcure to 
Burdoſwald. But near the Chapel Severus's ditch is very large, being in the 
third or fourth degree, and the wall itſelf in the ſecond. The military way 
is alſo viſible in the firſt or ſecond degree. At Foultown the way is loſt, but 
the wall and ditch continue in the ſecond degree, And Hadrian's north agger 
is here and there pretty large. | 


NEAR the Cap the diſtance between the walls is about ſix chains. And 
not far from this, there is for a good ſpace ſomewhat like a vaſt agger on 
the north brink of Severus's ditch, but whether natural or artificial I know 
not. Juſt on the weſt fide of Poltroſt water a caſtellum is viſible; and about 
two furlongs welt from this caſtellum the walls arc within a chain of each 
other, and continue ſo, almoſt all the way, till they croſs Irthing water near 
Burdoſwald. On the weſt fide of the rivulet called Poltroſs, and near 
Mumps-hall, Severns's ditch appears large and diſtinct, being detached about 
cight yards from the wall. 1 meaſured it about thirty foot wide at the top, 
and fifteen at the bottom, and its depth about ten. 


Ar Willoford on the caſt fide of the river the military way ſeemed to be 
ſouth of both walls, and at the head of the bank on the weſt ſide near 
Burdofwald there ſeemed to be a military way on the north of them both, 
which was pretty viſible. If the appearance be not miſtaken, this is the only 
inſtance of Severus military way running out from between the two walls 
in their whole track. I ſaw no remains of a bridge, either at Poltroſs or 


Irthing. The bank of the river Irthing on the weſt ſide, to which the wall 


points, is very ſteep and high, but it ſeems to have become more ſo of late 
years from the falling away of the ſandy bank. But the declivity on each ſide of 
the water muſt probably have been always conſiderable ; becauſe the military 
way here fetches a compats, and goes ſloping down the one ſide and up the other. 


FROM Carrvoran to Burdoſtzald is juſt two miles and three quarters. And 
in this ſpace are three viſible caſfella, the intervals equal, and juſt fix furlongs 
and a half. 6 


THE fort of Burdoſwald ſtands upon a large plain, at the head of a ſteep 
deſcent towards the river, having the out- buildings chiefly on the ſouth-caſt. 
Severnus's wall (which before it reaches the fort is in the third degree tho 
the ditch be only in the ſecond at the moſt) forms the north rampart of this 
ſtation; and Hadrian's vallum, which is loſt near the fort, muſt have fallen in 
with the ſouthern. The foundations of the houſes within this fort are very 
viſible. I meaſured the thickneſs of their walls, and found them to be about 
twenty eight inches, and the diſtance, or breadth of the paſſage, between the 
rows of houſes or barracks to be no more than thirty two inches. The 
ramparts about the fort arc in the third degree, and the ditch in the ſecond, 


excepting on the north ſide, where it is not ſo much. The foundation _ 
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the weſt rampart is diſtin, and meaſured about five foot. There are regular 
entries viſible on the north and ſouth ſides, oppoſite one to another, as alſo 
faint appearances of entries on the caſt and welt. In the northern part of the 
ation there ſeem to be the remains of a temple. The turrets in the ſouth 
rampart on each ſide the gate are ſtill very viſible ; and over-againſt the entry 
are the ruins of the praetorium, on which a houſe or two ſtand at preſent. 


FRO M this fort weſtward for about a mile, Severus's wall ſhews itſelf be⸗ 
tween two and three degrees; but Hadrian's vallum is obſcure at firſt, tho? 
afterwards, at a little diſtance, both it and the ditch appear in the ſecond degree. 
Over againſt a houſe called Midgham-foot the walls ate about ten chains 
diſtant. From Hizh-houſe to Malbours they are very large and conſpicuous ; 
Severnss wall in the third or fourth degree, and the ditch in the ſecond, and 
the military way very viſible in the ſecond or third degree at the leaſt. The 
vallum looks like a military way, tho' this ſeems to be occaſioned by its 
being the publick road at preſent; for tis very broad, but low. There is a 
viſible caſtellum here, to which Severus's military way (as uſual) goes up; and 
perhaps this has led Mr. Gordon to ſay, that the“ walls touch one another *,” 
From hence to a place called the Banks the walls are diſtant about three or 
four chains, Severus's continuing in three or four degrees. At a houſe belonging 
to one Mr. Bell we diſcovercd the foundation of a caſtellum. 


A LITTLE weſt of the brook called Banks-burn, at a houſe called Hare- Hill, 
is the higheſt part of the wall that is any where now to be met with; but the 
facing ſtones are removed. We meaſured three yards and an half from the 
ground, and no doubt half a yard more is covered at the bottom by the 
rubbiſh; ſo that probably it ſtands here at its full original height. Here has been 
acaſtellum, the proſpe& from hence being very good. The foundations of the 
caſtellum may be diſcerned, tho' there has becn an houſe within it, the end of 
which has ſtood againſt the wall, and probably been the occaſion of its being 
preſeryed at ſuch a height. The walls here are about five chains diſtant, 
diverging ſo as farther weſt to run to a conſiderable diſtance from one ano- 
ther. And here Severus's wall and ditch are in the third degree; but Hadrian's 
vallum and ditch are almoſt flat, tho' the north agger for a good ſpace is in 
the third degree. And near Bzrch-ſbaw the walls arc diſtant about eight chains 
from each other. Hadrian's vallum avoids the hill, whilſt Severus's wall 
fetches a compaſs, and paſſes over the top of it. Near a place called Garth. ſide, 
about a quarter of a mile weſt of Randy/ands, the walls come within two or 
three chains of each other. Andfor this ipace, Severus's wall and ditch arc 
in the ſecond and third degree. Hadrians ditch is in the ſecond degree, 
but the reſt of his work is not very viſible, the ground being plowed and 
incloſed. From Hougill weſtward Hadrian's vallum is in the ſecond degree, 
the north agger and ditch in the firſt ; but a little after they become very obſcure. 
And from the ſame place Severns's wall and ditch are in about two degrees. 
The diſtance between the walls near Hougill is about three chains, diverging 
a little. At the water of King they are about five chains diſtant, from whence 
to the village of Waltown Severus's wall is a little obſcure. At Waltown all 
relating to both the walls is obſcure. But at this place there ſeems to have 
been ſome fortification or encampment. One ſide of the ſquare is yet very 
viſible, and the ramparts pretty large about cighty yards long. Somewhat 
_ allolikea ſmaller rampart may be ſeen in the middle of the ditch, and ſomething 
like a coyered way beyond it, reſembling the double or triple ditch and rampart 
With which ſome forts are encompaſſed, but leſs than uſual. There ſeems to 
have been nothing of ſtone about it, nor any ruins of ſtone buildings within. 
It is pretty high ground and dry. Perhaps it has been a ſummer encampment 
or exploratory fort for, the garriſon at Cambeck, if it be a Roman work, of 

which 
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which I can't be certain. The wall after this paſſes by a few houſes called 
Sandy-ſykes, and ſo on to Cambeck fort. And from Sandy-H tes to this fort 
Severus wall is in two degrees, the ditch not being ſo much; but Hadrian; 
can ſcarce be diſcerned. 


Tux diſtance between the forts of Burdoſwald and Cambeck is about (y 
miles and a quarter. And in this ſpace there have been ſeven caſtella, which 
are all yet to be diſcerned. The intervals between theſe ſeven caſtella are equal 
and juft ſeven furlongs each. : 


Cu Ex fort uſually called Caſtle-ſteeds is all grown over with wood, 
yet the boundaries of it may be traced out. It ſeems to have been about fix 
chains ſquare. It is detached to the ſouth about twelve chains from the wall. 


FROM this fort for about a mile Hadrian's vallum is ſcarce any where to 
be diſtinctly obſerved. And a little to the caſt of Cambeck hill Severns's wall is 
obſcure, being in plowed ground, tho juſt before it was pretty viſible. And 
from Cambeck hill to Irthing new town the wall and ditch are in about the 
ſecond degree, and continue ſo to the part over againſt Comeranton. Haadrijan's 
vallum is here diſtant about three chains, and both it and the ditch appear in 
the ſecond degree. But from hence to Old wall it is almoſt quite loſt (tho 
Severus wall be for this ſpace in the ſecond degree and the ditch in the third) 
being all grown over with hazle and thorn. At Old wall the diſtance between 
the walls is about ten chains. At which place and beyond it Hadrian's work 
is pretty viſible, eſpecially the ditch and north agger. From Old wall to 
Bleatern the wall and ditch of Severus are both very conſpicuous, the former 
in the ſecond degree, the latter in the third. Here alſo the wall is covered 
with buſhes of hazle and thorn. - And between Old wall and Bleatern is a place 
called the Houſe-fteeds, where, about ſeven years ago, was found an altar, that 
is now at Scaleby, but has no viſible inſcription upon it. | 


Tf diſtance between Cambeck fort and Watchcroſs is about three miles, 
ann has three viſible caſtella in it, beſides one more which was diſcernible 
ſome ycars ago, but is now quite ruined. The intervals are juſt ſeven furlongs. 


A LITTLE dctached from the walls to the ſouth, is a Roman fort of about 
four chains and an half ſquare, called Watchcroſs ; and, as I was aſſured by 
the country people and have had it ſince farther confirmed, a military way 
has gone near it, or between it and the military way belonging to the wall; 
for they often plow up paving ſtones here, and think part of the highway to 
Brampton to be upon it. This is the leaſt ſtation in the line of the wall, and 
is as much plundered of its ſtones as that at Brugh or Drumbrugh. However 
the ramparts and ditches arc very fair and viſible. It is about half a mile 
from Bleatern. The military way, which I juſt now mentioned, has gone from 
Cambeck, or Carrvoran, to Stanwicks, like the ſtring to a bow. And ſo 
Watchcroſs ſtands here in much the ſame manner as Little cheſters does in 


Northumberland. Near Bleatern the wall runs through moſly ground, and the 


foundation here has been made with piles of wood. Hadrian vallum gocs 
round this bad ground, and runs at ten chains diſtance from Severus's wall. 


FROM Bleatern to Wall head, Severus wall and ditch continue viſible in 
about the ſecond degree at leaſt. But from thence to Maly the wall is very 
obſcure, tho' the ditch continues viſible. The moſt weſterly houſes at Wall 
head ſtand upon a piece of ground called Hen-moſs-brow ; and about thirty 
years ago was found here a remarkable ſtone, which by the accounts of it ſeems 
to have been a Roman threſhold, The ſtone was removed from this place to 
Croſsby, but I know not what is now become of it. Wally ſtands juſt upon 


the wall, which is loſt in the village. Some haye thought there was the 
I | appearance 
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appearance of a ſtation on the north ſide of this village. The country people 
ſay they ſeveral times turn up lime and ſtoncs with the plough. But the 

round is wet, and not very fit for a ſtation ; and the lime and ſtones, which 
are plowed up, may have belonged to the wall itſelf or a caſtellum, which 

-obably has been at this place. From hence to Dracwaikes all is obſcure, 
cho ſore appearance of the ditch may ſtill be diſcovered. For about ten 
chains not far from Bruntſtick-mills the track of the walls is more plain 
and diſtin, and there is a taint appearance of the ditch. But for about ten 
chains or a furlong near to Tarraby, either the wall, or ditch, or both, are 
viſible in the ſecond or third degree. From Tarraby to Wall-knowe both the 
wall and ditch may be traced out, eſpecially the ditch, but neither are for any 
ſpace very large or diſtinct; and they are leſs fo from J/all-knowe to Stanwicks, 
being there in arable grounds. 


FROM Watchcroſs to Stanwicks is more than five miles, and but two caſtella 
are viſible in all this ſpace, the one of which does not immediately ſucceed the 
other; for it is certain by the diſtance, that there muſt have been three more 
between theſe two, which are the firſt and laſt in this ſpace. 


STANWICKS, according to ſome, ſignifies the ſime as Hane weeges, that is, 
a place upon the ſtones, or a ſtoney way *. Here the perſon where 1 lodged told 
me that the wall had paſſed through his garden; and that they hit upon it, and 
got ſtones from thence when they dug and encloſed his garden. The ditch 
therefore which appears ſo diſtinctly to the welt of the village, between it and 
the river Eden, and which ſeems to lic pretty much in a line with this garden, 
and the track of the wall muſt, I think; be Severus's. And then 'tis highly 
probable that Severus's wall has formed the north rampart of the ſtation here, 
as it has generally done with reſpect to the other ſtations upon the wall. This 


ſituation will ſuit exactly well with thoſe rules which the Romans obſerved in 


building theſe ſtations. For here is a plain area for the ſtation, and a gentle 
deſcent to the ſouth, and towards the river, for the out-buildings. And by 
all accounts, and the uſual evidences, it is upon this deſcent, and chicfly to 
the ſouth-caſt, that the Roman buildings have ſtood. Abundance of ſtones 
have been lately dug up in this part. I was told of ſome, which by the 
deſcription of them reſembled the ſtones of an aquaedui?. The ruins of the 
wall arc very viſible to the brink of the precipice, over which it ſeems to have 
paſſed in going down to the river, juſt as at Burdoſwald. But doubtleſs both 
theſe precipices have been made more ſteep, ſince the building of the wall, by the 
falling away of the bank. It is not unlikely (as ſome have thought) that the 
river Eden has formerly run near the north ſide of Carliſle caſtle, and joined 
the river Caudey near the north-weſt corner. However I think it evident, 
that there muſt have been ſome altcration in the courle of. the river fince the 
time of the Romans. And I believe the wall has been carried forward pretty 
directly from the height on one ſide of the river to the oppoſite height on the 
other. We are told in Cambden, © that the wall paſſed the river over- againſt 
* the caſtle, where in the very channel the remains of it (namely the great 
* ſtones) appear to this day. 


ON the weſt fide of Eden the walls are moſtly obſcure. At a part between 
Cxinſdale on the one ſide, and Newton on the other, Severus wall is very 
vilible, and Hadrians may be diſcovered about a furlong to the ſouth of it. 
And a little to the eaſt of Kirkanders, the veſtiges are clear. Between 
Wormanby and Brugh the track of the walls is allo viſible, and they come 
Within a chain or two of each other. But excepting the ditch at the weſt 
end of Brugh, Hagrian's vallum appears no more after this with plainneſs and 
<crtainty, And Severus wall in the general is for ſeveral miles very Pen, 
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and much leveled. The people hereabout have no ſtone quarries for buildins 
ſo that they ſpare no pains in digging for ſtones, wherever they have any 
proſpect of finding them, upon which account the wall and ſtations have been 
ſufficiently plundered. The ditches are here the moſt viſible part of the Works 
and are very diſcernible in going up to Beaumont. At the cntrance into 
Wormanby J apprehended I ſaw ſomething like a military way, that ſeemed 
to be continued to Brugh on the ſouth fide of the wall, but I am doubtful 
of this. 


THe diſtance between Sr4nwicks and Brugh is about four meaſured miles 
and a half, and in all this ſpace we have not one viſible caſtellum; but allowins 
the uſual interval between them, there muſt have been five; for by carrying 
on the computation thus, the next viſible caſtellum comes juſt in the proper 
place. 


Tur name of Brugh leads one ro think of a ſtation there. And when 1 
was upon the ſpot I ſaw and heard of ſuch other evidences as leave no room 
for doubt. The ſtation has been a little to the caſt of the church, near what 
they called the o/d caſtle, where there arc the manifeſt remains of its ramparts, 
On the weſt ſide theſe remains are moſt diſtinct, being about ſix chains in 
length. And JSeverus's wall ſeems to have formed the north rampart of the 
ſtation. I was aſſured by the perſon to whom the field belonged, that ſtones 
were often plowed up in it, and lime with the ſtones. Urns have alſo frequently 
been found here. I ſaw, beſides an imperfect inſcription, two Roman altars 
lying at a door in the town, but neither ſculptures nor inſcriptions are now 
viſible upon them. 1 faw alſo a large ſtone coffin ſtanding in the church yard, 
which has been dug up hereabouts not long ago. If beſides all this, we conſider 
the diſtance from the laſt ſtation at Sranwzrcks, I think it can admit of no 
doubt but there muſt have been a ſtation here, tho' moſt of its ramparts are 
now leveled, the field having been in tillage many years. I ſhall only farther 
add, that it was very proper to have a ſtation at cach end of the marſh, which, 
if the water flowed as high as ſome believe, would at that time make a kind 
of bay ; and then the ſtation here, and the next at Drumbrugh caſtle, would be 
the morc neceſlary. The walls are loſt near the village, which is a mile in 
length; yet by pretty certain accounts it appears, that Severus's wall has paſſed on 
the north ſide of the town. 1 take it, that about a quarter of a mile welt 
from this town there has been a caſtellum; for at this place they have dug up 
a larger quantity of ſtones, than the bare thickneſs of the wall could well 
have afforded. They call the field the Y/atch-hill, and a remarkable tree in 
it is called the Matech tree; and the tradition runs, that in antient times there 
was a watch tower on this ſpot. I was alſo told that they ſometimes ſtruck 
upon a pavement hereabouts, not far from the track of the wall, and that 
the ſtones they found there, were ſuch as they now uſe in. paving. This, 1 
think, muſt be the military way, eſpecially ſince it ſeems to have been between 
the two walls. For as Severns's wall ſeems to have run nearly parallel to the 
highway from Brugh weſtward, and to the north of this way; ſo from Brugh 
to Dikesfield there is a ditch very viſible to the ſouth of Severus's wall, 
at firſt five chains, and at the end of the village Long-brugh about ten from 
it, which therefore muſt have belonged to Hadrian's vallum. | 


WuETHER Hadrian's work has been continued any farther than this marſh, 
or to the water ſide beyond Drumbrugh, is doubtful. But I am pretty confident 
that it was not carried on ſo far as the wall of Severus at this end, any more 
than at the other. And I can by no means yield to Mr. Gordon's ſentiments, 
that the one for a good ſpace at each end was built upon the foundation of 
the other. However 'tis certain, that from the fide of the marſh to the welt 
end of the wall there is no appearance of Hadrian's work, or any thing 
belonging to it. 

FROM 


Chap.9. and the wall of Severus. 


FroM hence to Drumbrugh caſtle no veſtige of the wall is to be ſeen; tho! 
[ think it certain, that the wall did not pals through the marſh, but by Bow-/tee4 
hill and Eaſton : for both tradition and matter of fact favour this courſe of it. 
The country people often ſtrike upon the wall, and could tell exactly ſeveral 
places through which, by this means, they knew it had paſſed, and always by 
the ſide of the marſn. Beſides, it is no way reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Romans would build their wall within tide-mark ; and 'tis- evident, that the 
water has formerly overflowed all this marſh. The Sofway frith has reached 
much higher, both ſouthward and northward, than it docs now; and in very 
high tides it has been known even within memory to'come a great way. 


BETWEEN Brugh and Drumbrugh is ſomewhat more than four mcaſured 
miles. It is not to be expected that any caſtellum ſhould be viſible here, conſid e 3 
the ruinous ſtate of the wall; but computing after the ſame manner as bete, 
there muſt have been five caſtella between theſe two ſtations, the laſt of which 
is pretty near to the ſtation at Drumbrugh. 


Ar Drumbrugh is a fort about five chains ſquare, whoſe ramparts arc large, 
and the ditch very deep. Out of this fort abundance of ſtones have been 
taken. It is very probable, that the houſe and garden walls have been built 
with the ſtones of the wall and ſtation, and that it has the name of ce (as 
IVhitley caſtle) from the old Roman fort; for the ſcat is not built in the form 
of a caſtle. There ſeemed to be ſomewhat like a ditch to the ſonth of the 
houſe, which I ſuſpected might have been Hadrian's ; but this I dare not depend 
on. I am much of opinion, that Severns's wall may here too have fallen in 
with the north ſide of the ſtation, As for the altars and inſcriptions that are 
here, tis generally ſaid, that they were all brought from another place. And 
tis certain from Cambden *, that the two curious inſcriptions which yet remain 
at this place, and are legible, did not originally belong to it. Whether any 
other altars which are here, and whole inſcriptions are effaced, may have at 
| firſt been found here, I can't determine. 


A LITTLE beyond Drumbrugh caſtle, Severns's wall begins again to appear 
plain in the ſecond degree, and the ditch is allo to be diſcerned, and continues 
nearly in this ſtate all the way to Bowulneſs. About half a mile on the caſt 
of Boulneſs the wall meaſured ten foot in height, tho' the facing ſtones are 
removed. As for Hadrian's vallum, 1 have ſaid before, thar the track of it 
is intirely loft, And yet I am rather of opinion, that it has gone beyond 
Drumbrugh, and down to the Solway frith; and that this may have been one 
reaſon Why Severus s wall has formed ſuch an angle in its way to Boulneſs. 


Tux diſtance between Drumbrugh and Boulneſs is near three miles and an 
half; one caſtellum is viſible, which falls in the proper place, when the com- 
putation is carried on, and juſt ſeven furlongs allowed for the diſtance between 
the caſtella. This caſtellum is fourteen furlongs from Boulneſs ; ſo that there 
has been another between this and the ſtation, which has ſupplicd rhe place of 
the laſt. If the wall was begun at Boulneſs, then the caſtellum has been built 
juſt at a proper diſtance. 


AT Boulneſ5, beſides coins and other antiquities found there, as alſo an 
inſcription, a copy whereof is yet at Appleby ©, there are ſtill the viſible remains 
of a ſtation. The village now ſtands, and the fort has ſtood, upon a rock or 
promontory, on the edge of Solway frith; and it is not to be doubted but 

the 


: Pag. 1015. © See the obſervations on the Cumberland in- 
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the church, and what other ſtone buildings are in the village, have been raiſed 
out of its ruins. 


THe ſtation muſt have ſupplied them ſufficiently with what ſtones they have 
uſed in their houſes, moſt of which are made of clay; ſo that they have not 
gone to any diſtance to fetch ſtones from the wall, the remains of which are 
conſiderable not far from this place on the caſt, but there is no appearance of 
it to the weſt. Cambden*® ſuppoſes that the wall begun a mile beyond Boulneſs, 
from the foundations that appear at low water; but upon enquiry into this 
matter, I could not find any thing about it, which could be relied on, and 
therefore am of opinion that it has been the foundation of one of the ſmall 
forts, which were placed along the ſhore of the frith, that led him into this 
miſtake. When the tide is out, the river is fordable here. I rode it the 
evening I was there, but was told it could not be forded below; ſo that it is 


probable the wall has terminated in this ſtation. | 


Fo the better repreſenting the preſent appearance of the ruins of the wall, 
I have added both a general map of the whole wall, and alſo particular maps 
of the parts of it upon a larger ſcale. In theſe the ſeveral black lines are 
deſigned to expreſs, according to their number, the reſpective degrees of 
appearance, as I have fixed them in the beginning of this chapter. The ſeyeral 
members of the works, and their exact diſtances, could not be diſtinctly repre- 
ſented on a ſcale of that ſize z but to ſupply this, I have given a yet larger 
draught of ſo much of the walls as lies between two caſtella, and a profile or 
ſection of the walls, as I ſuppoſe they were in their original ſtate. The interval 
between the two innermoſt lines in the maps, that is, between the moſt 


* northerly line of Hadrian's vallum and the moſt ſoutherly one of Severns's 


wall, ſhews the diſtance between the two works of Hadrian and Severus in 
the ſeveral parts of the country. The pricked lines north from Severus wall 
repreſent the ditch, according to its degrees of appearance; but there was not 
room in the maps to expreſs Hadrian's ditch, between the two walls, in the 


{ame manner. 


CHAPTER X 


The antient and preſent ſtate of the Roman 
wall in Scotland, and the torts upon it. 


has reached from the frith of Forth to the frith of Clyde ; for the inſcrip- 
tions found on this wall (as has been ſaid alrcady *) put the former out 
of doubt, and we haye ocular demonſtration of the latter. 


1 is very certain that this wall was built by Antoninus Pius, and that it 


THERE are on this wall, as well as on that in the north of England, 

a ſeries of forts or ſtations, a particular account of which will be given after- 
wards. I would only now obſerve, that many of theſe forts at leaſt wetc in 
all probability prior to the wall, which I have alſo ſhewn to have been the 
caſe with reſpect to thoſe ſtations on the walls of Hadrian and Severus. The 
argument for proof of this is the ſame in both caſes; that the wall does ſome- 
times manifeſtly make a turn with no other view. but that of coming up to 4 
ſtation, and falling in with the north rampart of it, by which means it ons 
| quits 

2 Pag. 1017. © See abo 98. 
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Chap. 10. the Roman wall in Scotland. 


quits ground rather more adyantagious than that in which it procceds, as 1 
ſhew in the following account. I therefore think it moſt probable, that theſe 
are the principal part of thoſe forts which Julius Agricola erected croſs this 
j/thmus, in the fourth ſummer after he came over legate to Britain. 


I Can'T venture to affirm, that the Romans carried on this wall from weſt 
to caſt, as I think I have ſufficiently proved they did in building that of Severys®, 


BEFORE we can determine the exact length of this wall, we muſt enquire 
where it has ended both on the caſt and the weſt. Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes 
Catr-ridden (uſually called Carinn) to be the eaſtern limit of the wall, and 
Old Kirkpatrick the weſtern*®. Others think it has reached farther weſt, and 
not ſo far caſt ; ſuppoſing Dunglaſ to be the weſtern limit, and Kinniel the 
eaſtern. The common opinion and tradition of the people there is in favour 
of Dunglaſs. They talk of ſtriking ſometimes upon the foundation of the 
Roman wall at the Cloſe, not half a mile north-caſt from Old Kirkpatrick ; 
and then if the wall has proceeded nearly in the ſame line, it muſt have gone 
as far as Dunglaſs before it reached the frith. At Dwunglaſs there is a ſort of 
promontory, and the land juts out into the frith, which is deep here cloſe to 
the ſhore ; whereas near O/d Kirkpatrick the bottom is flat, and the river 
ſhallow, ſo that at low water there would be room enough to pals by the end 
of the wall. Beſides, the military way has certainly been continued as far as 
Dunglaſs, for it is ſtill very viſible at Dunnerbuck within half a mile or little 
more of Dunglaſs. This at leaſt makes it evident that there has been a ſtation 
at Dunglaſs, whether we ſuppoſe the wall to have been ſo far continued or 
not. The principal arguments againſt the opinion of the wall's being continued 
ſo far as Danglaſs, are theſe; that there are no certain viſible remains of it 
farther weſt than Old Kirkpatrick, the ſeeming faint appearance of the ditch 
near Dunnerbuck not being ſuch as can be depended on; and that the moun- 
tains on the north ſide, along the skirts of which it muſt have been carried 
on to Dunglaſs, would render the continuation of it almoſt entirely uſeleſs. 


To theſe may be added the authority of Bede*, who fays © it ended at the town 


« of Alcluith; near Old Kirkpatrick. 


As to the eaſtern limit; that the military way has been continued as far 
as Caer-ridden, and that a ſtation has been there, is confeſſed by thoſe who 
would have the wall to end at Kinniel. This takes off from the force of 
Mr. Gordon's argument*, drawn from the antiquities found at Caer-ridden. 
And the authority of Bede, who fays it begun two miles weſt from Abercorn 
(as Caer-ridden is in fact) will ſcarce be admitted as deciſive. The ditch is 
viſible as far as Kinniel, fo that the wall muſt have come to this place; whereas 
what has been taken for remains of the wall between Kinniel and Caer ridden, 
are rather the remains of the military way which has gone not only to Caer- 
ridden, but probably to Cramond and Edinburgh. For the ditch which is 
every where elſe the moſt viſible part of the work, and always appears where 
any thing is viſible, does not appear at all in this ſpace ; and the remains, near the 
Grange houſe, make a turn, and quit the moſt advantagious ground for a rampart, 
tho the ground it lies along is proper enough for a military way. The water 
of the frith is deep near Xznniel; and the banks and rocks on the fide of it, 
ſteep and inacceſſible. At Caër-ridden it is juſt the reverſe ; and there are at 
Kinniel ſome faint veſtiges of a fort, as well as there arc evidences of one at 
Caer-ridden. g | 


ON this occaſion it may 10 be improper to recollect what has been ſaid 
concerning the wall of Severus in the north of England, and eſpecially with 


reſpect 
* Tacit. Vit. ic. cap. 23. 4 Hiſt. Eccl. I. 1. cap. 12. 
l Chap. — * ; © Ttiner. Sept. p. 60. : | 
Iriner. Septent. p. 50, 60. | 
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reſpe& to the weſtern limit of it. The So/way frith at low water is at preſent 
fordable where this wall terminates, and leaves the land almoſt dry for a long 
way, ſo as that a body of men might caſily march by the end of the wall. 
And yet, tho' the wall has been continued no farther, the ſhore of the frith 
lower down is thought to have been guarded by ſome caſtella at proper 
diſtances from one another. It does not ſeem improbable to me, that the caſe 
may have been the ſame here in Scotland. The wall perhaps has been no farther 
extended than from Kinniel or Caer-ridden to Old Kirkpatrick, tho' ſtations at 
proper diſtances have been continued farther along the ſhore of the frith, 
There is indeed good reaſon to think that both the Sofway frith, and the friths 
of Clyde and Forth, were formerly deeper, and that the tide has flowed farther 
up than it does now. But as this is equally applicable to both caſes, it does 
not hinder their being parallel to each other, either in their preſent or antient 
ſtate. The land ſeems to have gained here, tho' tis obſerved to have loſt on 
the Kentiſh and caſtern coaſt of England. 


Mn. GORDON, who meaſured from Caer-ridden to Old Kirkpatrick, makes 
the length of the wall to be thirty ſix Eng/zſh miles and eight hundred and 
eighty ſeven paces, which he ſuppoſes to be equal to thirty nine Roman miles, 
and nine hundred and ſixty nine paces*. According to the ſurvey that was 
taken by my order, it was nearly thirty four Eng/;ſh miles and three quarters 
between Old Kirkpatrick and Caer-ridden, taking only the right lines which 
were made the bates of the ſeveral off-ſets. But if allowance be made for 
the bendings and curves, which, I doubt not, Mr. Cordon comprehends in his 
meaſure, there will be little or no difference between his meaſure and mine. 
From Dwnglaſs to Old Kirkpatrick is above a mile and three quarters, and 
between Enie and Caer-ridden is above two miles and a half; fo that 
every one may eaſily from hence judge of the length of the wall, according 
to the ſeveral terminations of it, and may chuſe which of theſe are moſt 
agreeable to his own opinion. An Engliſh ſtatute mile, allowing for the diffe- 
rence between the Engliſh and the , a foot, according to the exacteſt 
computation I have met with, will contain nearly one Roman mile and a 
thirtcenth part, or thirteen Engliſh miles will make fourteen Roman. According 
to this proportion, Mr. Gordon's meaſure falls farther ſhort of forty Roman 
miles than he makes it todo. His proportion therefore ſeems to have been 
that of twelve to thirtecn, that is, he makes twelve Engliſh miles equal to 
thirtcen Raman. I am ſtrongly inclined to believe that near forty Roman 
miles has been the true length of the wall. If thirty ſix Eugliſh miles and eight 
hundred and cighty ſeven paces be admitted for the true meaſured length of 
the wall (which I believe to be very exact) and thirteen Engliſh miles be alſo 
ſuppoſed to anſwer to fourteen Roman, then the length of this wall in Roman 
meaſure will be accurately thirty nine miles and ſeven hundred and ſeventeen 
paces. According to X7philine from Dion, the leaſt breadth of the iſland of 
Britain is about three hundred furlongs, or thirty ſeven and a half Roman 
miles. Tis very probable, that meaſure relates to this very z/thmus. If we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the wall to have terminated at Kinniel and Old Kirkpatrick, 
the length of it would very ncarly agree to Dions account; but it ſeems to 
anſwer with the greateſt exactneſs between Old Kirkpatrick and Caer-ridden, 
when that diſtance is mcaſured after the ſame manner as in my ſurvey, along 
the right lines that are the baſes of the ſeveral off-ſets. For thirty four 
Engliſh miles and three quarters will be very nearly equal to thirty ſeven and 
a half Roman. | 


BurT tho Dion might make his computation after ſome ſuch manner; Jet 
'tis very probable, that when the work of the wall was meaſured out to the 


ſoldicrs that built it, every bending would then be taken into the _— 
I o 


2 Itin. Septent. pag. 64. K = pon paſſage from Xiphiline quoted before in 
chap. IV. pag. 59. E | 
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loſely examining all the inſcriptions which have been found on this 
B+ oo 50 obſcrvations readily offer themſelves. 


1 F1xÞ that the whole /egio ſecunda Auguſta was concerned in building 


this wall, but the vexillations only of the twentieth and ſixth. For cach of the 


inſcriptions which mentions the _ viceſima valens victrix, and the Iegio 
„ta victrix, take notice only of the vexillations of theſe legions as imploy ed 
in the work; whereas all thoſe inſcriptions which take notice of the /eg70 
>cunda Auguſta, as having performed any part of the work, always mention 
the whole legion. According to Hyginus the vexillation of a legion ſhould 
have no greater ſhare in any work than a cohort*. But in this caſe (which 
ſcems to be very remarkable) the quantity. of work performed by the vexil- 
lation manifeſtly appears to have nearly equalled that of the whole legion. 
A bare inſpection of the ſeveral inſcriptions might be ſufficient to evince the 
truth of this obſervation. However 1 ſhall give a more diſtin account of 


the mattcr. 


THERE are three inſcriptions which diſtinctly and clearly mention the 4410 
ſecunda Auguſta, and the number of paces built by it: 
At Cochnoch houſe 3 271 
Glaſgow 4666®© 
Calder houſe 3666 paces. 


In all 11603 
By the difference in each number of paces it is evident, that no two of theſe 
inſcriptions relate to the ſame piece of work. 


THERE are four inſcriptions of this ſame kind, which have been erected 
by the vexillatio leg. xx. v. v. three at G/aſgow, and one at Aberdeen. One 
of theſe at Glaſgow® is deficient, the ſtone being broke, and part of the in- 
ſcription broken off with it; but, as I have ſhewn in my obſervations on that 
inſcription, it clearly appears from the yacant ſpace, and the tenor of the 
inſcription, that the word vexillatio is loſt in the breach. Two of theſe 
diſtinctly contain the number of paces that were built: 

At Aberdeen 3000 *t 


Glaſgow 4411*® paces. 
Together 7411 
In the other two the number of paces is effaced, either wholly or in part. In 
one of them, namely that on the broken ſtone, the numerals px: ſtill remain 
very viſible. I think it moſt probable they have been cpx1, the ſame odd 
numbers with thoſe in the other inſcription. Among the monuments erected 
by the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta two of them contain the ſame odd numbers 666; 
but the one has four thouſand, the other three: ſo poſſibly in this caſe as one 
was 4411, this other has been 3411. If this conjecture be admitted, and this 
number be added to the ſum of the other two, it will make in all 10822 paces 
from theſe three monuments. But there is, as I have ſaid, a fourth monument i 
of the ſame kind, and erected by the ſame vexillation, which is now at Glaſgow, 
and in all other reſpects ſufficiently plain and diſtin, only the number of paces 
is intirely wanting. Let us ſuppoſe it to be in a round number 3500, and 
then the whole amount of paces built by this vexillation will be 14322. I 
have aſſigned the number 3500 to this laſt monument, becauſe it is eaſy to 


obſerve 
* Vexillarii legionum eandem pedaturam debent N. vr. 
e quam cobortes Mn quia ad ſex- e — = 
os hommes computantur. In mat. E N. xxvi 
> Scotland, N. II. * n N. vr. 
© N. nt. N. v. 
TN, x. 
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obſcrye that three, or four thouſand, are the common round numbers; and ,, 
I know of nothing to guide us in the determination of the odd number here 
I thought the beſt way was to take the medium between the two roung 
numbers. 


Ov inſcriptions fail us moſt with reſpect to the vexillation of the Jp; 
ſexta viftrix ; and yet we have two monuments very complete and expreg 
relating to this vexillation, both which are at G/aſgow. 

One mentions 4141 * 
The other 3660 * 


paces. 


Together 7801 
There is another inſcription*® found at Barhill fort, and now in Baron Clerl'; 
collection, which by the tenor and form of it ſeems to have been of the ſame 
kind with theſe I have juſt now deſcribed ; but no number of paces has ever 
been on this ſtone, and the legion is not named to which the vexillation 
belonged that erected the monument. It is moſt likely to have been that of 
the /egio ſexta victrix. But this can only be looked on as a doubtful voucher 
for three thouſand paces more. I pitch on the number of three thouſand, 
becauſe I obſerve that the other vexillation of the twentieth legion, and the 
cohors prima Cugernorum (as will appear preſently) had cach of them allotments 
of three thouſand paces exactly. This if admitted raiſes the ſum belonging 
to this vexillation to 10801. 


Bur beſides theſe, there is alſo at Edinburgh a monument! erefted by the 
cohors prima Cugernorum, Which by the contents and tenor of the inſcription 
ſcems to refer to this ſame work. How they came to be imployed in it, and 
no other auxiliary cohort, is a difficulty I have conſidered in my obſervations 
on that inſcription. This gives us an authority for three thouſand paces more. 


LET us ſce now how much we may look upon as tolerably well vouched 
for in the whole. 
; Leg. 11. Aug. built 11603 

Vexillat. leg. xx. v. v. 7411 
Vexillat. leg. v1. vic. 7801 


| 26815 all certain, 
Vexillat leg. xx. v. v. The monument certain, and 1 0 

the number very probable 34 
The ſame vexillation on a plain monument, but bs 

no number viſible, ſuppoſe at a medium + hs 

Leg. vr. vic. a monument, but no number, J Ls 
Poſe for the reaſon before mentioned | s 
Cohors prima Cugernorum 3000 


— 


In all 39726 paces, or thirty nine 
miles and ſeven hundred twenty ſix paces. This amount comes very near to 
the meaſures; according to which, as I have ſhewn, the length of the wall 
is thirty nine Roman miles and ſeven hundred and ſeventeen paces. 


IN dwelling ſo long and particularly on this head, I have anticipated what 
was neceſſary to be ſaid with reſpect to the perſons who built this wall; which 
ſufficiently appears from the forcgoing calculation, ſo that nothing more needs 
be added to it. | 


AS 


2 Scotland, N. vii. © N. xv1. 
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As to the nature and ſtructure of this wall, Capitolinus tells us it was made 
of turf, where he ſays, alio muro ceſpititio dutto, as I have had occaſion to ſhew 
alrcady *. But Mr. Gordon concluded from his own obſervations that the foun- 
dation was of ſtone , tho' the ſuperſtructure might be only of turf. And 
fince that gentleman made his ſurvey, this foundation of ſtone has been laid 
open and dug up for near a mile together, from the middle of Ferguſton 
moor caſt of New Kirkpatrick almoſt to the village of Simmerſton. The 
Laird of Donuglaſton has uſed the ſtones for building a park wall. Some conduits 
were alſo diſcovered in the foundation of the wall for the paſſage of water 
through it, cither to keep the work dry, or pcrhaps to bring water into the 
ditch. The thickneſs of it may alſo be known exactly, and is about four yards. 


IN building this wall they have followed ſome of the ſame rules which 
have been obſerved in Severus's wall in the north of England. Particularly 
it has been carried as much as could be on the brow of the hill, where there 
was any, or at leaſt on the declivity, ſo as to have a deſcent on the north. 
And this, like the wall of Severus, docs not take the directeſt courſe from 
ſea to ſea, but fetches a compals for the ſake of the higher grounds. Some 
ſuppoſe this to haye been done partly to avoid inundations, which the lower 


grounds might be liable to. But I could ſee no ſufficient reaſon to conclude 


that there ever had been ſuch a regular ſeries both of ſquare caſtella, and of 
ſmaller turrets on this wall, as I have ſhewn there was on JSeverus's. 'Tis true, 
that beſides the larger forts on this wall, which ſeem to have ſtood at regular 
diſtances, there arc a ſmaller kind of exploratory turrets, or mounts yet viſible 
here and there; but they are ſo few and ſo ſituated, that one cannot conclude 
from what now appears, that the ſeries of them has been ſo regular and uni- 
form, as I have ſhewn that was on the wall of Severus. Theſe in Scotland 
have, as the wall itſelf, conſiſted of earth or turf, and ſo were more liable to be 
demoliſhed than the caſtella of Severns's wall, which were built with ſtone 
ſtrongly cemented. | 


THERE belongs to this work a great ditch, much larger than that of Severus, 
on the ſouth ſide of which has been the main agger, vallum, or rampart z 
and ſouth again from the rampart a large military way well paved, but not 
very high raiſed, The proportions of theſe, as near as I could judge, are 
repreſented in the profile. Beſides theſe Mr. Gordon is of opinion that there 
has been an agger on the north ſide of the ditch. But I can't ſay that I am 
ſatisfied as to this matter. I ſaw indeed in ſome places ſomewhat that looked 
like a north rampart, but it was juſt on the edge of the ditch, and no where 
like the north agger of Hadrian's vallum. At one or two parts I obſerved 
a mixture of ſtones among the earth on the north fide of the ditch, as if there 
had been ſomewhat of a payement or military way there : But the appearance 
is too uncertain to be depended on. I have ſaid before, that this wall kept 
as much as poſſible on the brow of a hill, or on a declivity, ſo as to over- 
look the plain below, that lies north from it. The rubbiſh thrown out of 
the ditch ſeemed in ſome parts to have been deſignedly leveled or plained, ſo as to 
form ſomewhat like a terraſs; on the north of which again is ſometimes a gradual 
deſcent, almoſt like a modern glacis, which appears in other places where 
there is no ſuch terraſs. This I believe was moſtly natural, tho' I imagined 


that in ſome places it had been improved by art. At one place this elevation 


on the north ſide of the ditch appeared juſt like a heap of rubbiſh thrown out 
of the ditch. But it is not for any conſiderable ſpace, or in many places, 
that there is any appearance at all of this kind. | 


THE military way is indeed yery magnificent and beautiful in ſeyeral places. 
It has been, as I oblerved before, paved moſtly with large ſtones, where the 
| ground 
: * Chap. tv. pag-50. v Itin. Septent. p. 63. 
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Wit ground was low or watry ; but where the ground was higher and dryer the 
18 ſtones were ſmaller. It appeared to me much of the ſame make and nature 
with the grand military way that croſſes the wall not far from Falkirk, runnin» 
| north and ſouth. As far as I could judge, the military way has gone as directly 
ny as it well could from fort to fort, and ſo ſometimes leaves the wall a little, bur 
| never very far, not (except in one particular inſtance) above an hundred and 
| forty yards at the moſt. This with other conſiderations confirmed me in my 
opinion that the military way, as well as ſome of the forts, was prior to the 
wall. Julius Agricola is ſuppoſed to have laid moſt of our military ways in 
Britain; but whether he laid this among others, I ſhall not venture to determine, 
I could not however diſcqgver any other military way that run croſs the z/thmus. 
Did it appear evident that a north agger had been continued originally from 
one end to the other, I ſhould have ſuſpected it might have been an old mili- 
tary way in this caſe, as well as Hadrziar's in the other. But I don't think there 
has been any ſuch agger belonging to this wall. | 


; HAviNG premiſed thus much in the general, I ſhall now proceed to a more 
particular deſcription of this wall, and ſhew the courſe it takes, the rivulets it 
croſſes, and the villages through or near which it paſſes, with its different degrees 
of appearance; as alſo give a more particular account of the ſeveral forts that 
have been upon it: in the ſame manner as I have before deſcribed Hadrians 
vallum, and the wall of Severus, in the north of England. I ſhall begin at 
the weſtern limit, where my ſurvey was begun, as well as Mr. Gordons. 


Dunglaſs. I HAVE already ſaid, that it has been made a queſtion, whether the wall 
began at Dunglaſs or at Old Kirkpatrick ; and have hinted at the reaſons on 
both ſides. Old Kirkpatrick- and Caer-ridden are made the termini by 
Mr. Gordon, and upon the whole I rather incline to his ſentiment. However 
there has been in all probability a Roman fort at Dwunglaſs, the ruins of which 
might caſily be buried in the modern fort erected there by Oliver Cromwell, 
which alſo is now become ruinous. From Dunglaſs to Old Kirkpatrick is 
near two miles. And this, if I am not miſtaken, has been for the moſt part 
obſerved as the regular diſtance between the forts in this ſeries ; in which reſpect 
it differs from that on the wall of Severus, the forts in general alſo ſtanding 
cloſer on this wall, than on that in the north of England. 


Old Kirkpatrick. IT is generally ſuppoſed that there has been a Roman ſtation at Old Kirk- 

patrick, which is confirmed by the Roman ſtones and inſcriptions found at that 

place ; but the ditch and ramparts are now leveled, or loſt in the town. All 

the parts of the work are very obſcure near the town. Bur a little farther 

caſt, after the wall has croſſed Sandyford-burn, the ditch and military way begin 

to appear; the military way at Caer-leith, and the ditch at the Gate-/ide of 

Auchintoſhen. Near this Gate-/ide, and about three chains north from the 

wall, is a ſmall tumulus, and a pond, which when almoſt drained by Mr. Bu- 

4 chanan, the owner of the eſtate, was found to be lined with hewn ſtone ; 

14 and tis that gentleman's opinion it may have been a Roman bath. All the 

way from hence to Duntocher the military way is in the ſecond degree, the 

ditch and vallum each in the firſt. But after it has paſſed the mill and water of 

Duntocher, the vallum and ditch, both very faint, aſcend the hill directly, 

and fall in with the north rampart and ditch of the fort. The military way 

is here very grand in the third degree at leaſt, and fetching a compals goes on 

the ſouth ſide of the fort. The diſtance between Old Kirkpatrick and the tort 
at Duntocher is very little more than two miles. 


I ; 
| Duntocher. THE fort of Duntocher is ſituated at the top of the riſing ground, that 
4 | aſcends from the water ; and by reaſon of its high ſituation has a large proſpect. 
The north rampart, or that part of the wall which forms it, runs along the 
very top of the hill; and the fort ſtands upon a gentle declivity open — y 
| 3 outh ; 
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ſouth ; a ſituation I have frequently obſerved to be much liked and choſen by the 
Romans. A ſmall branch of the military way enters the caſt gate of the fort, but 
the grand way goes round it. The figure and dimenſions of the fort appear from 
the draught of it. Some curious Roman antiquitics, ſtones and medals, haye 
been found here. Before I leave this place, 1 muſt farther obſerve, that about 
a furlong to the north, on the caſt ſide of Duntocher water, there is a hill 
ſuppoſed to be artificial, pretty plain at the top, and with ſomewhat like ter- 
raſles about it; as alſo a bridge near the mill, one arch of which is ſuppoſed 


by ſome to be Roman. 


Tux wall having left Duntocher, croſſes a ſmall brook that runs into Dun- 
zocher water, and goes on to Cladden, paſſing on the north ſide of the village. 
And for this ſpace the vallum is in the firſt degree, the military way and ditch 
each in the ſecond, except that the ditch paſſing through ſome plowed ground, 
is fainter for about afurlong before it comes to Cladden. After the wall has croſſed 
Cladden burn, where the military way is about three chains diſtant from the 
ditch, it aſcends Hutchiſon hill, where the vallum is loſt, and the ditch itſelf 
appears only in the firſt degree. The military way ſoon after croſſing the water, 
leaves the wall, and in order to avoid climbing the hill goes round the ſouthern 
skirt of it. But it is here very faint and obſcure, the ground through which 
it paſſes being in tillage. About three furlongs caſt of Cladden, the military 
way is twenty chains from the ditch, and both become more viſible than they 
were before, being now in the ſecond degree, tho' the vallum itſelf is not yet 
to be diſcerned. This circumſtance of the military way fetching ſuch a compaſs 
is pretty remarkable, and brings to my mind the caſe of Hadrian's north agger, 
which frequently runs along the ſouthern skirts of the hills, and ſometimes, 
as ncar Halton in Northumberland, makes a ſudden turn to go about one; 
which perhaps may confirm my conjecture as to its being a military way, from 
this circumſtance of the military way here in Scotland. But I return to the wall, 
which, all things continuing in much the ſame ſtate, comes next to the Peel. glen. 
And where the military way croſſes the brook, there probably has been a 
bridge; ſome part of the foundation being thought by ſome to be yet remaining, 
and ſeveral Roman ſtones well dreſſed, and ſome of them chequered, are till 
to be ſeen. There is alſo ſome appearance of the ruins of a ſmall fort or 
caſtellum, juſt at the village, which very probably has robbed both it and the 
neighbouring bridge of moſt of their materials. This fort muſt have ſtood low, 
and between two hills, Hutchiſon hill on the one ſide, and Caſtle hill on the 
other, by which the proſpect is intercepted. The enemy might indeed march 
under cover and out of ſight of all the other forts on the wall, along a winding 
hollow ſpace, from the mountains on the north ſide of the wall to this very 
part of it. And poſſibly this caſtellum was erected here for the ſecurity of the 
paſs, and the defence of this part of the wall. Tis plain it has not been one 
of the principal forts in the ſeries, for it is too near to that of Caſtle- Hill. 
The vallum and military way are loſt in plowed ground, as they aſcend this 
hill. The ditch is viſible in the firſt or ſecond degree, till it comes near the fort, 
and then it alſo diſappears. The diſtance between Duntocher fort and Caſtle-hill 
is about two miles, which, as I obſerved before, has been the regular mean 
interval between the forts on this wall. It is ſometimes indeed enlarged or 


contracted a quarter of a mile or more for the benefit of a river, and the con- 


venience of a high ſituation ; but when this is done, two intervals added 
together ſeldom fail of making four miles very nearly. 


C4STLE-HILL fort is not of the largeſt ſort, but has the moſt extenſive 
proſpect of any, Bar-hill only crerpted. It reaches as far weſt as the end of 
the wall, and as far caſt as Bar- hill. A great part of the ſhires of Renfrew, 
Lenox, and Clydeſdale are within view. The nearneſs of the ſmall fort at 
Peel-glen may be one reaſon why this was no larger. The rivulet at Peel- 
len is the neareſt water to it, and this is above a quarter of a mile ME: 
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The military way, that was loſt before, is very viſible as it paſſes the ſouth 
ſide of the fort, and the vallum itſelf has formed the north rampart. But 
now both this and the other ramparts of this fort are almoſt leyeled, the 
ſtones having been uſed in building the neighbouring villages. Thorns grow 
round the ramparts, which make it more viſible ar a great diſtance, and gave 
an opportunity of making frequent obſervations on it, and ſo of aſcertaining 


its ſituation with the greateſt exactneſs in the ſurvey. Ionly farther add, that 


this fort, as uſual, ſtands on a gentle declivity expoſed to the meridian ſun, 
and that ſome curious Roman antiquities have been found here. 


THE wall leaving Ca/tle-hi/l and running eaſt, about one point nearly to the 
ſouth, paſſes on the north ſide of a little houſe called the Moſs head of Led- 
camrock, aſcending Camrock hill, and afterwards running down towards the 
village of New Kirkpatrick, The vallum is ſcarce to be diſcerned all this 
way, but the ditch is viſible in the firſt or ſecond degree, moſtly in the ſecond, 
The military way is the moſt remarkable for this whole ſpace, and therefore 
I ſhall give a more particular account of it. It is generally about two or three 
chains diſtant from the ditch, and in the ſecond or third degree all the way. 
At leſs than a quarter of a mile's diſtance from Caſtle- hill, the military way 
makes a turn towards the ditch, with no other view that I could diſcern but 
to avoid a little wet ground that is to the ſouth. About a quarter of a mile 
farther caſt the military way comes up near the ditch. The wall, before it 
comes to New Kirkpatrick, in order to ſecure ſome riſing ground, and come 
up to the fort, turns firſt almoſt ſouth-eaſt, and then again runs pretty much 
caſterly, the military way running parallel to it. Near New Kirkpatrick 
the wall and ditch diſappear. The crof7s (as they call them) have been in 
tillage time immemorial, ſo that it is the leſs to be wondered at, that all is leveled 
there; and the ground fo called lies on both ſides (caſt and weſt) of New 
Kirkpatrick ; yet the military way, being here the ſame with the highway, 
is no where in the whole track more conſpicuous and magnificent, than near 
this village. Here the ridge of hills on the north ſide, that had all along kept 
pretty near to the wall, and never above a mile and a half from it, goes farther 
off. The ſight is ſtill bounded on the north by a ridge of hills, but now at a much 
greater diſtance, I can't but think, that when the Romans built this wall, 
they muſt have been poſleſſed of theſe mountains, and the enemy driven farther 
off, or elſe they would have been liable to frequent aſſaults and interruptions 
as they were building. I have already ſhewn that when the Romans built the 
walls in the north of England, they were probably poſſeſſed of a good part 
of the country beyond the i/thmus, acroſs which they built the walls *; and 
this is moſt likely alſo to have been the caſe here. But to return; the diſtance 
between Caſtle-hill and New Kirkpatrick is only a mile and a quarter, which 
is the leaſt interval of any, tho' it is balanced in ſome meaſure by the greater 
diſtance between the two next, I mean New Kirkpatrick and Bemulie. Theſe 
forts particularly ſeem to have been prior to the wall, which here quits its 
ſtreight line, and the more adyantagious ground, in order to come up to them. 
The turns it makes for this purpoſe appear beſt from the map. | 


Tux fort at New Kirkpatrick is in the caſt part of the village, and of an 
oblong figure. The wall has very probably fallen in with the north rampart, and 
the military way paſſes through it. The gates at which the military way enters 
and goes out, arc nearly in the middle of the caſt and weſt ramparts. There is 
a riyulet that runs on the north ſide of the fort, for the ſake of which this 
ſituation ſeems to have been choſen, which in other reſpects is not ſo conve- 
nient; for it is both low, without any conſiderable proſpect or ſtrength, and 


too near the fort of Caſtle-Hill. 


Tux wall, after it has left New Kirkpatrick, takes its courſe nearly caſt- 


ſouth-caſt, and croſſes a ſmall rivulet called Ferguſton burn. Here the mw 
an 
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and ditch are entirely loſt, tho' the military way be in the third degree. In 
aſcending Ferguſton hill (or moor) the ditch becomes again very conſpicuous. 
About a mile caſt from New Kirkpatrick, the wall changes its courſe, 
and runs ncarly caſt-north-eaſt, the ditch and military way being both very 
diſtin, but the vallum not to be diſcerned. It is here that Mr. Graham of 
Done laſton has dug up the foundations of the wall, as I ſaid before. The ſtones 
of this foundation are much of the ſame ſhape and ſize with thoſe of the wall 
of Severus, ſquare and dreſſed, and ſeveral of them chequered, but they did 
not appear to have been cemented with lime. What they called the conduits 
were not only carried through the wall, but alſo under the military way. 
They conſiſted of two erect ftones facing each other, and one at the top that 
reſted upon them; the paſſage was large enough for a man to creep through it. 
1 can ſcarce think of any other uſe this could be for, but either for conveying 
or draining of water, and yet there does not appear at this part any great 
occaſion for drains. This therefore has given occaſion to a conjecture that the 
ditch has been originally a wet ditch, and that the uſe of theſe conduits has 
been to convey water into it, which might be done from ſome higher ground 
that lies a little to the ſouth. Near Eaſt Boglair the wall makes two remarkable 
turns, fetching a compals in order to avoid ſome marſhy ground, inclining 
to the ſouth in its deſcent towards that part of the wall over-againſt Boglarr, 
and then turning again to the north in its aſcent from it. At the head of this 
riſing ground it bends its courſe again more towards the ſouth, and paſſes between 
Temple which is on the north, and Millochin which lies to the ſouth of it; and 
then goes directly through Simmerſton to Bemulie. The foundation of the wall 
being laid bare, makes the line of it at preſent viſible and certain as far as this 
is the caſe. The ditch here appears almoſt all the way in the ſecond degree. 
The military way is quite ſunk and loſt in the ſoft ground over-againſt Baglair. 
But at S7mmerſton there is ſome appearance of it again. From New Kirkpatrick 
to Bemulie is above two miles and a quarter in a ſtreight line; but if the turns 


and compaſs the wall here fetches be taken into the computation, it will be 


conſiderably more. | 


THE fort at Bemulie ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the river Kelvin, and at the 
weſt end of the village. And here the ruins of the Roman town or out- 
buildings are very remarkable. Several ſubterraneous vaults have been diſco- 
vered, and Roman antiquities found here. The weſt ſide of the fort is ill 
very viſible, and appears to have had a fourfold rampart and ditch. The wall 
| ſeems to have come up to the north rampart of this fort, without forming the 

whole of it; and the ſituation has ſomewhat peculiar in it. For it ſtands upon 
a gentle declivity expoſed to the north, and is as I have ſaid on the ſouth ſide 
of the river. The ground on which it ſtands is wet, and the proſpect every 
way is but inconſiderable ; ſo that a fort on the north ſide of the Kelvin would 
ſeem to have had a more adyantagious ſituation in many reſpects. Perhaps the 
river might be looked upon as an additional ſecurity to the fort, running on 
the north or enemies ſide. For it is a large river, and they ſay not often forda- 
ble for any time together, being frequently on a ſudden encreaſed by the 
torrents that run from the neighbouring mountains; where the rain falls in 
greater plenty, and the ſnow lies much longer than in the lower parts of the 
country. It is hard to know with certainty where the wall has croſſed this 
river ; but as far as can be judged by the laſt appearance and tendency of it, on 
each ſide the river, it ſeems to have been nearly as it is repreſented in the draught 
of the fort, and in the particular map of this part of the wall. 


FROM Bemulie the wall bends its courſe nearly caſt-north-caſt ; and the ditch 
being here very wide and deep, appears in its greateſt perfection, and may be 
reckoned in the fourth degree. There is alſo ſome faint appearance of the vallum. 
The military way is in the ſecond degree about two or three chains from the 
ditch, and runs parallel to it. Thus they proceed for above half a mile, _ 
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the ditch is full of water great part of the way. The wall then enters Calde- 
parks, the ditch ſtill continuing in much the ſame ſtate. The walls of theſe 
parks have probably been built with the ſtones of the military way, which ig 
not ſo viſible now, as when Mr. Gordon made his ſurvey. The wall next enters 
Calder wood, the military way and ditch being both very grand, but eſpecially 
the ditch. Thus they continue till they come near Calder burn (which is about 
a quarter of a mile eaſt from the place where the wall entered the wood) where 
all diſappear. A little to the caſt of this rivulet is an exploratory mount, in 
the figure of the lower part of a pyramid, having a rectangular parallelogram 
for its baſe. On the north ſide is a ditch yet viſible, which turns round the 
two corners. The top is flat, and the figure of it is a regular oblong. The 
diſtance between Bemulie and Calder church is near two miles, and the bearing 
about caſt-north-caſt, a little more caſterly. 


THe diſtance, ſituation, and ſome faint appearance of remains, plead for ; 
ſtation near Calder church. But if there has been a Roman fort or town here, 
it has been much plundered by the village, and leveled by the plough ; for what 
remains there are now, are but doubtful and faint. The ſtation is moſt likely 
to have been in the grounds called the crofrs, and theſe have been in tillage 
time immemorial *. | 


THE wall leaves the church-town of Calder, and proceeds in the fame 
courſe as before, that is, a little more eaſterly than eaſt-north-eaſt ; tho' ſcarce 
any certain veſtiges are to be diſcoyered, till we come half a mile caſt from 
this village, where the ditch begins to appear more diſtinctly. As for the mili- 
tary way, it has poſſibly fallen in with the preſent high road to Kirkintilloch, 
which is but about three chains from the ditch where it appears. After this the 
ditch and military way appear in the ſecond degree, ſtill keeping the ſame 
diſtance, but the vallum docs not diſtinctly appear. The wall next paſſes to 
Eaſt Calder, which lies to the north of it, there being a peet- moſs or moral; 
between the village and the wall. Cloſe to the north ſide of the wall the ditch 
and military way are here viſible in the ſecond degree, and nearer than before to 
cach other. A little farther the wall croſſes a rivulet which runs into the Kelvin, 
where every thing by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of the ground is more obſcure. 
But ſoon after the ditch begins to appear, and runs along the brow of a hill, 
from whence there is a pretty ſteep deſcent to the Kelvin, which is not far 
from it. Half a mile farther the wall croſſes Eaſt Calder-burn, the ditch conti- 
nuing in the ſame ſtate, but the military way docs not appear. Half a mile 
farther brings us ro the crofts of Kirkintilloch, where nothing is viſible. Nor 
is there any certain appcarance between this and Xirkintilloch, except that the 
military way ſeems to appear for about a chain near a little houſe called the 
Calf-moor-houſe. From Calder church to the weſt end of Kzrkmtilloch is 
above two miles and a half, and the main courſe of the wall all the way 1s 
eaſt-north-caſt. 


Arx the weſtend of Kirkintilloch (which ſome ſuppoſe to have been formerly 
called Caer-pentalloch) ſtands another Roman fort, called the Peel, ſmall but very 
ſtrong, and the beſt preſerved of any. It has had a double rampart of hewn ſtone, 
ſtrongly cemented with lime. They were jult at the time of the ſurvey working 
ſtones out of it, and it was ſurprizing to ſee how freſh both they and the lime 
ſeemed to be, and ſome of them were chequered. The caſt entry only is viſible. 
On the north ſide is a conſiderable deſcent, and the proſpect from it is pretty 
good. According to the common opinion and tradition the wall has paſſed 


on the ſouth ſide of this fort; which, if true, might account for the extra- 
1 | . Ff Or 


I bave ſometimes 4 pected that the exploratory ſelves; and that the uſe of them has been for 4 
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ordinary ſtrength of it. But perhaps the military way has been miſtaken for 
the wall, which notwithſtanding this common opinion, may have formed the 
north rampart of the ſtation. When it firſt appears again, the line ſeems to 
point towards it. This firſt appearance of the wall is above half a mile from 
the ſtation, tho' not far from the caſt end of the town of Kirkintilloch, after 
it has paſſed a ſmall river called the Zogy, which flows through a part of this 
town, and ſoon after empties itſelf into the Kelvin. At this place there is 
(ome faint appearance of the ditch, but the military way is loſt in the plowed 
round. The bearing of the wall from hence to the next fort at Auchindavy 
5 all the way nearly caſt-north-eaſt. Where the military way appears in this 
interval, it is about three chains diſtant from the ditch. The wall and ditch 
arc for the moſt part in the firſt and ſecond degree, and crols only one rivulet 
not a mile from Auchindauy. From the Peel at Kirkintilloch to the fort at 
Auchindavy is near a mile and three quarters. 


Tux dimenſions and ſtate of the fort at the village of Auchindavy may be 
judged of by the draught. It has been encompaſled with a triple rampart and 
ditch. The ground on which it ſtands is marſhy, no deſcent from it but to 
the north, and but little there; ſo that the trenches are for the moſt part 
filled with water. The military way is very viſible, paſling by the ſouth ram- 
part of the fort, where there is a viſible entry into it. Roman antiquities 
have been found here, and ſome altars may be ſcen in the walls of the houſes 
of the village, but no inſcriptions on them. 


FROM Auchindavy to Skirvay, the vallum is ſometimes to be ſeen in the 
firſt degree, and the ditch in the ſecond, but the military way is ſometimes 
quite ſunk in the watry grounds. After the wall has croſſed a rivulet, it 
aſcends to the manſion-houſe of Skirvay, and ſeems to have paſſed through 
the gardens, tho' not now to be diſcerned. About a furlong more to the 
caſt the ditch begins to appear, but the military way not till a furlong farther. 
Here the military way is within half a chain of the ditch, and is in the ſecond 
degree. Another furlong brings the wall to a few houſes called the Queich, 
and then to a few more a little to the ſouth, called the Bar, which ſeems to 
have given name to Barhill, which the wall now begins to aſcend. In aſcending 
this hill the ditch appears more grand than before, in the ſecond and third 
degree; the military way is here alſo very viſible, and ſtill continues very near the 
ditch : and thus they proceed to Barhill fort. The diſtance between Auchin- 
davy fort, and this of Barhill is exactly two miles, and the main courſe of the 
wall from the one to the other is ſtill caſt-north-caſt, very nearly. 


B ARHILL fort deſerves a particular regard and deſcription. Its ſituation 


and ſtrength, and the ruins of buildings within it are very remarkable. The 
hill has, as it were, two ſummits, oppoſite to cach other. The yall and ditch 
paſs over the more northerly ſummit, but the more ſoutherly is the higher. 
To build a fort upon either of theſe was neither convenient nor practicable: 
it is therefore erected upon the moſt convenient ſpot of ground that could have 
been choſen ; a little ſouth from the wall, and about a furlong weſt from the 
ſummit of the hill, on the uſual gentle declivity facing the ſouthern or ſouth- 
weſt ſun, and under cover from the eaſt and north-caſt winds. From the op 
of this hill is a moſt extenſive proſpect. Both the friths of Clyde and Fort 

may be ſeen hence, and it is ſuppoſed to be equidiſtant from them. There 
are ſome ſprings of water a little ſouth from the fort. On the north ſide of 
the north rampart, the ground falls pretty ſuddenly, and the deſcent that way 
is very ſteep. For this reaſon perhaps the fort has had a triple rampart and 
ditch on all ſides but the north. The praetorium is viſible, and of a ſimilar 


figure with the fort itſelf. And three rows of ruins reſembling ramparts and 


ditches appear within the practorium, which arc repreſented in the draught. 
There is a branch goes of from the principal military way to the north _— 
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of this fort, and goes out again at the caſt entry, and then paſſing round the 
ſouth ſide of the ſouthern ſummit, comes up again to the main way. 


FROM Barhill the wall bends its courſe more to the caſt, bearing ney; 
eaſt and by north. It leaves, about ſix chains to the ſouth, a ſingle houſe 
which bears the name of Barhill, about half a mile caſt from the fort. Soon 
after the military way approaches very near to the ditch, both being in the 
ſecond degree, the ditch ſometimes more; the vallum allo appearing, tho not 
very large. Here the wall enters on a ridge of rocks, near the bottom of 
which the ditch is cut, but not very deep, and ſometimes through a part of 
the rocks themſelves. The northern face of the rocks here (as at Severys; 
wall *) ſeems to have been cut and ſmoothed artificially, in order to render 
them more inacceſſible ; the pieces that probably have been ſtruck off for this 
purpoſe, are lying ſometimes at the bottòm of the precipices. The wall runs 
along the top of the precipice within five or ſix yards of the very brink, and 
is ſcarce any where more conſpicuous than at this part. About a quarter of a 
mile more to the caſt the wall paſſes a ſingle houſe called Aſhy-bench, and 
another called Over-Crowy. The former is near the wall, and the latter a 
furlong ſouth from it. Here the military way, which appears only in the firſt 
degree, is near the ditch, which is in the firſt or ſecond. All continues in 
much the ſame ſtate for near half a mile farther, where the wall makes a turn 
or two, bearing afterwards nearly caſt-north-caſt again. The ditch here is very 
large and deep, and in the higheſt degree. It next paſſes to the north of 
Crowy-hill, where probably there has been a ſtation. Half a mile farther to the 
caſt the wall comes to a village called Dillater, through which it paſſes, 
and then croſſes a rivulet, which ſeems to be a branch of the Kelvin near to 
its riſe. In aſcending the hill, caſt from this village, the ditch and military 
way are both in great perfection, and are near and parallel one to the other. Thus 
they proceed, till, about a mile farther, the wall comes to Meſterwood, where 
there is another viſible fort. Between Barhill and Weſterwood is three miles 
and a half, the main bearing being eaſt-north-caſt. This large interval 
would incline one to think that there has been another fort between Barhill 
and Meſteruood. And Mr. Gordon expreſſiy ſays that there has been one at 
Crowy-hill, tho' now very much leveled. And ſome ſtones with inſcriptions 
on them have been found there“. 


Ar Meſterubod are the diſtinct veſtiges of a Roman fort, a draught of which 
I have given. This fort has been ſituated on ground that's level and low, 
only there is a deſccnt from it on the north ſide. The military way paſſes 
cloſe by the wall, on the north ſide of the fort; and has not, I think, gone 
round the ramparts, as Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes. The ground about it is now wet 
and marſhy, and has formerly been covered over with wood. Both the name 
and tradition confirm this; and beſides, vaſt large fir-trees are dug out of the 
moſs. From Meſteruood and the more eaſterly houſes, called I think Nether- 
wood, the wall takes its courſe again nearly ecaſt-north-caſt ; the ditch and 
military way, which are about five chains diſtant, being each in the ſecond 
degree, or more. Thus they continue for above half a mile. In ſome parts 
of this ſpace the military way ſeems to be almoſt entire. It goes on a mile 
and a half farther, and then croſſing the Red burn, aſcends a riſing ground, 
and reaches Caſtlecary fort. Between Weſterwood fort and Caſtlecary fort is 4 
mile and three quarters, and the general bearing again caſt-north-calt. 


As Caſtlecary fort may be reckoned among the larger ſort, ſo it is one of the 
beſt preſerved in the whole ſeries. The wall here, as uſual, makes the north ram- 
part, and the other ſides have each a triple rampart and ditch. It's ſituation is pretty 
high, and it has a good proſpect, and ſeems to have been well provided with watcr. 


The ramparts have been built with free-ſtone and mortar. The ſtate and ente 


a See before, chap. Ix. pag. 146.  Irin. Septent. pag. 56. 
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of the fort may be ſeen in the draught ; and therefore I ſhall only add, that there 
is a round tumulus conſiſting of earth and ſtone about a furlong caſt from the 
fort, near a houſe or two called Booneck. It ſtands juſt on the wall, and there- 
fore one would think muſt rather have been an exploratory mount, than a 
Darrow. The wall caſt from Caſtlecary fort leaves the ridge of hills, and paſles 
through ſome low and watry places, with no other apparent view, but that of 
coming up to the more caſterly ſtations. The vallum is viſible, the ditch 
large, and the military way in the higheſt degree, and about two chains from 
the wall; About a quarter of a mile's diſtance from the fort there is a row 
of little houſes ſtanding on the wall, called the Dzke; and on the ſouth ſide 
of the wall, about ſix chains diſtant, a manſion houſe called Voodend. A little 
farther caſt the military way and ditch appear in great perfection, at the ſame 
diſtance of two chains, and continue fo to the Nether-town of Seabeg, which 
is about a mile caſt from Caſtlecary fort. In the plowed land between the 
two Heabegs, the military way is ſometimes obſcure. The ditch, which is very 
large and deep, is for the moſt part hereabout filled with water. About a 
quarter of a mile from the Nether-town the wall croſſes a brook, and a little 
farther on enters Seabeg wood. The vallum is very viſible in this wood, as 
well as the ditch and military way. After the wall has left this wood, it 
paſſes by the manſion-houſe of Seabeg, where the ditch (till appears very deep, 
and full of water. The military way ſcems to have gone through the gardens 
on the ſouth ſide of the houſe, tho not viſible now. It is not a quarter of a 
mile from hence to a village called Dzck's houſe, ncar which is a beautiful 
exploratory mount, not unlike that near Calder church. It is ſituated on the 
ſouth brink of the ditch of the wall, and has itſelf a ditch round it, except 
on the ſouth ſide. It conſiſts only of earth, but ſeems to be more regular 
and beautiful than that at Calder. Here are alſo ſome ruins, that poſſibly may 
be the remains of a ſtation. And Mr. Gordon ſays that abundance of iron and 
lead ore is dug up at this place, from whence it is conjectured that there has 
been a Roman foundary here. From Caſtlecary ro Dick's houſe is little more 


than two miles. The bearing in the general continues much the ſame ſtill, 
caſt-north-calt. | 


IF there has been a fort near Dick's houſe, no draught or farther deſcription 
of it can be expected, ſeeing the remains are ſo doubtful and obſcure. I there- 
fore proceed with my account of the wall. From Dzck's houſe the wall begins 
its courſe nearer than before to the caſt point, and at almoſt a quarter of a 
milc's diſtance croſſes a brook called Bonny-mill-dam, which runs into the river 

Bonny. For the ſpace before-mentioned the ditch only is viſible, and that in 
the ſecond degree. After this the ditch appears very great, and the vallum 
and military way become viſible. A little farther the wall croſſes another 
brook, which is alſo a part of the ſame milkdam. There are two hills nigh 
this part of the wall, called E/f-hi//s, both on the ſouth ſide of the wall. 
There 1s alſo on the north ſide of it, a little more to the weſt, another hill, 
where Grime the nephew of Eugenius encamped when he broke through the 
Wall. Some ſuſpect the two former hills to be artificial, but none think ſo of 
this; nor are there any works or entrenchments on it. The wall and its appur- 
tenances, taken all together, make as grand an appearance here as any where. 
A little farther to the eaſt there appear the veſtiges of an exploratory turret on 
the ſouth ſide of the ditch, not unlike, cither in ſhape or dimenſions, to thoſe on 
the wall of Severus. The wall proceeds in much the ſame ſtate, the military 
way being about two chains and an half from the ditch ; and a little farther 
to the caſt is a ſquare caſtellum of the ſame dimenſions with thoſe on the 
wall of Severus, that is, ſixty ſix foot ſquare. The wall continuing very 
grand, croſſes Rowin-tree-burn, the weſtern bank of which is now a very 
trightful precipice. Five chains more brings us to Roxgh-caſtle fort, which is 
not much more than a mile from Dick's houſe. ; 
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Mn. GoRDoON calls Rough-caſtle fort the moſt magnificent and entire of 
any upon the whole track of the wall '. The proſpect from this fort is good 
eſpecially towards the north. On the weſt ſide is a gentle deſcent towards Row;n. 
tree-burn. The ground is now wet, and the fort overgrown with heath. No 
ruins of buildings arc viſible, either within or without the ramparts ; which are 
lower than I ſhould have expected from Mr. Gordon's account: but I have en- 
dcayourcd to give the beſt notion of the works and contrivance in the draught, 


Tur wall andditch continuing very large, and the military way very viſible, 
running parallel to the wall, and about two chains from it, at above half x 
mile's diſtance from Rongh-caſtle, come up to Camelon, where there are the 
manifeſt remains of a conſidetable town; but there are not at preſent any diſtinct 
veſtiges of ramparts or a fortification remaining. Some conjecture that Roygh. 
caſtle has only becn a kind of appendage or ſummer encampment to Camelon, 
and that the fort in the ſeries on the wall ſhould be reckoned here, where 
the diſtance is more ſuitable to the reſt of the intervals. The proſpect and 
ſituation at Camelon arc both of them good; and the grand military way croſſes 
the wall at this place, and goes towards S7zr/zng ; tho' it is now faint and obſcure 
ncar the wall, but at a little diſtance, on the moor, it appears more diſtinctly. 
It points towards Torwood-head, which ſtands near the direct road to Stirling. 
Camelon is diſtant from Dick's houſe above a mile and three quarters, and lies 
almoſt caſt from it, a little to the north. The wall proceeds in much the 
ſame courſe, inclining rather more to the north, and continues ſtill very large, 
the vallum in the ſecond degree or more, and the ditch in the third or fourth; 
but the military way is more faint, tho” ſtill parallel to the wall. The wall 
next croſſes Tamfure-burn, and then for a little ſpace is very obſcure; but 
the ditch ſoon begins again to appear pretty conſiderable, and grows till 
larger, after it has croſſed S$rockbridge-burn, where the military way alſo 
appears, tho' but faintly. It next paſſes the manſion houſe of Bentasken, 
ſituated on the ſouth bank of the ditch, and then croſſes the Meſt- burn of 
Falkirk, where it ſcems to incline a little to the ſouth, but is quickly loſt in 
the town. The military way ſeems to have paſſed on the ſouth fide of the 
town, along a riſing ground now planted with trees. And as the wall itſelf, 
ſo probably a ſtation too, lies buried in the large town of Falkirk: For the 
diſtance on cach ſide will be very ſuitable. 


As ſoon as the wall has got well clear of the town of Falkirk, the ditch 
begins to ſhew itſelf again pretty grand. It croſſes the north avenue of Ca/- 
lender houſe, which leads from the highway to the houſe, and then enters 
the parks or incloſures, that are to the caſt of it, through which the ſouth 
bank of the ditch appears very great. After it has croſſed a brook, it leaves 
the parks, and paſſes by a village called Langton, which ſtands about three 
chains ſouth from it, and next by another village called Swzne's-dike, where 
the track of the ditch is clearly diſcernible. From hence it comes to the 
Mumrils, where in all probability there has been a ſtation 3 and Mr. Gordon 
obſerves that ſome Roman veſlels, urns, and pieces of conduits have been 
found there*. The diſtance from Falkirk to the Mumrils is juſt about two 
miles. 


FROM the Mumrils the wall goes on, but very obſcurely except that the 
ditch appears very grand at about five chains weſt from the village of Bencroſs, 
which village it paſſes, and then croſſes Wedding burn. The military way 
becomes pretty viſible, as it paſſes along a riſing ground called Cadger-brae. 
After this it paſſes by Carſ-bank and Mill hall, which ſtand on the north fide 
of it, and then croſſing Little Carſe-burn, it approaches towards the river 


Evon, paſling by Northfit and Small- burn, which are on the north ſide, = 
| t 
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the Hill which is on the ſouth fide of it. The ditch is pretty viſible part of 
this way. And according to the uſual diſtance, there ſhould have bcen a 
lation near the river Evon 3 bur I have met with no certain remains, or 
proofs of one there. 


AFTER it has croſſed the Eon (which perhaps is the ſame name with 
Avon in England) the wall paſſes through the village of Inner: evon, and ſo 
procccds, tho but obſcure, to Kinniel, and from thence as is moſt likely to 
Cair-ridden. But the ſtate and courſe of the wall at this end have been already 
conſidered in the beginning of this chapter. 


BEFORE I conclude the chapter I ſhall add a few more remarks. 


Ir we compute the length of the wall to be forty Roman miles, and make 
two miles the mean diſtance between the forts ; then we muſt ſuppoſe twenty 
one forts in all, in order to have twenty ſuch intervals. Now the following 
tations or forts (excluſive of Dunglaſs) I take to be certain, namely, O/4 
Kirkpatrick, Duntocher, Caſtle-hill, New Kirkpatrick, Bemulie, Kirkintilloch, 
Auchindavy, Barhill, Weſterwood, Caſtle-cary, Rough. caſtle or Camelon, 
Kinniel, Caer-ridden, in all thirteen. There are ſome probable reaſons for 
ſuppoſing ſtations at the church town of Calder, Crowy-hill, Dick's houſe 
near Sea-beg, Falkirk, and the Mumrils, in all five; which added to the other 
thirteen, amount to cighteen : Beſides, I ſuſpect there may have been one at 
the river Evon, tho' there is no other proof of this, but the diſtance and the 
river. All theſe make up but nineteen ſtations and eighteen intervals; ſo that 
the mean diſtance or interyals between the forts muſt be reckoned a little 
more than two miles. However it deſerves a remark, that the forts on this 
wall have been as cloſe again as thoſe on the wall of Severus. 


I HAvE not offered to give any Latin names to the forts on this wall; 
becauſe no Roman author has aſſigned them any, either in general or particular. 
We have not ſuch a ſeries of Roman names in this caſe, as the Notitia furniſhes, 
with reſpect to the ſeries of ſtations on the wall of Severus, under the title 
of ſtationes per lineam valli. 


As for the wall itſelf, I have given it the name of Antoninus Pius's wall, 
or the Roman wall in Scotland. But it will no doubt be expected here, that 
I take notice of the modern name, which is Grime's dike or Graham's dike, 
tho' I muſt confeſs I have little that is ſatisfactory to offer concerning it. I 
find there is a trench in Oxfordſbzre, as well as a military way near Hilcheſter 
in Hampſhire, which bears the ſame name of Grime's dike* ; but it is hard to 
know, whether this name in both caſes be of the ſame original, or one may 
have been borrowed from the other. I have elſewhere obſerved, that ſeveral of 
the military ways in the north bear the name of Watling ſtreet ; but whether 
for one common reaſon, or becauſe the perſon who firſt took notice of theſe 
ways in the north, had known the ſouthern Watling ſtreet before, and ſo gave 
theſe the ſame name, I cannot determine. The caſe is much the ſame here. 
I have been told that Graham in the Highland tongue ſignifies black ; but 
I cannot fay that on farther enquiry I have received any certain proof as 
to this matter. This made me inclinable to think that Grime dike might 
mean the black dike; the very name that is given to a large ditch and rampart 
that has paſſed through a great part of the county of Northumberland, running 
from welt to caſt, and tending toward the ſea not far from the town of Morpeth ; 
which no doubt has had the name from the black appearance of the agger on 
the moors: and the wall I am ſpeaking of in Scotland has in ſeyeral places 
much the ſame appearance. I know it is uſually called Grime's dike, with 

an 

* Dr. Plot's natural hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. | 
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an s annexed to the end of the firſt word, which muſt be owing to the Opinion 
of its being the name of a man. And not only Graham but Crime is a Scottiſh 
name, and this latter the name of one of their kings. The common ſtory is 
that one of this name broke through the wall, and ſo gave his own name 
to it. But I confeſs I can lay no great weight on ſuch a tradition. 


THERE is another remarkable piece of antiquity, a more particular account 
of which will perhaps be expected from me on this occaſion. What I mean 
is the antient building which uſually goes by the name of Arthur's oon, or 
oven. And I make no great doubt, but the appearance of this building, when 
viewed at a diſtance, is the true reaſon of the name. It is within ſight of 
the wall, and ſtands about two'miles north from Falkirk, and not a quarter of 
a mile north of the river Carron. It is a round building, with an aperture 
at the top, reſembling the famous Pantheon at Rome. The perpendicular 
height from the bottom to the aperture at the top is about two and twenty 
foot. The diameter of the aperture is eleven foot and a half; the internal 
diameter of the building nineteen foot and a half. It has only one win- 
dow above three foot high, the breadth of the upper part of which is two foot 
within, and of the loweſt part above three. This window is over the door, 
and reaches almoſt within two foot of the aperture. It is built with regular 
courſes of hewn ſtone. The ſtones are juſt laid level and ſmooth, one upon 
another, without any cramps of metal or cement that now appear, or being 
inſerted one into another, by having one ſtone concave and the other convex, 
as ſome (who ſeem to have followed Buchanan) have affirmed. The weight 
of the ſtones, and the skill of the architect, have been the ſecurity of the 
building. Antiquarics differ much in their ſentiments about the deſign and 
uſe of this building. Buchanan hints at three opinions, namely, that it was 
cither a temple, a trophy, or a ſepulchre of ſome great man. He inclines 
moſt to the firſt opinion, I ſhould rather chuſe the laſt. The ſecond I think 
is now given up by moſt antiquaries. Buchanan would have it a temple of 
the god Terminus. Another very learned antiquary * affirms, that the Romans 
never built temples to Terminus, who was no more than a ſtone or ſquare 
poſt ſet up to direct travellers on the road. And it is denied that Numa 
built a temple to Terminus. This gentleman therefore ſuppoſes it was a temple, 
but dedicated to Romulus the parent and primitive deity of the Romans. 
Mr. Gordon thinks © it was never deſigned for a temple of worſhip ; but was 
cc only a ſacel/um, or little chapel, contiguous to the camp, in which the 
ce vexilla or enſigns of the legions were kept.” He adds, © It may perhaps 
«© have bcen alſo uſed as a mauſoleum, or depoſitory for holding, within its 
c hollow baſement, the aſhes of ſome illuſtrious Roman who may have died 
« in that country ©,” And he thinks it may have been dedicated to Mars 
ſienifer, or ultor. But it is not ſo likely that the Romans would build any 
ſort of a temple without the wall, and ſo far from a ſtation. Nor does the 
building ſeem large and magnificent enough for a temple. I therefore look 


upon it as a funeral monument*; which is the more probable, * it 
nds 


. ® Saxis aſperis ita conſormatis, ut ſuperioris la- © rient mauſolea were. One ſide is much ruined, 
pu pars in inferiorem ſe inſerat. iſt. Scot. © and there we had an opportunity of obſerving, 


ib. 1. | « that the vaſt ſtones whereof it is built, were 
d Ibid. et Lib. iv. — 


« Jaid together without mortar, or any other ce- 
© Quantum conjectura poſſumus aſſequi, aedem 
Term fuille credimus. "Ibid. Lib. rv. 

4 Dr. Stukeley's treatiſe on Arthur's Oon. 

© Irin. Septent, p. 28. 

f I find in Mr. Wright's Travels an account of a 
ſepulchre near Rome, which ſeems very much to con- 
firm this conjecture. That curious gentleman has given 
the following deſcription of it. “ We ſaw the noble 
« monument of Caecilia Metella, the daughter of 
« Q. Creticus, as the inſcription, ſtill plain upon 
cc it, ſhes: CAECILIAE Q. CRETICI. F. METELLAE 


« ment. There is 4 frieze toward the top, adorned 
cc with heads of oxen, from whence the whole ſtruc- 
« ture is commonly called capo di bove. There is 
« 4 fine ſarc 33 
« palace, which they ſay was brought from hence, 
« and is ſuppoſed to have contained this 2 re- 
« mains, She was wife to the rich Marcus raſſus, 
« who fell in the wars againſt the Parthians. 

Wright's Travels, pag. 35 5 The inſcription has 
been publiſhed before, both by Ant. Auguſtin. 2d 

Gruter, but we are indebted to this gentleman for 


« CRASSI. 17 is a rotonda, as ſeveral of the an- ſo particular a deſcription of the building. 
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ſtands not very far from the wall and the great military way. If the perſon 
for whom it was erected was conſiderable, it is by no means too grand or 
pompous for ſuch a purpoſe. It's being ſituated on the north ſide of the wall 
will create no difficulty, becauſe it is eaſy to produce many parallel inſtances 
of ſepulchral monuments that have the ſame ſituation. There are ſeveral 
tumuli on the north fide of our wall in Northumberland, and ſome other 
ſepulchral monuments north from the wall in Scotland. If Arthur's oven was 
built by Julius Agricola, and long before the wall; this argument from its 
ſituation muſt (it is confeſſed) loſe much of its force: but ſtill one would have 
expected a temple rather in or near a Roman ſtation or town, than remote 
from both. Mr. Gordon thinks this building might be partly a ſacellum, and 
partly a mauſoleum, but theſe two purpoſes ſeem not to agree very well to 
the ſame building; and therefore I would rather chuſe to call it only a 


mauſoleum. 


ABov two miles weſt from Arthur's oven, and above a mile north from 
Rough-caſile, and the antient ruinous city of Camelon, ſtand the famous 
duni pacis, another piece of antiquity that cannot well be paſſed over in 
ſilence, They ſtand on the north ſide of the river Bonny, and are thought to 
have been erected as the boundaries, at ſome peace concluded between the 
Romans and the Britons. But this opinion, no doubt, owes its riſe partly to 
the preſent name Dunipace, and partly perhaps to the opinion that Arthur's 
oven is a temple of Terminus. If I believed theſe to be Roman, I ſhould 
rather incline to Mr. Gordon's opinion *, that they are exploratory mounts, of 
the ſame kind with the reſt that appear on this ihm. The figure and ap- 
pearance of theſe is much the ſame with the others, but the ſituation is by no 
means proper for exploration. One of them is thought to be artificial, and the 
other natural. 


THis wall and ditch are repreſented in the particular maps according to 
their ſeveral degrees of appearance, in the ſame manner as Hadrian's vallum, 
and the wall and ditch of Severus in the north of England“. 


« Itin. Sept. pag. 23, 24. > See before, pag. 135, 158. 
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BOOK THE SECOND: 


In which is contained an account of all the 
Roman inſcriptions and ſculptures found 
in Britain. 


'The Introduction. 


N the following collection will be found a great number of original 
inſcriptions, and ſculptures, never before publiſhed ; ' ſome of which are 
very curious. I thought it worth while to inſert ſome fragments of 
inſcriptions, which may have their value and uſe, tho not ſo great, as 
if they had been compleat and entire. And I am perſuaded that frag- 
ments of Roman inſcriptions will in time be as much eſteemed, and as care- 
fully ſearched for, as fragments of antient authors. I have found thoſe few, 
which are here intermixed, ſerviceable to good purpoſes on many occaſions. 
And in ſuch a general collection, or Theſaurus, deſigned to be as compleat as 
poſlible, it was neceſſary that all ſhould be inſerted, tho all cannot be equally 
important or uſeful. | 


THE whole number of originals cut upon the plates, amount to about three 
hundred and forty, above one hundred and forty of which were never before 
publiſhed, TI have allowed every original a place in the plates; but where the 
originals could not be recovered, and there appeared nothing remarkable 
cither in the ſculptures or lettcrs, I have only inſerted them in the chapter of 
obſervations from the beſt copies. The greateſt care has been taken to have 
the draughts exactly done according to the originals; and therefore I have 
diligently reviſed and compared every copy with its original, and often repeated 
the compariſon, when any doubt or difficulty ſeemed to remain. I am the 
more ſenſible how neceſſary this was, from the diſagreement in many copies 
taken by the beſt hands, which I have often found not only to differ very 
much from one another, but all of them from the originals, and that * in 
Z 2 ome 
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ſome things the moſt material : ſo that a conſiderable number of the inſcription; 
in the following collection are as good as new, tho' extant before, becauſe 
not publiſhed in an intelligible manner; not to take notice of the explications 
I have added in ſuch caſes, where tho' the reading in the main might be right, 
yet cither the ſenſe of the inſcription was much miſtaken, or none given to it, 
In ſeveral of the inſcriptions (particularly thoſe which Cambden had publiſhed) 
the letters were printed only in common capitals ; and where wc had a draught of 
the altars or other ſtones, and the letters upon them, yet little or no regard Was 
had to the ſize of cither, or the proportion which the ſeveral ſtones or letters bore - 
to one another. Mr. Gordon has expreſſed the comparative magnitude of the 
ſtones, but has not given us either the true cut or dimenſions of the letters. But 
now both the letters and ſtones were meaſured in the originals ; and I have taken 
all poſſible care to have them expreſſed upon the plates in their due proportion and 
figure, and have laid down every thing by one and the ſame ſcale, whereby every 
line in the draught is juſt one eighth of the length contained in the original: 
except in ſome few inſtances, where I'm obliged to alter the ſcale ; but when. 
cver this is done, notice is given of it in the obſervations. By this means the 
proportion that one thing bears to another, may be diſcerned and judged of at 
once. And this method is likewiſe attended with this farther advantage, that 
all the inſcriptions here mentioned will be caſily known, and diſtinguiſhed from 
others, ſhould the ſtones happen to be removed hercatter to other places. 


I HAvE now and then (tho' but rarely and never without ſome. proper 
diſtinction) thought fit to ſupply the preſent defect in an original inſcription 
by the help of the beſt or moſt antient copy. There is no doubt but, in like 
circumſtances, originals ought always to be preferred to copies : but yet an anticnt 
copy taken by a skilful and faithful hand may in ſome caſes be more depended 
upon, than the original can be at preſent ; as when the original has been much 
damaged by being neglected and expoſed to the weather, which is too often the 
caſe. And without queſtion many inſcriptions, which were very legible and 
diſtinct, when firſt dug up, are now almoſt entirely effaced. In ſuch caſes the 
moſt antient copy, if taken with equal care and skill, muſt be of the greateſt 
ſervice. Tho' we muſt always diſtinguiſh between the bare reading of an in- 
ſcription, and any conjecture about the explication or meaning of it; for the 
antiquity of this makes it rather of leſs weight, becauſe other monuments 
may have been ſince diſcovered, which may help us now to form a judgment 
with greater certainty. And this remark may be applicd to the account of the 
Roman walls, and ſeveral other things of the ſame nature. I know perſons 
have often been deccived by ſome ornaments and flouriſhes made in a ſtone, 
or by an accidental flaw, or a ſtroke made by the plough, before the ſtone was 
quite thrown up, miſtaking theſe for letters. But as a little attention is ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, where the original is to be ſeen; ſo an 


error in a copy occaſioned by this may often without much difficulty be 
diſcovered. 


' GRUTER is the grand treaſury and ſtandard of this part of antiquity z and yet 
there is comparatively but a few (I believe not above one cighth) of the originals 
relating to Britain, to be found in that large collection; and thoſe which arc 
there, are frequently incorrect. This fate has too often attended ſuch as have 
been publiſhed by others, or, as I may call it, at ſecond hand; ſo that few 
have eſcaped without ſome material errors, either in the reading, or explication 
where this has been given: for many of them have remained hitherto without 
any explication. All that are in Gruter were communicated by Sir Robert 
Cotton and Mr. Cambden ; ſo that he has but a part of what are to be found 
in the later editions of Cambden's Britannia, eſpecially the laſt z and thoſe 
generally more incorrect. Moſt of thoſe in Gruter belong to Cumberland; 
but he has aſcribed ſometimes to that county an inſcription that belonged to 
another; and at other times has repeated the ſame inſcription as 3 in 
| erent. 
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different. Nor are ſuch miſtakes peculiar to Gruter. I ſhall mention one 
remarkable inſtance of the latter kind, relating to an inſcription now at Rookby 
near Gretabridge in Torkſbire, where it is (aid to have been found in the year 
1702*. This inſcription has been publiſhed in the late edition of Cambden's 
Britannia, as if it was in reality two different inſcriptions. I ſhall tranſcribe 
both the copies as We find them printed there. 


DEAI NIMPHATI DEA NVM 
NE INBRICA Xx ET ERIA NV 
IANVARIA x ET MINI BR 
IBINVSsS MV IG ET 
IOSONIRVN aw... 


The former of theſe copies has been ſeveral times publiſhed by the beſt hands; 
the other, I ſuppoſe, was taken and tranſcribed by one whoſe skill was not 
equal to his honeſt intention. Nor could the learned editor, without inſpecting 
the original itſelf, avoid publiſhing them as the copies of two inſcriptions, 
being ſo very different from each other. But tis ſomewhat ſtrange to obſerve 
the variation even of the better copy from the original, which is as followys: 

DEAE NTM ELAV | 

NE INEBRICA x ET 

IANVARIA : FIL 
LIBENTES EX VO 
| | TO SOLVERYVNT. - 
That both the former are only faulty copics of this inſcription, I think, I 
have fully ſhewn in my obſervations upon it*. And I have ſome jealouſy that 
the inſcription DEAE NYMPHAE BRIG, ſaid by Dr. Gale to have been found at 
Cheſter, is in reality no other than a part of this very inſcription : for Selden, 
from whom both Dr. Prideaux and Dr. Gale muſt have had it, ſays no more 
than that it was found among the Brigantes, and it is immediately joined to 
one that is referred to Thornburgh, or the ſtation near Cataract bridge, which 
lies about ten miles from Gretabridge; both of them in Torkſhire. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, that only a part of it was printed by Helden, ſince he 
has alſo publiſhed no more than a part of another inſcription juſt before it; 
tho' the whole of it is ſtill extant and very legible *© What he has publiſhed is, 
 FORTYNAE CONSERVATRICI ; but the whole may be ſeen in this collection *. 


I Have deſignedly avoided, as much as poſlible, referring to any foreign 
inſcriptions (ſuch I mean as are found abroad and relate to Britain) for the 
explication or proof of any thing in this collection. When there were any 
parallel inſtances in this Theſaurus, I looked upon that as ſufficient, and was 
unwilling the reader ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to any other authority 
for the meaning of a Brito- Roman inſcription. He will therefore not meet 
with above four or five ſuch foreign inſcriptions, which are inſerted in the 
obſervations. But as to the names of perſons, places, and ſome particular 
forms of expreſſion, found upon the inſcriptions of different countrics, when 
any of theſe occur in our collection, that might ſeem to require farther proof 
or illuſtration from other examples, I have generally fetched them from Gruter 
or Reineſius, as books of the beſt authority, and moſt general ule. | 


* Gale. Anton. Itin. p. 42. Cambd. p. 925. See Seldeni Opera, vol. 11. p. 14.77. and the ob- 
> Yorkſhire, N. rv. ſerwations on the Cheſhire inſcriptions, after N. 111. 
© Antonin. Itiner. p. 53. f Lancaſhire, N. 1. 

* Marmora Oxonientia in append. | 
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CHAPTER 1 


In which an account is given, I. Of the places where, and perſoms 
by whom inſcriptions were erected in Britain. II. Of the places 
in which moſt of them are now to be met with. III. Upon what 
occaſions, and to whom they were uſually erected. IV. Of the times 
in which they were erected, with the number belonging to each 
emperor's reign. V. How to know the date of x ral or 
the time when they were erected; with a table of the different 
ſhape of the letters and flops, and another of the ligature. 
VI. A draught of the ſacrificing inſtruments and veſſels uſually 


cut upon Roman altars, with an account of their uſe. 


but few Roman inſcriptions have yet been diſcovered. The main body 

of inſcriptions which have hitherto appeared, have been found in Mon- 
mouthſhire, the northern counties of England, and near the wall in Scotland“. 
The reaſons of this I ſhall now cndeavour to account for. The Romans firſt 
made their deſcent in the county of Kent, marched croſs the country, and fo 
advanced northward chiefly on the weſtern fide of England; and while they 
were in a great meaſure unſettled, or ſtill marching, fighting, and conquering, 
they might not perhaps concern themſelves ſo much about erecting inſcriptions. 
Or clſe (which I rather take to be the caſe) the humour of erecting inſcrip- 
tions did not prevail ſo much then as it did afterwards. In the later reigns 
the Romans grew fonder of perpetuating their names after this manner, and 
were more liberal, or rather extravagant in their compliments to their ſuperiors. 
But the reaſon why inſcriptions abound in the other counties I have mentioned, 
ſcems plainly to be this; that the frontier ſtations, where the garriſons uſually 
lay, were in thoſe parts, and the great barriers, that is, the three walls, paſſed, 
one of them through Scotland, and the other two, forming one barrier, through 
Northumberland and Cumberland. In theſe counties too the ſtations are more 
numerous than any where elſe. The ſeat of the after-wars ſeems alſo to have 
been much about the walls, which would bring- more forces this way, and 


E 1 is certain that in the ſouth and caſt, or ſouth-caſt parts of this iſland, 


probably occaſion the erecting more inſcriptions. The ſtations and forces in 


Monmouthſhire might be to awe the Silures, according to what the Roman 
hiſtorian ſays was done upon another occaſion * ; for they were a warlike people, 
and oft gave diſturbance to the Romans. Tho' it muſt be owned, that by 
reaſon of the more frequent buildings, and greater and more early culti- 
vation in the ſouth, it is probable more inſcriptions may have been loſt in 
thoſe parts, than in the north. How many may have becn found at London and 
other large towns, that are now entirely loſt? It is not long that inſcriptions 
have been much regarded, or ſought for; and at ſuch places as theſe many may 
have been caſt up and deſtroyed ſome ages ago. But yet I am inclined to 
think the principal reaſon has been, that the ſoldiers were more numerous, 
and continucd longer in the north ; and that the Roman ſtations and works 
were more conſiderable in that part of England, than they were in the ſouth: 
for the military men were the perſons, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, who _— 
m 


a There are Howe alſo at the Bath; probably had funeral monuments erected for them. 
at that time the Romans reſorted thither for the d Tacit. Annal. lib. x11, cap. 31, 38. woted be- 
benefit of the waters, and many who came to that fore, pag. 42, 77- | 
place with this view, ended their lives there, and 
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moſt of the inſcriptions, and the places at which they were chicfly erected, 
were their ſtations. The ſepulchral inſcriptions indeed, as well as the tumuli, 
arc often near the military Ways, and ſometimes at a diſtance from the ſtations, 
but more frequently nigh to them. In thoſe places where the Roman ſoldiers 
kept garriſon for a long time together, and pretty late, we have often a mul- 
iitude of inſcriptions, tho the places are ſmall ; while perhaps in much larger 
towns, where this was not the caſe, we have few or none. 


As for the perſons who exected theſe inſcriptions, they were, as I have 
hinted already, generally military men. Sometimes indeed we meet with an 
inſcription, eſpecially of the funeral kind, relating to a perſon who was not 
of the army; but theſe are not very common: for even moſt of the funeral 
inſcriptions belong to the ſoldiery. Nor is this to be wondered ar, ſince there 
were few Romans, but ſoldiers, in this iſland. The garriſons of courſe con- 
ſiſted of ſuch, and the colonies, as Camulodunum, were made up of veterans. 
And this humour of erecting inſcriptions ſeems to have prevailed, not only 
among the legionary ſoldiers, who were Roman citizens, but likewiſe among 
the auxiliaries. I know ſome are of opinion, that none but Roman citizens 
did cre& inſcriptions ; but it is very certain that whole cohorts of auxiliaries 
frequently ſet up ſuch monuments ; tho indeed theſe cohorts were generally, 
if not conſtantly, under the command of a Roman tribune. Sometimes the 
names of thoſe who erected them have nothing of the Roman found in them; 
and that they were forejgners, who had gained rhe freedom of the city, is 
not intimated to us. This was practiſed by perſons of all ranks and degrees 
in the army, from the higheſt officers down to the common ſoldiers. The 
commanders and governours of forts more eſpecially pleaſed themſelves with 
perpetuating their names by ſuch monuments. But we have many inſcriptions 
alſo by other tribunes, and ſeveral by whole legions, or their vexillations, and 
many others by cohorts and their centurions. There is a particular ſet of 
inſcriptions erected by the legionary cohorts or their centuries, a great number 
of which have been upon the face of Severns's wall, which I call centurial. 
Of theſe ſome account has been given already in the former book *, and 
more will be ſaid of them in the obſervations upon the inſcriptions. 


II. IT can't be ſuppoſed, but in the ſpace of ſo many ages great numbers 
of inſcriptions muſt have been removed from the places where they were firſt 
creed. Thoſe who have been curious in ſuch monuments of antiquity, would 
be deſirous to get them into their own poſſeſſion; and they who did not 
value them, would often remove the ſtones for other uſes: I ſhall therefore 
give a bricf account, of the places where moſt of them are now to be 
met with, | 


THE -two principal collections in Scotland are thoſe of the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, and of Baron Clerk ; for I do not know of three inſcriptions together 
in any other place in Scotland. 


In Northumberland we have no collections that are very large. The largeſt 
is at Houſe-ſteeds, a ſtation upon the wall, where ſeveral fine altars and in- 
{criptions lie expoſed to the injuries of the weather. There arc a few at 
{ome other places, as Couſins s houſe, Benwel, Corbridge, and Riſingham 3 
and I have about twenty in my own poſſeſſion, which belong moſtly to Nor- 
thumberland. But the moſt curious inſcriptions have been removed out of 
this county. Many were carried off by Sir Robert Cotton, ſeveral of which 
are yet remaining at Conington near Stilton; but they alſo are going to ruin, 
for the ſummer-houſe where they were carefully placed by Sir Robert being 


now 


3 Chap. v111. pag. 127, 128, 129; A 
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now uncovered and in a ruinous ſtate, the ſtones and inſcriptions have already 


ſuffered very much. Mr. Marburton had made the largeſt collection, who waz 

at a great deal of pains and expence to collect the molt curious Roman ſtone, 
he could find in this county ; but he unhappily broke many of them in order 
to make them more portable, and fo carried off only that part of the ſtone 
which had the inſcription. By this means it has happened that many of the 
ſtones collected by him are only faces of altars, and in ſeveral inſtances the 
inſcriptions themſelves have ſuffered damage by this unhappy frugality, What 
this gentleman had collected at Hexham, have ſince been removed to the library 


at Durham. 


THE two largeſt collections in Cumberland are in Naworth gardens, and 
at Elenborough hall. There is alſo a handſome number in the gardens at 
Scaleby caſtle, and the late Mr. Appleby removed two or three from Camber; 
fort to his ſcat at the Cleugh. Several places have each of them two or three; 
as Netherby, Drumbrugh, Burdofwald, Willeford, Drawdikes, and Carliſi. 
But ſome of the moſt curious inſcriptions that belonged to this county have 

en removed as far as Conington, where only one or two of them remain 


at preſent. 


Tux only large collection in the county of Durham is in the Dean and 
chapters library at Durham, for which they are indebted to Dr. Hunter. 
Many of the Northumberland inſcriptions are alſo to be met with here, the 
doctor having procured all Mr. JVarburton's collection at Hexham, from whence 
it was removed to this library. There are two or three inſcriptions yet remaining 
at Bincheſter, but no number together at any other place. 


Tur Yorkſhire inſcriptions are ſcattered up and down in ſeveral places, and 
believe there are not above three of them to be found any where togetlicr. 
There is a very curious one at Rzbſton, as alſo two or three fine ones at 
Rookby and Morton, near Gretabridge ; and as many in the late Mr. Thoresby's 
collection, yet remaining at Leeds. At Conington indeed there is a noble 
collection; but Sir Robert Cotton, as I have ſaid, enriched that place with the 
ſpoils of ſeveral counties. When I looked round me in that ſummer-houle, 
and obſcrved particularly the inſcriptions which had been removed from our 
own county and neighbourhood, it gave me for ſome time a great deal of 
pleaſure; tho' it was afterward much abated, by reflecting on the ruinous 
ſtate both of the houſe and inſcriptions. 


THERE is no other place that I know of in Britain, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, in which there is any number of inſcriptions collected together ; 
except at Bath in Somerſetſhire, moſt of which are in a great meaſure defaced. 
As for thoſe of Monmouthſbire, they are moſt of them loſt, and the two or 
three that remain are at as many different places. In the obſervations upon 
the inſcriptions J have endeavoured to give an account of every inſcription 
and (ſculpture, of the place in which it was found, by whom publiſhed, and 
where it is at preſent. 


III. THE occaſions on which the Romans etected theſe inſcriptions, were 
various. Funeral altars were erected on account of the death of ſome relation or 
friend, and inſcribed to the Dii Manes. Other altars, with their proper inſcrip- 
tions upon them, were conſecrated for ſacrifice. Such are the votive altats, upon 
many of which we meet with the words pro ſalute, that is, for the preſetva- 
tion or welfare of the emperor, or ſome other perſon, or of the parties them- 
ſelves who dedicated theſe altars. And, I think, moſt of the inſcriptions We 
have upon altars conclude with the words, vorum ſolvit. There are other 


inſcriptions which proceeded not from any act of devotion, but were erected 
1 8 | a upon 
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upon various occaſions ; ſuch are honorary monuments in compliment to the 
emperor, or ſome other great perſon, eſpecially after any ſucceſs or victory 
obtained. And ſometimes ſuch inſcriptions were erected upon finiſhing ſome 


conſiderable work or a part of it. Of this kind are the centurial inſcriptions 
placed in Severns's wall, and thoſe inſcriptions found upon the wall in Scotland. 


ALTARS are generally inſcribed to gods and goddeſſes, and ſometimes to 
the emperors. A great number of theſe in Britain are inſcribed to ſeveral 
of the principal gods of the Romans; but many likewiſe to topical deitics, 
who were ſuppoſed to preſide over particular places. We have a Britiſh 


goddeſs mentioned by Dion“, named Adraſte or Andraſte ; but her name 


occurs not in any inſcription. Funeral ones were conſecrated, as I have ſaid, 
to the Dit Manes, as alſo to the memory of the deccaſed, whoſe ghoſts are 
ſometimes called Dii Manes, as well as the greater infernal deities*. In 
honorary monuments and infcriptions the emperors are often complimented 
in the moſt ſervile manner, and ſometimes deified. But ſome inſcriptions 
are only ſet up as memorials of finiſhing a conſiderable work or public 
ſtructure, and directed to no perſon. 


IV. Dr. FLEETWo0D obſerves, © that among the many thouſand inſcrip- 
« tions to the following emperors, we have ſcarce fix or ſeven to Julius Carſar ; 
tho all their exploits put together ſcarce equaled thoſe of Julius Caeſar 
« alone ©” And it is evident, that the great difference with reſpect to the 
number of inſcriptions yet remaining, that belong to the ſeveral emperors, is 
not ſo much owing to the different length of their reigns, as to the growing 
humour of erecting ſuch monuments, which obtained much more under the 
later emperors, than it had done before. For this reaſon likewiſe the inſeriptions 
under the later emperors are more magnificent and pompous, as well as more 
numerous. This remark, when applied to Britain in particular, will account 
for the reaſon why we have ſo few inſcriptions here belonging to the higher 
emperors, and why the moſt antient are found to be the ſhorteſt, as well as 
the moſt ſimple and plain. Notwithſtanding the deſcent of Julius Caeſar, the 
exploits and conqueſts of Claudius and Veſpaſian in this iſland, and the wars 
that were carried on here under ſome others who fuccceded them; yet we 
have not one inſcription in Britain that undoubtedly belongs to any of the ſirſt 
twelve Caeſars. Hadrian is the firſt emperor, whoſe name occurs in any of our 
Britiſh inſcriptions, and we have but very few of his, tho he built a rampart 
quite croſs the country; and the few erected to him are ſimple and ſhorr. 
I know Claudius and Domitian are mentioned in two inſcriptions upon pieces 
of lead, found one in Cheſbire and the other in Somerſetfhire (an account of 
which we have in Cambden*) but I ſhall ſhew in my obſervations that ſuch 
inſcriptions as theſe are not directly to the purpoſe. Nor do! _ the celebra- 
ted inſcription found at Chicheſter, but I muſt refer to what is offered againſt its 
being ſo antient*®. In the following reigns, eſpecially under ſome. of the 
Antonines, they become more numerous as well as more pompous ; but after 
the reign of Conſtantine the great, when the Roman power begun to decline, 
they very much decreaſe again. 


IT may not be amiſs here to give a brief account of the public inſcriptions 
erected to the honour of each emperor, or at leaſt that come under his reign, 
with the names or titles aſcribed to him. As to Hadrian, whom I have 
already obſerved to be the firſt, there was a fair inſcription with his name in 

it 

Lib. LxrI. p. 703. Cum tamen imperatorum omnium ſequentium 

> See Montfaucon, tom. v. par.1. lib. 1v. c. 3. virtutes etpraeclara geſta, vix, ac ne vix quidem, 
© Dolendum certe eſt, quod inter tot mille hujus ſinguli exaequent. Sylloge. pag. 92. 

epigraphas, quae ſparſim ubique reperiuntur, ſex Pag. 83,680. 1 

aut ſeptem tantum (quorumque de aetate juſte * Obſervations upon the Suſſex inſcriptions. 
forſan ambigas) Divo Julio i Criptas videre licer. | | 
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it (as it is repreſented in Cambden ®) found at Netherby in Cumberland; and 
another at Bowes in Richmondſbire, but ſome part of the words of this latter 
was effaced in Cambdens time. There are two others, whoſe originals are 
yet extant, one at Beaucaſtle®, and the other in the library at Durham (thy 
probably found near Carrvoran) which I believe have been to this emperor, 
but they are both imperfect, and ſomewhat uncertain. The two firſt of theſe 
are ſhort and ſimple; upon one of them we have, Imperatori Caeſari Trajang 
Hadriano Auguſto ; the other adds the titles, Pontiſici maximo, conſuli, patri 


but four inſcriptions hitherto diſcovered in Britain, that can with any proba- 
bility be aſcribed to this emperor. | 


ANTONINUs Pius has had a great number of inſcriptions erected to his 
honour. And what is more conſiderable, I believe all the originals of this 
reign, that have ever yet been diſcovered in Britain, are ſtill extant ſomewhere 
or other. There have been twelve or thirteen of theſe found upon the wall 
in Scotland, and almoſt all of them plain and diſtin& ; nor do I remember 
one in Scotland to any other emperor. Beſides theſe in Scotland there is 
another fair inſcription upon an altar at Benwel in Northumberland“, for the 
ſafety of this emperor. All theſe run very nearly in the ſame ſtrain, as to 
his names and titles, which are, Imperatori Caeſari Tito Aelio Hadrian, 
Antonino Auguſto Pio patri patriae, and in one, conſult tertium*. That at 
Benwel has Numinibus Auguſti. There is likewiſe another inſcription among 
thoſe in Cheſhire , which appears by the date to belong to this emperor's 
reign, tho' it has not his name ; the altar upon which it is, having been erected 
when Commodus and Lateranus were conſuls, in the year 154. 


As to the ſucceeding emperors, who aſſumed the name of Antoninus in 
inſcriptions, as well as medals, it is ſometimes not very ealy to diſtinguiſh 
with certainty to which they belong. Nay the difficulty with reſpe& to 
inſcriptions muſt be greater, than it is in medals ; becauſe in medals the heads 
of the emperors, and in ſome caſes other figures or marks will determine 
the matter, where the titles and names of the emperor would not have been 
ſuthcient ; but in inſcriptions we have commonly nothing but theſe to aſliſt 
us, except the figure of the letters, of which I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. 


Marcus AUREL1Us ſucceeded Antoninus Pins, and there are two or three 
inſcriptions which are certainly known to belong to his reign, either by his being 
joined in them with Lucius Verus his partner in the empire; or by the name of 
his propraetor, Calpurnius Agricola. Antoninus and Verus are jointly men- 
tioned upon an altar at 7/k/ey in Torkſhire*®. Upon another altar to the Hrian 
goddeſs, found, I bclieve, near Little cheſters upon the wall in Northumber- 
land, this emperor's legate in Britain, namely Calpurnins Agricola, is men- 
tioned expreſſly, And I am of opinion that the ſame legate's name has been 
upon the ſtone found at Elſdon in the ſame county, but this is more doubtful. 
This emperor with his collegue are in the inſcription at 1/k/ey thus deſcribed ; 
Imperatores Caeſares Auguſti Antoninus et Verus. And to Verus is allo 
added, Jovi dilectus. 


Como bus ſucceeded Marcus Aurelius. We have ſome inſcriptions that 
are certainly known to belong to his reign. At Old Carliſie in Cumberland 
two altars have been erected by the ala Auguſta, and both in this reign ; the 


one when Fuſcianus and Silanus were conſuls, in the year 188 z the other E 
the 
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the conſulate of Apronianus and Bradua, in the ycar 191. At Netherby in 
Cumberland we are told in Cambden of an inſcription with this emperor's 
name in it, namely, Imperator Commodus conſul ; but this appears to me a little 
doubtful, and the original is not now to be ſeen, Cambden gives us another 
inſcription in Torkſhire (tho' he ſays it was defaced before he ſaw it) which 
according to his account can belong to none but Commodus ; for he ſays it 
was under the ſtatue of Commodus in the habit of Hercules, and a club in 
his hand. The inſcription runs, if rightly taken, Imperatori Caeſari Auguſto 


Matci Aurelii Jilio. 


SEVERAL inſcriptions belonging to Severus are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his 
names, and his being frequently joined with Caracalla, and ſometimes both 
with him and his brother Gera. In an inſcription in Monmouthſbire © we 
have, Auguſt naſtri Severus et Antoninus et Geta Caeſar. In one in Torkſhire, 
at Brugh, the name of Geta, according to Cambaden *, ſeemed to have been 
deſignedly eraſed, but that of Caracalla remained diſtinct. It runs Imperatori 
Caeſari Lurio Septimio pio Pertinaci Auguſto et Imperatori Caeſari Marco 
Aurelio Antonino pio felici Auguſto. And at Hexham in Northumberland“ is 
another juſt in the ſame terms; aud the name of Gta allo eraled. In another 
Torkſhire inſcription * we have Imperator Severus Auguſtus et Antoninus Caeſar 
deſtmatus. Beſides theſe, there are two other Torkſbzre inſcriptions® which ap- 
pear to belong to this reign ; for the one found at Bowes, now at Conington, names 
Severus's propraetor Virius Lupus; and the other was erected when Antoninus 
and Geta were conſuls. I ſhall not take any notice here of the centurial 
inſcriptions upon the wall, and ſome others which I believe have belonged 
to this reign, as that upon the rock on the Ge/t in Cumberland, nor of that 
in the ſame county, which is ſaid to have mentioned his building the wall; 


for I believe this laſt is only imaginary. Severus's uſual names and titles may 


be ſeen in the inſcriptions above. 


As for Caracalla, tis rematkable that he conftantly bears the name of Anto- 
ninus, and uſually is deſcribed, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus pius felix Auguſtus. 
This makes it difficult to diſtinguiſh the inſcriptions to Caracalla (when he 
reigned alone after the death of his father Severus and his brother Geta) from 
thoſe of Commodus, who firſt aſſumed the titles of pius felix conjoined. There 
ſeems to be one of theſe in Monmonuthſbire*; Imperatori Marco Aurelio 
Antonio Auguſto Severi Luci filio ; which laſt words determine the inſcription 
to Caracalla. There is another inſcription ſaid to be found in Cumberland', 
which by the names of the emperor, and the mention of Plautilla his wife, 
appears to belong to Caracalla. It runs, Dominus noſter invittus imperator 
Marcus Severus Antoninus pius felix Caeſar Auguſtus. But the original of 
this inſcription is not to be met with, and 1 believe it to be of doubtful 
authority, If it was not, the very year is determined in it, becauſe it was 
erected when Laetus was the ſecond time conſul, that is, in the year 215, and 
conſequently four years after the death of Severus. There is another found 
at Whitley caſtle in Northumberland”, erected when this emperor was the 
fourth time conſul, in the year 212, which was the year after the death of 
his father Severus. In this a great many titles arc aſcribed to him, which 

| run 


© Pag. 1027. man, as well as I, made a ſtrict enquiry about this 
Pag. 919. fore, but could not find it. 

g See Cambden, p. 720. The original is now loſt. © * See Cambden, p. 719. The original is now 
Pag. 919. The original of this inſcription is deſtroyed. 


alſo Bs 1 This was added by Dr. Holland in the 

N. cm. editions of Cambden; but is omitted in the laſt. 
F 22 867. The original of this is not See ſome account of it near the end of my obſerva- 

now to be fou | tions on the Cumberland inſcriptions, where my 
p N. I, XVIII. reaſons are given for rejecting it. 
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run thus: Imperator Caeſar Severi filius, Antonin 72 [z. e. Marci Aurelii 
nepos, Antonini Pii pronepos, Hadrian abnepos, Trajani adnepos, Marcy 
1 * Antoninus pins felix — 5. Germanicus, Pontifex maximus, 
tribunitia poteſtate imperator, conſul quartum, pater pat riae. 


THERE are a few inſcriptions more which evidently belong to ſome of 
theſe Antonines, tho' there may be a difficulty in determining to which of 
them they ſhould be aſcribed. Upon an altar found at Sowh Shields in the 
county of Durham there ſeems to have been, Imperator Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Auguſtus, which deſignation beſt ſuits Marcus Aurelius, uſually 
called philoſophns ; and the circumſtances of the ſtation there are favourable 
to this opinion. An inſcription at Niſingham in the county of Northumbey. 
land® docs alſo mention one of the Antonines. What remains of the names 
and titles is, Aurelius Antoninus pius Auguſtus 3 which ſuits well enough 
with the ſame emperor Marcus Aurelius. The other ſculptures and inſcriptions 
at this place to Hercules, or the emperor Commodus in the habit or with the 
iymbols of Hercules, inclined me at firſt to think that the Antoninus in this 
inſcription might likewiſe be Commodus ; but the omiſſion of the word felix, 
and the form of the inſcription and letters rather favour the former opinion. 
That at Elenborough in Cumberland* appears by the addition of the words 
pius felix conjoined to belong either to Commodus or Caracalla; but rather 
the former, as it has no other titles annexed. As for that at Corbridge in 
Northumberland®, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine to which of theſe three 
emperors it belongs, becauſe the diſtinguiſhing names or titles are entirely 
broken off. There ſeems to have been tribunitia poteſtate among them, which 
is found in foreign inſcriptions belonging to all theſe emperors* ; but I think 
only among Caracalla's in thoſe of Britain: but the figure and cut of the 
letters anſwer better to the former reign. | 


Tart ſilence of the Roman hiſtorians, with reſpe& to any tranſactions in 
Britain, is further extended than the entire want of inſcriptions; for we have 
one remarkable and curious inſcription, not publiſhed before that I know of, 
to the emperor Alexander Severus and the whole family, found at Great 
Satkeld in Cumberland*. In this inſcription the emperor is deſigned by Num! 
imperatoris Alexandri Auguſti; Fulia Mammea, his mother, is called mater 
caſtrorum; and the whole family, tota domus divina. | 5 


THERE is one inſcription that has probably been etected under the reign 
of Maximinus. I is now in Naworth garden, and belongs to Burdoſwald®, 
It was erected when Perpetuus was conful, in the year 237. 


UNDER Gordian III. we have ſeveral inſcriptions in Britain. There are 
two remarkable ones found at Lanchefter in the county of Durham, men- 
tioning the propraetors under this emperor; and another is named in an 
inſcription to the ſame emperor found at Old Carlifle, and now at Conington 
This laſt was erected when Atticus and Practextatus were coriſnls, in the 
year 242. The inſcription belonging to-Burdoſwald in Cumberland, wherein 
the cohors Aelia Dacorum is called Gordiana, muſt probably be referred to this 
reign. The titles of this emperor are, Imperator Caeſar Marcus Antonmus 
Gordianus pius felix invictus Auguſtus. And his empreſs, Sabinia Furia 
Tranquilla, is mentioned in one, but without any titles; and his whole family 
is called domus divina. 25 | | 


We 


a N. II. f N. LI. 

b N. LxxxVII. s See Cumberland, N. 1x. 
N. LxIv. bh N. x1, XII. 
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| | i See Cumberland, N. Lv. 
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W x have ſome inſcriptions alſo under the reign. of Philip; at leaſt there 
s one very plain and diſtin found at O/4 Carliſle, and now in Naworth 
gardens *, which I believe was ſet up in the year 247. In this his fon, who 
is ſtiled nobilifſimus Caeſar, is joined with him; the emperor himſelf being 
called Imperator Caeſar Marcus Julius Philippus pins felix Auguſtus. 


I FOUND at Rookby near Gretabridge in Torkſhire* an inſcription upon 2 
milliary pillar to Gallus and Yoluſtanus. Theſe two emperors were conſuls 
together in the year 252. Their titles are, Domini noſtri imperatores 
Caeſares Auguſti. They ſeem to be the firſt who have this title of domini 
aſcribed to them; which makes it doubtful whether or no ſome more of 
the inſcriptions which have mini noſtri in the plural may riot belong to 
theſe emperors, as well as others of them to Maximian and Diocletian . 


THERE is alſo an inſcription found either at Great or Little cheſters“ 
upon the wall, and now at Conington, which appears from the date to belong 
to the reign of Valerian and Gallienus; for the altar was erected when 
Tuſcus and Baſſus were conſuls in the year 258. WY” 


THERE are many, which evidently belong to Maximian and Diocletian 
either apart or jointly. No doubt they are meant by the domini noſtri in- j 
victiſſimi Auguſt; on the altar at Cheſter *. I believe the ſame are intended 4 
at Elenborough* by the Victoriae Auguſtorum dominorum noſtrorum. Theſe i 
ſame emperors with the two — which they choſe, Conſtantius and Galerius, | 
muſt likewiſe be intended by Domini Anguſti et Caeſares noſtri in the inſcrip- þ11 
tion at Ribcheſter in Lancaſhire, mentioned by Cambden :. The inſcription | 
at Corby in Cumberland mentions Maximian apatt, with the titles, maxim 
ac fortiſſimi imperatoris Caeſaris Marci Aurelii Maximiani. 


CoNSTANTINE the great is mentioned in two inſctiptions in Britain, one 
found upon the wall near Thirluel caſtle in Northumberland * ; and another at 


or near Brougham in the county of Meſtmoreland, the original of which cannot 
now be recovered *, | 


THERE is a ſingular inſcription to Flavius Julius Criſpus Caeſar, the ſon 
of Conſtantine the great. This is upon a very rude ſtone, now built up in the 
wall of the fummer-houſe at Conington'. The letters are likewiſe rude and 


obſcure; and this obſcurity, I imagine, has been the reaſon why no notice 
has been taken of it before. | 


I CAN'T find that there is any Roman inſcription in Britain under a later 
reign, whoſe time or date can be aſcertained. This I look upon as remarkable, | 10 
abecauſe the reign of Cynſtuntine was in the beginning of the fourth century, if 

nd the writing of the Notitia, according to the uſual ſuppoſition, was in the "ſt 
beginning or near the middle of the fifth. However tho' no emperors names # 
are mentioned in any inſcriptions lower than Conſtantine the gteat, not the i 
names of conſuls, or any other determinate dates; yet there are other inſcrip- =_ 
tions in this collection which by other marks may be known in the general. 
to be late, and ſome of them perhaps later than Conſtantine. Thus the in- 
ſcription lately diſcovered at Cambert fort in Cumberland v is in all ptobability 

| | | lower 


i % Cumberland, N. LvnI. f See Cumberland, N. L xx. 
N. III. | | * Pag. 972. 
© There is indeed Geriio D. N. Severi Alexan- 5 N. 21. 
1 in Grut. exxt. 1. as Spanheim read #, De N. LxxI. 
uſu &c. numm. tom. 1. p. 147. But this inſeris= * See Cambden, p. 998. 


tion belongs not to Britain, See Cumberland, N. L1x. 
* See Northumberland, N. LIV. n N r 


* See Cheſhire, N. 11. ; i 
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lower than Conſtantine, becauſe the principal officer does not appear in it to 


be legatus Auguſtalis or propraetor (who ceaſed before or under this emperor, 
reign) but, if my conjecture as to the reading be true, a Provinciae pracſes, 
who governed after the other office was laid aſide. 


V. IT is oftentimes of great uſe and importance to fix the dates of antient 
inſcriptions ; for many of them help us to determine both the time and place 
of hiſtorical events, where medals tho much valued for this purpoſe, ate not 
ſo certain or uſeful. Coins may be eaſily conveyed to very diſtant places, 
and be either diſperſed or loſt by thoſe, who lived a great many ages after 
they were ſtruck; But inſcriptions are uſually found near the place in which 
they were firſt erected. Or if they happen to be removed, they are more 
eaſily traced from whence they firſt came. And when this is known, together 
with the date, 'tis a ſure argument that the perſons who ſet up the inſcription 
were at that very place at that time. Now the date of an inſcription may be 
known principally two ways ; cither by the matter of it, or by the form of 
the letters. As to the matter, ſome inſcriptions are dated by naming the 
conſuls ; in ſome the emperor's name occurs, and often that of the propraetor ; 
and in others ſome titles, or other forms of expreſſion are uſed, or ſome 
reference made to a matter of fact recorded in hiſtory, by means of which 
we may aſccrtain the date. But where all theſe fail, we may have recourſe 
to the different ſhape of the letters, and variety of ligatures, by which they 
are ſometimes connected. 


THAT there was a difference in the form and cut of the letters in different 
ages is very evident; tho” it muſt be owned that this criterion is in many 
inſtances very difficult, and in ſome perhaps ſcarce poſſible, to be adjuſted 
with certainty. However I hope to ſhew that ſomewhat may be done this 
way. Beſides, the more early inſcriptions are much freer from thoſe ligatures 
and complications of letters, which afterwards grew much into faſhion ; thoſe 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius are not perplexed with many of them, tho 
here and there one of the eaſier ſort may be found. But under the reign 
of Commodus ſuch connections began to be very much uſed, as appears from 
the inſcriptions now at Drumbrugh in Cumberland. And we find ſome ſtrange 
implications in the centurial inſcriptions, and others, belonging to the reign of 
Severus; and many of them occur in the inſcription now at Great Salkeld 
in the ſame county, ereted under Alexander Severus. I ſcarce think they 
were altogether ſo great, or ſo frequent, even in the following reigns. Again, 
in carlicr times we have either no ſtops, or uſually the more plain ones; but 
afterwards we find many of very different forms, and often very odly applied. 
Nor is there any thing wherein theſe artiſts have been more fanciful and 
arbitrary, both 'as to the invention and uſe of them. Their ſtrange caprice 
appears no leſs in the poſition of the ſtops, than in their figure. Sometimes 
they are ſet after every word, at other times in the middle of it; ſometimes 
they are ſet where they ſeem to be uſeleſs, and are at other times omitted 
where proper or neceſſary, It muſt be acknowledged, that not only in the 
ſame reign, but even in the ſame inſcription, there is ſometimes a good deal 
of differcnce, not only with reſpe& to the beauty, but alſo the proportion 
and ſhape of the letters. Nor is it to be imagined, that one cut or figure of 
a letter univerſally obtained or ceaſed immediately, or indeed that any conſide- 


| rable alteration could be generally introduced on a ſudden. No doubt the 


different beauty or figure is ſometimes owing to the humour or skill of the 
workman, as well as to the different times or ages of the inſcriptions. But 
yet in the main it appears that ſuch a formed figure or manner obtained in 
one age or reign, and ſuch in another; ſo that one may argue with probabi- 
lity from one to another, and in ſome particular caſes with a good deal of cer- 
tainty. In a word, as we find it to be in fact with reſpect to our modern — 
I | | | | 
* N Lvii. 5 b N. LI. 
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A TABLE of the different ſhapes of the letters 
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A TABLE of the principal ligatures and complications 
of letters, whach occur in the IN SCRIPTIONS , 
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and writing, ſo we may ſuppoſe it to have been with regard to theſe anticnt 


4 


Roman inſcriptions. 


Tut different form of the letters, ſtops, and ligatures may be ſeen by the 
two annexed tables; to which I ſhall ſubjoin ſome ſhort remarks relating 
to the different ages, in which they ſeem to have been introduced. 


A. This letter is found with and without a tranſverſe from firſt to laſt, 
and ſometimes in the ſame inſcription. And this ſtroke being omitted in 
ſcyeral medals of the high empire, and added in moſt of thoſe in the lower, 
farther confirms to us that no great ſtreſs can be laid on it, tho it is certain 
that in inſcriptions the omiſſion was more frequent in the later times. The 
oblique tranſverſe, I believe, has been the latcſt. Theſe with the top line 
bending to the left were uſed frequently about the reign of Severus and after 
it, as alſo that with the right line croſs the top. The laſt is found in an 


| inſcription upon an antient cup now in the poſſeſſion of the right honourable 


the Earl of Hertford. 
B. No particular form of this letter appears peculiar to any age or time. 


C. THE two firſt of theſe forms have been promiſcuouſly uſed from firſt 
to laſt. The two next are not ſo common, and were probably later, tho' the 
time is not exactly determined by any inſcription, 


D. THESE ſeveral ſhapes are common to all ages, only the laſt is more 
frequently uſed in the lower times. 


E. TRE two firſt of theſe are common: the two laſt are uſed in the lower 
empire, tho' not very frequently; but there is one plain inſtance of it under 
the reign of Philip“. 


F. THE two former ſhapes are not peculiar to any time. The third is 
not uſed, that I can find, in the higher empire. It continucd to the laſt, and 
is of the Cot hic make. 


G. THe firſt four of theſe have been uſed all along; for the third occurs 
ſometimes in the inſcriptions of Antoninus Pius, and in ſome of the lateſt 
times, particularly in that to Gallus and YVoluſianus in Torkſhire ©, and in the 
rude inſcriptions at Cambeck and Drawdikes in Cumberland. The fifth is 
found upon ſeveral inſcriptions. But the three laſt are not uſed in the more 
antient inſcriptions, tho frequently in thoſe which are lateſt and rudeſt, 


as upon the rock in Weſtmoreland *, and at Old Penreth in Cumberland; they 
arc of the Gothic form. 


H. THERE is nothing remarkable with reſpect to this letter. 
I. Tunis letter has nothing in it obſervable. 


K. THis letter is in ſome few inſtances uſed for C, but without any re- 
markable difference in its form. 


L. Taz firſt four continued to the later times, but were ſome or other 
of them conſtantly uſed in the more antient inſcriptions ; for there ſecms in 
theſe to be ſometimes a ſmall obliquity in the horizontal ſtroke, which generally 
was very ſhort. The fifth was introduced about the time of Severus. It 
occurs oftneſt in the inſcriptions of Cumberland. The ſixth is found only in 
one inſcription to the emperors Gallus and Voluſianus * The ſeventh i - 
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lateſt, or moſt frequent in the later times. The three laſt of theſe 


ſe 
reſemble the Gothic form. The eighth is upon the Earl of Hertfords * 


cup. 


M. Tas firſt four are frequent in the moſt antient times. The fifth he, 
to be much in uſe in the reign of Severus, and continued afterwards. 10 
ſixth occurs but ſeldom, and in no inſcriptions with any date; but they mol 
probably were erected about the middle of the third century. The ſeventh j; 
Gothic, but is not in any original inſcriptions now extant. The cighth i; 
upon the Earl of Hertford's cup. 


N. THERE is little remarkable in this letter, except that the two fit art 
more common in the antient times, and the other two in the later; tho 
ſome of cach ſort appear in all the different ages. 


O. THE round form was uſed in all ages, and fo was the oval; but I hate 
obſerved the oval to be more frequent in the inſcriptions of Antoninus Pius 
than any other. The horizontal oval (if I may ſo call it) very ſeldom appears, 
and it is without any certain date. ; 


P. THERE is nothing peculiar or temarkable with regard to this letter. 
Q. THERE is no varicty here that deſcryes obſeryation. 


R. I Don't find any ſhape of this letter peculiar to any particular age. The 
ſtronger and fuller was moſt common in the antient times, and the ſmaller in 
the later. The fifth very ſeldom appears, and reſembles the Gothic or Runic kind. 


S. Thx top of this letter is generally, but not always, leſs than the bottom. 
The laſt two are of the ruder fort, tho as old as the reign of Severus. 


T. THERE is nothing in this letter peculiar to any particular time. 


V. IREMEMBER not tohave ſcen the round U in any inſcription; tho'in 
one or two of the centurial kind the bottom is rounded a little, as in the third 
here, which was probably in the reign of Severus. The fourth is upon the Earl 
of Hertford's cup. The laſt is in the inſcription at Boroughbridge®, and is 
of the Gothic or Runic ſort. | 


Xx. Tur ſecond of theſe is rather later than the firſt, but the laſt, which 
is the rudeſt of the three, occurs in the time of Severus. 


Y. THe ſecond is found in an inſcription at Rookby”, but the date is uncertain. 


O. Tris character ſtands both for centurio and centuria. I have given 
it in all its different forms, and in the order wherein one would think they muſt 
have ſucceeded each other. The firſt ſeems plainly deſigned for CE inverted; 
afterwards a point only remained for the E; then nothing but an inverted C, 
which in foreign inſcriptions is often put for Caza; after this it was changed into 
a ſharper curve, witha point in the belly ; then into an obtuſe angle ; and next into 
an acute; and thence into a form reſembling the figure of ſeven. However, the 
uſe of theſe ſeveral characters does not always agree to this order in their varia- 
tion; for the ſixth is as antient as Antoninus Pius, as appears from the Benwe! 
inſcriptions ©; and the ſame mark continued very late, if not to the laſt, as1s 
evident from many inſcriptions. On the other hand, ſome of the other forms 
which I ſuppoſe have been firſt in the natural order, were uſed alſo in later 
times, eſpecially the inverted C. The eighth is very remarkable, and occurs 
but in one inſcription found in Zancaſhire®. E717 5 

| $ 
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As to the (tops, or points; the ſmalleſt and moſt ſimple are (as was hinted 
before) generally the moſt antient. Tho indeed {ome of thoſe in the ſhape of 
a Icaf are found to be as old as Antoninus Pius. The third, or triangular, as 
1 may call it, is uſually in thoſe inſcriptions where the letters are beſt cut in 
ſquare Roman capitals. The ninth and the fix laſt, as they are moſt remarkable 
for their figure, ſo they occur but once cach*. The two laſt are both upon 
one ſtone, and the two next before them upon another; nor is it unuſual to 
mect with ſeveral points of a very different ſhape in the ſame inſcription. 


Tux table of ligatures is divided into three columns; in the laſt of which 
have referred to ſome inſcriptions, wherein cach ligature expreſſed in the table 
may be found. This gives an opportunity to the curious of ſatisfying themſelves, 
with regard to my reading of ſuch of them as are moſt complicated and obſcure. 
What judgment may be formed of them in general, with reſpect to the different 
ages in which this fanciful way of cutting their letters more or lets preyailed, 
has been obſerved alrcady. 


VI. l SHALL add to this chapter the draughts of ſuch ſacrificing inſtruments 
and veſſels as are frequently repreſented upon the hides, and ſometimes on the back 


of Roman altars, with a brief account of the uſes to which they were applied. 


Such as are more uncommon will be cut upon the altars where they are found, 
and explained in the chapter of obſervations. | 


1. Ta1s figure repreſents the ſecurzs, or ſacrificing ax, with which the victim 
was lain. There is ſome difference in the ſhape of this inſtrument, but it is 
always caſily diſtinguiſhed from the culter, or knife, which comes next. 


11. THE manifeſt uſe of this inſtrument, called /eceſpita or culter, was to 
carve out or cut the ſacrifice in picces. The ſhape of it upon the ſeycral altars is 
pretty conſtant and uniform. Theſe two inſtruments having ſo near a relation in 
their uſe, are moſt commonly placed on the ſame ſide of the altar. 


111. Tuis figure repreſents the praefericulum®, or jug. The wine was firſt 
brought in the jug, and being poured out of that into the patera or bowl, was 
from thence caſt upon the altar. This is evident from the figures of perſons 
lacrificing, which are very frequent upon coins. 


iv. THE next veſlel is the patera, which was a broad and ſhallow bowl, 
riling in the middle, very proper for throwing out the wine upon the top of 
the altar. I can't omit to obſerve, that all the paterae which I have ſeen upon 
any altars in Britain have handles to them, tho' of different ſizes and ſhapes. 
And theſe ſeem to have been very convenient to ſecure the hand from the flames. 
Indeed in {ſacrificing figures the handle does not appear; nor would it if it 
were ſuppoſed to be there; for in the poſture they uſually held this veſſel, the 
handle muſt be covered by the arm. The late incomparable Mr. Addiſon has 
obſerved in his travels , that it is not ſo common to find paterae with handles to 
them abroad; but a patera without a handle would be as ſingular here, as one with 
iu * The patera and praefericulum are often found upon the ſame ſide 
of the altar. | 


v. This veſlel is uſually taken for the ſimpulum or ſimpuvium, which the 
Romans made uſe of for libations ; in which reſpe it agreed pretty much with 
the patera: tho there might probably be this difference, that all the wine was 
thrown out of the patera upon the altar; whereas only a part was poured out of 
the erpuvium, and the reſt was drank by the prieſts. Whence the old fcholiaſt 


upon 

Scotland, N. III, v. | veſſel; for ſome call it urceus, and others again 

* Northumb. N. LIII. Durham, xxx11. Weſt- guttus. See ri annot. in numiſm. ducis Croyiae 
morl. 1. Northumb. Lxzrv c. Cumberl. xxxrv. ab. 11. n. 2. 


© Antiquaries are not agreed in the name of this d Pag. 115, in bis works. 
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upon Juvenal derives the name 4 ſimul bibendo *. This veſſel is not found upon 
any altar in Britain, but in medals is ſometimes joined both with the patera and 
aſpergillum ; which gives room to ſuſpect it is not really the /mpuvium, but 
rather a veſſel that held the water with which the people were ſprinkled. The 
aſpergillum was a long bruſh made of horſc-hair, fixed into a handle. 


vi and vii. THESE are the figures of two altars, with the inſtruments aboye. 
mentioned upon the former, and the veſſels upon the latter, in the ſame ſituation 


wherein we often find them. 


Wur N I ſpeak of the Roman altars, I conſider them as divided into three 
parts; the capital, the ſquare or plane, and the baſe. The inſcription is uſually 
upon the ſquare or plane of the altar, tho ſometimes part of it is on the capital 
or baſc. The cavity at the top of the altar, where the fire was placed, is uſually 
round or ſpherical, but ſometimes of a very different figure. And becauſe the 
frankincenſe, as well as the wine, was put on the fire contained in this cavity, 
the name thuribulum has been given it by ſome, and by others focus, which 
latter I have generally followed; tho' it is well known, that both theſe words 
are commonly uſed by antient writers in a different ſenſe. However I can't 
think'it amiſs to obſerve here, that this cavity is wanting upon ſome altars found 


in Britain. 


CHAPTER IL 


In which is contained, a collection of all the originals of Roman 
inſcriptions and ſculptures hitherto diſcovered and yet remaining 
1 Britain, | | 


I N ranging the inſcriptions and ſculptures contained in the following col- 


lection, 1 was willing to obſerve that method which appeared the moſt 
natural. With reſpect to the iſland in general I have begun at the north, and 
advanced ſouthward ; becauſe the inſcriptions and ſculptures are more numerous 
in the north, and more rare in the ſouthern counties of England. The inſcrip- 
tions therefore and ſculptures belonging to Scotland have the firſt place in the col- 
lection, the ſecond place I have aſſigned to thoſe of Northumberland, and ſo on. 


As for the method obſerved in the ſeveral particular counties, I have always 
choſe the Roman walls and ways for my guides, where I had theſe to purſue. 
In Scotland 1 begin at the weſtern limit, and advance caſtward to the eaſtern 
end of the wall; and after this take in the few inſcriptions that belong to places 
lying cither north or ſouth from the wall. In Northumberland and Cumber- 
berland | found it more eaſy to proceed along the wall from caſt to weſt, and 
then to purſue the military ways. In Durham, Torkſhire, Weſtmoreland, and 
the other northern counties, I have followed the military ways in the belt 
order I could. But when once we have got to the ſouth of Zorkſhire, we : 
have no ſuch number as cither to require or admit of much order. For in cach 
county what inſcriptions there are, generally belong all to the ſame place. As 
to the readings ; they are always ſet directy under their ſeveral reſpective in- 
{criptions, ſo that it appears at firſt ſight to what inſcription each reading belongs. 
Some few readings are imperfect, becauſe the inſcriptions are ſo themſelves. 
But in ſo large a collection I hope there will be few inſcriptions to which a 
ſatisfactory or at leaſt a plauſible reading is not annexed. And where there 15 
but an imperfect reading or none, the obſervations in the following chapter muſt 
be conſulted ; for there perhaps in ſome caſes a conjecture may be found that 
will not bediſagreeable. 8 A 


* Ad fat. vi. v. 342. 
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Chap.2. and ſculptures in Britain. 


Tavs I have given a compleat collection of all the originals of Roman 
inſcriptions and ſculptures that are yet remaining in Britain, ſo far as they have 
come to my knowledge; ſeveral of theſe have been diſcovered ſince this work 
was begun, and ſeveral after the plates were engraven where they ſhould of 
courſe have been inſerted. However, I choſe to engrave new plates on purpoſe, 
and make ſuch alterations in thoſe which were engraven, as I found neceſſaty, 
rather than to throw any of theſe new inſcriptions into an appendix. By this 
means every new inſcription and ſculpture will be found in its due order, with 
this difference only (by which theſe late diſcoveries may be diſtinguiſhed) that 
to the number next preceding are added the letters of the Greek alphaber, which 
ſerve for diſtinguiſhing characters of theſe inſcriptions and ſculptures that were 
diſcovered after the others were engraven. Thus for inſtance if two or three of 
theſe new monuments ſhould have come in after number 1x, they are now 
placed after the ſame number, and marked 1x4, 1x3, 1xY, &c. This will readily 
appear to any one who looks over the preceding collection. 


I HAvE already hinted, that the plates contain only thoſe inſcriptions and 
ſculptures whoſe originals are ſtill preſerved. Not that I have had no regard 
to ſuch as are now irretrievably loſt ; for I have carefully collected all the copies 
that have been publiſhed, even of ſuch inſcriptions as could not be recovered 
in their originals. But it was to no purpoſe to engrave theſe on copper plates, 
when they are only preſeryed to us in common Roman capitals. Ihe beſt 
method therefore I could think of, was to inſert the beſt copies of ſuch inſcrip- 
tions among my obſervations on the others that were found at the ſame places 
with theſe, and then refer to them on any occaſion as being in the obſer- 
yations under ſuch and ſuch particular numbers. The preceding collection 
therefore, and the following obſervations upon it, will contain all the inſcrip- 
tions that have ever as yet been diſcovered in Britain, of which either originals 
or copics remain at preſent. | 


I Have all along given the inſcriptions juſt as they appeared to me on the 
originals, without ever taking the liberty of inventing or improving from my 
own imagination. If I found a thing doubtful or obſcure, I have endeavoured 
to repreſent it juſt as I found it. And where the reading of the inſcription 
was altogether uncertain, I have entirely omitted it. Where I could by no 
means read or underſtand it to my own ſatisfaction, I choſe to act the part of 
an hiſtorian, and tell the learned world how the thing is in fact, and how 
ſome learned gentlemen read and underſtand it, rather than offer any thing 
directly as my own. In this caſe I not only give the conjectures and readings 
that have been publiſhed already, but alſo ſuch other new explications as I 

have reccived from thoſe learned gentlemen, who have honoured me with a 

correſpondence on this occaſion, I have the moſt frequent obligations to 
Mr. Ward of Greſham College; becauſe this gentleman, who is eminently 
Skilled in antiquity and claſſical learning, has been ſo kind as in a ſpecial 
manner to intereſt himſelf in this part of the work. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


Containing obſervations on the Roman inſcriptions and ſculptures in 
the preceding collection; together with copies of ſuch other in- 
ſeriptions found in Britain, as are not now extant. 


have obſerved in ranging the ſeveral inſcriptions and ſculptures in the 

collection. I need not add, that I am tied down to the ſame order in 
my obſervations upon theſe inſcriptions and ſculptures : nor need I repeat, that 
the beſt copies of ſuch inſcriptions, the originals whereof are now loſt, will be 
found in this chapter; which Ihave alſo referred to the ſeveral reſpective places 
where they were diſcovered. And for the greater eaſe of the reader, the 
names of theſe places are ſet in the margin. I ſhall now therefore, without 
any farther introduction, proceed to the obſervations. 


1 N the beginning of the preceding chapter I opened the method which ! 


SCOTLAN D. 


I E inſcriptions found on the Roman wall in Scotland fall very much 
ſhort of thoſe on the wall in the north of England, as to their number; but 
in this reſpect they excel them, that they exprefily mention the emperor by 
whoſe order and under whoſe reign the wall was built, and the quantity built 


ar ſuch a part by each legion or vexillation. 


I. Tris belongs to the firſt fort that has been on the weſt end of the wall, 
near Old Kirkpatrick. This ſtone lay ſome time at Mugdoch, the ſeat of 
the Duke of Montroſe, and was afterwards preſented by the late Marquis to 
the univerſity of G/aſzow, where it now is. The ſculpture upon it in relievo 
is very curious. There is a pediment, ſupported by two Corinthian pilaſters 
channeled. On the face of the ſtone is a Victory reſting her left arm upon a 
globe, and holding under the ſame arm a palm branch; with her right hand 
ſhe holds a corona. In the bordcring at the bottom underneath the Victory 
is a boar, which is very probably an emblem of Caledonia, or the northern 
parts of this iſland. To which Martial alludes as ſome of his beſt interpret 
have explained him: ; 

Nuda Caledonio fic pectora praebuit urſo *. 
So that the ſculpture denotes the victory of the Romans over the Caledonians, 
and their conqueſt even of the whole world. The inſcription when taken 
together imports, that a vexillation of the twentieth legion had carried on 
the wall for four thouſand four hundred and eleven paces, and on that occa- 
ſion had erected this monument to the honour of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius. The letters of the inſcriptions found on this wall differ much from 
one another, and all from that at Benwel in Northumberland; tho they were 
all cut in the reign of the ſame emperor Antoninus Pius. In this inſcription I 
could diſcern no tranſverſe ſtroke of the A in one or two places, tho in two 
others it was very viſible, which makes me ſuſpect it was not originally wanting in 
any, tho'it cannot now be diſtinguiſhed. Mr. Gordon has omitted one P in the 
bordering at the bottom, as alſo the little c in the corona, which is very viſible. 
The 5 in the word fecit within the corona has the appearance of an E , which [ 
ſuppoſe is owing to an accidental flaw in the ſtone, that looks ſomewhat w_ : 

I |; 
Speck. vil. 3. > Itin. Sept. P. 50. plate 9. 1. 1- 
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1ird ſtroke in that letter. Tlie u for mille is included in the four numeral ſtrokes 

wo the ſtroke at the top, or clic is to be underſtood ; of which we have 
wit : arallel inſtances. Thus an M for menſes ſcems to be included in the three 
1 ſtrokes with a tranſverſe line at the top in a Cumberland inſcription . 


H. Tuts inſcription muſt be referred to the fort of Duntocher; for there 
tis ſaid to have been found, but is now above the gate of Cochnoch houſe, 
which belongs to Mr. Hamilton of Barns, about half a mile from this fort. 
The ſculpture of the ſtone is very curious, and, as Mr. Gordon ſays", executed 
with the beſt taſte of any Roman ſtone in Scotland. On the foot of the 
{tone is 4 Pegaſus, at the head a ſca-goat 3 and cagles heads on each ſide, with 
1 roſe at cach of the four corners, all in relievo. The purport of the inſcrip- 
ion is that the /egio ſecunda Auguſta had built three thouſand two hundred 
«nd (cycnty one paces of the wall, and on that ogcaſion crected this monu- 
ment to the honour of the emperor Antoninus Pius. According to the former 
inſcription, the vexillation of the twenticth legion had built aboye four miles 
of the wall; but this fort is not above half that ſpace from the other fort at 
the end of the wall, where the preceding inſcription was found. This argues 
that the legions who built the wall, or any part of it, did not erect the in- 
(criptions juſt at the place where they begun or ended their work, but probably 
at the ſtation where they rendezvouſed or quartered, or perhaps at any place 
indifferently near the end of the wall. This is farther confirmed by obſerving 
and comparing the intervals between the other places where ſuch like inſcrip- 
tions were found. 


Mr. GORDON informs us“, that there was a gold medal found in this fort, 
which is now in the hands of her Grace the Ducheſs dowager of Hamilton. 
It is one of Hadrian's coins, with Fortuna redux on the reverſe. 


II In the dwelling houſe at this place is a ſtone with ſome letters upon 
it, which I know not what to make of: unleſs the firſt letter be the Gothic V, 
as in the inſcription at Boroughbridge in Torkſhire* ; and ſo the word 
be Vero. 


III. Ta1s ſtone belongs to the fort at Caſtle Hill, which is not four miles from 
Old Kirkpatrick at the end of the wall. The ſculpture contains the greateſt 
varicty of figures of any Roman monument I remember in Scotland ; but the 
ſtone was unhappily broken thro the middle after it was found. It was preſented 
in the year 1694 by Mr. Graham of Douglaſton to the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
where it is now carcfully preſerved. On the right ſide of the ſtone there is 
in Mez20 relievo a horſeman with a haſta in his right hand, and a ſhield in 
his left, Behind him ſtands a Victory with a crown in her hand, and under- 
neath two Caledonian captives with their hands tied behind their backs: beſide 
them lies a ſhort dagger, very much reſembling a Highland durk ; and between 
them ſtands a Roman vexillum or two. On the other ſide is an eagle upon 
the back of a ſca-goat ; and under this, and near a vexillum, another captive 
with ſomewhat on his head not unlike the preſent Scots bonnct. The whole, 
no doubt, is deſigned to expreſs the victory of the Romans over the Caledonians ; 
and the ſea- goat ſignifies the maritime parts of the country, or that the country 
is encompaſſed with the ſea. Theſe figures are remarkable, as they are one 
proof of the great antiquity of the cuſtoms and habits of the people in that 
part of Britain. The inſcription is to the ſame emperor, Antoninus Pins, 
with his uſual names and titles. Mr. Gordon has omitted LEG Ii, as likewiſe 
the $ at the end of the inſcription, and the remarkable ſtop before it *, which 
arc all very plain upon the ſtone, tho part of the L and E are in the breach. And 

| | | why 

2 N. Lxxr. : 4 N. vr. 


> Itin. Sept. p. 1. : 
© Ibid. Page, : © Itin. oc P. 52. plate 11. u. 3 
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New Kirkpatrick. 


why he ſhould ſay this ſtone was dedicated by the ſixth legion I know 
unleſs he happened to miſtake this inſcription for another in the ſam 
that has legio ſexta victrix: which perhaps may account alſo for his 
111 inſtead of 1111; for in the other inſcription it is only three thouſan 
in this four. I think the s muſt ſtand for ſolvit, and votum be unde 
Some learned gentlemen have ſuppoſed this s to be the ſign of t 
number, from whom J muſt beg leave to differ. The letters of this i 
are not very fine, tho' the ſculpture is curious; which I have obſer 
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not; 
e Plate, 
puttin 
d, but 
rſtood © 
he plural 
nſcription 


ved to be 


often the caſe. | L 


IV. Tris ſtone belongs to the fort at New Kirkpatrick, accordi 


ng to 


Mr. Gordon* ; but others ſay to Ca/tle-hill*, It is the largeſt of any that haye 
been found on the wall, and is now in the collection of the univerſity of 


Glaſpow. It has curious ornaments on each ſide, but without any 


animal 


figures. The inſcription itſelf is in the uſual form, and admits of no doubt 
or difficulty, except in the latter part of it. If we refer the letters p x tothe 
legion, I would rather read piae fidelis, than piae felicis; for we haye Plak 
FIDEL. which muſt be pzae fidelis, applied to a legion in an inſcription in 
Gruter*; and likewiſe on medals*. And it by no means follows, that becauſe 
PF ſtands for pus felix when applied to an emperor, therefore it muſt do ſo 
when applied to a legion. But if any chuſe to read perfecit, rather than pia 
fidelis, I will not oppoſe them; for there is fecit per mille paſſus, and ſo perhaps 
there may be perfecit per mille paſſus ; and perfecit opus valli we ſhall meet 
with preſently . Moſt join the v in the laſt line to the numerals, and read it 


ſixty five. 


Mr. Gordon makes it ſixty ſix in his explication ; for what reaſon 


I don't well know, unleſs he took the s at the end for an 1, for he has 
omitted the s in his copy of the inſcription * : but the letters v. s. are ſenſibly 
leſs than the others, and have a ſtop between them; and ſo I think muſt here 
be votum ſolvit, as well as at N. xvi. where the yow is to the ſame emperor, 
We are not always to expect fine Latin or nice conſtruction in our inſcriptions. 
The contrary appears from a multitude of inſtances. I have obſerved ſome 
caſes where the participle ſolvens would read better than /o/vit ; but I find 
where the word occurs at large, we have the verb in the praeterperfet?, as 
ſolverunt, in a Yorkſhire inſcription". So here if we read Þ F perfecit, I would 
read alſo vs votum ſolvit, and ſuppoſe it tobe as it were a new diſtinct ſentence, 
and to refer to the monument erected to the emperor, and not to the work 
the vexillation had performed on the wall. The letters of this inſcription arc 
now a little faint, tho pretty well cut. It is alſo remarkable, that the ſurface 
of that part of this ſtone on which the inſcription is cut, is ſenſibly convex. 


THERE are ſome other remarkable inſcriptions in the curious collection 


at Glaſzow, 


of the wall, 


which muſt certainly have been found ſomewhere near this end 
tho' the particular place may not be certainly known; and there- 


fore I chuſe to inſert them here. - 


V. OF the ſame ſort muſt be this ſtone, which was found in the ground 
of Mr. Hamilton of Barns, and preſented by him to this univerſity in the 


year 1695. 


The inſcription upon it runs much in the ſame ſtrain with the 


reſt, and at the bottom of it is a boar in relievo. The number of paces no 
doubt has been originally expreſſed, and yet there does not appear after aA P 
in the laſt line the leaſt ſign of a letter. However one may gueſs . e 
other parallel inſcriptions, what the round number in all probability has been, 


namely three or four thouſand i. There is little curious or remarkable as to 


the 


2 See à parallel inſtance in Northumberland, Science de medailles, p. 133, 134- 


N. LxXIX. 
b It. 


P. 1291. 
« Pag. 492. 


E. P. 62. 
e Se, Pee. Panact N. 269. and Cambden, 


f N.vn. 


£ It. Sept. p. 52. plate 11. u. 1. 


. IV. 
i See book 1. ch. x. pag. 161. 
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the form of the letters, but the varicty of ſtops may deſerve obſervation. 1 
am the more inclined to think that both this ſtone, and the two which follow, 
have been found not far from the weſt end of the wall; becauſe theſe latter 
are (aid in the laſt edition of Cambaen's Britannia (into which they are in- 
ſerted *) to have been found at Erskzrz upon the river Clyde. 


VI. Tu E ſtone being broken on the right ſide has rendered this inſcription 
imperfect, however the defects of it may be ſupplicd from the parallel ones 
without much difficulty. I think in the fifth line we muſt not read barely 
legio, but VEX LEO. vexillatio legionis; both becauſe the vacancy requires this 
to fill it up, and the other inſcriptions belonging to this legion were erected 
by the vexillation. The number of paces Which is broken off in the laſt line 
appears by other ſimilar inſcriptions to have been three or four thouſand. If 
the latter, it is probable that there has alſo been a c before the v, ſo as to make 
it agree with N. I. On that ſide of the ſtone where it is intire, there is a 
curious bordcring, in which is an human figure and winged. Mr. Gordon 
ſuppoſes it to repreſent a Victory holding a laurel in her left hand. But to 
me it appears more like a Genius, with a bunch of grapes in his hand, and 
his head dreſſed with leaves or flowers*. The figure is in relie vo, tho' the plane 
in which it ſtands be depreſſed. In the angle of the ſtone above the figure 
is a role. And there has been a like angle with ſuch another ornament in 
the lower part ; tis now broken off, but the piece of ſtone is preſerved, and 
fits the corner. The other end or fide of the ſtone which is now broken off, 
has no doubt had its ornaments too. 


VII. Tris inſcription is very curious upon account of the expreſs mention 
of the opus valli towards the end of it. Mr. Gordon has inſerted a double vp | 


in the beginning of the laſt line *, tho' I could ſee but one in the original. 
But as per is in moſt of the other inſcriptions, ſo there is room for it here. 
As for p. F. in the fifth line, I have choſe to read it with others perfect, rather 
than piae fidelis; becauſe there is no verb here, which follows it, as there 
was above in N. IV. The figure of the , or character for mille, in the laſt 
line, is alſo very remarkable. Mr. Cordon has cloſed it both at the top and 


bottom; but it is open at both in the original, and almoſt reſembles the 


Gothic c that ſtands for a thouſand. Perhaps it has been two cc placed 
thus co, and joined by an x inſerted between them, to ſignify ten hundred 
or a thouſand. Thus perhaps the Þ that has the ſtroke thro' the middle, which 
ſtands for five hundred in one of the foregoing inſcriptions*, has becn originally 
half of this figure a little varicd. 5 


VIII. Tux inſcription upon this ſtone is very highly and juſtly eſteemed, 
which no doubt was found near the weſt end of the wall; I have been told 
ncar Calder, or at the fort of Bemulie, and that it had lain a long time ne- 
glected in ſome country houſe, before it came under the care of this univerſity. 
Mr. Gordon: repreſents it as if no lines had been broken off at the top, and 
fays*, that the inſcription was unanimouſly read, Poſuit legio ſecunda Auguſta 
Quinto Lollio Urbico legato Auguſti propraetori : but as it is certain that the 
ſtone has been broken quite along the top; ſo none of the learned profeſſors 
I converſed with, fell in with that reading. Nor do I think it very difficult 
to compleat the inſcription, or to find out the ſenſe of it : for the laſt of 
theſe three lines being compleat at the beginning (tho repreſented as defective 
ordoubttul by Mr. Gordon) only a part of the Q can be wanting at the beginning 


of 
x Pag. 1214. | Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
: See book 1. ch. x. pag. 161. | Hor. lib. 11. ep. 1. 143. 
; E. Sept. p. 62. © Ir. Sept. p. 50. plate 1x. u. 2. 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum late piabant, N. rv. 


It. Sept. p. 63. 
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of the ſecond line, and a whole letter at the beginning of the firſt, wh 
ſor granted has been another Þ for patri patriae, the laſt of the titles uſual! 
given in theſe inſcriptions to Antoninus Pius; to whom it is highly probable 
this ſtone, as well as the others, has been inſcribed. And if we uppoſe th 
uſual names of this emperor to have been contained in two lines above Fox 
are now broken off, the ſtone will then become a regular oblong of a fo and 
proportion that is not uncommon. Tis evident, that there are four letters 
wanting at the end of the ſecond line in the name Urbico, which doubtleſs 
was written at length, as well as Lollio; and conſequently, as appears by the 
poſition of the letters, there are five wanting in the firſt, and about three in 
the laſt; ſo that I preſume when the lines were compleat, they ended thus : 

«+ 4 + + 6 AVG SVB : 

+ + 45 5» « VRBICO 

POL PR PR FEC or vos or Y.S. 
This makes the reading eaſy and plain, and the ſenſe very obvious, and both 
perfectly agreeable to the form and matter of other inſcriptions. Whereas if 
we ſuppole the monument ro have been erected by the legion to the honour 
of the propraztor, tis a conjecture which I believe cannot be eaſily confirmed 
by other parallel inſtances. However the plain and expreſs mention of the 
propraetor Lollius Urbicus is very curious, and confirms the paſſage in Capito- 
linus, where ſpeaking of Antoninus Pius, he ſays, Britannos per Lollium 
Urbicum legatum vicit alio muro ceſpititio dutto, &c.* Tho' it be true, that 
no expreſs mention is made of the wall in this inſcription. LEG. Av. I here 
read /egatus Auguſti. It is legatus Auguſti and Auguſtorum generally in the 
Roman writers; but if it was to be always ſo read, one would expect to find 
it ſometimes LEG. AVGG. for /egatus Auguſtorum, which I do not remember 
ever occurs. I therefore read ſometimes /egatus Anuguſti as here, and ſometimes 
legatus Anuguſtalis, When two emperors were reigning, LEG. AVG, muſt, I 
think, be read /egatus Auguſtalis rather than Auguſtorum. 


ich I take 


IX. THE next two ſtones belong to the conſiderable fort which has been for- 
merly at Bemulie beſide the river Reluin, where they were found. Some of the 
family of the preſent Mr. $7zr/ing of Kier, in whoſe ground the fort has ſtood, 
had built them in the walls of Ca/der houſe, the ſeat of the family. This is yet in 
the wall, on the right hand, within the court, as you enter the houſe, too high 
to be come at without the help of a ladder. The inſcription (as is frequent) 
is included in a fine corona, ſupported by two Victories, and a double cornu- 
copia below. It bears no more than that the monument was erected by the 
lcgio ſecunda Auguſta, there being no mention made of any quantity of the 
wall built by this legion, as there is in the following. The corona is called 
by Cambden a laurel garland *®. Mr. Gordon calls it the fineſt civic crown he 
ever ſaw*®. To me it ſeems to be compoſed of bay-leaves and berries. 


X. WEN Mr. Gordon ſaw this ſtone, it was built up in the welt end of 
the houſe ; but it is now taken down and placed within. There is nothing 


ſingular in the inſcription. Cambden ſays, that in his time it was built in the 
wall of a houſe at Calder“. 


XI. AT Skirvay, about a mile and a half weſt from Xilh th, I faw the 
inſcriptions and ſculptures repreſented in this and the three following numbers; 
beſides which there arc two altars quite defaced, and ſome other ſtones both 
Roman and curious. They were dug up at a place a little caſt from this 
houſe (I ſuppoſe at Barhill fort or near it) which belongs to Mr. Calder, who 
expected to find more at the ſame place. All theſe ſtones, except N. XIV. are 
now removed to the univerſity of Glaſgow. This ſculpture 1s the 3 8 

| Acer. 
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ſoldier. What he has in his left hand ſeems to be much the ſame in another 
view with what the /ignifer holds in the ſculpture at Nihſton in Yorkſhire *. 
Of the ſame kind is that allo in the hand of the cupbearer at the coena feralis, 
repreſented in Mentfaucon®, which is called by him an arcula or coffrer. 
Perhaps this is the basket that held cach ſoldier's 4/menſum or meaſure of corn. 
What he holds in his right hand, is pretty much effaced ; I take it to be a 
ſhicld, his arm from the elbow being covered within it. I know not what 
the hollow part in the middle of the figure can be intended to repreſent, 
The navel often appears on the armour ; but the ſhape of the hollow, and 
the dreſs of the ſoldier, will ſcarce allow this conjecture. The (ſculpture at 
Ribſton was ſepulchral, as is plain from the inſcription bencath it; and the 
other ſtones and inſcriptions found here appear allo to have been ſepulchral. 
Whether this likewiſe might not have been 40, I know not; for if there 
ever has been any inſcription at the bottom, it is now broken off and loſt. 


XIl. Tuts ſtone is in two or three pieces, which were lying at a diſtance 
from one another, but plainly belonged to the ſame inſcription, and mult have 
been in the poſition in which I have here repreſented them. The ſtone has 
had ſome peculiar and curious ornaments about it. The ſides of the plane 
of the inſcription are each at one part entire. I believe it has been only an 
honorary monument, like that mentioned above at Calder houſe ©; and the 
inſcription nearly the ſame: for it is plain there can have been no more letters 


cither at the top or bottom. 


XIII. Tunis monument is alſo in two pieces, which were lying ſeparate 
one from the other; but when I brought them together, they plainly appeared 
to belong both to the ſame inſcription. I believe the ſecond a has been 
included in the N of the ſecond line in the word Salmani. And the s at 
the end of the fourth line I rather take for ſoror, than a part of the name. 
It has been a funeral monument, adorned with a garland, two branches, pro- 
bably of cypreſs, and two globes quartered. The letters are mcanly cut. 
Mr. Ward has favoured me with the following remark upon it. © The anticnts 
were not agreed in their opinions concerning the Dii Manes, ſome taking 
them for the ſame as the dez inferi, others for the ghoſts of perſons de- 


« ceaſed, and others again for the ſame as the genii, or familiar ſpirits, which 


attended perſons from their birth thro” this world into the next. Theſe and 


* ſeveral other opinions about them may be found in Servius, upon thoſe 
“lines of Virgil: 

« Ergo inſtauramus Polydoro funus, et ingens 

« Aggeritur tumulo tellus : ſtant manibus arae*. 
* When they are mentioned upon inſcriptions, they ſometimes ſeem to be 
taken for the ghoſt of the deceaſed perſon to whom the monument is erected, 
* and at other times not. And the better to diſcern this difference, it may be 
obſerved, that the name of the deccaſed is expreſſed in the nominative, 
genitive, or dative caſe. When tis uſed in the nominative, the conſtruction 
* will not well permit us to apply the words p1s MANIBVS to the ghoſt of the 
deceaſed. And beſides, in ſome inſtances of that form perſons while living 
erected their own monument, where tis evident the ſenſe cannot be ſo taken. 
And the like may be ſaid, with regard to the conſtruction, where the name 
is expreſſed in the dative. But when tis put in the genitive, as is ſuppoſed 
in this inſcription, and is plainly ſo in ſome others, they ſeem neceſſarily to 
refer to the ghoſt of the perſon deceaſed. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


XIV. TH1s is another ſepulchral monument, but imperfect. It ſtill remains 
at Skirvay. The name of the perſon for whom it was erected, was Verecundus, 
who probably died young; and therefore the ſtone is adorned with a garland, 


I | like 
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like the former. The ſhape of the ſtone at the top is ſomewhat ; 
the cut of the letters rather better than in the laſt. Peculiar, and 


XV. Inis monument belongs alſo to the fort of Barhill, but is now; 
Baron Clerk's collection. It is a curious altar, but has no inſcription u * 
which can now be diſcerned. Mr. Gordon has publiſhed a draught of ip 5 
much the ſame manner as I have done. On the ſide oppoſite to the bow "in 
quiver uncovered, and full of arrows, the tops of which appear above the 
quiver. This I have placed ſeparately, ſince it could be no otherwiſe re aq 
ſented, without giving another draught of the altar. b 


Ar or near this place was found an altar, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Glen 
of Lithgow, with a praefericulum on one fide, and a patera on the other: 
but nothing peculiar in either, and no viſible inſcription upon the face of the 
altar, for which reaſon I have omitted it; but it may be ſeen on the ſame 
plate in Mr. Gordon's work. 


XVI. Ar the ſame fort this ſtone was likewiſe found, which is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the learned Baron Clerk. It is part of a pillar, on which is 
a legible inſcription, importing that it was erected to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius by a vexillation; but it is not ſaid of what legion, tho' conſidering the 
neighbouring inſcriptions, it was probably of the /egio ſexta victrix. Mr. Gor- 
don has alſo publiſhed it*. He has only a ſingle L in his draught, nor did 1 
obſerve a double L in the word vexillatio, when I ſaw the inſcription. And 
the learned Baron himſelf, having reviewed it, informs me, “ that he canngt 
* be certain about the LL, tho' indeed it ought to have been ſo. 


XVII. THis and the following belong to the fort at Crowy-hill, where 
they were found, but are now both in the aforeſaid Baron's collection. This was 
diſcovered by Mr. Gordon, who looks upon it as an invaluable curioſity, reading 
it /egio quinta®. But tho' there be no ſpace between the letters and the angular 
borderings on each ſide, yet why may not it be read legio victrix, and by it 
be meant the /egzo ſexta victrix, which by the following inſcription appears 
to have been at this very fort? As there was not room both for vi and v 
( ſexta and viftrix) it is more likely that the number would be omitted, than 
the honourable title or epithet ; eſpecially ſince in this caſe the title would 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them without the number. Beſides the ie quinta is 
a legion unheard of in Britain. In one inſcription upon a ſtone in the library 
at Durham, we have LEG. VI. XX. AVG.* to expreſs the three legions which were 
then in Britain. And why might they not put /egio victrix, as well as legio 
Auguſta ? So that upon the whole I can't but think, tho an 1 has not been 
loſt in the cut of the ſtone or bordering, yet we are to read /egjo victrix, 
and underſtand it of the ſame legion that erected the next which follows. 


XVIII. THERE is nothing peculiar in this; it is exactly like the centurial 
ſtones *, and was ſet up by the /egio ſexta viftrix. The contracted TR has 
been miſtaken for a P by Mr. Gordon. 


XIX. Ar Weſterwood fort was found a remarkable Priapus or fallus, now 
alſo in the ſame Baron's collection. Below it is Ex voTo, and at the top 
theſe letters XAN, which I read decem annorum; and may denote perhaps the 
continuance of ſome indiſpoſition, upon the recovery from which this was 


erected; or elſe the time of barrenneſs, after which a child was obtained, But 


decency 
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decency forbids the ſaying any more on this ſubject, as it obliges me to conceal 


XX. Tux four following inſcriptions muſt be referred to the fort upon the 


wall, called Caſtlecary; for here they are ſaid to have been found *. Mr. Gordon 
has informed us that this altar is in the houſe of the Earl of Migton at Cumber- 


| nauld, and that he heard it had legio Britannorum upon it, tho he could not 


rocure a ſight of it. This copy is taken with care from the original, which 
favour his Lordſhip was ſo obliging as to grant very readily. The ſtone is 
evidently the lower part of an altar, both that and the inſcription upon it 
being imperfect. There is nothing of /egzo in the inſcription, and the firſt 
word is plainly BRITTON. As there were ſeveral cohorts of Britones or Bre- 
tones, I think there is no reaſon to doubt but that this altar has been erected 
by a cohort which conſiſted of the fame people. And I would conclude them 
to be the people that inhabited that part of France now called Bretagne, and 
antiently Armorica, rather than inhabitants of our own iſland. For theſe 
went by the name of Britanni, at leaſt they are conſtantly, I think, ſo called in 
the claſſics and Roman hiſtorians. One cohort of this people appears allo from 
another inſcription to have been in this iſland Moſt probably this has been 


the ſame. 


XXI. Tu Is is another piece of an altar now at the ſame place. It is the 


upper part, as the other was the lower, but not of the ſame altar, as is plain 
from the different meaſures. The word on the capital is almoſt obliterated, 
but by the remaining faint ſtrokes it ſeems to have been MATR1B fot Matribus. 
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Theſe Matres or Deae Matres, as they are ſometimes wrote, occur in 
ſeveral inſcriptions in Britain. And Spon's account of them is *, that they 
were deified women, who while living were thought to have the gift of 
prophecy. Tis plain from antient writers, that the Germans paid much 
regard to this ſort of women. Arioviſtus had them in his camp, and con- 
ſulted them as we learn from Caeſar*. And Tacitus, ſpeaking of the 
Germans, mentions ſome of theſe women, who were worſhipped by them 
as goddefles*. And tis probable the ſame cuſtom prevailed in moſt of the 
northern countries. Son has given us ſeveral inſcriptions erected to them 
in France, in one of which they are called Matronae. And it ſeems plain 
from a paſſage in Tacitus, that the Britons had theſe enthuſiaſtic women 
among them : for ſpeaking of the omens by which they were excited to 
attack the Roman colony Camulodunum, in the reign of Nero, among other 
things he ſays: The image of Victory at Camulodunum without any apparent 
reaſon dropt down, and turned backwards, as if it ſubmitted to the enemy. 
And the inſpired women propheſicd, the deſtruction of the place was at hand®. 


After their death they ſeem to have been worſhipped as a ſort of genzz, ot 


tutclar deities of the places where they reſided ; and hence we meet with 
them under ſo many different names, as will appear in the ſeries of this 
collection.“ I think it remarkable that theſe women are called matres 


familias in Caeſar, as alſo that Tacitus ſays they were ſo much eſteemed by 
the Germans. The former intimates the name matres, and the latter is very 
agreeable to what we meet with in ſome of our inſcriptions's Horace ſpeaks 
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of the old Sabme woman, as foretelling his fate“. But why they ſhould b 
always named in the plural (Matres) and why generally repreſented as th 
in number, may deſerve a farther enquiry *®. The vexillation which er ya 
this altar was moſt probably of the egi ſexta vittrix *. RE 


THESE two altars with the two imperfect inſcriptions have been 
one inſcription 3 tho' it is plain they were not, becauſe, as I have ſaid 
ſures don't agree. The author of the additional inſcriptions of the Rom 
wall in Scotland, inſerted in Cambdens Britannia“, gives us the draught of 8 
altar, which both as to the upper and under part of it, anſwers well enough 
to theſe two different pieces; and upon the altar this inſcription : 

MATRIBVS [on the Capital] 

' MILITES 

VEXILL 10 

LEG XX VI 

BRITTON 

v. S. L. PM, 
This is manifeſtly compoſed of the two pieces of inſcriptions mentioned before 
only the fourth line, which 1 believe has belonged to the upper part, is hot 
now viſible, but ſeems to have been either LEG. VI. vi. /egroni 1. 


ſuppoſed 
the mea- 


s ſextae vic- 
tricis ; or elſe LEG. XX. VAL. VIC. legionis viceſimae valentis victricis. The 


letters favour this reading, but the number of inſcriptions erected about this 
place by the legio ſexta victrix ſeem rather to favour the former; tho if the 


letters of his copy be right and exact, it ſhould then be read vexillatio 
legionum Auguſtae et ſextae or victricis. 


XXII. Tuis ſtone belongs alſo to the ſame place. It was found here, but 
I could not diſcover where it now is, for I ſaw it not in Baron Clerk's col- 
lection. Both the ſtone and inſcription are imperfect. Mr. Gordon not im- 


roperly ſuppoſes it to have been cohors Batavorum, which is all we can 
2 of it :. 


* 


XXIII. Tuis is alſo obſcure and imperfect. Nothing but the reading and 
meaning of the four laſt letters is certain, being the uſual form of con- 
cluding, v. s. L. M. votum ſolvit libens merito. The preceding letters have pro- 
bably been the name or title of the perſon who erected the altar. Mr. Ward 
conjectures, * that this inſcription was erected by a libertus in gratitude 
to his patron; that the words pro ſalute, with his own name in the 
nominative caſe, and his patron's in the genitive, have been upon the 
« upper part of the ſtone, which is broken off; and that what remains is 
e to be read patroni optimi ex ſuo votum ſoluit libens merito. Optimus is a 
ce very common epithet upon inſcriptions for a patron, and the letters Es for 
ex ſuo as common. Indeed the letters Þ o do ſometimes ſtand for pronceps 
e optimus, but the ſmall ſize of the altar, together with the Es that follow, 


« rather incline one to think, that it was erected by one private perſon in 
« gratitude to another.” 


cc 


cc 


A Ro MAN lamp of braſs was alſo found at this fort, but tis uncertain now 
what is become of it. 7M 


XXIV. Tus ſtone is built up in the houſe at Caer-ridden, where moſt ſup- 
poſe the Roman wall to have ended. Mr. Gordon's copy of the inſcription 
differs ſomewhat from mine, and his reading much more; for he takes it to 
be cohors Julia, and the reſt unintelligible . But a cohors Julia is 3 

ri 
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140 the ſtone is evidently of the centurial kind, the uſual mark bein 
l n, which he has taken for an a. This indeed is the ok 
ious that I have any where ſeen of the kind, with reſpect to the ſculpture z 
05 the inſcription ſeems to have contained no more than as uſual, the number 
of the cohort, and name of rhe perſon who commanded the century. The 
top ſtroke of the ſecond 1, which makes it look like a T, ſeems to be a part 
or aſual ſtroke ſet above the head of numeral letters. The ſculpture 
repreſents an eagle with expanded wings, holding a corona in her bill, and 
iced betweeen two Roman ſigna, or enſigns, to denote perhaps the victory 
a7 triumph of the Romans over the Caledonians and other inhabitants of 
Britain. But what the letter T, or figure reſembling it, placed behind the 
head of the eagle can mean, I am at a loſs to determine. ' As to the ſculptures 
(Gays my learned friend Mr. Ward) I am inclined to think, that this century 
« having built the wall at this end, thought proper to ſet up the Roman cnſigns 
« and eagle at the boundary; for which reaſon likewiſe they have given the ſtone 
« more ornaments than we meet with upon other centurial ſtones. And this 
« ſcems to be further confirmed by the letter T, which, as Manutins obſerves, is 
« ſometimes put for terminus, and in that ſenſe ſuits very well with this in« 
« ſcription.” If theſe conjectures be admitted, they will furniſh us with a pro- 
bable argument that the Romans begun to build the northern wall at the weſtern 
limit, and ended at the eaſtern, as I have ſuppoſed them to have done“. 


XXV. Tuis inſctiption is upon a piece of a pillar now preſerved in the 
library of the univerſity of Edinburgh, and ſaid to have been preſented to 
them by Sir Robert Sibbald. The inſcription appears plainly by the titles to 
have been to Antoninus Pius, and the way of contracting pio here deſerves 
a remark. The ſtone was erected when this emperor was the third time conſul. 
It is probable that this has been one of thoſe monuments which were erected 
when the wall was built (tho' in its ſhape it more reſembles a milliary pillar) 
and ſo gives us the very year in which this was done, namely 140, when 
Antoninus Pius was the third time conſul. It is the common opinion, 
that this ſtone was brought from the Roman wall. Mr. Gordon ſays it was 
certainly dug out of the wall, and inclines to read /egzo quinta Germanorum ®. 
But beſides that this ſeems a force upon the letters, it docs not appear there 
was any fifth legion here in Britain. The inſcription was copied with the 
utmoſt impartiality; according to the appearance of the letters, and was ſeveral 
times re-examined, and plainly reads, cohors prima Cugernorum. The Cugernt 
were a people of Belgic Gaul, lying between the Wii and Batavi, mentioned 
by Pliny * and Tacitus. Cellarius obſerves, they were antiently called Sicambri 
or Sigambri, and got the name of Cugerni after they had been removed by 
Auguſtus, together with the Ubii, out of Germany into Gaul*. As this ſtone 
was preſcnted to the univerſity of Edinburgh by Sir Robert Sibbald, I have 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion it is the ſame that was once in Sir Robert's garden at Edin- 
burg b, and is thus repreſented by himſelf i. 

AVG. cos. Iv. 
GERMANIcVS 

„ PONTIFEX. MAX. 
This inſcription is ſaid to be upon a part of a pillar, as is that now at Edin- 
burgh. It is alſo ſaid, that on each fide was the Rowan ſecuris ; which is 
plainly nothing but the angular borderings or ornaments on each fide the in- 
leription. We are told likewiſe that it was found in the grounds of Ingliſtoum, 

which 


x Cambden, p. 11 x Sir Robert gives it thus 


in not. 
r. chap. x. pag. 199: in bis Auctarium m Bulfourcani e muſeo Sib- 
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which ſeems to be rather too far from the wall. Laſtly, 
to be the emperor, whoſe name here was deſignedly e 
order of the ſenate to that purpoſe, But the true cop 
all ſuch imaginations, | 


Domitian is ſy 

of 
raſed, according & na 
Y is ſufficient to rectify 


XXVI. W x have here another curious inſcription, much of the ſame ſ⸗ 
with thoſe uſually found upon the wall. It is now in Mareſchal colle = X 
Aberdeen, having been preſented by the Counteſs Mareſchal, after it =: pg 
tinued for a long time in the poſſeſſion of that family. There js nothin 
peculiar in the inſcription, except that ſome of the words are writ more at 
length than uſual, as VAL. vic. and MIL, for mille. Cambden tells us that in his 
time this ſtone was built up in the caſtle of Daunnotyre *, and that the then Earl 
Mareſchal being an admirer of antiquity had cauſed the letters of it to be 
gilded *. I doubt our preſent antiquaries would ſcarce thank the noble Lord 
for this expreſſion of his value and zeal for antiquity, There is now ſome 
black colouring as well as gilding upon it. The effaced x after vexillatio 


muſt I think have been a miſtake in the cutter, and fo ſtruck out again 
by him. 


IHA now gone through all the inſcriptions which I ſuppoſe have belonged 
to the wall; andas I know of none that are properly ſouth from the wall, an 
cept an imperfe& one at Mzddleby, I ſhall proceed to take notice of thoſe 
which arc to the north or caſt from it: 


XXVII. Tais belongs to the ſtation at Cramond, and is now carefully 
preſerved in the ſeat of the Earl of Rutherglen, who was pleaſed to honour 
me with a ſight of it. The ſtone of the altar is of a reddiſh- colour, not 
very coarſe, but much of the ſame grit with the ſtone uſed by the Romans 
moſt frequently upon ſuch occaſions. The inſcription is exactly of the ſame 
form with a great many others in this collection. At Houſe-fteeds alone there 
are ſeveral that run in the ſame ſtrain. Poſlibly an 1 is included in the latter 
N of the fourth line, or perhaps Honus is the name. The names of the prefect 
{ound not very like Roman, cxcepting the laſt of the three; but this is not 
uncommon. I ſuppoſe he was no native of Rome or Italy, and that the two 
firſt names might be his own, the third aſſumed upon his being made a citizen. 
The Ain the third line in the word praceſt is loſt in the break; but as there is 
room cnough for it, ſo the other letters ſhew that this vacancy is to be ſup- 
plicd in that manner. The greateſt curioſity is in the ſecond line, which 
undoubtedly is to be read cohors quinta; for this is the only inſcription wherein 
the fifth cohort of the Gauls is mentioned. The fourth often occurs. The 
different cut of the letter L is alſo remarkable. 


XXVIIL BESIDES the altar already mentioned, there is another large altar, 
with a horned head and bearded face upon it, which had been generally taken 


for Jupiter Ammon. The focus at the top is compleat, and the marks of firc 


upon it very viſible. It ſeemed to be not unlike the upper part of the capital 
of the former altar, which had been broken off. The colour and grit of the 
ſtones ſuit well enough, but the one was rather too large for the other; and 
my Lord himſelf obſerved to me, that they were found at a diſtance from 
one another. And beſides, tho' the other altar ſhews that Jupiter was Wor- 
ſhipped here, and moſt of the altars found at the ſame place are generally 
devoted to the ſame deity ; yet the lines of the face, and the ſhape and ſitua- 
tion of the horns rather favour Silvanus. * Perhaps the two things, that 
« come out on cach ſide from under his beard, might be deſigned to repre. 
ce ſent the feet of a goat, For Hilvanus is uſually cloathed with the skin of 
<« this animal, faſtencd at his neck by the two fore feet. 


XXIX. 


* Pag. 1221. | 6 Tbid. pag. 1257; 
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XXX. Tu rs ſtone is in the garden of Sir Johm Inglis, where it has been 
long expoſed to the weather ; ſo that great part of the inſcription is now 
become very obſcure and uncertain. The original was twice examined, and 
compared with the copy in Mr. Gordon. I particularly remarked what letters 
were plain and diſtin, and what arc not ſo, and have given the copy in the 
moſt perfect manner I could. The altar was erected to the Deae Matres, 
here called Alatervae (probably from the antient name of the place) as alſo 
Campeſtres, by the cohors prima Tungrorum. So far I think all the copies 
aorce, Indeed the numeral 1 does not appear diſtinctly; but ſince it is the firſt 
cohort of the Tungrians that occurs in other inſcriptions *, tis probable that it 
has been the ſame alſo in this. But what to make of the reſt of the inſcription 
know not. I ſometimes imagined the next words might have been, 7n/7;- 
tuerunt ſacram aram. This appears not diſagrecable to the remains of the 
letters; and then the laſt line may poſſibly have been thus: coNL. RES. xx. v. v. 
conlapſam reſtituit [/egio] viceſima valens victrix. The oblong figure of the 

»cus of this altar being remarkable, I have repreſented the top of the capital 
in the other figure marked XXIX. 


XXX. Tuts is another ſtone found at the ſame place, and now in Baron 
Clerk's collection. It is evidently of the centurial Kind. According to Mr. Gordon 
it may be read, You? votivo ſacrum legio ſecunda fecit*. But as the ſtone 
is not an altar, and Jupiter votivus would be ſingular in Britain; I rather 
think we ſhould read it, /egzo ſecunda Auguſta fecit juſſa. The poſition of 
the letters, or form of the inſcription, favours this reading more than the 
other; and a ſingle letter is very often put for a double one upon inſcriptions. 
So we find 1vsiT for 1vss1T in Gruter ©. Juſſa is the ſame with ex juſſu, 
and it is well known how.common it was for them to pretend that they took 
their vows upon them, or erected altars and monuments from ſome divine 
command or impulſe *. 


BesS1DES theſe inſcriptions, abundance of medals have alſo been found here. 
Sir Fon Inglis himſelf has ſeveral 3 Baron Clerk has forty or fifty in his col- 
lection ; and my Lord Rutherglen has a Diocletian with a Genius on the reverſe, 
and this inſcription, GEN1o POPVLI ROMANI: which ſerves to ſhew that the 
Romans were late poſſeſſed of this ſtation. 


XXXI. Tuis ſtone was found at the famous Roman camp of Ardoch, and 
is now preſerved at Drummond caſtle. It is a funeral monument for Ammo- 
mus Damionis, a centurion of the firſt cohort of the Spaniards, who had ſerved 
twenty ſeyen campaigns. Some take Damionis to be the genitive, and read 
Ammonius the ſon or ſervant of Damion. But I rather take Damionis to be 
the nominative, and Ammonins Damionis to be as Petilius Cerealis, and ſeveral 
other names. Some obſerve that in the Raman legions the ſoldiers after twenty 
ycars ſervice became emeriti. But how far any rule of this kind might be 
extended to the auxiliaries may be a different queſtion. However our Ammo- 


74s it he had been ſeven and twenty years in the ſervice, was not now a com- 
mon ſoldicr, but a centurion. 


Tux repreſentation of this inſcription in Cambdens Britannia is another 
inſtance of the diſadvantages the greateſt men muſt labour under, who have no 
Opportunity of ſccing the originals, For thus it is there: | 

DIS 


k Northumberland, N. xxxv1 to XI. II. Ecce Jovis monitu, &c. Ovid. Meta. lib. x11. 
c B Sept. f. 116. v. 216. 
1 


4 Alter Fe, : Hanc pro Palladio moniti, pro numine laeſo 
an M = (conſulura] quaſi monitu deorum—— Effigiem ſtatuere. Virg. Aen. 11. v. 183. 
Manibus ſe devoverit. L. Flor. lib. 1. cap. 14. Pag. 1239. 


Ggg 


Ardoch:; 
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DIS MANIBVS 
ANTONIVS 
DAIMONIVS 
COHORTIS 1, 
LEGIONIS 
XVII HISPANORVM 
HEREDES 
F. c. 
And this makes me ſtrongly ſuſpect that inſcription in Cambden, which rang 
thus : | 
COHORTIS HISPANORVM TIBICEN 
HIC IACET. 
is no other than this at Drummond caſtle ; for it is ſpoken of in the Britannia 
only as hear-fay. And at Stirling it was affirmed, that there was upon one 
of the ſteps that lead down to the garden at Drummond caltle this inſcription 
HIC IACET 4 
IN TVMVLO 
which upon examination proved no other than the preceding. 


So alſo the inſcription ſaid to be on a rock at Stirling, and thus repre- 
ſented, | | 
IN EXCVAGITLE 
LEG 
believe to be no other than that which is now upon a rock on the north 
ſide of Sterling caſtle, and does not appear to be Roman. Some ſuppoſe it to 
be in the Highland tongue. It was thus taken by a careful and impartial hand: 
| DE | 
IXIEX corn Auis 
DI LET ALM 
RE 


For the ſame reaſon I dare not anſwer for it, that in the following inſcrip- 
tion it was HAMIOR in the original; tho' it be ſo in the copy, with which I 
am afraid we muſt now be content. It is ſaid in Cambden to be in a village 
called Miniabrugh (which I am told is the fame with Kit) and to have 
been removed out of the miniſter's houſe into that of a neighbouring gen- 


tleman. 
D. M. Dis Manibus 
c. JVLI Caii Fulit 
MARCELLINI Marcellini 
PRAF. praefecti 
COH. I. HAMIOR. cohortis primae Hamiorum. 


THERE is yet one inſcription more, whoſe original is loſt, and the copy 
comes from the ſame hand, vzs. | 


APOLLINI Avollint 
GRANNO ranno 
G. LvSIVS Quintus Lucius 
SABINIA |, abinia- 
NVS nus 
PROC, proconſul 
AVG. Auguſt? Se 
v. S8. S. LV. M. votum ſuſceptum ſoluit lubens merito. 


This, as we are told in Cambden , was found near Muſſelburgh, where like- 
wiſe tis ſaid, That Apollo Grannus among the Romans was the ſame with 


« the Grecian Aru axepoexipns, that is, long eld: "foe ours yg ho 


Pag. 1290. © Pag. 1222. 
b Pag. 1286. Pag. 1185. 2 
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« long hair of the Goths granni. And agrecably to this notion of the word, 
ls is celebrated by the pocts for his long and flowing locks. Thus 
/ 


— Nunc indue veſtem 

Sepoſitam, longas nunc bene pecte comas *. 

e Dignos et Apolline crines“. 

The two letters LV for lubens, when the reſt of the words have only the initial 
letters, may be remarked as ſomewhat ſingular. In the edition of Cambden's 
deſcription of Scotland by Sir James Dalrymple *®, we are told that this ſtone 
with the inſcription upon it was found at Marchiſlon, about a mile diſtant 
from the welt part of Edinburgh. It was mentioned by * ohn Napier Lord 
Marchiſton, a learned man, anceſtor to the preſent Lord Napier, in his com- 


mentaries upon the Apocalypſe, and was copied by Sir Peter Joung tutor to 


King James VI. 


THERE is in the appendix to the Marmora Oxonienſia an inſcription, ſaid 
to be found at Cadir in Sterlingſbire. According to that author, it was added 
by Cambden in the margin of his Britannia. The original no doubt is loſt, 
but the copy of it is thus: | 


DEO Deo 
SILVANO Silvano 
L TANICYS Lucius Tanicus 
VERVS Verus 


PRAEF. v. s. LL. M. praefectus votum ſolvit libentiſſime merito. 
believe it was firſt publiſhed by the learned Selden in his additions to the 
Marmora Arundeliana. Cadir is no doubt deſigned for Calder. For in 
Cambden's account of Sterlingſhire in his Britannia he gives us an inſcription 
which according to him was fixed in the wall of a houſe at Cadir. This 
inſcription is exactly the ſame with N. X. which as I have already ſaid was 
formerly built in the wall of Calder houſe. | 


XXXII. I Have thought proper alſo to add this imperfect inſcription upon 
a broken ſtone built up in one of the houſes at Middleby. Baron Clerk, who 
was ſo obliging as to ſend me the draught and account of it, intended I 
believe to remove it to his own ſeat. It ſeems to have been of the centurial 
kind, and that's all I have to ſay of it. 


— 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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I. THIS tone, with the five next (as alſo a piece of an altar and part of couſins's houſe! 


a pedeſtal) are all placed in niches in the outſide of a wall belonging to Couſinss 
houſe, where they have ſtood unobſerved and neglected for many years, and 
being expoſed to the winds and weather, have ſuffered very much by that 
means. I cannot find that the leaſt notice has been taken of them before, tho 
they have very probably remained in the ſame place ever ſince my great uncle 
gave being and name to this manſion. The four firſt are plainly centurial, 
luch as were generally placed in the face of the wall, and are rarely found 
in any other ſtation. Hence we have one argument, that this ſtation was built 
at the lame time with the wall, in the reign of Severus“. The cohorts 
mentioncd in theſe inſcriptions were certainly legionary. The mark for the 
century is Very clear and diſtinct in all of them, and the names of the cen- 
turions (as in moſt others of the ſame kind) are in the genitive. For which 
reaſon I think that the mark is not to be read here centurio, but centuria, 
(as tis frequently read in Gruter) and that poſiuit is to be ſupplicd or 2 

| | ood 


2 Fleg. 11. 


n. © Pag. 38, 39. 
Metam. lib. 11. v. 421. d See 4 os, book 1. chap. VIII. p. 131. 
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ſtood at the end; ſo that cohortis primae centuria Fiari, is much the ſame 
ſay, ſuch a captain's company of ſuch a regiment. Indeed centurio coh a8 to 
or the centurion of a cohort, does often occur in inſcriptions, but ber 
neceſſarily imply that the whole command of the cohort was in a ſingle not 
turion ; for we have alſo centurio legions and miles legionis, which han F = 
no more than that ſuch a perſon was a centurion or a ſoldier in ſuch a 1510 J 
I will not undertake to determine whether in cno for cohortis here, a ** 
N. IX. the firſt o was deſignedly omitted, or tranſpoſed, or forgot to be Werden 
in the body of the c. | | c 


II. As the former century was of the frſ# cohort, ſo this belonged to the 
ſecond. There is nothing elſe remarkable in it. 


III. Tais ſtone as it now ſtands is inverted. As ſoon as the ingenious 
gentleman who was with me had made this remark, the difficulty in readins 
the inſcription immediately vaniſhed ; and it appeared to be a monument of 


the ſame ſort with the others, erected by the century of Juſtinus Secundus in 
the tenth cohort. 


IV. TH1s has ſuſtained more damage than any of the former, by being 
expoſed to the weather; for the number of the cohort is effaced, excepting a | 
faint and very doubtful appearance of a croſs ſtroke like an x ; the mark for 
the century is alſo faint, and one of the centurion's names very obſcure, bur 
the other name, Pyiſcus, is plain and clear, the letters being groſs, tho ſhort, 
and cut very deep in the ſtone. | The former name Hinſus ſounds ſomewhat 
odly, but there are many as uncouth in Gruter. 


V. IAM wholly at a loſs what to make of the imperfect remains of this ſtone, 
To iuppole from the letters VIC it was a monument erected by the io ſexta 
Vit7r:x, would be a groundleſs conjecture; ſince that legion does not appear 


to have been employed on this part of the wall. | 


VI. THis is a ſmall altar, which at firſt ſight did not ſeem to me to have 
had any inſcription upon it; but re-examining it very cloſely, there appeared 
an obſcure trace of an o, as here repreſented, which is ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the altar had been dedicated to Fupiter optimus maximus. The ſtone of this 
altar is of a reddiſh colour, tho all the former are whitiſh. They are all of a very 
coarſe and peculiar grit, ſo as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the ſtones that are 
wrought out of the neighbouring quarries; nor can the people thereabouts 
imagine from whence the Romans had their ſtones, there being none ſuch now 
to be found there. But they who would know more of this matter may conſult 
the Philoſophical Tranſattions, and ſee what Dr. Liſter has there ſaid on this 


ſubjc& *, as alſo what I have in other places interſperſed to the ſame purpoſe. 


Or theſe inſcriptions abovementioned, N. V. is the beſt; I, II, and III the 
next; and IV the worſt ; and they all anſwer well enough in the cut of the 
letters, mark for the century, and other characters, to the time of Severus. 
And I doubt not but they were. inſerted by thoſe who built the wall and this 
ſtation at Segedunum ; for they are ſometimes found upon the north or cnemy s 
fide of the wall, and conſequently cannot ſo well be ſuppoſed to have been 
erected, or the inſcriptions cut, by thoſe who guarded the wall Within. 


VII. BETWEEN Conſins's houſe and Benwel 1 could not meet with any 
Roman inſcriptions or ſculptures. I never heard of any found at Newcaſtle ; 
nor is this much to be wondered at, conſidering how large a town it has long 
been, and how ealy it is to ſuppoſe, that all that was Roman has been loſt * 
ages ago amongſt ſuch numerous buildings. I therefore proceed to tne 

EO inſcriptions 
Number 4. 
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.  Cpint] wel. There are three belonging to this fort, of which this 
inferptions & ON been publiſhed only (I think) by Mr. Gordon*. That part 
= the two firſt lines, which is loſt in the break of the ſtone, is ſo ſupplied 
h Mr. Gordon, as if the whole had been, Jovi optimo maximo et numintbus, Ec. 
4 as if the words optimo maximo had been wrote at large, ſo as to fill up the 
whole vacancy. But thoſe words are ſeldom found at length upon an altar, and will 
b no means conſiſt with the letters ENO, which are very plain and diſtinct. 
The reading I have given, ſcems to anſwer as to the letters, and to fill up the 
ſpace with the greateſt exactneſs. And it will be hard to find another word, into 
which the letters HENO will enter. Nor is there any occaſion to ſcarch for 
any other, ſince Jupiter Dolichenus had not only ſeveral altars dedicated to 
him in other. places, but one or two likewiſe in Britain *, Caeſar in the 
ſhort natural hiſtory he gives of Britain, tells us, © The inland countries afford 
« tin, and the maritime iron, tho no great plenty of it?.“ This paſlage of 
Caeſar may give us ſome light into the reaſon of theſe altars being dedicated 
to Jupiter Dolichenus, when compared with another inſcription to the ſame 
deity publiſhed by Reineſms, and referred to in Cambden®. The inſcription is 
this: 10VI. OPTIMO. MAXIMO. DOLYCHENO. VBI. FERRVM. NASCITVR. c. 
SEMPRONIVS. RECTVS. CENT, FRVMENTARIVS. D. p.“ Neineſius thinks Jupiter 
had this name given him from AvAryn, a town of Epirus or Macedonia, which 
country Strabo * repreſents asrugged and mountainous, and productive of metals, 
among Which Neineſius ſuppoſes there was iron. If this was the caſe, tho' 
Strabo, I think, don't mention iron, the words, bi ferrum naſcitur, may 
ſeem to intimate, that Jupiter Dolichenus had ſome particular concern in iron 
mines, and ſo might well be applied to for aſſiſtance and conduct by thoſe 
who entertained hopes of making beneficial diſcoveries in that way. Now 
Ben:yel is not many miles from the ſea, and this country abounds with mines 
of coal, that bring yearly a very large ſum of money into it. And the Romans 
from Caeſar's account, and other circumſtances, might expect to find iron 
mines in theſe parts, and upon that occalion pay their devotion to Jupiter 
Dolichenus. Montfaucen has given us one image of this deity, found at 
Marſeilles, clad in armour, and ſtanding upon a bull, which ſeems to agree 


very well with this account. But another image repreſents him in a ruſtic 


habit, with an ox under him. And Sctephauus, who calls him AoAuyeis Zevs, 
derives his name from Dolicheue a city of Commagene in Aſia”, which Strabo 
deſcribes as a fruitful country, well planted with trees and vincsi. It is not 
unlikely therefore he might be worſhipped at both theſe places, and that the 
words in Neineſiuss inſcription, abi ferrum naſcitur, might be deſigned as 
deſcriptive of the Gretian deity, It may not be improper to remark here, 
that there is a coalry not far from Benwel, a part of which is judged by thoſe 
who are beſt skilled in ſuch affairs, to have been wrought by the Romans. 
The next thing which deſerves conſideration is, what we are to underſtand by 
Numina Auguſti in this and other inſcriptions, where theſe words occur. 
Writers are not agreed as to this, and probably it has not always the ſame 
meaning. Here and in ſome other inſtances it ſhould ſeem, as if thoſe deities 
were meant to which the emperor was peculiarly devoted; and that they, 
who erected the altars, complimented the emperor by paying honour, and 
profeſſing their devotion to the ſame deities. We find ſeveral inſcriptions in 
Gruter, that are conſecrated numinibus Auguſti ; and one like this, Jovi 
O. M. et numinibus Auguſti'. And that addreſſes were made to the gods in 


bchalf 
in. Sept. p. 49. * Claſſ. prim. xx. 
dee the e the laſt inſcription L. vII. p. 327, &c. 
in Monmouthſhire, and t inſcription at Riling- L Ant. expl. tom. x. pl. XVIII. 


e 
ham in Northumberland, N, Lxxxv. De popul. 
———— CC 
ibus, in maritimis ferrum : Jus exip * Pag. cx11. 
eſt copia. B. G. Lv. c. 10. 4 5 
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behalf of the emperors, notwithſtanding they were often com 
deities themſelves, is likewiſe evident from many of their coins, 
have Jovi, Apollini, Marti, Mercurio conſervatori Auguſti, with ſeveral othe 
of a like nature*®. However ſome have thought, that if this interpretation 
ſhould be admitted, Jupiter optimus maximus would be excluded from the 
number of the emperor's dcitics. But in anſwer to this it may be (aig "I 
either the words may be ſo underſtood, as if ir had been expreſſed, Jovi Nine 
maximo, et (ceteris] numinibus Auguſti; or elle that Jupiter is by wa of 
eminency diſtinguiſhed from the /ares or tutelar gods of the emperor, iy ry 
were often many in number, and made up partly of deceaſed perſons, as well 
as other fictitious deities. So Flavius YVopiſcus in his life of Aurelian, ſyeakin 
of his going into the temple of Heliogabalus, ſays, © There he found * 
image of the deity, which he ſaw favouring him in the war“.“ And Julius 
Capitolinus in the life of Aurelius, addreſſed to the emperor Diocletian, ſays, 
The ſtatues of Marcus Antoninus are to this day ſet up in many houſes 
« among the family deities.” And ſoon after: © He is to this time eſteemed 
« a god, as you always thought, and do think, moſt ſacred emperor Diocletian 
« who worſhip him among your deities, not as the reſt, but in a peculiar 
manner.“ But in ſome other inſcriptions the word ꝝumina or numen is 
applied to the emperor himſelf, as I ſhall ſhew hercafter*. Nor are inſtances 
wanting in good writers, where umina in the plural is applied to a particular 
deity. So we have numina Dianae in Horace*, and in Virgil, numina Phoeb;*. 
And what comes ncarcr to our purpoſe, the ſame poet, when ſpeaking of 
Auguſtus himſelf, and by his ſordid flattery ranking him among the gods, but 
uncertain where to place him, uſes theſe words: 

An deus immenſi venias maris, ac tua nautae 

Numina ſola colant *. 
On the other hand numen in the ſingular is ſometimes joined to a plurality of 
dcitics, as in Virgil: 

on haec ſme numine diviim eveniunt *. 

And in Gruter we have numini deorum Auguſti'. The legio ſecunda Auguſta, 
for whoſe preſervation, together with that of the emperor, this altar was 
erected, muſt at this time have been upon the wall in Northumberland, which 
very probably (if Pauſanias's account be true) might be after they had defeated 
the Brigantes, and taken from them a great part of their land *. The words 
which I rcad, centurio legionis ejuſdem, are by Mr. Gordon read, legatus ejuſdem. 
Which miſtake he ſcems to have been led into by not obſerving the centurial 
mark. So that here is no foundation to ſuppoſe a new propraetor or lieutenant 
M. Liburnius Fronto from this inſcription. This curious altar has on one 
ſide the ſacrificing knife and ax; on the other ſide both the patera and prac- 


plemented a; 
on Which we 


fericulum. Both this and the following inſcription are carefully preſerved in 


the court of Robert Shafto Eſq; 


VII. Tars is an imperfect inſcription upon the lower part of a broken 
altar, found in the ſame place with the preceding. And as that was erected 
by a centurion of the ſecond legion called Auguſta, ſo this by another ſuch 


officer of the twenticth legion called valens vitFrix. The mark for the cen- 


turion is very plain and diſtin upon the ſtone, tho' omitted by Mr. Gordon. 
Nor do I remember an inſtance in Britain of an altar erc&cd by a whole 


legion, 


a See Spanh. de praeſt. et uſu numm. tom. 1. *©* Epod. 17. 

Pag- $3J- f Aen. I. III. v. 359. 
Illic eam formam numinis reperit, quam in s Georg. lib. 1. v. 29, 30. 

bello ſibi faventem vidit. Script. A. H. p. 860. b Aen. II. 777. 

© Hodie in multis domibus Marci Antonini ſta= Pag. x. 6. 2 
tuae conſiſtunt inter deos penates Deus uſque * Pauſanias, ſpeaking of Antoninus, ſays, Ann 
etiam nunc habetur, ut vobis ipſis, ſacratiſſime nen x mv iy Bernarle Beijdrmw! TW COLD on 
imperator Diocletiane, et ſemper viſum eſt, et m e x n ovy weg d og nptav m. Cows 
videtur : qui eum inter numina veſtra, non ut cete- eta, um, PD, n. In Arcad. p. 273: = 
ros, ſed ſpecialiter veneramini. Ibid. p. 192, 195. Franc. 1583. 

4 See N. LI cVIII. of this county. It. Sept. p. 49. x 
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ho' it was frequently done by a cohort. My reaſon for reading valens 


ion, t u a 
"ar and not Valeria or Valeriana, I have given before *, 


victrix, 
IX. IT is about fifteen or ſixteen years ſince 1 firſt diſcovered this inſcription 
in the ſide wall of a houſe at Eaſt Denton, which village ſtands upon the wall, 
— a quarter of a mile weſt from Bendel fort. The houſe was aftewards 
4cmoliſhed, and this ſtone thrown among the dirt and rubbiſh ; but being 
again recovered by a curious gentleman of my acquaintance, is now in my 
oſleſſion. Tho' the word fecit, as ſynonymous with poſit „ is frequently 
applied to an altar or monument, and therefore does not certainly prove that 
the legion was at this time employed in building the wall, or the vallum; 
yet as no perſon is named in the inſcription, to whoſe honour this monument 
was erected, the word fecit may poſſibly refer to ſome other work than purely 
ſetting up ſuch a ſtone, and to none more likely than to the building that part 
of the wall; but this I have conſidered in its proper place. It is ſomewhat 
rare and curious, to have the name of the legion and the number of the cohort 
ſet down both together ſo diſtinctly as here. There are ſome other parallel 
inſtances of legionary cohorts in Britain, but not very many. 


IX-, In a memorandum left by the late Dr. Noodward of Greſham college, 
this ſtone is ſaid to have been found on the Roman wall near Newcaſtle upon 
Tine, and to have been ſent to him by Dr. Cay of that town. The monument 
correſponds ſo exactly to the deſcription I had from an eye. witneſs, of one found 
at Benwel fort, and preſerved for ſome time at Benuel houſe, that there can 
remain no doubt, but it muſt be the very fame. Iam told it was firſt preſented 
by the preſent Mr. Shafto's grandmother, during the minority of the late 
Mr. Shafto of Benwel to the late Dr. Cay, a learned and curious phyſician of 
Newcaſtle, by whom it was tranſmitted to London. Since the death of 
Dr. Woodward, and the diſpoſal of his collection, in which I ſaw it, it is now 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Weſt. The diſtinct mention made in this monument 
of the ala prima Aſtorum, renders it highly curious and valuable, as it confirms 
the Roman town and fort upon the wall at Benwell hill to be the antient 
Condercum, the third ſtation per lineam valli; where according to the Notitia 
this ala was in garriſon. I was agreeably ſurprized with the ſight of it, becauſe 
it is a farther confirmation of the ſcheme I had advanced concerning theſe 
ſtations*%, I was alſo pleaſed to diſcover the ſmall o at the end of the laſt line, 
which is ſufficiently diſtin and certain, and proves the word to be Aſtorum 
not Aſturum, in which it agrees with the Notitia. That part of the ſtone, 
which is near the M in the bordering, is imperfe& and broken. I make no 
doubt but the letters RV have been before the M, and that it is to be read 
ASTORVM ; and then the PRA on the other ſide can be for nothing elſe but 
pracfectus. There is no appearance left of any croſs ſtrokes of the E after 
ALA in the Jaſt line 3 but as theſe may have been worn out, I am of opinion, 
that it was at firſt AL&, and that the monument was ſet up by Felix the com- 
mander of this a/a. It ſeems plainly to have been erected YV7toriae Auguſtorum, 
tor the word Victoriae is compleat and diſtin& ; and the upper parts of the two 
GG are yet viſible; and Dr. Woodward had put a v before them in his copy, 
tho' I could not diſcern any veſtige of it on the ſtone. I ſuppoſe a ſtroke or 
two in the next letters are now effaced, and that they were originally a double 
N conjoined for naſtrorum. And whoever conſiders the frequent variation of 
letters we often meet with in the ſame monument, won't think it ſtrange 
that the firſt ſtroke is more oblique here, than in one or two inſtances of the 
lame letter afterwards. The letters FE at the end of this line muſt in all 
probability ſtand for the word fecit. If my reading be allowed, the monu- 
ment muſt have been erected by Felix who was the grandſon of Sœſius Senecio 
the conſul, and the commander of the firſt wing of the Aſti. Mr. Ward 


chuſes 
: See above, book 1. chap. v1. p. 837584. © See above, book 1. chap. v111. pag. 130. 


land, N. xxxy111, * See book 1. chap. vII. p. 105. 
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| appears from theſe inſcriptions which I have referred to) lived under the rei 
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chuſes to read the thitd and fourth lines thus: Numerius Soſius Senecio 
conſulis Felix. The letter x, put for a praenomen, lignifies Numerius, = s 
to Diomedes*. Soſins was one of the conſul's names, who is called c ay 
Senecio in the Faſti conſulares. And x for nepos is very common upon 5 
tions. As to the ſituation of the words nepos conſults, tis uſual in inſcription; 
inſert ſuch words as expreſs any relation, or other circumſtance, of thoſe of 
erect them before the laſt name. But Ns in Goltginus is made to tang k n 
Numerius as well as N alone. This being admitted, we may read Num 2 
Senecio nepos conſulis Felix. But I much incline to the teading that! "ay 
given, Which occurred to me at the firſt. "Tis evident, that no regard is * de 
this inſcription to the uſual order of the words in others; there ſeems oy 
to be an affected ſingularity as to this matter. Senecio who is mentioned * 
an inſcription or two found at Brugh in Richmondſhire * (the originals df 
which are now loſt) was probably of the ſame family, tho rather too late to 


be the ſame perſon with him, who is deſcribed in this monument ; for hc (as 


of Commodits, and continued at leaſt till the joint reign of Severus and Cars 


calla : but this is later than a grandſon of Soſius Senecio the conſul can well 
be ſuppoſed to have lived; for Soſius Senecto was the fourth and laſt time 
conſul in conjunction with Licinius Sura in the year 107, under the reign of 
Trajan ; from whence to the beginning of the joint reign of Severus and 
Caracalla is little leſs than a century. For the fame realon it is not ſo pro- 
bable that the two emperors here intended, are Severus and Caracalla, but 
rather Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus; who, as well as the others, catticd 
on a war With ſucceſs againſt the Britons; and Calpurnius Agricola was their 
legate, whoſe name we meet with in ſome inſcriptions found near the Roman 
wall. And as they begun to reign jointly above thirty years before the other 
two, that time ſuits better than the other. So that upon the whole, I take 
this monument to have been erected to the honour of the emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, upon occaſion of ſome victory they had gained 
over the northern Britons by Calpurnius Agricola their legate, in which this 
Felix Senecio had the command of the firſt wing of the Affi. The Alti 
according to Pancirollus were the inhabitants of Aſta a colony in Liguria. 
Aſta is mentioned by Pliny and others. No doubt they were diſtin from 
the Aſtures, a people of Spain. 


IXS. THESE four inſcriptions which follow are on ſtones built up in the 
walls of houſes in the village of Benwel. This is a funeral monument, 
but imperfect, and has been much abuſed. I have given the beſt reading of 
it I could. It is now built up in the front of Mrs. Zzor's houſe near the door. 
There appears ſomething like a ſtop after the A in the laſt line ; but yet I 
incline to read it a/ae primae, and moſt probably Aſtorum. For this was the 
only ala prima ſtationed on the principal line of the wall. This ſeems to be 


of the lower empire, and more ſtrongly proves this fort to be the antient 
Condercum. 


IXY. Ta1s of Peregrinus is now built up in the fore wall of the houlc of 
William Gill. | | 


'IX®. Tris is very uſeful and curious; tho' it contains only the name of 
the /egio ſecnmada Auguſta, and the number of the cohort, namely the tenth. 
For this farther confirms what I had from other reaſons and inſcriptions con- 
jectured before, that this legion was employed on the caſt end of the wall, 


and this cohort of that legion in particular. The ſea- goat and Pegaſi £1 


N nota praenominis ſola Numerium ſignificat. 4 See obſervations on the Yorkſhire iner pin 
De orat. Lib. n. p. 420. Ed. Putſch. after N. xVIII. 

o See Cumberland inſcript. N. LVI, LVII. © Notit. Imp. occident. cap. 89. 

© Theſaur, c. 24. p. 302. f See above, book1. ch. VIII. pag. 130. 
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mon, and ſeem to denote the maritime ſituation of the 
the top 2 at wing 52S] and the ſwiftneſs of the Roman victory on the 
country There is a breach in the upper part of the ſtone, which was miſtaken 
_— learned antiquary for a Roman vexillum. And we have a Roman 
by a 2 ſupported by a Pegaſus and a ſea- goat at Little cheſters on the wall *. 
Ti tone is now in the fore wall of the houſe of Foſeph Wallis near the 


door. 


IX Tris of Arrius is in the back wall of the houſe of Matthew Garret, 
both the ſtone and letters are very coarſe. Arrius is a Roman name; Horace 


io Þ 
has it once and again 


. This ſtone was found by the highway ſide near Denton, and is now 
in my own poſſeſſion. Herennius Herennianus occurs in a remarkablc inſcrip- 
tion found in Spain, and publiſhed in the Tranſattions*. The name on this 
ſtone is plainly Herennianus. 


Ta1s ſtation on Benwel hill has furniſhed a good many inſcriptions, but 
I remember not to have ſeen or heard of any Roman coins found here. Nor 
can I ſay in the general that Roman coins are ſo frequent in the ſtations on 
the wall, as in ſome other places. But the fine urn which they now preſerve 
in the library at Durham was found at this place. The cut of the letters in 
the inſcriptions belonging to Benwel is tolerably good; and the inſcriptions 
themſelves are not ſo much perplexed with ligatures of letters, as thoſe of 
later dates often are; tho' theſe are not wholly free from them. 


X. Tur three following are at a place upon the wall called J/a/botle. This 
is a centurial inſcription, which is now in the fore wall of a cow-houſe in this 
village. It contains nothing diſtin& but the character and name of the cen- 
turion. . 


XI. Ta1s contains only the number of the cohort. I believe there never 
has been any thing more inſcribed on it, and am apt to think it was the eighth 
cohort of the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta, the ſame with that before in the in- 
ſcription at Eaſt Denton. 


XII. THE inſcriptions contained under this number are only ſome obſcure 
and doubtful remains of numeral letters. The two firſt have moſt probably 
been vill and Ix, denoting the numbers of the cohorts. They are in the 
corner of a ſtone wall, through which a ſmall brook paſles a little weſt from 
the town. And of the ſame ſort with theſe are the reſt ; but placed in ſeveral 
parts of the inſide of the wall, which incloſes the field. There were two or 
three more of the ſame ſort and ſize, with number i upon them, and another 
alſo with number v, beſides thoſe which I have deſcribed. 


XIII. THE next five inſcriptions may be reduced to the ſtation at Rutcheſter. 
At Throckley (which is nearer Rutcheſter than any other ſtation) I had certain 
information from a maſon, that ſome ſtones have been found there with the 
figures x and v upon them. Theſe it is plain have been centurial alſo, and 
of the ſame ſort with the others already deſcribed. This and the next are in 
the north ſide of Severus wall at a part called High. ſeat between Harlow 
hill and Rutcheſter, but nearer to Rutcheſter. They were diſcovered and ſhewn 
me by a labouring man, whom I encouraged with a ſmall reward to make 
ſearch for more. This is a centurial inſcription in the uſual form. The cen- 
turion's name Yoconzas is viſible, but the number of the cohort is effaced. 


XIV. THis 


2 Fee N. Lxꝝ. N. 389. 
b Lib. 11. ſat. 3. v. $6. ä 4 N. BY 
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Rutcheſter. 
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Halton cheſters. 
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XIV. Tn1s contains the number of the cohort, which might probab! b 
one of thoſe that carried on the work of the wall from Walbotle hither, L 
appeared firſt like x1, but it was caſy to obſerve how the ſtone had been beddeg, 
and that it is now inverted. And indeed it is remarkable, that tho we "Vine 
all the intermediate numbers from one to ten, yet ten is never exceeded on lach 
ſtones. This confirms them to be the numbers of the legionary cohorts, 


XV. THERE is no appearance of letters on this ſtone at preſent, tho by its 
ſhape and ſize it muſt have had an inſcription upon it, and was moſt probabl 
creed by ſome particular cohort. J 


XVI. Ir may be doubtful whether this ſtone, with the figure like a building 
ever had any inſcription, tho the ſtone with the inſcription of Bleſcius Diovicus 
at Riſingham is not unlike it in form *®. Whether the figure upon this hag 
been the repreſentation of ſome temple, or other building, I ſhall not venture to 
determine. The other under this ſame number repreſents only a ſtone chequered 
as uſual in the Roman buildings. Theſe two ſtones were diſcovered and ſhewn 
me by the ſchoolmaſtcr of Harlow hill, who. at my requeſt took great Pains 
to ſcarch all the ſtone walls thereabouts, and found theſe about half way between 
High. ſeat and Harlow hill, where they now remain, 


UN pn this ſame number J have alſo repreſented another facing ſtone, now 
at Harlow hill, which I diſcovered the laſt time I rode that way. It has two 
figures on it; one is a little obſcure, but has the appearance of an altar, as 
the other of an augural ſtaff. | 


XVII. Tur firſt under this number was found much about the ſame place, 
and is now in my own poſſeſſion. It appeared at firſt ſight to be plainly centurial, 
and of the uſual form; but the implication of the letters is very odd, part of 
the letters of both the names being thrown together in the ſame cypher, in 
which no fewer than four or five letters are united: NIPRI. The name 
Priſcus is in another ccnturial inſcription at Couſins s houſe®, and in two in 
Cumberland“. 


UN p the ſame number I have included three other ſtones of the ſame 
ſort, the one having cohors tertia upon it, and another a part of a centurion's 
name. Theſe were found, and yet remain hereabouts; as was alſo the next, 
which has a peculiar figure upon it. I was told at Harlow hill of a ſtone with 
a ſingle x upon it, but I could not recover the ſight of it. Tis plain however 
that it has been of the ſame ſort with the reſt, and that the x denotes the 
tenth cohort. 


XVIII. BETWEEN this and Harlow hill, at a caſtellum were found ſome 
urns; a piece of one of them I ſaw, which was coarſe and whitiſh ; but I 
met with no more inſcriptions between this place and Halton cheſters, to 
which ſtation belong the two that follow. Beſides which there is a very large 
altar in Halton church-yard, but nothing now viſible upon it that is curious, 
nor any appearance of a letter. This is a curious and uſeful inſcription, as it 
confirms this place to be the ſtation of Hunnum, as I have ſhewn in its proper 
place e. The cut of the letters is neither very good nor exact; nor are they 
very regular as to their magnitude or diſtances one from another, and the 
whole ſavours of the lower empire. The original of this inſcription is now 
at Conington, and there are ſome defects in the copy which Cambden has given 


us © ; particularly the s in the beginning of the ſecond line, and the W 
etter 


See Northumberland, N. xc. 4 See book 1. chap. VII. pag. 105. 
d N. Iv. e Pag. 1087. 
© N. xvI1L, xxII. 3 
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letters at the top are wholly omitted by him. Noricus is a Roman name, that 
occurs ſeveral times in Gruter. And the name Meſſorius is found allo in an 
inſcription at Riſinghamin this county *. The v in ALVE is manifeſtly an A in- 
verted by miſtake. There appears but one 1 in Sabinianae connected with the laſt 
Rroke of the x, which however muſt be ſounded both before the N and after it, 
or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe the former 1 to be included in the preceding g, as 
before in the R. The mark at the bottom looked like a part of a letter, as 
if this ſtone had been parted from another, upon which there was ſome in- 
ſcription, tho' perhaps it may be only an accidental flaw. Cambaen ſuppoſes 
that Sabina, Hadrians wife, gave the name to this ala % But it ſeems more 

robable to me, that it was taken from Sabinia the wife of the emperor 


Gordian, to whoſe time this inſcription much better agrees. 


THERE is another inſcription in Cambden referred to this place, the original 
whereof I ſuppoſe is loſt. 


M. MARI Marcus Mari- 

VS VELLI us Vellia [tribu] 

A LONG Longus 

VS. AQVI eques 

S HANC hanc [aram] 
POSVIT poſit 

v. S. L. M. vot um ſolvit libens merito. 


I take it for granted that As here is for EOVES, ſo Eqvis for EQvEs we 
meet with in other inſtances; and perhaps an A for the E has been an error of 
the tranſcriber. This horſeman might alſo belong to the ala Sabiniana. 


CAMBDEN ſays , © there was alſo dug up here a piece of an old ſtone, 
« whercin was drawn the portraiture of a man lying on a bed, leaning upon 
« his left hand, and reſting his right hand upon his knee on the ſame ſide.” 
The ſtone was plainly ſepulchral, but whether it belonged to either of the 


preceding inſcriptions is not expreſſly affirmed. 


XIX. Tals is an imperfect inſcription upon a broken ſtone in the poſſeſſion 
of one of the tenants at Halton. When! firſt heard of it, I was in hopes it 
might have been ſome remains of one of the forcmentioned inſcriptions. 
But it does not appear fo, nor do I know what elſe to make of it. 


XX. Tux two next were found near the ſecond milliary caſtellum weſt 
from Portgate. This was in the wall of an incloſure not far from thar caſtle. 
It was crected by the century of Status Solon, a centurion of the ſixth cohort, 
probably of the ſixth legion, called victorious; which legion ere cted the fol- 
lowing inſcription. 


XXI. TH1s was at Beaufront, when J copied it. There is nothing parti- 


cularly remarkable in it, except the uneven poſition of the letters. 


XXII. The next place upon the wall where we meet with any Roman 
inſcriptions or ſculptures, is the ſtation Cilurnum, now called Cheſters, and 
tor diſtinctions ſake Eaſt cheſters or Walwick cheſters. And to this place 
belong the five following; all which, except N. XXV, have been removed to 
Watwick grange, and remain there, which is diſtant about half a mile from 
the cheſters. This is but a coarſe, though I think a curious ſculpture, 
which has never, that I know of, been publiſhed before. It is in the fore 
wall of a cow-houſe at J/alwick grange. I firſt imagined it to have been 


lepulchral, as moſt of the other inſcriptions and ſculptures are, which 3 


— 


* N. LxvII. For the meaning of the word © See Cumberland inſcriptions, N. Lv. 
duplaris uſed here, ſee N. xcv. «9 | 4 Pag. 1007. FOI 
Pag. 1044. f 
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this place. But if it be the mother of the gods, who is here repreſented 
any other principal deity, the ſtone has probably been of a more publick nat . 
and not a ſepulchral monument for any particular perſon. The = 


. ſtone with an imperfect ſculpture upon it at Corbridge, which K. IS a broken 


tak 
the ſame nature*. The ſculpture repreſents a female ſeated, holding he 0 


her right hand, and I think a zhyrſ#s or haſta in her left; and on the ot! 
part of the ſtone an human figure lying along, and a lion with one v * 
paws gently raiſing up the head. The lion relpects Cybele the mother godd Fy 
and the zhyr/us and haſta are her common ſymbols, and ſometimes the 5 y 
And I am of opinion that this is the figure of Cybele the Syrian goddeſs; : ; 
as Montfaucon obſerves*®, © Dea Syria was one of the moſt celebrated mer 
« of Cybele; and ſhe was ſo called, becauſe much or chiefly worſhipped — 
« Hria. The ſymbols were the ſame, a towered head, lions, a tympanum, 
« thyrſus, Sc. This ſculpture then may very probably repreſent Cybele for 
both the key and the fhyrſus were her ſymbols, by one of which was benotet 
the opening of the earth, and by the other the producing of wine. And 48 
we have an altar at Little cheſters devoted to her, this may till render it more 
probable. And if it be Cybele, who is here repreſented, the lion that is g 
raiſing up the hcad of the human figure, may ſignify the revival of man b 
the ſpring, and produce of the earth; or by the wine and fruits it affords 
for the lion docs not ſeem to be in a devouring poſture, but rather ouarding 
or cheriſhing. In the ſculpture at Corbridge the reviving figure has not been | 
human, but ſome other animal; and the produce of the earth reſtores, and 
cheriſhes, both man and beaſt. 


ently 


XXIII. Tux figure at the top of this ſtone is no doubt that of one of the 
women deccaled. The F in the fourth line is reverſed, as the a was before, 
N. XVIII. and the s in the inſcription at Hexham*. The firſt letter in the lat 
line I have repreſented, as it appeared upon waſhing the ſtone. It is plainly 
an r, tho' Mr. Gordon has made va of it, and vavrio of the name. This 


perſon was brother to the party (not named) who erected this monument, as 
is intimated by the word germanus. 


XXIV. In Cambden this is called a fine ſtatue of a naked man on horſeback ; 
but Mr. Gordon ſays more juſtly, that both this and the former, as to their 
ſculpture, are very ill executed, and therefore refers them to the lower times 
of the cmpire®. The letters DM prove this alſo to be a ſepulchral monument, and 
the figure ſhews that the deceaſed belonged to the horſe, and therefore probably 
was one of the ala ſecumda Aſtorum, which in the lower empire kept garriſon 
at Cilurnum, as the Notitia informs us. Suillius is among the conſular names. 
M. Huillius Rufus was conſul in the year 50, according to the Faſt; conſulares. 
It is thercfore very probable that this name may have been deſigned for Marcus 
Suillius Victor. The ſword in the right hand of the image ſcems to be of 
the Dacian form. In copying both theſe monuments I was obliged in ſome 
things to differ from Mr. Gordon's repreſentation. They were found, as I was 


told, in a field called the Ox-cloſe, that lies between Walwick grange and the 
cheſters. | 


XXV. Tunis is a fine altar, but the inſcription by being expoſed to the 
weather is ſo defaced, that only 1.0. M. at the top are intelligible ; whereby 
it appears to have been dedicated to Jupiter optimms maximus. There arc the 
traces of two or three more letters below, but nothing can be made of them. The 
altar has on one ſide a praefericulum. There was alſo another altar juſt beſide 


this, but not the leaſt mark of any letter diſcernible upon it. Both the _ 
ar 
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the fame ſize, and the nature of the ſtones much harder and finer 
than uſual. They were found at the cheſters, and removed from thence to 
this place. The want of viſible inſcriptions upon them is, I ſuppoſe, the 
reaſon why no notice has been taken of them before. 


are much of 


XVI. Ta1s altar was alſo at the ſame place, but carried off to Hexham by 
Vr. Varburton, and from thence with the reſt to Durham, where it continues. 
it has only been publiſhed before in Mr. Warburton's map of Northumberland. 
take it to have been erected to the Dii Manes by Fabins Honoratus and Aurelia 
Evleciane; the parents of Fabia Honorata deceaſed. I ſuppoſe the letter x is 
wanting at the beginning of the ſixth line. Egleciane has certainly been of 
Grecian extract. It is needleſs to obſerve that this termination is common in 
Groek names, even when latinized in other reſpects. This makes it more pro- 
bable that the Honoratus mentioned here is the ſame with him in N. XCIVe, 
and may help us to account for the Greek inſcriptions, and the Greek conſtruction 
and names in ſome Latin ones, found hereabouts. 


XXVII. THis and the two following inſcriptions are all of the centurial 
ſort and found near Towertay, almoſt half way between the two forts. Poſlibly 
the laſt name in this is Bitalis for Vitalis. 


XXVIII. Tais as well as the preceding was lying looſe at the foot of ari 


exploratory turret near the cottage called Towertay. 


XXIX. Tunis was built up in a ſtone wall about a furlong ſouth-weſt from 
the ſame cottage. Two of theſe at leaſt ſeem to be different from all thoſe 
publiſhed by Dr. Hunter in the Tranſactionss. The centurial mark is viſible 
in them all, but I cannot with certainty make out any of the names. 


XXX. Tn1s was in the face of the Roman wall, about a furlong weſt from 
Towertay, and near an exploratory turret. It is one of thoſe which has been 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions by Dr. Hunter”. Not is there any difference 
between the two copies, except in a ſingle letter of the centurion's name. 
The letters arc plain tho” coarſe ; and the ſixth cohort at the head is very 
diſtin, | 


XXXI. THis is built up in the inner wall of the cottage at Towertay, and 
the weaver's loom, who lives in the cottage, ſet up againſt it; ſo that it was 
with difficulty that any part of it could be ſcen. I perceived that it muſt be 
the ſame which was publiſhed by Dr. Hunter in the Tranſactions ©, being a ſmall 
monument erected by the ſixth cohort in that /oco ſuavz ; as the doctor reads 
and explains it, who obſerved to me alſo the peculiarity of connecting the o 
and c together in ſuch a manner. I once ſuſpected that it might be Laus Suavis. 
The original favours the other reading. But I rather incline to Mr. Wards 
opinion, that it is to be read Logus Suavis ; both which names occur ſeveral 
times in Gruter; and there might probably be a deſigned ambiguity in cutting 


the firſt name. When the doctor copicd this, it was with the others in the 
face of the wall. | 


Dr. ZUNTER® has given us more of theſe inſcriptions ; but I could not 
lind the originals. Two of them are thus, according to his deſcription : 


COH X COH VI 
IVNRV ILI BE 
| M. S. | 
Theſe muſt have haye been erected by centuries or centurions of the ſixth and 
1 tenth 
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tenth cohorts, tho' the names of them are not compleat, and ther 
tain. The centurial mark is not expreſſed in the copy of the firſt, thy | tut. 
not it has been in the original. The ſecond looks like the 


N. XXVII. and I imagined it mult be the ſame when I came to compare it more 
ncarly. 


efore uncer- 


Tux doctor has added two more, conſiſting each of a line; 
ELIVLIANI and ICVSINIO. 
I think there is no doubt but theſe alſo muſt have been the names of cent 
rions, the former in the genitive, and the latter in the nominative caſe; boch 
which are uſual. I ſuppoſe the firſt has had the centurial mark prefixeq to it 
tho then effaced, or elſe overlooked by the doctor; and I think his name 
mult have been Flavius Fulianus. 


THERE are two others, which conſiſt only of two letters each, tho the 
centurial mark appears I think in them both: 

op and Rb 
Theſe, I ſuppoſe, have been ſome remaining letters or appearances of letters in 
the names of theſe centurions. þ 


XXXII. Tuis and the three following belong to Carrawbrugh, of which 
this altar, dedicated to the goddeſs Fortune, is the moſt curious and valuable 
becauſe by mentioning the cohors prima Batavorum, it confirms this ſtation to 
be Procolitia. This inſcription was publiſhed ſeveral years ago by Mr. Thoresby 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions*, by a copy he had received from Dr, Cay of 
Newcaſtle. It is alſo taken from thence, and inſerted in Cambdens Britannia. 
Mr. Warburton has it alſo in his map of Northumberland, tho the latter part of it 
is much confuſed in his copy. However we are obliged to this gentleman for the 
ccrtain account of its being found at Carrawbrugh or very near it. For by the 
account in the Tranſactions, © that it was taken out of the Roman wall not far 
from Co/lerton or Chollerton,” one would have imagined it to have belonged 
rather to Valwick cheſters. It was removed by Mr. Warburton from Carra:y 
to Hexham, and from thence to Durham, where it now is. The altar is ſtill 
entire, and the inſcription eaſy enough to be read. I have read the commander's 
name Melaccinius, as it had been read before. Dr. Hunter reads it Marcus 
Flaccinius, but on a review I ſtill thought the ſecond letter in the laſt line 
but one to be rather an Ex. It is remarkable that this altar has no focus. 


MR. J/ARBURTON in his map of Northumberland gives us the draught of 
another {mall altar and inſcription upon it; but a great part of the figure, 
particularly the repreſentation of the emperor ſacrificing, was added by himſelf. 
The inſcription runs thus: DEO VETERI VOTVM VCCVSVL. I doubt not but 
inſtcad of VETERI it has been vITIRI in the original, being the ſame local 
dcity that we often meet with elſewhere®. And Cecuſius (if the word has 
been rightly tranſcribed which I very much queſtion) muſt be the name of the 


perſon, whoſe votive altar this has been. I cannot cettainly learn what is 
become of the original. 


XXXIII. This inſcription is curious enough of the ſort, being a ſepulchral 
ſtone, or an altar without any focus at the top, erected to the Dii Manes by 
Tranquila Severa for her and hers. The ſtone was removed by Mr. Warourton 
to Hexham, and afterwards to Durham, where it now remains. The inſcrip- 
tion is inſerted in that gentleman's map of Northumberland, and allo in 
Mr. Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale*. The principal curioſity in the form 
or manner of the letters is the expreſſion of the V and 1 together like a Y ; tho 
it is only placing the v aboye the 1, as is very cvident both from the "ow 

| a 
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and the draught I have given of it: for in the fourth line there is a viſible 
diſtance or ſeparation between them, tho' it is not ſo in the ſecond ; which, 
with ſome other ſmall matters, has been overlooked in the copies publiſhed 
before. The letters arc ſtrong and well cut, tho' involved and connected. 
The name Tranquila 1 find in this and other inſcriptions with a ſingle L. 


XXXIV. TuIs ſtone contains only an human figure, which Mr. Gordon 
ſuppoſes to repreſent a man !. But to me the face appeared rather to be female. 
I 6k the ſtone to have been ſepulchral, like that at Wakwick grange*, and 
the image may poſſibly have been the above-mentioned Tranquila Severg. 


XXV. Tas is an inſcription of the centurial fort, that has not been 
regarded before. It is upon a broken ſtone lying at the door of one of the 
houſes at Carrawbrugh. There was another in the outſide of an old garden 
wall, at the north- eaſt corner, on which the centurial mark was likewiſe viſible 
and plain; but the reſt was ſo doubtful; that it is not worth while to give the 


draught of it. 


XXXVL Tuns ſixteen which follow are the inſcriptions and ſculptures 
that belong to the famous ſtation at Houſe-ſteeds. There may be two or three 
other ſtations in Britain (as Burdoſtwald Elenborough and Lancheſter) that 
exceed this in number of inſcriptions; but none 1 think equal it as to the 
extent of the ruins of the town, or the number, variety, and curioſity of the 
ſculptures, which yet remain here. This and the next are curious inſcriptions 
upon two fine altars. There is a hill, or large ruinous heap, diſtant about two 
or three furlongs to the ſouth from this ſtation, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of a conſiderable temple, and is now called the Chapel hill, a name which 
I have often obſerved to be given to ſuch remains of Roman buildings. Here 
were theſe two altars dug up, and here they were lying when I ſaw them, fully 
expoſed (as are all the curioſitics in this place) to the injuries of the weather, 
whereby theſe fine and fair inſcriptions arc already rendered more faint and 
obſcure, and muſt in time be intirely effaced. The inſcriptions were, not 
long after the firſt diſcovery of them, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
by Dr. Hunter ©, and lately again by Mr. Gordon. They are alſo in Cambden's 
Britannia*. The unuſual ſhape of the 1 in the capital is remarkable. As to 
the words NVMINIBVS AVGVST1, nothing more nced be added here, to what 
I have ſaid before upon the inſcription at Bendel. The Tungri mentioned 
in this and the following inſcriptions were a people of Belgic Gaul. 


XXXVII. Ir is plain by the tenour of this inſcription, that 1. o. M. Jovi 
optimo maximo, was placed in the capital, as well as it appears to be in that 
of the former, tho' nothing of this nature appears in any of the copies which 
have been publiſhed before. But upon a cloſe view of the original, I plainly 
diſcovered the 1, but could perceive neither o nor M. This however inclines 
me to charge this defect rather on time and the weather, than upon the 
workman, But without theſe letters, tis evident that the ſenſe of the in- 
ſcription is not compleat; the E r, with which it begins on the plane of the 
altar, neceſſarily ſuppoſing ſomewhat on the capital. On one ſide of this altar 
is a praefericulum, and on the other a patera, each included in a waved orna- 
ment. I dare not venture poſitively to ſay theſe inſcriptions are as old as 
Antoninus Pius. Tho' I know of no other in this form, but theſe here at 
Houſe-ſteeds, and that upon the altar at Benwel®, which laſt expreſſly men- 
tions this emperor. Nor do I think that any objection againſt this antiquity 
of them can be taken from the cut of the letters, or the numeral ſtroke above 
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the 1, Which have nothing in them that favours the lower times. 


I's 
that ſome gentlemen chuſe to read theſe inſcriptions, cohorts 9 
grorum milites. = 

XXXVIII. Mn. GORDON ſays there were five or fix altars within the rui 
of this temple*. 1 ſaw no more here but the two preceding; the re] which 
that gentleman deſcribes, were with a good many more ſculptures and altar 
lying at the bottom of a field ſouth-caſt of the ſtation, in which field remain 
the viſible ruins of ſtreets and buildings. Between this ruinous hill and the 
Roman town, not far from the hill, lay a large and very fine altar, but the 
inſcription entirely gone. I have given a repreſentation of one ſide of ir 
becauſe the patera and ornaments about it ſeemed to be ſingular, Perhaps the 


Circle and croſs line at bottom may repreſcnt the place of the patera in the 
temple. 


XXXIX. Tuis with the nine following inſcriptions and ſculptures were 
lying, as I faid before, at the foot of the field, where the Roman town ſtood ; 
and moſt of them were alſo erected by the ſame cohort of the Tungrians, 
and this in particular when under the ſame prefect, or at leaſt one of the ſam: 
name, as N. XXVII, namely Quintus Julius Maximus. The letters 1. O. M. 
at the top were obſcure, and have been overlooked by Mr. Gordon. The vs 
in the fifth line were viſible enough, and no doubt are the laſt letters in the 
word MAXIMvs. And probably the word praefectus has followed, but this is 
effaced. The letters are not ſo large, or ſo well cut, as in the former inſcriptions, 


XL. THis next is erected to the god Mars by Quintus Florius Maternys 
prefect of the ſame cohort. The globe on the bale of the altar is remarkable, 
and the letter A is without a tranſverſe. The inſcription is well cut, and has 
nothing of the lower empire in it. 


XLI. PROBABLY this may be later than the former. It is dedicated to 
Hercules by the ſame cohort, under a new commander Publius Aelius Mo- 
deſtus. Nothing more is remarkable in it. 


XLII. Tris following is to the deae matres. The name of the cohort is 
very plain and diſtin, and part of the word matribus, but the reſt is obli- 
terated. Only half of a v appears in the under line, which I take to be the 
V in the laſt ſyllable of Tungrorum. But the commander's name, it it cycr 
has been mentioned, is not now viſible. Theſe matres are ſuppoſed to have 
been local deities, and worſhipped at this place *. In the Cumberland inſcrip- 
tions, and others of Britain, we meet with matres tramarinae, matres do- 


meſticae, matres campeſtres, and ſometimes matres alone; all which I ſhall 
conſider as they occur, 


XLIIL. THERE is till another fine altar here, erected to Jupiter optimus 
maximus, and I believe by the ſame cohort, tho' the names both of the com- 
mander and cohort are now deſtroyed by the weather; and only part of the 


word praefectus left viſible upon the plane of the ſtone. I cannot find that this 
altar has becn publiſhed before. 


I FOUND another altar lying in the ſame place, of much the ſame ſize and 
ſhape with that dedicated to Mars, but no legible inſcription upon it; for 
which reaſon I have not giycn the draught, 


Mn. WARBURTON has given us a funeral inſcription at this place Io 55 
map of Northumberland, which I could no where meet with upon the ſir! c 
enquiry. According to his repreſentation it is thus: . 
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D M 
 HVRMIO 
LE VBASNI 
MIL CoHI 
TVNGROR 
BE PRAF 
CAPVR\S 
HER-EC 
This copy is without doubt incorrect, tho the main deſign is obvious enough. 
The ſame cohort of the Tungrians is plainly mentioned, and enough beſide 
to ſhew that it Was now under a different commander from any of thoſe 
whoſe names occur in the former inſcriptions. I imagine we muſt read it 
Dis Manibus Hurmio Leubaſnius miles cohortis primae Tungrorum cui praceſt 
(perhaps Capurnus or Capurnius) haeredes fecerunt. It is plain that this may 


juſtly be reckoned among the inſcriptions in which the name of this cohort 


diſtinctly appears under five different commanders, beſides two or three more, 
which arc doubtful by reaſon of their being effaced. Theſe inſcriptions 
ſtrongly prove this place to be Borcovicus, the ſtation upon the wall, where 
according to the Notitia this cohort was in garriſon. 


XIIV. BESIDES the inſcriptions already mentioned, there is one more, 


which is upon a piece of an altar, the upper part being broken off and loſt. 


This is alſo lying at the ſame place, where the others are, that I have juſt now 
deſcribed. It has been publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Dr. Hunter*®, 
and more lately by Mr. Gordon®. But in both, the remains of two imperfect 
letters in the break at the top are neglected. And yet I take theſe to be ma- 
terial, becauſe the laſt is plainly the half of an inverted c, the uſual mark of 
a century or centurion. But the name of this centurion of the ſixth legion, 
and the god to whom the altar was dedicated, are gone, The inſcription, as 
to this part of the form of it, may be compared with the altars and inſcriptions 


upon them at Benwel*, . I read LL libentiſſime, becauſe it is ſupported by the 


beſt authorities, and ſeems alſo the moſt caſy and natural. Some chuſe to 
read libens lubens, as the words occur at length in ſome inſcriptions; and 
others read libens laetus, from the expreſſion of Cloanthus in his yow : 

Di, quibus imperium pelagi, quorum aequora curro, 

Vobis LAETUS ego hoc candentem in littore taurum 

| Conſtituam ante aras voti reus . 

But I keep to the uſual reading. Sometimes we have MM, which muſt be read 
meritiſſimo. | 


XLV. AT this place alfo are ſeveral curious ſculptures, moſt of which are 
deſcribed by Mr. Gordon, and in the main very juſtly. But the account we 
have of them in Cambden's Britannia? ſeems to me not ſo exact. For what 
is there called a Mercury, is plainly a Victory. And we are told of the ſtatues 
of Jupiter, Bacchus, and a Flamen, which, by all I can poſlibly diſcern, are 
only the figures of two Roman ſoldiers, and three female figures ſuppoſed to 
be the deae matres or campeſtres. This firſt is a Victory ſtanding upon a 


globe, winged and with the uſual drapery. The ſculpture is good in alto 


relievo, and the figure is placed within a nich. 


XLVI. THis is alſo in alto relievo, being the figure of a Roman ſoldier 
at length, in the uſual military dreſs ; his bow in his left hand, and his poniard 
in his right; his Word hung by his ſide at his girdle, and his quiver with 
arrows behind his right ſhoulder. This figure alſo ſtands within a nich. | 
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XLVII. Tuis is the figure of another ſoldier in his accoutremenes b 
ſomewhat imperfect. His two belts are viſible croſling each other, agreeabl, 
to the deſcription of Ajax's armour in Homer *. The broader belt Over the 
tight ſhoulder muſt have been that of the ſhield, as we learn from the ſame poet” 


XLVIII. THESE are three female figures ſcated. The draught here given 
was taken from the originals, which plainly appear naked up to the knees ; 
and therefore I know not the reaſon why Mr. Gordon, who publiſheg them 
before, has drawn them with their legs covered down to the ancles« 
Theſe are not improbably ſuppoſed to be local goddeſſes, or the h matres 
or campeſtres. We have three female figures repreſented together at two other 
places in this Roman ſtation, which I ſhall deſcribe in their order, The 
veſſels which theſe three have in their hands appear not unlike the calathu- 
or modius on the heads of Serapis and Fortune, and oft upon the heads 
of the Roman empetors 3 which may favour the opinion of their being the 
deae campeſtres, who in theſe parts had the care of corn and Country 
affairs, and were ſuppoſed to give plenty. Whether theſe veſſels be of that 
ſort, or whether they repreſent thoſe in which the ſores or lots were caſt 
(which alſo might be a proper attribute of the deae matres*) and whether 
their being three in number has any relation to the number of the Parcae, 
I ſhall leave to others to explain. Perhaps their ſavage dreſs may haye 
ſome reference to that madneſs which was always aſcribed to the matres or 


anticnt propheteſſes. 


XLIX. ABOUT a furlong or leſs to the caſt, near the ſide of a brook and 


cloſe to a hedge, are three other female figures ſeated, cach in a ſeparate chair, 


Mr. Gordon takes notice of two only *, but a third was alſo lying near the others 
covered with graſs and buſhes. The heads and hands are broken off from all the 
three and the drapery is ſomewhat different in each of them. I have endeavoured 
to repreſent them exactly as they appear in the originals, and ſhall here ſub- 
join the following explication of them by Mr. Ward. 


« T1s well known that every heathen nation and ſtate had anciently their 
« peculiar deities, to whom in a more eſpecial manner they addreſſed them- 
« ſelves, and whoſe images were ſet up in their temples. But as theſe deities 
* could not change the ſettled order of things decreed by the fates; when 
e the time approached for the deſtruction of any ſtate or city, they are re- 
e preſented as leaving it. So Aeneas thus accoſts his companions, the night 
& Troy was taken: f | 
Quae fit rebus fortuna videtts, 

Exceſſere omnes, adytis ariſque relictis, 
| Di, quibus imperium hoc ſfteterat *. 

« And when Joſephus tells us, that before the deſtruction of Feru/alem, upon 
« the feſtival called the Pentecoſte, the prieſts having entered the innet 
e temple to perform their uſual ſervice , firſt heard, as they ſaid, a motion 
« and ruſhing noiſe, and afterwards a voice of many together, Let us de- 
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« part hence; tho' he does not go ſo far in complaiſance to the Romans, 
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ce this was; yet Tacitus, who very probably took his 
relates it agreeably to the Roman theology at that time. 
His words arc theſe: The doors of the inner temple flew open on a ſud- 
dain, and a voice greater than humane was heard, The gods are departing, 
attended with a great noiſe of their going out ». Foſephus had juſt before 
mentioned the firſt part of this miracle relating to the doors of the temple, 
but not as happening at the ſame time. But it was cuſtomary with the 
Romans, before they attacked any city, that they might not offend the deitics, 
to invite them out of it by their prieſts, who promiſed them the like, or a 
more pompous worſhip at Rome. And Macrobius has given us the form 
of words uſed by the prieſts on that occaſion“. Now as theſe people ima- 
gined the deities had a peculiar regard for their ſtatues, which they ſet up 
in their temples, and really inhabited them* ; ſo the poet Sophocles in one 
of his plays had introduced the gods carry ing off their own images upon 
their ſhoulders, when they ſaw Troy was taken. That play is not now ex- 
tant, but we are told this by the ſcholiaſt upon Aeſcbylaus *. Fancying there- 
fore that while they retained the images, this would be a means to ſecure 
the preſence and protection of their gods, they ſometimes chained them 
down, or otherwiſe faſtened them in the temples. This ſeems to have 
been a very ancient cuſtom, for tis not improbable that the prophet 1/aiah 
refers to it, when he ſays; The workman melteth a graven image 
and the goldſmith ſpreadeth it over with gold, and caſteth ſilver chains s. 
And thus Pauſanias informs us, that the Hartans chained down the 
image of their god Enyalius or Mars; as the Atbeniaus kept an image of 
Viftory without wings, both for the ſame reaſon, that they might not de- 
ſert them. He mentions likewiſe a ſtatue of Venus Morpho among the 
Spartans, whoſe feet were fettered®”. And Curtius relates, that when Tyre 
was beſieged by Alexander, one of the citizens having reported in public, 
that Apollo, whom they worſhipped very devoutly, appeared to him in his 
ſleep, as leaving the city, they bound his image with a golden chain ro 
the altar of Hercules, who was the guardian dcity of their city, that he 
might keep Apollo among them.. This cuſtom of binding images was 
ſometimes practiſed alſo by the Romans, and continued among them very 
late. So Heliogabalus is reported to have taken an image out of the tem- 
ple of Veſta, which he thought was the Palladium, and placed it in the 
temple of his own god, bound with a chain of gold", This practice 
therefore, I ſuppoſe, was deſigned to be expreſſed by the cords, as they 
ſeem to be, round the legs of the middle figure of the three before us. 
Tis very probable from the poſture of the arms, that when intire, they had 
ſomething in their hands, and perhaps the ſame kind of veſſel, as the 
three above; ſo that theſe likewiſe, may be three more of the deae matres. 
'Tis remarkable that the figure which is bound is larger than any of the 


as to ſay whoſe vol 
account from him, 


reſt. This might be the principal deity among them, and for that reaſon 


none of the reſt might be confined ; becauſe the ſecuring her might be 
thought a ſufficient inducement for the reſt to tay, who from theit regard 


to hex would not move without her. I am inclined to think theſe ſix 


e figures 
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Verrius Flaccus auctores Zane, quitus credat, Lib. rg 3. * ; 

in oppugnatignibus ante omnia ſolitum a Roma- * Lamprid. in vit. Et auro vinctum in ſui dei 
nis ſacerdotibus vocari deum, cujius in tutela id templo collocavit. » ; 

oppidum eſſet, promittique illi eundem, aut am- * 
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« figures were originally placed in ſome temple built in the Row 
& adjoining to this ſtation, together with the three tollowing, 
not take to be deities, but rather prieſteſſes, two of which hold ſome { 

« of veſſel in their right hand as a ſymbol of their office. The difference u. 
« their habit ſeems to favour this opinion, as likewiſe that of their poſtu wy 
« for they arc ſtanding, which is the poſture of attendants ; but the Others ſe 
« which was always eſteemed a poſture of majeſty.” 5 


an town 
Whom I dg 


Ar this place too there lies a broken altar of the larger ſize, but no viſ. 
ble letters upon it. 


L. IN the ſtation itſelf, and againſt a hedge, were three other female 
but ſtanding, which are publiſhed likewiſe by Mr. Cordon. The ſea- goat 
and two fiſhes above muſt probably have ſome reference to Britain's being an 
iſland. The ſea-goat occurs in ſome other ſculptures found in the north“ 
The veſlels which theſe hold in their hands don't appear like the Patera, 
They may poſſibly be intended for vaſes of the fame ſort with thoſe in the 
hands of the three ſitting, only in another poſition. If they are the veſſe1s 
into which the ſorfes were put, theſe figures may repreſent the action of 
throwing them out. It may not be amils to obſerve here that Virgil, in the 
prophecy of Helenus, uſes the expreſſion ſortiri fata for the decrees of heaven. 

Sic fata deum rex 

Sortitur *. 

In the ſculpture inſcribed DEABVs MAIRABVS in Montfaucon *, the god. 
deſſes are repreſented ſtanding, in an attitude not very unlike theſe, The 
middle figure there holds fruit, either in a veſſel or in the folding of her 
garment; the figure on the right holds a veſſel, which Montfaucon calls a 
patera*® ; and ſhe on the left holds a branch downwards. That great anti- 
quary obſerves, that the ancients uſually made three of thoſe goddeſles that 
were worſhipped in the plural number, whether good or bad; as the Gorgons, 
the Graeae, the daughters of Phorcus, as allo the Parcae, the Sirenes, the 
Harpyies, the Heſperides, the Stymphalides, the Graces, nay even the Sibyls, 
and the Muſes according to the moſt ancient authors *. 


figures, 


LI. Mr. GoRDON, when upon the ſpot with Baron Clerk, dug up from 
the ruins of the Roman town here, a ſmall ſtatue of a ſoldier in the Roman 
military habit, holding a ſpear in his right hand, and reſting with his left upon 
a ſhield . This is now in the Baron's collection. 


THERE are alſo in the ſame honourable perſon's collection two other ſmall 
altars found here ; but as they have no inſcriptions, or any thing remarkable 
about them, I have not given the draughts. 


BESIDES all theſe there are likewiſe ſeveral other pieces of ſculptures, altars, 
pedeſtals, and pillars, ſcattered here and there; and one piece of a fine chan- 
nelled pillar lying in the midſt of the ſtation. But it would not be worth 
while to give the figures of them. 


THERE is one inſcription more which belongs to this place, that was 
publiſhed 


* It. Sept. plate 39. p. 77. hredo, Enyo et Dinon; quas commemorat He- 
d See that at Cambeck. Cumberland, N. xxx11. Fodus in Theogonia, et A chylus in Prometheo— 
and Scotland, N. 11. Parcae quoque tres numero erant, ut Sirenes, 
Aen. III. 375. Harpyiae, Heſperides, Stymphalides, Gratiae; imo 
4 Tom. 11. pl. cxcil. fig. 3. etiam Sibyllae, ut in eodem idyllio refert Auſonius. 


© Suppl. a tome 1. liv. vi. c. 7. 

KR. Fabrettus de aquaeductibus. p. 107. ob- 
ſervat poſt Auſonium idyllio xi. cujus titulus eſt 
Gr yphus, deas illas, quae plures ſimul colebantur, 
terno ut plurimum numero fuiſſe; ut exempli 
cauſa Gorgones ſeu furiae, Graeae Teguar ſorores 
carum Phorci filiae, quarum nomina erant Pa- 


Muſae quoque ſecundum vetuſtiſhmos auctores 
tres erant, ut in capite Muſarum primo Antiquitat. 
expl. tomo retulimus.— Hinc com _ 
illos profanos, illas feminas deas, ſeu bonas A eu 
malas et exitioſas monſtroſaſque tres ſimul lbenter 
poſuiſſe. Id. ibid. 


s It. Sept. plate 37. p. 77 $ 
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publiſhed in the Tranſactions by Dr. Hunter ſeveral years ago. The doctor 
ſays, the ſtone lay againſt a hedge at about a quarter of a mile's diſtance. 
And I my ſelf ſaw a ſtone in a hedge, which I believed to have had a ſepul- 
chral inſcription upon it, and at nearly this diſtance ; but there was not one 
letter viſible upon it. The inſcription was imperfect when the doctor ſaw it, 


who has given it thus: 


NI VENORI . . ni Venotrionis L filio] 
G OFERSIONIS g. . Oferſionis 
ROMVLO ALIMAHI Romulo Alimahionis 
MANSVETIO SENICIONI Manſuetio Senecionis 
REVINCE QVARTIONIS Revincio Quartionis 
ERESI PROCVRAVIT. DELF erigi procuravit Delfius 
VS RAVTIONIS. EX. G. 8. Rautionts ex gratia ſua. 


I imagine this to have been a ſepulchral monument, erected for ſeveral perſons 
whoſe fathers names ended in 10, as well perhaps as ſome of their own. I 
am apt to think theſe remaining lines muſt have been read as above. Mr. Vara 
diſliking the expreſſion ex gratia ſua, chuſes to read ex Germania ſuperiori. 


Dr. STUK ELY had the caſt of a buſt (I ſuppoſe of the common ſepulchral 
kind) which he ſaw at this place; but the original is not now to be found. 


LIL THz next ſtation upon the wall, and the next place where any in- 
ſcriptions are found, is Little cheſters. But before I give an account of the 
originals, which I ſaw and examined, I muſt obſerve, that there is one which 
ſcems to have been the moſt curious and uſeful, the inſcription whereof is 
now quite deſtroyed. This ſtone was ſome years ago removed from Little 
cheſters to Beltingham, where the maſons wrought it up for a graveſtone, and 
utterly deſtroyed the inſcription. I went on purpoſe to ſee it, but all I could 
do upon viewing it, was to take the dimenſions, as they now are. I found 
it to be about two yards long, and about three quarters of a yard broad. I 
have given the cut of it, as alſo the inſcription which Dr. Hunter publiſhed 
from the original *, but in my own meaſures. The inſcription is curious and 
uſcful upon a double account, both as it has probably contained the name of 
the cohors quarta Gallorum, and ſo proves this place to be YVindolana; and 
alſo as it ſeems to me to mention a new propraetor, Claudius Xenephon, whoſe 
name I remember not to have met with elſewhere, cither in inſcriptions or 
| hiſtory; for I am perſuaded that the three laſt words in the fifth line have 
been LEG AVG. PRPR . .. and what is wanting in the laſt line has been the name 
of the perſon who took care of the work. The towers here mentioned might 
be ſome of thoſe upon the ramparts of the ſtation, which are ſtill very viſible. 
Dr. Hunter ſays the field, where this inſcription was found, goes by the name 
of the Bower. The title optzmo principi, together with the name of a new 
legate, who does not occur in any hiſtory, would incline one to aſcribe the 
monument to Trajan, during whoſe reign the Roman hiſtorians are ſilent as 
to Britain; but as there is nothing in this inconſiſtent with ſeveral of the 
ſucceeding reigns, and it is doubted whether the Romans had any conſide- 
rable footing here in Trafar's time, we cannot fix the date of this inſcription 
with any certainty, | | | 


LUI. Ir is plain from Cambdern's own account of his journey, that he went 
no farther along the wall eaſtward, than a little. beyond Carrvoran, where the 
wall is ſtill higheſt, and in the greateſt perfection. After which he turned 
down to the river Tine, and went along or near the preſent high road. His 
Words are: © From hence [Carrvoran] the wall bends about by Iverton, 
* Forſten, and Cheſter on the wall near Buſy-gap, noted for robberies, where 
wwe heard there were forts ; but durſt not go and view them, for fear of the 
* mols-troopers. This Cheſter we were told was very large, inſomuch as 1 
N. 278. b Philoſ. Tranſat. N. 278. « gueſs 
M m m 
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fteeds, muſt be the forts he refers to. He mentions likewiſe this inſcri 


0 . * . 

Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book II. 
« gueſs it to be the ſtation of the ſecond cohort of the Dalmatians, which 
« the Notitia calls Magna; where may be read the following inſcription *» 
This inſcription is the following“, and the deſcription of the place agrees bs 
Houſe-ſteeds ; tho tis plain that Great cheſters, Little cheſters, and Hy. 
which he ſays was then at the little hamlet of Melkrigg ; but now * 
at Conington, and I am much inclined to believe both belong to Little cheſters 
for this is much nearer the river Tine, upon which the village of Melli 
ſtands. Melkrigg-ſbeel is a different place, and upon the very wall. However 
I ſhall give an account of both the inſcriptions here, and leave the reader to 
refer them to which of the places he pleaſes. That which is now before us, is 
upon an altar erected to the Syrian goddeſs. Lucian among the antients, and 
Selden among the moderns, have profeſſedly treated on the ſubje& of this 
deity. And Sir Iſaac Newton ſays tis one of the names of Venus. It 4 
very certain that what is phyſically the ſame is often repreſented by ſeveral 
deitics ; and the ſame deity has ſeveral names conſidered under different rela- 
tions, or as conferring different benefits. Thus Cybele, Ceres, Veſta, Rhea 
and Tellus all ſignify the Earth ; and Dea Syria is only another of Cybele's 
names, who is uſually called the mother of the gods. The like may be fad 
of Apollo and ſeveral others. As for the inſcription, the letters of the fir 
line, and CALP in the ſecond, and part of the AG in the third are yet very 
plain and diſtin& ; tho the reſt of it ſince Cambdens time is entirely gone, 
together with the outer or upper ſtratum of this part of the ſtone, deeper than 
the cut of the letters; which obliges me to take moſt of the inſcription from 
Cambden's copy. And this I have obſerved to happen frequently when the 
inſcription is cut along the plane of the ſfratum ; but when it is cut acroſs, 
or thro' the ſeveral ſtrata, the letters are more laſting, and much better ſecured. 


And thus the Romans uſually cut their inſcriptions. There is at the end of 


the firſt line ſomewhat like a croſs, which Cambden has omitted. But with 
what deſign this was done, I am unable to ſay. Calpurnius Agricola was 
propraetor or lieutenant here under Marcus Aurelius*. The inſcription con- 
firms and illuſtrates the hiſtorian's teſtimony, as this determines the time, or 
at leaſt the reign, under which this altar was erected. What cohort this 
Licinius Clemens commanded is not ſo clear to me from the inſcription. I know 
ſome read it cohors prima Hamiorum at large, and have ſo repreſented it; but 
this I doubt has been mere conjecture? . Tis plain that the letters in the laſt 
line arc not placed at a due diſtance; and that the letters on cach fide ſhould 
be farther removed from the a; and the ſame room which is ſufficient for 
Hamiorum, will do as well or better for Ga/lorum. And I cant but ſuſpect 
this to be the true reading. The former inſcription favours this conjecture; 
and ſo I read it at firſt ſight of the copy, without conſidering where it was 
found. If this conjecture ſhould be admitted, this inſcription does farther 


confirm the ſtation at Little cheſters to be Vindolana. 


LIV. TH1s is the other inſcription mentioned by Cambden. Tis an altar 
erected by ſome perſon whoſe name is not expreſſed, for the ſafety of Deſe- 
dienus Aelianus the prefect, and for his own. The letters are but meanly 
cut, and of the later and ruder form. There is a ſmall break in the right 
ſide of the altar, whereby a letter or two is defaced ; but the reſt ſtill continues 
legible. I think voto in the fifth line muſt be for ex voto as uſual, and then 
there is no difficulty as to the meaning. The writing part of the word libens 
upon the plane of the altar, and part upon the baſe, is obſervable, but the $ 
for ſacrum in the end of the fourth line is not uncommon. The expreſs date 
of this inſcription adds to its value; namely when Tuſcus and * bir 


Fag. 1070, &c. « Adverſus Britannos quidem Calphurnius Agri- 
» N. xv. cola miſſus eſt. Capitol. in vit. Script. Hiſt, Aug 
© Chronol. p. 224. 


p. 169. 
© See Cambden, p. 10a. 
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is. according to Cambden, in the year 259, but in the Faſti con- 
conf, 199 jos Bos the — name is Fuſcus inſtead of Tuſcus. Ay Tre. 
j — Pollio in the life of Ingenuus one of the thirty tyrants, has Fuſco et 
Baſſo raſſ, where Salmaſius in his notes upon that place, ſays, we are not to 
but Tuſcus. His words are : Lege Tuſto et Baſſo : Faſti Siculi 


_ A 1 This remark of Salmaſius is farther confirmed by our in- 


ſcription. 


LV. To this place alſo belongs, as I ſuppoſe, that noble altar erected to 


tune of the Roman people by Caius Julius Ralticus. I find no centurial 
mark in the inſcription, unleſs the d at the beginning of the laſt line, which 
Mr. Gordon (who I think firſt publiſhed it) had overlooked *, be ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for centurio; or elſe the mark before LEG through miſtake turned the 
wrong way. But I rather take this to be only a ſtop, and the c to be the 
yaenomen of the perſon. There is nothing very peculiar in the manner of 
this inſcription, except it be the humour of making the ſize of the letters in 
the different lines ſo very unequal. I have expreſſed them in their juſt pro- 
portion. This altar belonged to Mr. Warburton's collection at Hexham, and 
was removed with ſeveral others from thence to Durham, where it is at 


preſent. 


the Fo 


LVI. Ta1s is the impreſſion of the legio ſexta victrix in the uſual man- 
ner upon two Roman bricks, which were found here, and are now in my 
poſſeſſion. The bricks are both broken about the edges, and much after the 
{ame manner, for which reaſon I have given but one draught. 


LVIL Tuis is an imperfect inſcription upon a fragment of a very beautiful 
and curious ſtone. The nature and grit of which is finer than uſual, and the 
remaining letters very fair and well cut. I can only gueſs that the inſcription 
may have been to the honour of one of the Antonines, and that the word 
in the ſecond line may have been p10, and perhaps PRA in the laſt for 


pracfectus. 


LVIII. I Saw here alſo a particular ſort of ſtone, in the form of a pine- 
apple, which has been ſet up ſome where for an ornament. It is of no great 


importance, yet I have given a draught of it. 


L VIII. WE have here the draught of a remarkable ſculpture repreſenting 
Mercury with his caduceus in his left hand, and purſe in his right. Above 
his right arm is ſomewhat like a petaſus or perhaps a cap of liberty. The 
head of the figure and upper part of the ſtone is broken and confuſed, ſo that 
we cannot be certain whether or no Mercury has had his petaſus on. If we 
could be ſure that he was here repreſented as wearing his petaſus on his head, 
I ſhould then have thought it more probable that this other figure was the 
cap of liberty. Mercury's looſe and flying chlamys is viſible. And beſide 
him, an altar with this inſcription upon it: peo MERCVRIO. A Camillus 
lays the incenſe on the altar. Mercury is uſually repreſented with a juvenile 
briskneſs, according to the poct's deſcription of him: 

Omnia Mercurio ſimilis, vocemque coloremque, 

: Et crines flavos, et membra decora juventae *. 

It is well known what ſort of people were peculiarly devoted to Mercury. 
Whether the antient inhabitants of this part had the ſame diſpoſition with their 
_ Poſterity who. dwelt hereabouts in Cambden's time, and to whom we owe the 
good laws for preventing of theft upon the northern borders, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. This ſtone was found by Mr. Warburton, and preſented to the Royal 
PD "A Society 
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Ik. Sept. plate 32. p. 94. | Ges. © Callidutn, quicquid placuit jocoſo 
* Virg. Aen. iv. 355 | | Condere furto. "Hor. — lib. 1. od. x. 
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Great cheſters. 


from Little cheſters, but is now in the jamb of a door at Ramſbawfield, a 


of the h, was very viſible. Vegetius tells us, it was the ancient cuſtom of the 


that I know not what to make of them. The firſt looks almoſt like a toad, 
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Society (in whoſe muſeum it now is) together with ſome Roman 1; 
ſandals which were found at the ſame place under ground. wake 
Ar this place alſo I ſaw a broad ſtone, one of thoſe uſed for ſte 
through a dirty place that led to the cottage, upon which the 
were very viſible, x1111, but nothing beſides, tho there was ſufficient 
for more letters. I take it to be of the ſame fort of ſtones, if 3 deen 
the number, which were found in the floor of the vaulted room at 55 of 
cheſters deſcribed by Dr. Hunter in the Tranſaction I quoted aboye + 10 ittle 
is marked after the ſame manner, in which he ſays they were marked r this 
they had been numbered by the perſon who laid them. V if 


P P ing ſtones 
le numeralz 


LIX. NEAR Little cheſters there are ſome of the milliary ſtones whi 
are ſaid to have been erected at the end of each mile upon the military w = 
from whence the phraſe ad tertium, or ad quartum lapidem. One of th 1 
is thrown down, and lies under an hedge near the rivulet, a little eaſt of th 
ſtation. And about two miles welt from the ſtation upon the common there 
is another. But the moſt curious one is ſtanding at about a mile's diftanc. 
or leſs from this place to the weſt. The military way that paſſes directs 
from Walwick cheſters to Carrvoran is here very viſible, and cloſe by the $4 
of it ſtands a picce of a large rude pillar, with a remarkable inſcription "ca 
it in large letters, but very coarſe, BONO REIPVBLICAE NATO. No doubt this 
was a compliment to the emperor then reigning, nor is it an uncommon one. 
I don't find this has ever been taken notice of before. 


LX. THis is a ſmall but fine ſtone, and a curious ſculpture. It came 


ſingle houſe, about a mile or more ſouth-weſt from this ſtation. It has not 
been obſerved or publiſhed before, though it very well deſerves a place in ſuch 
a collection. The ſculpture manifeſtly repreſents a Roman. vexillum with a 
Pegaſus on one ſide and a ſea- goat on the other; and in the vexillum an inſcription 
in very ſmall letters, as I have given it. The firſt line, excepting the croſs ſtroke 


Romans to put the number of the cohort or century upon the vexillum; 
which was a ſquare piece of cloth faſtened upon a tranſverſe piece of wood. 
This after Con/tantine, had the name of labarum. 


LXI. The ſeven following inſcriptions belong to Great cheſters, or thoſe 
parts of the wall that are nearer to it, than to any other ſtation upon it. 
This firſt was found at the ſtation, and carried from thence to Hexham by 
Mr. Warburton, and fo to Durham, where it now is. It has had the mis- 
fortune to be ſo broken, as not only to have the beauty of the ſtone, but 
likewiſe the inſcription damaged. The figures at the top are ſo much defaced, 


which we find upon another altar or two in this collection“; the other perhaps 
is a dog, or a wolf, but very obſcure. The inſcription itſelf is thought to 
be ſepulchral; and J have annex d a reading to it ſuitable to this opinion. But 
I muſt own, that the ſeemingly plain appearance of an o at the firſt rather than 
a Db, and the manifeſt deficiency in the ſtone and inſcription at the beginning 
of the lines, have raiſed a ſtrong jealouſy in me, that it has been 10 MD for 
Jovi optimo maximo dicatum. Tho if this be the truth; I know not why 
the following name S$abini or Sabinge ſhould be in the genitive. The laſt 
word is uncertain, and very probably the greater part of the inſcription 1s 


broken off, for otherwiſe the plane of the altar does not ſeem to bear 78 
ju 


N. 278. | | ut ex qua cohorte, vel quota eſſet centuria, in illo 

o Antiqui cohortes in centurias diviſerunt, et vexillo literis eſſet aſcriptum. L. II. C. 13: , 
ſingulis centuriis ſingula vexilla conſtituerunt; ita See Montfaucon tom. IV. part. . liv, 111. c. 8. 
3 5 4 See Durham, N. xx. 
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; ; burton imagining this inſcription to 

ion to the capital. Mr. W. — 9 ET 

juſt FE ons to the ala Sabiniana*, becauſe of the word Sabinie, as I 

have concludes this place to be Hunnum. But as I have in its proper 

1 4 from another undoubted inſcription and the ſeries of the Notitia 
ace 


hat Hunnum Was elſe where; ſo it is very certain that this inſcription has 
a 2 * * 
nothing to do with the ala Saviniana. 


LXII. THis is an imperfect inſcription upon the fragment of a ſtone 
hi 1 I aw at the houſe at Great cheſters. Whether the word in the ſecond 
alt] have been part of Gordiana (and refer to cither legion or cohort) 
—_ a following a part of the name of ſome centurion or other officer 
Ly a} wok pretend to determine. The letters which remain are very fair and 
_- cut. I thought proper to publiſh it, though it be but a fragment, and 
has cither not been ſeen, or elſe neglected by others. 


LxII. Nor far weſt ffom Great cheſters, near a wicket or hatch at Cocł- 
mount hill lies a curlous ſculpture expos d to all the injuries of the weather, 
by which and barbarous hands it has ſuffered too much already. Mr. Gordon was 
the firſt, I believe, who diſcover'd or took any notice of it *. But his draught 
has ſeveral defects in it, the moſt conſiderable of which is the omiſſion of 
the two cagles, on Whoſe wings the victories ſtand, that ſupport the vexillum. 
Each cagle reſts upon the branch of a tree; and the boar on the right plainly 
appears to take hold of the ſtock of the tree on that ſide, as if he endeavouted to 
tear it up. The other boar attacks the vex///um, and lays hold of the tree, on 
which the other eagle is perched with both his feet. I think there can be no doubt 
but the boars and trees were deſigned to repreſent this wild and woody country, 
as it then was; and the Roman enſigns often ſignify a Roman ſettlement. 
The ſculpture therefore plainly denotes the Roman conqueſt of this country; 
their victories over the inhabitants, and their making a ſettlement here, in 
oppoſition to all the attempts of their enemies. The heads of the cagles are 
both broken off; but the reſt of them is very diſtinct. 


LXIV. UNDER this number are expreſſed two centurial ſtones how placed 
in the fore-wall of a cow-houſe, adjoining to a houſe called Allaley, almoſt 
half way between Great cheſters and Carrvoran. I diſcovered them as I was 
riding by. One has the centurial mark, and the number of the cohort tole- 
rably plain. The name of the century is obſcure, but it muſt, I think, have 


been Maximiana. Nothing more is certain about the other, but that it has 
been erected by ſome cohort or century. 


LXIV*. THE three next were found at a ſmall rivulet called Haltwhiſtle- 


burn near Great cheſters. This is of the common centurial kind, and has 
nothing remarkable in it. 


LXIVS. Tae two following were found at Walton mill, which ſtands on 
Haltwhiſtle-burn, and are, I believe, ſtill lying there. This is a funeral monu- 
ment erected for Aelius Mercurialis by his ſiſter Vacia. A cornicularius was 
an inferior officer under the tribune. Mention is made of the cornicularius 

of M. Laetorius Mergus the tribune by Valerius Maximus. And Suetonius, 
!pcaking of Orbilius the grammarian, ſays : in Macedonia corniculo mox equo 
* merit,” The name of this officer is upon ſeveral monuments in Gruter, 
and occurs frequently in the Notitia. He was a kind of clerk or ſecretary ; 


an 


( 


cc 


* See bis map of Northumberland. 4 Plate xxxv11i. N.4. at p· 77. 


* N. xvii. at Halton cheſters on the wall, ſee * See Science de medailles, p. 22x, 

Book 1. ch. vn. pag. 105. | 3. Lib. vi. c. 1. exemp. 2. 
It. Sept. p. 79. é De illuſtr. grammar. 
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Carr voran. 
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and in the lower times of the empire, he was rather of higher rank or quality 


than before *. 


LXIV». THis is alſo a funeral monument, being erected for one Perc; 
tea 


by her daughter who is not named. The ſculptures of both theſe can ſ 
be repreſented more rough and aukward than the originals are. carce 


AN urn was alſo found at this mill; and near it are four remarkab 
called the four laues, which I have taken notice of in my ac 


the wall *. 


le tumu. 
count of 


LXV. Tux next ſet of inſcriptions, which are ſeventeen in number, bel 
to Carr voran; having been found either in the ſtation itſelf, or not * 8 
from it. This and the following are at Walton, which is near the = 
Town, and leſs than half a mile caſt from Carrvoran. This is only a curic 
ſtone (which I take to be Roman) that I ſaw lying together with a — o 
a Roman altar by a famous well juſt behind the town. Ihave given the drau he 
of it, tho I cannot fay it is very material; for if there ever has been - 
inſcription upon it, it is now entirely deſtroyed. / 


LXVI. TH1s I found lying in the court before the houſe. It is an altar 
and has a praefericulum on one ſide, and a patera with a crooked handle on 
the other. But I could diſcern no letters at all on the face of the altar, tho' 
the four on the baſe were viſible. 

| 
ILXVII. ABUNDANCE of antiquities of various ſorts have been dug up 
in this Roman ſation and town. When I was laſt there, I purchaſed a Roman 
ring with a Victory on a cornelian, but coarſe; as alſo a ſmall altar lately 
found, with a very plain inſcription upon it, dedicated by one Menius Dada 
to the god Vitires, which I have here delineated. 


LXVIII. THESE ſtones are uſed for two ſteps in the ſtairs of a houſe. 
The letters are very viſible, but part of them, eſpecially on one of the ſtones, 
is covered by the next ſtep above, which reſts upon this. I ſoon perceived 
that both of them muſt have originally belonged to one and the ſame ſtone. 
And I believe whoever conſiders this draught of them will be of the ſame 
mind. The whole ſtone appears plainly to have been a funeral monument 
erected by Aurelius Pubeo Naſo for his daughter Aurelia Pubeo YVoma. The 
laſt letter in the former part of the ſtone has, I ſuppoſe, included IL in it, 
but it bcing juſt in the edge of the ſtone, this could not be ſo well diſcerned. 
Neither this, nor any of the three preceding ſtones have been publiſhed before, 
unleſs a ſmall altar in Mr. Warburton's map of Northumberland, with the 
ſame letters SLLM on the baſe was deſigned for number Lxv1; tho there is 
little reſemblance between the two draughts. | 


LXIX. THis is a ſmall altar found here by Mr. Gordon, and preſented by 
him to Baron Clerk, in whoſe collection it now is. Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes it 
to be the ſame with that which was diſcovered here by Cambden, dedicated to 
the tutelar god V;torinus*. But according to his own repreſentation it mult 
be Dirus Vitirieus Deccins ©; tho' what this gentleman took for an E is a B 
in the original; ſo that the name is Vitiribus, and ſo it was read to me by 
the learned Baron himſelf. Beſides it is quite different from that in Cambden, 
which is thus repreſented in his Britannia. 


DEO 


See Pancirollus in Notit. dig. orient. c. xi. © Ttin. Sept. p. 79. 

b Book 1. ch. 1x. p. 150. Plate xIL. . 8. 
1 For an account of the god Vitires ſee Durham, Pag. 1069. 
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name of the tutelar god; for we meet with Vitiri in the dative . Dirus 
Vitiribus Deccius is evidently the name of the perſon who erected this altar. 
it ſounds more like the name of a foreigner than a Roman, and therefore this 
perſon was probably among the auxiliaries, by whom theſe ſtations upon the 
wall were garriſoned. The learned Baron has obſerved with relation to the 
dolphin, © That this was a figure much in uſe about the time that the Raman 
« walls were made in Britain, and even before : the antients denoted by it 
« diſpatch in buſineſs; and Veſpaſian, who was very fond of the proverb uſed 
« by Auguſtus Caeſar, Zrtũde Beadiws feſtina lente, ordered on ſome of his 
« coins a dolphin to be repreſented twiſting about an anchor, importing 
both tarditas and feſtinatio. The dolphin was likewiſe accounted grady- 
« 276» by Plutarch and others; tis probable ſome ſuch thing was under- 
« ſtood by the erc&er of this altar.” There is a boar on the other ſide of the 
altar, which is frequently to be met with on antient ſculptures in Britain. 


IXX. Sour from this ſtation at leſs than a mile diſtance, ſtands Blen- 
kinſop caſtle, near the fide of the river Tippal; at which place was for- 
merly this inſcription. The late Dr. Cay ſent a copy of it to the late 
Mr. Thoresby of Leeds, who publiſhed it in the Tranſations*. It is alſo in 
Cambden's Britannia. No doubt it had been found ſomewhere hereabouts, 
and probably near the river. It is now at Dryburn-haugh near the Spittal, 
fixcd in the ground at the ſtable door. Mr. Thoresby's explication of it is very 
much out of the way. And the copy that is publiſhed, is by no means correct, 
which may have occaſion d his miſtake in reading the laſt line of it auncupavit 
hoc Lucius Annius. The name Vetrei is in Gruter *, Who theſe nymphs 
were, may be difficult to determine, becauſe they were of various ſorts, and 
ſuppoſed to reſide almoſt in all places both by land and water. There is a ſine 
addreſs to the water-nymphs in Virgil: Pe 
Nymphae, Laurentes nymphae, genus amnibus unde eſt, 
Tuque, o Tybri tuo genitor cum flumine ſantto, 

Accipite Aenean, et tandem arcete periclis *. 


Mr. WARBURTON has publiſhed in his map of Northumberland two ſmall 
altars. On the face of one is VETERES, and on the baſe of the other DM ; 
and nothing more on either, as he has repreſented them. I make no doubt 
but the firſt ſhould be viTIREs, the name of the ſame local deity which we 
have mentioned already. And it is ſomewhat peculiar to have the DM for 
Dis Manibus on the baſe of an altar. Theſe Mr. Warburton ſays were at 
Thirkwel caſtle or near it, which is about two or three furlongs weſt from 
Carrvoran ; but I could not find the originals. I believe Mr. Warburton 
muſt have removed them with ſome other ſtones, among which, being but 
ſmall, they were loſt. 


LXXI. Ta1s was alſo found here, and carried from hence by Mr. War- 
burton, but has come ſince into my poſſeſſion. Mr. Warburton takes ſome 
notice of it in his map of Northumberland, the only place I know of wherein 
it has ever been publiſhed before. The ſtone is broken thro the middle, ns if 
it had been deſignedly done for the convenience of the carriage on . 

e 


: — as and Durham, N. vi. 4 3 2. 
a 0 Aen. VIII. 71. 
bag. 1070. F Pag. 218, 230. 4s 


It ſeems plain from other inſcriptions, that Vitires and not Yitirimus, was the 
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The inſcription is curious, and needs no explication. It has been erected t 
the honour of Conſtantine the great. The letters in the name Conſtant ino ag 
crowded for want of room on the ſtone. The repetition of the word Caeſar; 
at the beginning and end renders it very curious and perhaps ſingular in its 
kind. “ Spanheim takes notice of the like on two coins, one of Carinus 
« and the other of Numerianus, but repreſents them as peculiar, and contrary 
« to the uſual cuſtomꝰ. In the letters 1 M R at the beginning, the x which i; 
very plain on the ſtone, is either a miſtake for p, or elſe a deligned con- 
traction of 1MPER for imperatori. So we have NBL for nobilis, and cs for 
Caeſar, as likewiſe or for caput or civitas, as Manutins reads them“ 3 With 
ſeveral others of the like nature, which, if attended to, may in ſome caſes 
remove the ſuſpicion of an error in the workmen. This monument muſt have 
been erected to Conſtantine after the death of his father Conſtantius, who dicd 
in Britain, for the title of imperator was not given him till then“. As to 
the title nobilis or nobiliſſimus Caeſar, it was ſometimes aſſumed by the emperors 
themſelves, and uſually given to their ſons“. | 


LXXII. Ar Walkend juſt beſide Thirluel caſtle I diſcovered this inſcription, 
It is upon a fragment of a ſtone, and ſo imperfect that it is very difficult to 
make any thing of it, The ſtone is coarſe, but the letters that remain fair 
and well enough cut. By the ſhape and ornament of the ftone I incline to 
think it has been ſepulchral, and that D M has been broken off at the top, and 
what remains is part of the names of the perſon deceaſed, and of the party who 
erected the monument. Dv1 put me in mind of the god Dui in a Jorſſpire 
inſcription *. If this ſhould be ſo here, I know not but the laſt word may have 
been Bretonum, that is, cohors quarta Bretonum ; and then the word in the 
ſecond line, Stireus, may be the name of a ſoldier or commander of this 
cohort. But this is only conjecture. 


LXXIII. Turs is now a trough in a ſtable at Thirlwel. It ſeems plainly 
to have been the body of an altar (the capital and baſe being ſtruck off) 
erected to Jupiter optimus maximus, but by whom cannot now be diſcovered. 


LXXIV. AT Gl/enwhelt, which is about a quarter of a mile ſouth-weſt 
from Carrvoran, I ſaw a centurial inſcription, which reads centurio Munax 
ſolvit votum. The v that is joined to the M was turned ſomewhat round at 
the bottom. The ſtone is very long and tapering, almoſt pyramidal, and only 
ſquare in that face which bears the inſcription. An old man here remem- 
bered it was brought from the face of the wall near Thirlwel caſtle, which 
very well agrees with the figure of it. | 


LXXV. THis next is now in the fore wall of a barn at Greenfoot, which 
is juſt on the other ſide of the water, over- againſt G/enwhelt. It is centurial 
too, and needs no explication. The connection of o H and N 1 V is remarkable. 
This with the preceding have had the ſame fate with moſt other centurial 


_ Inſcriptions, to be overlooked or diſregarded. 


LXXVe. UNDER this number are comprehended two of the common cen- 
turial inſcriptions, the former of which was found near Walton, caſt from 
Carrvoran, and the latter near Foultown, about a mile welt from it. 


LXXV 3. Tuis probably may have been curious, and ſo may make 4 
regret the imperfection of it. By the remaining letters I conclude that - 
altar muſt have been erected to the deae matres, but by whom and on What 


occaſion muſt remain in obſcurity. This ſtone is now in the r 7 


Pe pracſtant. et uſu nurm. tom. 11. p. 35. See Spanh. ubi ſupra. 
» Orthogr. rat. in Not. 9 © N. xVIII. 
© See Mediobarb. p. 45 9. 
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ck who lives at Carrvoran, where it was lately dug up. It muſt 
* which Mr. Salmon mentions in his New Survey *. . 


LXXVI. Tux three following were likewiſe of Mr. Warburton's collection, 
and are now in the library at Durham. From whence they came, or where 
hey were found, I don't certainly know. But as I am much inclined to 
2 they were brought from theſe parts, I have choſe to place them here. 
I can't find that this ſtone has ever been publiſhed before, tho! it certainly 
has been curious when perfect. It has been plainly the face of an altar, and 
not only the capital and baſe, but part of the plane itſelf is alſo demoliſhed ; 
for a line or more has been broken off at the top, and two or three letters 
at leaſt from every line on the left ſide. For the reading of it I am obliged 
to Mr. Mard, who obſerves, © that an actarius was an officer who uſed to pro- 
« vide corn for the forces. So in Gruter we meet with ACTARIVS LEG VII. 
« The word is more commonly written a&7uarius by the beſt Roman authors. 
« There is an inſcription in Gruter, wherein mention is made of con y yr 
« ANTONINIANE *, dated in the fourth conſulate of Caracalla; and he gives us 
« ſeveral legions who aflumed that title, all of them doubtleſs in honour of 
« ſome of the Antonines.” Dr. Cale ſuppoſes a legio decima to have been at 
Caer-Ryn, and believes it to be that called Antoniniana. But I doubt the 
grounds the learned doctor goes on, are not ſufficient. 1 have conſidered the 
matter in another place. 


LXXVII. THis alſo, I believe, has been curious when perfect. It was 
publiſhed before by Mr. Gordon, who juſtly ſays the reading of it is very difficult*. 
However, I can't but think that 6 in the firſt line (tho' plain in the original) is 
put for c. Inſtances of this ſort are ſometimes to be met with upon coins, 
as well as inſcriptions . I take the inſcription therefore to have been created 


to the emperor Hadrian by the legio ſecunda Auguſta, and that Apiatorium 


was the name of a place at that time. The ſimplicity of the inſcription, and 
its near affinity with the others to the ſame emperor, favour this opinion. No 
tranſverſe appeared in the A, excepting that in the ſecond line, and the latter 
numeral 1 in tae third was gone, tho'the length of the croſs ſtroke above ſhews 
it muſt have been there at firſt, | | 


LXXVIII. Tais inſcription has likewiſe been publiſhed by Mr. Gordon, but 
not ſo correctly as might have been wiſhed ; for not only the impertct letters 
at the top, and the ſtop in the ſecond line, but what is more material, the 
inverted ↄ in the third line is omitted“. It appears to have been the plane of 
an altar, creted by one Audacius Romanus, who had ſerved in the rank of 
2 centurion in all the three legions, that is, the ſixth, twentieth, and ſecond 
called Auguſta; which was not unuſual. Thus we have, in one of Gruter's 
inſcriptions , a perſon deſcribed as having born the office of a centurion in 
leyeral different legions: centurio legionis quartae Scythicae, ſeptimae Clau- 
dianae, decimae quartae geminae, ſeptimae geminae, &c. The imperfect letters 
at the top are certainly the remains of the word Fortunae, the third imperfect 
letter being plainly the bottom of an R of the ſame cut with that in the 
following line. Fortune muſt haye been a goddeſs much eſteemed and wor- 
ſhipped here, as appears from the great number of altars inſcribed to her *. 


| LXXIX. Tails 
Pag. 613. | LR Lees Sed te 
F. cx. n. I. | Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam coeloque locamus. 
j P. w. n. a. | Juy. fat. x. 365. et XIV. 315. 
Anton. Itin. p. 122. Horace, iz his fine ode to Fortune, acquaints ut 
' ve above Book 1. cb. vi. P. 86. how univerſally ſhe was courted and feared. 
2 — ry a Pp: jo v: Te pauper ambir ſollicita prece 
_ * See Muſgr. Jul. Vital. p. 129. and the Durham Ruris colonus : te dominam aequoris 
9 7 oF al, Quicumque Bithyna laceſſit 
plate 41. 8 — wa. _—_— 
Pag. j * AN | . * pelagus carina 
| Ooo | Te 
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LXXIX. Tuis is another imperfect inſcription, which 1 ſuppoſe may h 
come from the ſame place with the preceding, byt is now in my — 4k 
The words in the laſt line are plainly Secunda ſolvit. That above "rg 
to have been Januaria. And we have Fanuaria Matrina, two nam 72 
another woman in an inſcription found at London“, and Januaria > TN of 
that at Gretabridge in Torkſhire". There ſeems to be an s at the head rom . 
of the ſtone, and no doubt there has been letters in the line below, tho — 
they are quite effaced. The ſtone by what remains of it, does not ee 
have been an altar; and if it be ſepulchral, the s at the top may have b 4 
the laſt letter in Manzbus. The ſingle s at the end for ſolvuit (as I take it 5 
ſome parallel inſtances, particularly in the inſcriptions at G/aſzow ” 


LXXIX ©. THis altar was found near the wall in the moſt weſterly part of 
Northumberland, and was ſeveral years at Haltwhiſtle. It is now in Dr. Stukely's 
garden at Grantham, who was ſo kind as to tranſmit this draught of it to 
me. No more of the inſcription is legible than the word po, and that is 
ſomewhat faint ; ſo that we cannot know by whom, or to what particular 
god, the altar has been erected ; tho it is as likely to have been Deo marry 
as any. 


HAviNG thus finiſhed the inſcriptions on the wall in this county, J ſhill 
next give ſome account of thoſe which have been found on the north of it. 
And theſe I ſhall refer to the reſpective forts upon Watlng-ſtreer. 


LXXX. THe fifteen following numbers belong to the famous ſtation at 
Riſmgham, which is the firſt that appears this way. And it was from this firſt 
inſcription, that the name of the ſtation was known to be Habitancum. 
The altar on which it is cut was firſt diſcovered, and the inſcription copied 
and publiſhed by the famous Cambden, or by Sir Robert Cotton, with whom 
he travelled, and by whom I ſuppoſe the altar was removed to Conington, 


where it ſtill continues. I was pleaſed to ſee the whole inſcription till ſo 


legible, and particularly the word Habitanci plain and diſtinct; tho it is now 
above a hundred and twenty years ſince this and another altar mentioned by 
Cambden were taken out of the river Reed, which runs near this ſtation *, 
This altar Cambaen juſtly ſuppoſes to have been erected to the topical god 
Mogon, worſhipped by the Cadeni or Gadenz, a neighbouring people to the 
Ottadini, and to the deity of the emperor, by one Secundinus a beneficiary 
of the conſul. The beneficiariz were ſoldiers who attended the chief officers of 
the army, and were exempt from duty, as we learn from Feſtus. They ſeem 
to have been ſomewhat like thoſe we now call cadets. I am obliged to 
Mr. Ward for the correction of Cambden, in reading the two laſt words of 
the fifth line PR1MA STA for prima ſtatione, which makes the ſenſe natural 
and caſy ; whereas the reading in Cambden, primas tam pro ſe et ſuis, is very 
harſh, and ſcarce ſeems to be Latin. Riſingham is an advanced ſtation beyond 
the wall ; and for ought that appears to the contrary, might at the time when 
this altar was creaed, be the moſt northerly ſtation of any. There are ſome 
few miſtakes in Cambden's copy, particularly he puts the word DEO at the 
top of the inſcription. It might probably be added at firſt by way of expli- 
cation, and through a miſtake of the tranſcriber or printer inſerted into the 
body of the inſcription. There is no room for it on the plane of the altar, 
and not the leaſt veſtige of a letter appears on the capital; nor could I well 
diſcern the A in cap, which Cambden has inſerted, nor ſee any room in the 
original, except for a yery ſmall one, of which indeed I thought there Was a 


faint 
Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythae, 2 See the Middleſex inſcription. 
Urbeſque, genteſque, et Latium ferox, b N. Iv. 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et © Scotland, N. 111. 


urpurei metuunt tyranni. Lib. i. 0d.35. © See Cambden's Britan. P. 19753 1076. 
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at and doubtful appearance. But the 1 in Secundinus no doubt has been 
faint * in the N, tho the uſual mark of this was ſcarcely viſible to me. 


it Secundinus frequently occurs in Gruter. As to the words numint 
Jomini noſtri Auguſti, the reader may pleaſe to turn to what I have before 
obſerved *. 


Tux other altar, which was taken out of the river with this, I ſuppoſe is 
| loft, for I can hear nothing of it. Cambden has preſerved the inſcription to us. 


DEO Deo 
MOVNO CAD Mouno Cadenorum 
OO 4, > » vv 1-7/7 
V. 8. votum ſolvit. 


The altar according to this copy has been erected to another topical and tutelat 
god of the Cadeni. I know not whether Mounus may poſlibly have been the 
{ame with Matunus, to whom an altar was erected at E//7on, a few miles from 
this place“ 3 Or perhaps the ſame deity is here deſigned as in the former. 
The third line in the inſcription has no doubt contained the name of the 
perſon who erected this votive altar. We find the name [nventus in Gruter, 
The latter is uncertain, becauſe ſeveral Roman names begin with thoſe letters. 


CAMBDEN has given us the name of another topical goddels in an inſcrip- 
tion, the original of which is now loſt ; namely, Tertiana, which a learned 
friend (ſince deceaſed) conjectured to be the Zertian ague*. And tis well 
known that the goddeſs Febris was worſhipped among the Romans. The 
inſcription on the altar dedicated to her is this according to Cambden. 


DEAE TER Deae Ter- 
TIANAE SA | tianae ſa- 
CRVM AEL crum Aelia 
TIMOTHEA P Timothea poſuit 
v. 8. LL. M. votum ſoluens libentiſſime merito. 


In Cambden's copy the v in the fourth line is ſet at ſuch a diſtance from the 
A, as if ſome more letters had intervened ; but as that would both diſturb the 
ſenſe, and make the line too long, Iam of opinion that there have been no more 
letters, and that the reading I have given is right and compleat. If any other 
letter ſhould be ſupplied, I would ſet an s before the-P in the fourth line, 
for ſacrum poſuit, as in N. LIV. above. 


LXXXI. THE cohors prima Vangionum, a people of Gallia Belgica on the 
Rhine, ſeem to have been in garriſon here the lateſt and longeſt, rho' neither 
this ſtation nor cohort are mentioned in the Notitia. A tribune of this cohort 
is mentioned in a funeral inſcription at Wakwick cheſters*. And the two next 
inſcriptions, that were both found at this place expreſſly mention this cohort. 
This is a very ſtately altar, erected to the invincible Hercules. It remains yet at 
Conington very intire, and is, I think, one of the largeſt altars I have ſeen, 
that are ſo beautiful. On one ſide is an ox in baſſo relievo ; on the other an 
ornament not unlike a curtain, for I could not ſay it was a fe/ton, and it is 
rather too large for a prieſt's veil. I imagined it to repreſent the aulaeum that 
ſeparated the adytum, or ſome ſuch thing; but of this I cannot be poſitive. 
There is ſomewhat of this nature upon an altar at Scaleby in Cumberland, 
and alſo on the back of the altar at Cheſter *. I have given the whole draught 
of one of the ſides, and the draught of the plane of the other, as well as of 
the front of this altar, becauſe they are curious. 


LXXXII. THE 
» N. vis. . 209; | 4 See Dr. Harle's K the ſtate of phyſic in 
N. r. eee 
© P. CMLx1, 13; 4 : 3 ew teſtament, p. 01 
; * Cheſhire, N. u. 
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LXXXII. Tur original of this other inſcription, which mentions the ſame 
cohort, is alſo at Conington. Paullus is here with a double L, and the F in 
fecit looks like the lower empire. 


LXXXIII. BE SID Es the inſcriptions above-mentioned, there are ſome Others 
that follow, in which the name of this cohort is not expreſſed, and yet! 
believe have been erected by the tribunes who commanded it. The remainine 
viſible letters on this altar arc juſt the ſame with thoſe we have in Cambden. 
and thercfore I have filled up the inſcription from his copy ; in which we find 
the ſame name and probably the ſame tribune, Julius Paullus, who erected 
the laſt. This altar is now ſtanding inſtead of a gate: poſt, in the fide of what 
was once the ſouth gate of the ſtation, but is now uſcd as a gate for the field. 
Mr. Forſter's ſon of Cheſterhope informed me of this altar, and ſaid that a great 
many more letters were viſible upon it when he was a boy. But now I could 

not diſcern many, yet what I ſaw left no room to doubt its being the ſame 
with that in Cambden. It has been a fine altar, but is now turned upſide 
down, ſo that the capital was hid in the ground. It is not improbable that 
the inſcriptions and altars dedicated to Hercules, have been deſigned a ; 
compliment to the emperor Commodus, who, as tis well known, was called 
Hercules Romanus. Beſides this Julius Paullus, I find the names of three other 
tribunes, namely Julius Publius Pius, Marcus Peregrinus Superſtes, and Meſſo. 
rius Diligens, in the following inſcriptions ; all which probably commanded 


this firſt cohort of the Vangiones. 


LXXXIV. Bor this and the next are yet remaining in the ſtation at N.. 
ſingham. This is lying among the ruins of an old houſe, which has no doubt 
been built with Roman ſtones. There is Mars and Victory on the capital, and 
an ox's head on the baſe of the altar. Mars has his uſual dreſs and ſymbols, 
a ſhield in his left hand, and a ſpear in his right, The Victory in her uſual 
drapery holds a globe in her right hand, and a palm- branch in her left, The 
figures and inſcription Marti Viftori explain and illuſtrate each other. This 
was publiſhed by Mr. J/arburton in his map of Northumberland, but I took 
it more correctly from the original. EY 


LXXXV. Turs was publiſhed ſome years ago by Dr. Hunter in the Phi. 
loſophical Tranſafions®, and it is alſo in the late edition of Cambden®, and 
ſufficiently. correct in both; only it is placed out of order in Cambden, and 
| not among the other inſcriptions which belong to this place. The original 

itſelf is now in the door-way of an out-houſe turned upſide down. I am of 

opinion it has been the body or plane of an altar, having met with ſeveral 

parallel inſtances, where the capitals and baſes have been ſtruck off from altars, 

in order to fit them for walls or ſuch other uſes. The appearance of the 

ſtone favours this conjecture, and upon this ſuppoſition I believe the altar has 

| been inſcribed to Jupiter optimus maximus Dolochenus, and that the letters 
| 10M have either been at the top of the plane, and ſtruck off with the capital, 
or elſe upon the capital itſelf. The word DoLOCHENO. is very plain upon this 

inſcription ; but in all other inſcriptions, and writers who mention this deity, 

the name is ſpelt with an 1 or * in the ſecond ſyllable*® ; excepting one, which 

tho” it be ſo likewiſe in Gruter®, yet in Petrus Apianus, who had publiſhed 

it before, ft is writ, as Montfaucon obſerves*, with an o in the ſecond ſyllable 

like this. © Poſlibly the letters pvBL in the ſecond line may not be another 

“name of the perſon, but ſtand for Publilia, the name of the tribe to which 


this Caius Julius belonged. This tribe is often mentioned in Gruter.” 
| LAXXVI. THe 


See Cambden, p. 919. and the ſtulptures at © Pag. 1086. 
Netherby i» Cumberland, N. xLv1n,L. and Mont= N. vII. 


faucon, tome 1. pl. cxx1x. f. 4, e P. xxvII. 8 
1 N. 278. t 74 L' Ant. expl. tom. 1. p. L. pig. 49. 
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LXXXVI. Tux following inſcription mentions Peregrinius Super/tes tlie 
next tribune abovementioned. The original I found placed tor a ſcat at the 
back-door of Mr. Forſter's houſe at Cheſterhope ; who alſo ſhewed me another 
(mall imperfe& altar, but no inſcription upon it. Cambden publiſhed this 
inſcription, but no draught of the altar. And I was pleaſcd, when returned 
from Riſmgham, to find that the copy had taken of the inſcription agreed 
exactly in every letter and point with that of Cambaen. Only I thought I 
diſcovered the letters in the firſt line, which I have given in the draught, I 
have found by other inſtances, that Mr. Cambden has been very cautious of 

abliſhing any thing that was doubtful or obſcure, and in ſome inſtances to 
an extreme. The firſt word may have been nilitum, and the other letter a © 
in cyt. And as the cohors prima Tungrorum has militum anncxcd, I once 
ſuſpected that this altar rather belonged to the Tungrians, than the Vangiones, 
from the inſcriptions at the Houſe:ſteeds, in one of which we alſo meet with 
the name Superſtis *. This altar is of a hard reddiſh ſtone, bur finer than 


uſual. 


IXXVII. Tais inſcription mentions the tribune Meſorius Dilizens. The 
original I ſuppoſe was removed by Sir Robert Cotton, for it ſtill continues ar 
Conington. The upper part has been broken off, and the firſt line now 
remaining is partly covered by being built up in the wall of the ſummer-houſe. 
The reſt is yet very plain. There is no doubt but pro ſalute imperatoris M. 
has gone before, and perhaps the altar has been to Jupiter optimus maximus, 
or to Jupiter and the numina Auguſti, as at Benwel*, It is not caſy to deter- 
mine to which of the Antonines this inſcription belongs. If this ſtation was 
in ruins, as ſome think, in the reign of Caracalla, the ſuppoſed author of the 
Itmerary, then the inſcription could not be to him. Beſides the titles Felix, &c. 
are uſually added to him, and in our Britiſb inſcriptions he is often joined 
with Severus, after whoſe death he immediately left the iſland. M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, called Philoſophus, had wars here, and his legate Calpurnius 
Agricola is named in an inſcription or two in theſe parts. And I am apt 
to think that both this inſcription, and ſome others in the north, belong to 
that empcror. 


LXXXVIII. THe original of this is alſo at Conington, and placed above the 
ſummer-houſe door. The ſculpture has ſuffered by the weather, but the in- 
ſcription is ſtill very legible. The emperors in honour of whom it has been 
erected, I take to be Severus and Caracalla, who were much hereabout, and 
I believe were poſleſſed of this very ſtation. Tis certain this compliment is 
given them in the inſcription Dui Brigantum*. This cohort ſeems to have 
been like a flying ſquadron, for by inſcriptions we find them in ſeveral places. 
As to the cohortes equitum in general, enough has been ſaid of them already 
in the former book. The inſcription is included in a kind of corona, or 
rather an octogon, circumſcribed by a ſquare moulding. There are ornaments 
of cagles heads on each ſide, above which is the appearance of two faces, 
probably deſigned for thoſe of the emperors referred to by the inſcription. 
Mars and Victory in their uſual dreſs and appearance are ſct in a nich, one 
at cach end of the ſtone. The other ornaments ſeem only to be ſuch as 
pleaſed the fancy of the ſculptor. The Vickory treads on a globe, and no 
doubt the general meaning is, that the emperors had warred ſucceſsfully, and 
zaned the victory over the whole world. | | 


LXXXIX. 


N. zxxv1, 4 Yorkſhire, N. xviIII 
* Northumberland, N. vn. e bag. ö 
Nm — I Chap. vl. pag. 94. 
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LXXXIX. THERE is an imperfect inſcription in Cambden, the Original of 
which I could not diſcover, tho'I fought and wiſhed for it much; ſo that l 
am obliged to take the draught of the ſtone and copy of the inſcription both 
from him *. Tis very evident it was erected on the repairing or rebuildin 
ſome public edifice, that thro' age had gone to ruin. For fo much does the 
uſual expreſſion veruſtate conlabſum plainly imply. Aurelius Caſtus ſeems to 
have been the name of the prefect ; bur what cohort he commanded, that 


was employed in this work, is not to be known by the inſcription. I can 


imagine no reſemblance between the firſt letters in the inſcription and thoſe 


in Gallorum or Vangionum, and yet there is no evidence from any inſcription 
of any other cohort being there. As to the expreſſion vetuſtate conlabſum 
Mr. Gale obſerves, © that it ſignifies a falling to decay, and not a deſtruction by 
« fire, war, or other enemy than age and neglect'. The N in the word 
conlabſum, as the ſame learned gentleman remarks upon a like inſcription in 
the county of Durham, is ſilent ; as it often is in the middle of a word, befor 
another conſonant : and ſo is frequently omitted by the workmen, who alta 
wrote as they were accuſtomed to pronounce “. 0 


XC. THe ſepulchral inſcription or two which follow, and belong to this 
place, have in their manner ſo much the appearance of the lower empire, as 
to confirm that the Romans were late poſſeſſed of this ſtation. This was pub. 
liſhed by Mr. Cambden, but not without ſome miſtakes *. Beſides, he has 


omitted the ſculpture and the peculiar cut and poſition of the letters, as wel! 


as the ſtops, which are the greateſt curioſities in the inſcription, the Original 
whereof is now at Conington. The rudeneſs of the letters, the ſcattered po- 
ſition of them, and the ſtops on each fide the 1 in the laſt line but one, are 


very remarkable. Tho' D be at the top, yet it is not an altar, of which 
there are other inſtances*, | 


XCI. THr1s inſcription is upon a broken ſtone lying for a ſeat at the fore 
door of the dwelling houſe, that is within the ſtation. Of which little more 
can be known than purely that it has been ſepulchral. The p M at the top 
for Dis Manibus are very plain, and the words below have been vixit annis : 
tho' the firſt 1 and the T in the word vixit don't appear; probably they have 
been connected with the other letters. What follows is, I think, ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to be known with certainty from theſe imperfect remains. 


XCI-. THIS is an imperfeCt inſcription on a fragment of a ſtone, the reſt 
of which I could not recover. It is lying at a cottage called the Broad gate, 
about a quarter of a mile from the ſtation. The letters are fair and well cut, 
but the ſenſe to me at leaſt is inexplicable. I incline however to think that 
the ſtone has been ſepulchral ; and that the letters ATER in the third line are 
part of the word Frater, and the v in the laſt is numeral. The 8 in the firlt 
line is moſt likely to have ſtood for ſacrum, and the letters in the ſecond to 
have been a part of ſome proper name; but all this is but uncertain conjecture. 


XCII. THERE is nothing more worth our notice within the ſtation, but 
the following ſculpture. The three human figures are on one ſide, and the 
man holding the horſe on the other ſide of the ſame ſtone, which is of a 
cubical form. Theſe figures are much effaced. The man who holds the horſe 
in his left hand, appears to be in ſomewhat like an Armenian dreſs, with a 
haſta in his other hand. Two of the other figures are leaning upon pillars, 
one of which has a ſtaff in his right hand, with two ſerpents twiſted about 


it, the ſymbol of Aeſculapius, whoſe image I take it to be. And * 
8 


Pag. 1078. 4 Pag. 1075. 
d See Philoſ. Tranſat. u. 357. © See N. xxIII, XIV, ec. 
© Ibid. See Durham, N. x11, 
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coure which ſtands next, exactly agrees to Teleſphorus the god of recovery, 

is always repteſented in this manner with a cloak, covering both his 
who is and is often placed between Aeſtulapius and his daughter Hygicia, and 
arms . tanding by Aeſculapius alone. In both caſes he appcars like a boy. 
—_— 4s wich Acſeulapins alone in a medal of Caracalla, and between him 
= Hyzieia in the medals of Lucius Verus and Philip the younger, as alſo 


9 f recovery are proper companions one of another. The third 
„ be Hyeitis, Yi the calathus upon her head; the drapery 
* doubtful, and the ſerpent, her uſual ſymbol, does not appear, in which 
this ſculpture agrees with that of Montfaucon. A man holding a horſe may 
be an emblem of victory, peace or ſecurity. In a medal of Commodus with 
Fortuna? manenti on the reverſe, Fortune ſits holding a horſe by the bridle. 
There is ſo great a reſemblance between this fourth figure and that of Caſtor 
upon ſome coins, that it has created an opinion in me, that it may have been 
intended for Caſtor, or Geta under that figure, holding his Cy//arus in his 
hand. If the habit be ſet aſide (which is very obſcure) how exactly does this 
anſwer to Oi/elins's account of a coin of Geta 85 where he is repreſented in 
the figure of Caſtor, in a military dreſs, holding a ſpear in his left hand, and 
leading a horſe. by the bridle with his right ©? The figure here indeed holds 
the ſpcar in his right hand, and the horſe in his left; but that is no material 
difference. Caſtor is uſually diſtinguiſhed from his brother by a horſe, according 
to Horace : | 
Caſtor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem 
| Pugnts *, | 
But Mont faucom has given us a ſculpture of Caſtor and Pollux together, cach 
holding a horſe and a ſpear ©. 


XCIIL Ar the Park- head about half a mile ſouth-caſt from this ſtation lies 
the upper part of an imperfeCt altar. Tis plain the intention has been to 
dedicate it to Jupiter optimus maximus. But for what end the ſame thing 
is twice repeated, I will not pretend to gueſs. The letters are rude and 
unevenly cut, and poſſibly the inſcription never was finiſhed, if one may 
conjecture from the vacant ſpace below the ſecond line. 


XCIV. THE three preceding numbers have not been publiſhed before ; and 
believe J may in effect ſay fo of the following figure, tho' Mr. Warburton 
in the laſt edition of his map of Northumberland has given ſome ſort of a 
repreſentation of it. It is a remarkable figure, which uſually goes by the 
name of Robin of Riſingham or Robin of Redſdale, and is cut out upon the 
face of a huge piece of a rock, that has fallen off from the main one. It is 
on the ſide of a hill or rock near the Park-head, and about half a mile from 
the ſtation at Riſingham. The image is in baſſo relzevo, and both the ſculpture 
and ſtone very coarſe. I take it by the drapery and ſymbols to be certainly 
Koman, tho' ſome from the rudeneſs of the ſculpture have thought it Britiſh. 
And probably it is the emperor Commodus repreſented under the figure of 
Hercules. The ſquare ſtone beſide him muſt, I ſuppoſe, be an altar, and what 
he carries in his left arm a club. On his left ſhoulder are diſtinctly ſeen a 
quiyer and arrows, and in his right hand a bow, which agree with the cha- 
racter given him by Herodian, who celebrates him as a moſt exquiſite archer. 
What he wears on his head looks like an helmet. Every body knows that 
Commodus affected to be called the Roman Hercules, and to be worſhipped 
a8 ſuch. We haye his coins with Herculi Romano Auguſto, Herculi Romano 


conditori, 
: Montfaucon, Tom. I. pl. cLxxxv1. f. 7. Book 1. ch. viII. pag. 127. where Severus and his 
Ibid. Tom. 1. part. 11, liv. tt. ch. I. two ſons are mentioned on a ſeal under the figures 


Gera juvenis Severi im is fili | and Poll 

80 peratoris filius, ſub Jupiter, Caſtor ollux. 
forma Caſtoris, militari habitu, ſiniſtra haſtam of Serm. Lib. 11. x. 26. 
cenentis, et dextra equum fraeno apprehenſurn Tom. 1. pl. cxciv. f. 1. 
manu ducentis. Thel. ſel. num. See alſo above Lib. 1. c. 15. 


in a ſculpture in Mont faucon . The god and goddeſs of phy ſic and health, 
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our draught, | 
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rw-ditori, c. And there are in Cambden ſome remarkable paſſages to this 


purpoſe. This figure then might repreſent the Roman Hercules trium "ip 
and victorious, after things had been ſettled in Britain by Pertinar ant 
Commodus aſſumed the name of Britannicus. The face of the whole pj, and 
rock on which the image is cut out, is an irregular figure of fiye ſides 1 of 
fide which reſts on the ground is ſix feet and a half; the perpen Ait 2 
the vertex to this fide eight feet; the two ſides to the right of this =_ 
dicular each of them five feet; the uppermot fide to the left ſeven; _ 
lower four; and the ſtone is juſt about fix feet thick. The figure 9 4 
upright, Theſe meaſures were too large to be brought within the compa, 


BEFORE I leave Rifngham, I muſt take ſome notice of two inſcr; ti 
more, which we have in Mr. Marburtons map of Northumberland = 
originals I could not find, and believe they are broken and loſt. The -v1 © 
thus repreſented in the map. 5 


FORTVNA Fortunae 
AVG Auguſt 
AEL Aelius 

PROCVLIN Proculinus 

v. 8. votum ſolvit. 


I ſuppoſe this has been an altar. The E at the end of the firſt line I fancy 
has been overlooked. 


THE copy of the other is more confuſed and unintelligible, as to the name 
of the perſon who erected the altar, tho' it has been evidently dedicated to 
Mars Victor; which is all that can be certainly known about it. It is thus 
repreſented by Mr. Warburton : 


MARTI Mart: 
VICTOR- Viftort 
„„ RRON; «6 | 


AV... EIN V. 
TRIB. AC. | 
I ſcarce think the laſt AG is for Auguſti. By their ſituation theſe letters ſhould 
rather have been vs. However in the preceding inſcription AVG is diſtinct, 
which ſhews that there was at this time but one emperor, who was probably 
Commodus, for he had wars and was victorious here. 


ABOUT half a mile north from Riſingham, cloſe by Watling ſtreet and 
the high way (which is near to or upon it) lics an altar much of the ſame 
ſize and ſhape with that at Riſingham, which ſtands in the gate of the ſtation, 
of which J have given the draught *. It has a praefericulum and patera on 
one ſide, and a garland on the other. There has no doubt been an inſcription 
upon it, tho now not the leaſt ſign of a letter appears. I think this cannot 
well be the ſame altar, which with the inſcription upon it Dr. Hunter has 
deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſattions ©: for the doctor ſays he found 
that near Rzecheſter. However, if this be not the ſame, I could neither ſee 
_E hear any thing of it. The inſcription the Doctor has given us, runs 
thus : | 


D M Dis Manibus . 
CIVL FL Cains Julius Florus [or Flavia tribu] 
INGEN Ingenuus | 
MI LEG | miles legionis ; 

viv r ſextae viftricis Cpiae] fidelis. 


According to ſome, there is another inſtance of four names for the ſame _ 


i Goltzii Theſaur. p-. 7 D N. LXXXIII. | E Numb. 278. 


Chap. 3- and ſculptures in N orthumberland 


Caius Julius make two of them. Though Mr. Ward there alſo 
2 552 of the names rather to the tribe. 


THERE is alſo an inſcription in Mr. J/arburton's map of Northumberland, 
which was at Trough-end but the original is loſt, and his copy is altogether 


unintelligible. 


xXxCIVa. Tris ſtone was lately dug up at Rzecheſter, the next fort on Riecheſte, 


| i. The ſtone itſelf and the letters of the inſcription are rude 
Watling Preel is a ſepulchral monument erected by the tribune Fonoratus 
for one Herma oras, that had been brought up by him. As alummo is in the 
dative caſe, ſo Hermagora muſt be ſo too. There is no appearance of an E 
at the end of the name, tho there is room enough for it; and therefore this 
i probably the dative, after the Greek manner. Fabius Honoratus tribune of 
. rſt cohort of the Vangiones is mentioned in an inſcription found at 
Cheſters near Ialwick on the wall o And the ſame cohort was alſo at 
Riſingham, as appears from another inſcription*. The face of this ſtone where 
the inſcription is, appears of a red colour, different from the reſt of the None. 
It is ſo like the effect of fire, that I know not what elſe to aſcribe it to. 
The back and ſides of the ſtone are ſo uneven and rugged, and in all reſpects 
of ſuch a form, as to make it evident, that it has been fo fixed, as that the 
face of the ſtone only was deſigned to be viſible; and conſequently a fire 
could not have the ſame effect upon the other ſides, which were hid in the wall. 


XCIV#, Tur learned Mr. Gale conjectures that Herculenti is the ſame as 
Herculi, the termination enti being a metaplaſinus in declining the name 
Hercules after the Greek manner. Something like this may be ſeen in other 
inſcriptions, as Chryſetz for Chryſae in Reineſius*. This ingenious conjecture 
is alſo confirmed by the inſtance of Hermagoras in the preceding inſcription, 
and naturally reminds us of the altar erected to Hercules with the Greek in- 
ſcription upon it now at Corbriage*. Mr. Ward chuſes to read this inſcription 
thus: Deo Herculi Lucius Entius. The name Entius is found in Gruter *, 
The club of Hercules is on one fide of the altar. We have a very large 
altar erected to the ſame deity at Riſengham®. Corbridge, Riſing ham, and 
Riecheſter are all ſtations upon the military way called Watling ſtreet. 


XCIVVY. THis is a ſmall altar lately found at the ſame place. It has had, 
in all probability, an inſcription, tho now not legible. There are ſeveral 
ſtrokes on the face of the ſtone, that appear like letters; but I rather believe 
moſt of them to be accidental cuts of the plough. I have repreſented them 
as they appear, but ſhall not attempt any explication. 


XCIV*. Tux ſtone with this fair and curious inſcription upon it was 
ately dug up at Rzecheſter, and is now in my own poſſeſſion. The back 
part of it is rude and undreſſed ; which manifeſtly ſhews it to have been built 
up in ſome wall, perhaps of a temple. On the face of the ſtone, where the 
inſcription is cut, there appear in two or three places the plain marks of fire; 
the {ame appearance which I obſerved on another of the ſtones found at this 
place". The letters of the inſcription are very well cut; and all of them that 
remain, arc ſtill very fair, and diſtinct: only a piece of the ſtone is broken 
off at one corner, which cannot yet be retrieved ; and with it a ſmall part 
of the inſcription is loſt. The addition of ſocio to invicto Soli deſerves a 
remark. Soli comiti is frequent on medals, and I imagine Soli ſocio to have 
much the ſame meaning. The Antonine, for whoſe ſafety this was vowed, 
muſt have been either Commodus or Caracalla. Commodus was the firſt 


who 
Northumberland, N. Lxxxv. See the obſer= P. McxLv11. n. 9. ö 
vations. | N. LXXXI. 
6 +; XXVI. b N. xc tv. 4 
© N. LXXIII. WD ſ t comites. 
1 Arma deoſque parant c 


* N | Virg. Aen. 11. 181. 
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Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book II. 
who aſſumed the conjoined titles of pius and felix, but then in inſeri 
him there isuſually ſome other diſtinguiſhing title; whereas the form of th 
names here is ſuch, as is uſually aſcribed to Caracalla. This ſuits well enou h 
with the conjecture of his being the author of the Itinerary and with 0 
aſſign d Roman limits at the peace of Severus and Caracalla; ſince " 
appears from hence that Riecheſter, the undoubted Bremenium, was poſleſſeg 
by the Romans in the reign of Caracalla, and by the erecting this new tem 
ple that they had no apprehenſions of being ſoon diſlodg'd from this lation 
tho” probably it was then the boundary. The inſcription was erected by 
Lucius Caecilius Optatus, tribune of the firſt cohort of the Varduli. The 
great diſtance between the & and the L in the fifth line, that is, between the 
laſt letter of the emperor's name, and the firſt of the tribune's, is very remar- 
kable. The FVarduli were a people of Hiſpania citerior ſituated not far from 
the weſt end of the Pyrenaran mountains. There are another people in 
Hiſpania citerior uſually named Grovzz, and ſometimes Gronjii*. At the firſt 
fight of this inſcription I concluded that cRANE1s muſt be the name of the 
ſame people, for c and 6 are oft interchanged ; and Granei or Granjilook'd 
like the name Grovii or Gronii, and as I apprehended bid fair to be truer 
than either. I therefore read cum commilitonibus Cor contubernalibus] Craneis 
but I now with pleaſure reſign this conjecture for a better of the learned and 
ſagacious Mr. Gale, which he kindly imparted to me in a letter. © In the 
« Rzecheſter inſcription (ſays he) which is indeed very beautiful, the letters 
« $0C in the firſt line are certainly for ſoczo. Gruter p. xx11. 12. gives us 
* an inſcription p. 1. M. ET SOLI SOCIO, which is read Deo invicto Mithras 
« er Soli ſocio. In the Riecheſter inſcription the compliment is paid to the 


ptions to 


« emperor by giving him the ſun for his companion, as this in Gruter aſſo- 


« ciates him with the god Mithras, and as he appears upon the medals of 
« Conſtantine and others with the legend sor 1NvVICTO CoMITI. There 
« js no farther difficulty till we come to the ſixth line, where the cohors prima 
% Vardulorum ſhews itſelf beyond exception. The cvm cor I read 
% (with the beginning of the ſeventh line) cum conſerraneis. The word 
e conſecranei is not very common, but we have it in Julius Capitolinus, 
« Gord. c. 14. Sacrati commilitones, imo etiam conſecranet, i. e. ejuſdem 
« ſacramenti militaris participes, than which nothing can be more appoſite.” 
Since the receipt of this letter from Mr. Gale, I have re-examined the original; 
and am convinced that it has been an Nat the end of the ſixth line. For the 
breadth of the letter, which may be certainly determined from the viſible tops 
of both the vertical ſtrokes, is exactly the ſame with the breadth of the other 
N's in this inſcription, but ſenſibly leſs than the breadth of any other M in 
the whole. The imperfect letter at the end of the ſeventh line ſeems to have 
been an o, tho' the repetition of the word Deo appears harfh and uncom- 
mon. If we could ſuppoſe it to have been a c, Mr. Gale would read DER. 
evB. for decreto publico. As it is probable that the laſt line has concluded 
with the uſual s. L. M. ſo unleſs we ſuppoſe TEMPL. for templum (with which 
votum agrees) to have ſtood at the end of the ſeventh line, there will be no 
room for it at all. Temples were frequently vowed as well as altars*, and we have 
one remarkable inſtance more in this collection of a temple pro ſalute domus 
divinae. This inſcription alſo gives us a certain diſcovery of a new auxiliary 
cohort in Britain; and either this, or an equeſtrian cohort of the ſame peo- 
ple, ſeems to be mentioned in a Durham inſcription ®. 


XCIVE. TH1s is a ſmall and monſtrouſly rude figure of Si/vams, lately found at 


the ſame place. The breaſts are two rudecircular lines, andthe eyes two ſuch holes. 


The noſe and the mouth are expreſſed on the ſtone by three croſs cuts, juſt as here 


repre · 
I find it has been Gronii originally in Pompo--— —Reddere victimas 
nius Mela, tho this word be now thrown out and Aedemque votivam memento 
Grovii introduced by the editor. See Pomp. Mela. Nos humilem feriemus agnam. 
p. 304. in not. 13. Edit. 2. Franeker. Ann. Hor. Lib. 11. Od. 17- 
1700. P. 3 4 See Suſſex inſcription. 


OF. 
d Acdes Apollini vota. Liv. rv. 25. N. xxv1. 
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4. He ſcems to have a patera in his left hand, though figures in a 
— poſture generally hold it in the right *. 


XCV. Ar this place was alſo found that remarkable altar, with a curious 


u ſeript' it, publiſhed by Mr. Cambden . The original was removed 
m eee whkes ni has been preſerved, and the letters are ſtill fair and 
diſtin of 9" as Cambden ſays, the plain and diſtinct mention of Bremenium 
upon this large altar docs ſtrongly argue Rizecheſter to be the place. The 
: plication and proper cut of the letters, which is neglected in Cambden, I 
ks endeavoured to ſupply from the original : the reading I have given of 
the body of the inſcription is the lame with his, which I take to be right; 
but no body (that I know of) has given a ſatisfactory explication of the DRS. 
at the top: I think it plain, that they are to be read deae Romae ſacrum. 
That they made a goddeſs of Rome, and erected altars and temples to her, 
needs no proof to thoſe who have any acquaintance with medals, and other 
Roman antiquities. There is a curious altar at Elenboroug h, ctc&ted GENIO 
LOCI FORTVNAE REDVCI ROMAE AETERNAE, Cc. I once thought of 
diis Romanis ſacrum, but this ſuits not with numini eſus in the body of the 
inſcription; for which reaſon the learned Dr. Gale's reading, deabus Rumabus 
2crim, cannot be admitted. The altar then is ſacred to the goddeſs Rome, 
erected by the duplares of a detachment of exploratores or ſcouts at Bremenium, 
under the command of Caius Caepio Charitinus the tribune. Caepio is a 
conſular name, and we read in the Not itia, of a praefectus numer; exploratorum 
Lavatris, Whether they were the ſame with theſe, I will not undertake to 
determine. The duplares were ſoldiers, who had a double allowance of 
corn, of which a part of the Roman ſoldiers pay conſiſted. The exploratores 
were, like our ſcouts, ſent out to diſcover the enemy, or their country. 
When they were in garriſon, it is probable they were generally placed in 
the more advanced ſtations, or ſuch as were molt conveniently ſituated for 
proſpect, and diſcovering the firſt approach of the enemy; as allo for guarding 
the paſſes againſt their inroads. 


XCVI. Tunis, and the following inſcription, together with ſeveral coins, 
have been lately dug up at Riecheſter. This altar was found near the north- 
welt corner of the fort, with the face downward. The firſt words in it are 
plainly Hane Pantheo. It is common now to give the name of Panthers 


to the figure of any god, who has the ſymbols of other gods joined with his 


own. And in ſome inſcriptions Pantheus is ſpoken of as a particular god. 
Thus we have in Eruter, SIGNVM PANTHEI TESTAMENTO FIERI IVSSIT, and 
SIGNVM PANTHEVM SVA PECVNIA p. D. as alſo PANTHEO AVG. likewiſe 
HERCVLI MERCVRIO ET SILVANO SACRVM ET DIVO PAN THEO“. And Dion 
informs us, that Druſilla was called Panthea, from the variety of divine 
honours that her brother Caligula ordered to be paid to her after her death“. 
A late ingenious friend conjectured, that the expreſſion sILVANO PANTHEO 
might denote the whole groupe of ſiluan deities; 

Faunique Satyrique et monticolae Situant *. 

Et quoſcunque deos umbroſaque ſilua feraxque 

Rus habet *. 
| The altar has been ereQed for the ſafety of Rufinus the tribune, and of his 

wife Lucilla, by Eutychus a freedman of the conſul. This Rufinus, no 

doubt, had at that time the command of the garriſon here, and is different 


both from the tribune mentioned in the foregoing inſcription, and in that 
which follows. 


XCVII. 
Ipſa tenens dextra pateram L ages Dido. 1 
irg. Aen. IV. 60. »Lib. LIxX. p. 648. 
bes Durham N. xx1m1. and Cumberland N. x1.1x. Ov. Met. Lib 1. 193. 
. Pag. 1073. 1 Id. ib. 693. 
See Cumberland N. LxvIII. aud Montfaucon PI 


Om. II. part 1. liv. 11. chap. 14. 
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E ſdon. 


dug up. I doubt not but it has been built in the face of the x 
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XCVII. Tris inſcription reſembles the centurial kind, and contains nothi 
material in it but the name of the tribune Eraſinus, except that the — 
E R are connected in a peculiar manner. It was found near the Walen 
rampart of the ſtation, not far from the ſpot where the foregoing altar Was 


ampart. 


SEVERAL of the coins found lately at this ſtation were of Marcy; 
Aurelius, one of which I had my ſelf. This confirms to us, that the Romans 
were about that time poſſeſſed of this and the neighbouring ſtations; and 
makes it more probable, that the Antonme mentioned above in an inſcription 
at Niſingham might be Marcus Aurelius; and that Calpurnius Agricola, his 
legate, was the perſon whoſe names have been eraſed out of the next 
inſcription. It is the obſervation of the great Mr. Addiſon, that © one finds 
as many figures of the excellent emperor Marcus Aurelius, as of all the 
« reſt together. 


XCVIII. Tux two next inſcriptions were found at Elſdon, near two miles 
eaſt from Watling ſtreet, in the place called the Mote. They are both altars, 
and were dug up about ſeventeen years ago. Dr. Harle of Alnwick took 
a copy of the inſcriptions ſoon after they were found, which I have by me, 
They were afterwards carried off by Mr. Warburton. This was removed from 
Hexham to Durham, where it now is. The other I retrieved with ſome 
difficulty, and have it at preſent in my poſſeſſion. They have both been 
publiſhed by Mr. Gordon ©, who miſtakes in ſay ing the latter is at Durham, 
where it never was. This is very curious; and the remark is juſt, which the 
ingenious Dr. Harle made, when the altar was firſt dug up, that the lines 
which are wanting had been evidently ſtruck out with a tool; which is uſually ' 
obſerved to have been practiſed on revolutions in the empire, or upon the 
perſon's falling into diſgrace, who is mentioned in the inſcription. This 
particularly is thought to have been done with relation to Geta, by the order 
of his brother Caracalla, in ſome other inſcriptions in Britain; though I cannot 
think that the name of Geta has been upon this altar: for this neither agrees 
with the letter c, yet very plain and viſible, nor with the ſequel of the in- 
ſcription, which is very clear and diſtin. For the firſt words in the fifth 
line are undoubtedly Auguſtali propraetore, which makes it certain, that /zgato, 
and the name of the lieutenant, have gone before, according to the uſual 
form. If we ſuppoſe Calpurnius Agricola to be the name that has been 
deſignedly eraſed, I believe that as the letters will exactly fill up the empty 
ſpace, ſo that ſupply will ſuit very well, both with what goes before, and 
what follows. The inſcription then I believe has been thus : 

BONO GENERIS 
HVMAN IME 
RANTE CAL PVR 
NIO * AGRICOLA * 
AVG * PR * PR * POSVIT 
Ac DEDICAVIT * 
c A Ach. vs 
This will make all eaſy and plain; and there is nothing in the cut of the 
letters, which is pretty good both in this and the next, or any other circum- 
ſtances of the inſcription, but what ſuits well enough with the time of this 
legate. And imperante Calpurnio Agricola, 1 take to be the ſame with ſub 
Calpurnio Agricola, or perhaps juſſu Calpurnii Agricolae, which ſo frequently 
occurs in ſuch ſort of inſcriptions. Mr. Gordon reads it bono Genio humane 


2mperanti, but this is contrary to the plain letters upon the ſtone, There 1s 


ſome difficulty in forming a notion of the meaning of an altar 9 Las 


N. LXXXVII. | © Tt. 1 plate XXII, NI. P. 9% 95 
> Travels through Italy, in his works, p. 118. «4 See N. cix. 4 
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. ; but this may ſeem as intelligible as an altar erected bono fato 

_ eh gf and perhaps has much the ſame meaning*. There are Go 
= Salus generis humani upon them. If the conjecture concerning Cal. 
wit N Agricola be admitted, it will then follow, that this inſcription belongs 
mo f M. Aurelius Antoninus, whoſe legate this Agricola was ; and 


Lo 
2 that the Romans were in his time poſſeſſed of this ſtation. 


HAVING given my own ſentiments of this inſcription, I muſt acknow- 
edge, that a different conjecture has occurred, which ſeveral of my friends 
incline to prefer; and that is, that the following fragment and this may have 
been originally but one ſtone, and that the whole inſcription has run thus : 


DEO MATVNO Deo Matuno 
PRO SALVT ET pro ſalute et 
BONO GENERIS bono generis 
HVMAN. IMPE humani impe- 
RANTE. GETA. AVG. rante Geta Auguſto, 
WW LEG. F legato 
AVG. PR. PR. PoSVIT Auguſtali propraetore poſuit 
AC. DEDICAVIT ac dedicavit 
c. A. Aci. Caius Aulus Aciliut 


But 1 do not think it probable, upon reviewing them, that both the fragments 
have been parts of the ſame ſtone. 


XCIX. On this inſcription we have the local deity Matunus, concerning 
whom ] can learn nothing more than his name, which, ſo far as I remember, 
is only mentioned in this inſcription. I know not how Mr. Gordon happened 
to add FE at the end of the lower line, ſince there are no ſuch letters nor- 
appearance of them in the original, nor is there room for them upon the 


ſtone © 


NEXT to the inſcriptions on the north fide of the wall in Northumberland, 
I ſhall take notice of thoſe which belong to places ſouth from ir, beginning 
with Corbridge. 


C. THERE are ſeven inſcriptions. at Corbridge, of which this is in the 
forc wall of an houſe on the right hand, as you cnter the village from the 
caſt, It has no doubt been a curious inſcription, and is twice taken notice 
of in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, by Dr. Hunter and Dr. Todd*®, I don't 
well underſtand Dr. Todd's account, who ſays, „There I ſaw altars inſcribed ; 
© one IMP. M. AVRELIO..... another, LEG. 11. AVG. COH. 1111.” But this 
and the following ſtone, which he refers to, are honorary monuments, not 
altars; and neither of the inſcriptions are exactly repreſented, as appears from 
the copies here given, which. were taken from the originals. This ſtone is 
broken both on the left ſide, and at the bottom, ſo that although the inſcription 
belongs to one of the Antonines, yet whether to Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, 
or Caracalla, may be a queſtion. It ſeems to have been a large ſtone, and 


the inſcription : Imperatori Caeſari Marco Aurelio Antonino tribunitiae 
poteſtatis, &c*, 


Cl. THIS is in the church wall, and no doubt muſt be the ſame with 
that which Dr. Todd mentioris. It is of the ſame ſort with thoſe which have 
frequently been erected by the legions and legionary cohorts, when they were 
employed in building any work, and I believe uſually ſet in the face of it. 
Ihe o and are imperfect, part of the upper ſtratum of the ſtone being gone off. 


CIl. Tr1ls 
* Cumberland, N. LxVIII. < It. Sept. plate Xxx11. p. 94. | 
8 > See an inſtance in one o Galba's in Cambden's N. 2 2 = * 
ftann. 7. 749, « See Golctius Thefaur. p. 92. 
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CII. Tu is inſcription is more imperfect than either of the 
is broken 'at the top, and at one end, and is now fixed in 
of a houſe in the town. The letters which remain are very fa 
can't tell how much is wanting. I was told that this ſtone was 
many ycars ago, and that there were more letters upon it when firſt 
which were afterward broken off by the workmen, when they put 
wall. If we ſuppoſe the word in the lower line to have been vallum o 
valli, and bis in the preceding line to have expreſſed the number of vices 
we have ſtill more reaſon to regret the loſs of the reſt of it. I could not be 
ſure that the laſt imperfect ſtroke was the top of an 1, tho' the ſituation of 
it ſo high makes it probable. The leaf before the word val, does not 
favour the antiquity of it. 


former. 1; 
the corner 
ir, but one 
found not 
diſcoyered, 
it into the 


Mr. JV A4RBURTON in his map of Northumberland repreſents an altar with 
the letters SLLM on the baſe, as found near this place; but I am perſuaded ir 
is no other than that which I ſaw at Malton near Carrvoran, a draught of 
which I have given before in this collection“. 


CIII. Tur ſculpture here repreſented is in the front of an old houſe. The 


Victory is curious and entire, being winged, with the uſual drapery and atti. 


tude. What ſhe takes hold of ſeems to have been the ornamental part of 1 
ſtone, on which there has been an inſcription. Parallel inſtances may be ſeen 
in this collection *®. The only peculiarity in this is, that ſhe ſeems to ſet each 
foot on a ball or globe. 


CIV. THe leſſer of theſe ſtones is in the jamb of a door, and the larger lies 
at the door of another houſe in the town. The people call this latter a horſe. 
I have placed them both under the ſame number, as believing them to be of 


the ſame kind. The leſſer appears to be a lion with ſome other animal under 


him, the head of which is broken off. In the other the heads of both animals 
are gone. The lion does not ſeem to be devouring or deſtroying the other 
animal, but rather defending it, and I believe it is of the ſame nature with the 
ſculpture at J/alwick grange*®, to which I ſhall refer for the explication of 
theſe ; tho' there the figure is human. The larger of theſe figures is very 
coarſe and much defaced. | | | 


CV. THE market-croſs ſtands on an altar, on which there has been an 
inſcription, but now defaced. On the ſides of the altar are theſe figures. 
They were half covered under the ground, or under the ſteps of the croſs; but 
the carth and ſteps being removed, they appeared at full length, and are 
plainly two human figures. In one hand of each nothing can be diſcoyered. 
What they have in the other is repreſented in the draught as near as I could 
expreſs it. One of the figures ſeemed to be in a poſture of motion, with a 
lyre or harp in his hand, which made me ſuſpect it might be Bacchus ; and the 
other holding a bow unſtrung, like Apollo; unleſs both may be ſuppoſed to 
repreſent Apollo. There was a faint ſtroke went up from one end of the bow, 
which poſlibly may have been the ſtring, or an arrow, which Apollo held 
together with the bow. 


CVI. THE greateſt curioſity at this place is the next inſcription, cut upon 
an altar, that ſtands yet in the church-yard, and is the only Greek inſcription 
(of any note) that has hitherto been diſcovered in Britain. It has Urcady | 
been twice publiſhed in the Tranſattions, by Dr. Hunter and Dr. Todd*. The 
differences between their copies and this will appear upon comparing them one 


with another. This copy was taken after the original had been thrice viſited and 
examined 


2 N.Lxv1. © See N. xx11. above, p. 215. 


©: See Notthumberland, N. 1xz. and Scotland, N. 278, 330. 
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; ith care, and every variation of the former copies diligent! 
2 1 Todd's delineation is different both from Dr. 1 * 
this He tranſlates it, Herculi Tyrio divina dona archiſacerdotalia vel per 
mum ſacerdotem offerenda ; but he offers no reaſon to confirm this tranſlation. 
Dr. Hunter's copy has been taken with more exactneſs, but not without ſome 
little variations from the original; nor has he tranſlated or explained the 
inſcription. But the moſt material difference between the other copies and 
the original is in the ſecond letter of the ſecond line, which they repreſent 
as e, tho it is plainly id. The next letter in the ſame line is very 
diltinct, as to the greateſt part of it; but towards the top is a flaw in the ſtone. 
If no ſtroke or part of the letter is loſt in this flaw, the letter muſt be 47; 
it this break be ſuppoſed to contain a part of the letter, which is moſt pro- 
bable, then it may either be h or rather a double pw with one face back- 
ward, as the double Þ is frequently expreſſed upon Latin inſcriptions. If this 
be admitted, the word will be Tirrio, probably for Tyrio, and the whole may 
then, as I apprehend, be tranſlated as in the reading. 


« SEVERAL anticnt writers take notice of the peculiar regard and worſhip 
« paid to Hercules by the Tyrians. Arrian ſays his temple in that city was 
« the oldeſt upon record*®® Diodora the archprieſteſs, mentioned in this 
inſcription, might perhaps be devoted to his ſervice. That this was an office 
« of great dignity, and not below perſons of the firſt rank, appears from 
another inſcription produced by Montfaucon * : KAPAKTAAIAN APXIEPEIAN 
© AnoroNON BASIAEON Cc. that is, Caracylaca archprieſteſs deſcended from 
« kings. We have likewiſe an inſcription in the Marmora Oxonienſia, where 
one Aurelia Fauſta has this title given her. That inſcription having been 
« ercctcd at Smyrna, the learned editor ſuppoſes the lady was archprieſteſs to 
Diana. And among other reaſons he aſligns this: Becauſe prieſteſſes miniſtred 
« only to female deitics*, Now if this obſcrvation was univerſally true, it 
« would deſtroy the ſuppoſition above mentioned relating to Diodora. But 
« there is an inſcription in Gruter* : ATERIA SACER ... DITIS PA... ; which 
I think can mean nothing elſe but Ateria prieſteſs of Pluto. And Pau- 

« ſanias ſays expreſſly, that twas cuſtomary for a virgin to officiate as prieſteſs 
in the temple of Neptune in Calaurea*. It appears therefore by theſe inſtances, 
« that women were not wholly excluded from the prieſthood of male deities. 
« Caracylaea, in the inſcription of Montfaucon, is ſaid preſently after to have 
been wife to C. Julius Severus; the ſame, as Montfaucon thinks, who 
« according to the Faſt: cores was conſul in the year 155. And why 

may we not ſuppoſe that Diodora was married to ſome commander of the 
Roman forces, who brought her hither, where ſhe erected this altar in 
honour of the deity, to whoſe ſervice ſhe had been particularly devoted ? 
And the like may be ſaid with reſpect to other Greczan deities, whoſe altars 
are found here in Britain (as Fupiter Dolichenus and Dea Syria) which 
might be ſet up by perſons originally of thoſe countries, where theſe deities 
were more particularly worſhipped.” 


A 
Lay 


Lad 
A 


- 
A 


THE letters of this inſcription are about two inches high. On one ſide of 
the altar is a wreath or garland, on the other an ox's head, and a knife, and 
the ſides of the altar arc twelve inches and a half broad. 


CVII. HEXHAM is within three ſhort miles of Corbridge, to which place 
belong the four next inſcriptions. This ſtone is built up in one of the out- 
houſes at the Hermitage near Hexham. It has been erected by one Lucius 
7 ulius, on account of a victory gained by ſome emperor; but what emperor 
this was, can t be determined from the inſcription. As it is a ſingle emperor, 

N Nel. Alex. I. 11. c. 16. 4 P. cccxix. 4 
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| Crotoniatae (inhabitants of Croton a city of Greece) are celebrated by 
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it may perhaps have been Commodus. The ſtone is in the corner of a houſe 
near the water fide, and is a little worn with the weather, tho' the letters are 
ſtill very legible. Mr. Coatſworth of that place was of opinion, that the ſtone 
had been brought from the wall; becauſe the quarry from whence they had 
the ſtones, with which the houſe was built, is near the wall. 


CVIII. IN the year 1726 two very curious and remarkable inſcriptions were 
diſcovered here. A copy of them was taken by Mr. Cale in company with 
Dr. Srukely, which is now publiſhed in a letter in Mr. Gordons appengiy 
The reverend Mr. Andrews of Hexham obliged a friend of mine with a copy 
of the {ame inſcriptions, which he had taken. This inſcription is upon a Roman 
altar in a vault under Hexham church; the other, which is the next following 
is upon a covering ſtone there. Both the vault and theſe ſtones were diſcg. 
vercd upon repairing the church, and aftcrwards cloſed up again. But lately 
through the great civility of Mr. Andrews, I had leave to open the vault, and 
view the inſcriptions. I ſpent ſometime in examining every particular, and haye 
here repreſented them as I found them with the greateſt impartiality, Every 
word and letter that remains in this is ſo plain, as to leave no room for any 
doubt. The not taking notice that the altar and inſcription are both of them 
imperfect at the top, is the only material defect in the former repreſentation, 
I look upon it as certain, that the letters which have filled up the deficient 
part of the line, have been theſe in Italic, LEG. AVG.PRPR; for thus the 
number of letters in this line will anſwer to the number in the others, | 
think alſo that there have been two or three lines above, which are broken 
off. Theſe have probably contained the name of the legate, and of the god 
to whom the altar has been inſcribed. The conjectures in the letter in 
Mr. Gordon's appendix are very ingenious, and the arguments uſed in ſupport 
of them very learned and curious. The author ſuppoſes, that here is the name 
of a ncw legate, as alſo of a new body of horſe, called equztes Caeſarienſes 
(or Caeſariant) Corionototae. The name equites Caeſarienſes is there juſtified by 
a parallel inſtance in Gruter*; and the name Corionototae, that gentleman ſup. 
poles to be a corruption of the Roman name of a people in theſe parts, per- 
haps Curia or Coria Otadenorum, and that Corbridge was the place. The reſt 
of the inſcription he judiciouſly explains to be a flattering acknowledgment 
of this perſon, that he was promoted by the immediate hand of the emperor; 
it being no new thing to call the emperors gods, and erect altars to them. 
But in a matter ſo entirely conjectural it is very excuſable to ſuſpend one's 
aſſent ; and the more explanations are offered, it is the more probable that 
the truth will be found out. If Q. Calpurnius Conceſſinius was the imperial 
legate, I ſcarce think that he would in the ſame inſcription ſtile himſelf 
pracfc& of horſe. I rather believe, as I hinted before, that the name of the 
legate has been above, and is broken off. Perhaps it has been ſub /egato 
Auguſtali, or pro ſalute legati Auguſtalis. As to the word Cortonototarum, I 
rather ſuppoſe that Ptolemys Coria or Curia was a town of the Gadeni, than 
of the Otadini. Ptolomys Coritani are a people of one of the provinciae 
Caeſarienſes in Britain, and poſſibly from hence theſe horſe might have the 
name of Caeſarienſes Coritani. Coriotiotar in the anonymous Kavennas 
is not unlike” this name. 1 ſuppoſe it may have been miſtaken by ſome 
tranſcriber for Coriotiotae, or Corionototae ; the ſhape of the Gothic e 1s not 
unfavourable to this. But it ſeems more probable to me, that it was from | 
ſome more diſtant country than any part of Britain, that theſe troops 105 
the name of Caeſarienſes Corionototae, or Caeſarienſes . 
according to whom, © the laſt of theſe was equal to the firſt of the other 
« Greeks.” Poſlibly this name may have been deſigned for Crofonatrarmm 
If this be admitted, we may more eaſily account for the Greek inſcriptions at 
Corbridge and Lancheſter, and for the other evidences of Grecian lt 
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that appear in the neighbourhood. The explication of the reſt of the inſcrip- 
jon by the ſame learned gentleman, whom | mentioned above, is certainly 
1 that praeſentiſſimum numen dei ſignifies the emperor, and manu intimates 
that Quinius Calpurnius was advanced to his poſt by the immediate hand of this 
emperor, ſuppoſed to be Commodus, who leaſt deſerved ſuch titles, and yet 
moſt inſiſted on them. I find numini praeſenti in an inſcription to Caracal/a *. 
The word pracſenti ſeems to be uſed in a different ſenſe in theſe caſes from 

4 
n Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Furandaſque tuum per 2 ponimus aras *. 

in in his ode concerning Regulus: 
RO "WOE Prag diuus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 
mperio ©. 

To what particular emperor this inſcription muſt be referred, is hard to de- 
termine with certainty 3 though the next inſcription favours Caracalla, rather 


than Commodus. 


CIX. THis is the other inſcription mentioned in the preceding number. 
There can be no great doubt, with relation to the former part of it, which 
is not unlike the inſcription at Brugh in Richmondſhire*; a copy of which 
was long ago publiſhed by Mr. Cambden, and runs thus: Imperatori Caeſar; 
Marco Aurelio Antonino pio felici Auguſto, &c. Then follows a ſpace, where 
the name of Geta has been eraſed. Juſt ſo in this inſcription at Hexham, 
after much the ſame names and titles given to Severus and Caracalla, there 
follows a ſmall ſpace, where it is manifeſt, the words have been deſignedly 
eraſed with a tool. I believe therefore, that the whole inſcription, when com- 
pleat, has ſtood in this form: 


IMP. CAES, L. SEPTIMIVS. Imperator Caeſar Lucius Septimius 
PERTINAS * ET IMP. CAES.M. Pertinax et imperator Caeſar Marcus 
AVR. ANTONINFS: PI Aurelius Antoninus pts 
VS * FEL. AVG. ET. GETA. us felix Auguſtus et Geta 
CAES. COHOR TIVM. Caeſar cohortium 
VEXILLATIONES vexillationes 
FECERVNT. fecerunt. 


I ſuppoſe the vexillatio legionis was made up of the ſeveral vexillations of the 
particular cohorts. And perhaps they might retain the name of vexillationes 
cohortium, when the vexillations of all the cohorts of the legion, that is, the 
whole vexillation of the legion it ſelf was not preſent. Theſe then might 
be the vexillations of ſome cohorts of one of the legions which were em- 
ployed in building the wall, that might be occaſionally at Hexham, and erect 
this inſcription. Some of the inſcription facing the right-hand is covered in 
the wall, on which the inſcribed ſtone reſts. The lower part of the ſtone is 
alſo fixed in the end wall of one of the paſſages into the vault ; but not ſo 
| as to hinder the loweſt line from being read, though not without difficulty. 
The letters FE...RVNT arediſtin& and certain; and as much room is between 
the E and Ras will contain c E: ſo that beyond all queſtion it has been fecerunt, 
which compleats the inſcription. The ſtone has had a raiſed bordering, which 


was ſpoiled, and made level with the reſt of the ſtone, when it was built up 
in this place. | 


Cx. BESIDES theſe inſcriptions which had been publiſhed before, I diſcovered 
another over the door head, that leads from the paſlage into the vault, but 
it is ſo imperfect, that nothing, I believe can be made of it. The firſt letters 


in 
2 7 1 erud. ant. p. 271. See Cambden p. 919. and the obſervations on 
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IWhitley caſie, 


inthe Roman times, and yet not be mentioned in the Itinerary, 


be ſeen at Conington. There is yet remaining at Appleby, in Weſtmorland, 
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in the two upper lines look very like twice I. c. for In 
which inclines me to conjecture, that this alſo has been to $ 
racalla, and that the two or three laſt lines have contained 
other characters of the perſon erecting the monument, and 
ſion of it. 


erat or Caeſar 
OVerus and C 4. 

the name and 
perhaps the occa- 


Tus E ſtones and inſcriptions argue Hexham to have been a Roman 
for the plenty of free-ſtone ſo near makes it improbable, that int 
buildings (or thoſe later than Roman) they would have fetche 
either from the Roman wall, or from Corbridge. And this mi 


| ſtation , 
heir modern 
d any ſtones 
ght be a town 
nor continue ſo 
eto give to j 

ſituation of this 


late as till the writing of the Notitza, I know not what nam 
unleſs we ſuppoſe it to have been Prolemys Epiacum. The 
does by no means anſwer, but it is plain from Vinovium and Galatum that 
Ptolemy is here in confuſion 3 and the mutual diſtances between theſe three 
places arc not ſo far wrong, as their ſituation. I have elſewhere proved, thar 
it is not Axelodunum, though it has long been poſſeſſed of that name * © 


CXI. Tnrs, and the three following belong to the Roman ſtation, which has 
been at Whitley caſtle, nearKirk-hangh, in the ſouth-weſt corner of the county of 
Northumberland. It is only the old Roman ſtation that goes by the name of 
the caſtle. This ſtation is upon the military way, uſually called the Maiden 
way. And this inſcription is in the cuſtody of Mr. Henry Wallace of Whitley 
the proprietor of the ground in which the ſtation has been. The fone i; 
manifeſtly of that ſort, that are ufually inſerted in the face of the walls or 
other works, built or rebuilt by the ſoldiers. And nothing more can be in- 
ferred from the inſcription, but that a vexillation of the twenticth legion had 
rebuilt this ſtation, or ſomewhat about it. The cut of the & is the ſame 
with that in the inſcriptions at Crawdundale Waith in Weſtmorland®; and both 
muſt be low in the empire, and perhaps were cut near about the ſame time, 
When they were on their march between Meſt-Cheſter (their ſtated quarters) 


and this ſtation, they might cut the inſcriptions in Weſtmorland, if they were 
employed there on ſome ſuch occaſion as here. 


CXII. THr1s inſcription is in a houſe, that ſtands juſt at the ſouth e 
of the ſtation, and is called Ca/?/e-nook. "Tis a great pity it ſhould be ſo 
imperfect and broken, ſince probably it has been much of the ſame nature 
with that, of which Cambden has given us the original, and which I ſhall 
next deſcribe. I have ſet the reading under this inſcription, which I take to 
be right. I know not whether the character like a Greek g, in the third 
line, be only an ornamental ſtop, or deſigned for p1o, or that the Þ has been 
cffaced, and this put only for 10, according to the like contraction in the 
inſcription now in the library at Edinburgh. Nor am I able to determine, 
whether the firſt letters in the fourth line can have been Pr for proconſul, a 
title that Caracalla alſo aſlumed*; or for praefectus, the name of the com- 
mander having been at the end of the preceding line. 


C XIII. SIX ROBERT COTTON would doubtleſs have procured and re- 
moved this ſtone, if poſſible, whatever is now become of it, for it is not to 


what 1 at firſt hoped had been the original; but I am now ſuſpicious it is no 

more than a copy, though taken a century ago, and done in imitation of the 

original, There is at this place another copy or two cut out as this on ſtone, 

the originals of which I know are at Conington; which increaſes my jealouſy 

about this, as does likewiſe a memorandum at the bottom of the ſtone on 

which this inſcription is cut, namely, de Aſtonmore (ſignifying the oo 
| | = 
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whence it came) which is undoubtedly modern ; though this might be added 
when the ſtone Was removed ro Appleby, and ſo the Roman in{cription 
notwithſtanding be genuine. However from this and Cambaen's copy diligently 
compared, I have given ſuch a rens to it, as appeared to me the moſt pro- 
bable. Cambaen himſelf tells us“, that the inſcription was imperfect, and 
ec compendioully written with the letters linked onc in another; yet he has 
viven it only in plain Roman capitals. But by the help of the ſtone at Ap- 
»/eþy, 1 have brought it ncarer to the true form. The inſcription is manifeſtly 
to Caracalla, and the titles given to his predeceſſors are agrecable to the Ro- 
nan hiſtory. All that Cambden ſays in relation to it by way of cxplication, 
is, © that the third cohort of the Nervii built a temple here to Antoninus 
« the emperor, the ſon of Severus.” But in order to make ſome ſenſe of the 
latter part of the inſcription, we muſt conſider it more nicely. In the ninth 
ine there have been moſt probably ſome numeral letters after IMP, and morc 
after TR POT. And thele may be determined by conſulting hiſtory and the 
inſcriptions of coins, in order to know how oft he had enjoyed the tribunitial 
power, and been ſaluted zmperator, when he was the fourth time conſul, 
which was the ſecond year after his father's death, and his leaving Britain. 
1 find one Roman coin which ſcems to determine the whole *; in which we 
have TR. P. XVI. IMP. II. Cos. IIII. So that the ninth linc has proba- 
bly been TR. POT. XVI. IMP. II. cos. III. 'Tis truc he had often, du- 
ring the ſame conſulate, the tribunitial power, and was oftner ſaluted impe- 
rator; but the vacant ſpaces ſeem not to admit any larger numbers. The 
pp at the end of the line is patri patriae. In the next line I apprehend there 
is only an x wanting before vo ro, thus: AED EX VOToO ardem ex voto, 
Cc, PR PR for propraetor ſeems alſo to be effaced in the laſt line but one. 
But J am apt to think there has been nothing more in the laſt line, and that 
no letters are wanting between the M and 6 (tho” fo repreſented in Cambden 
as if there were) and that we are to read Genio Romae poſuit. So that if this 
temple has been erected to Caracalla, it has been dedicated to him as the Ge- 
nius of Rome, or of the Roman peoples, a flattering compliment paid by the 
Roman people too oft to their emperors. Perhaps the name of the propraetor 
has been deſignedly ſtruck out; but who he was, cannot be known from 
any other inſcriptions: and as for the Roman hiſtorians, they are intirely 
filent with reſpect to any affairs in Britain at this time, and for a great while 
after, as I have ſhewn before in its proper place“. To remove the difficulty 
that may ſecm to ariſe from Caracallas being called the grandſon of M. Au- 
relius Antoninus, to whom his father Severus was no way related, nor ever 
adopted by him; it may not be amiſs to repeat, what I obſerved before from 
Xiphiline*: © that after the death of Albinur, Severns called himſelf the ſon 
« of Marcus, and brother of Commodus*.” Hence his ſon Caracalla is here 
called the grandſon of Marcus Antoninus. But there is another difficulty 
„in the words of the inſcription, and that is, how Caracalla could be ad- 
e uepos or atnepos both to Trajan and Nerva; for if he was ſo to the 
former, as the regular ſeries of the preceding emperors requires, he muſt 
have been Zrinepos to Nerva: perhaps therefore the word ET in the 
* ſixth line ſhould be F1L; and we ought to read, Divi Trajani Parthici, 
« filii divi Nervae, adnepoti. This will make the genealogy conſiſtent ; and 
the manner of expreſſion is not improper, and in effect the ſame as, Tra- 
* jant adnepoti, Nervae trinepoti. The inſcription was erected in the year 
213, when Caracalla was the fourth time conſul. I have deſcribed and ex- 
1 it next to number CX11, becauſc I think theſe two arc ſomewhat of a 
IKC nature. 


CXIV. 


. Pag. 1040. d Book 1. th. v. p. 67. 
See Golrzii Theſaur. p. 93. © See Book 1. chap. Iv. p. 56. 
See before, pag. 199. and afterwards the ob- f T7 74 Mapry U. V 7% Koppros &dt2.92y dv 
ſervations on Cumberland. N. LxyIII. Bü. Lib. Lxxv. p. 853. 
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CXIV. Tris altar is now in the church yard at Kirk-haugh. Mr. y 
burton gave the figure and inſcription in his map of Northumberland. 1. 
erected to Minerva and Hercules victor; but by whom, or upon what ons 
ſion, docs not appear. © The Greek writers call thoſe deities, who were wor. 
« ſhipped together at the ſame altar, ovuBwno*. And theſe two, Ay... 
« and Hercules, might perhaps be joined on this altar, to intimate that bg 
« Roman arms were conducted with equal skill and fortitude.” | , 


CUMBERL A N D. 


THERE is no ſtation upon the wall, to which ſo great a number of in- 
ſcriptions belong, as to this at Burdoſivald; for to this place mult be refel. 
red the twenty five that follow. 


I. AT Willoford, on the caſt fide of the river Irthing, and not half a mile 
from Burdoſwald, are this and the two following, which no doubt have been 
brought from Burdoſwald, or the neighbourhood of it ; for there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to imagine that there ever has been a ſtation there. This was in 
an out-houſe built up in a chimney, and near the top, which covered part of 
the inſcription. What we could ſee was all very legible, tho' we could not 
come near it. The M in this inſcription is of a very remarkable figure, as is 
alſo the c in the third line, the whole ſavouring of the low empire. The 
name of the commander is covered in the chimney. The word Dacorum is 
at length in the third line, which ſhews the reading to be, not cohors Aelia 
Dacica but Dacorum. So it is alſo in the Notitia, according to which the 
cohors Aelia Dacorum kept garriſon at Amboglanna. And the multitude 
of inſcriptions which we meet with here, making mention of this cohort un- 
der ſeveral different commanders, and ſome of them 2 of the low em- 
pire, is a very ſtrong argument to prove this ſtation at Burdoſwald to be An. 
boglanna. 1 cannot find that either this inſcription, or that which follows, 
has been publiſhed before. 


II. TH1s was built up in the court wall, at the ſame place, but by re- 
moving the rubbiſh, that lay in the way, with ſome difficulty we faw under 
it; and the face of the altar being downward, ſo much of the inſcription 
was ſeen, as I have given, the letters of which were very clear and apparent, 
But the left ſide of the altar was faſt in the wall, and ſo part of the letters 
on that hand could not be diſcovered. However, enough was certainly ſeen 
to ſhew that this altar had been erected by the ſame cohors Aelia Dacorum, 
when Maximus (as I read the name) had the command of it. 


III. Tris large altar is built up in the corner of the houſe, but there are 
no letters upon it now, that are legible. I take it for granted, that ſome 
one of thole inſcriptions, which Cambden took at this place, has been on 
this altar; though by being ſo fully expoſed to the weather, the letters arc 
now entirely defaced. And as it is a large altar and broad, though low, I 
fancy the following inſcription *, whoſe original I can find no where elſe, 
may have been it, becauſe the length and number of the lines ſeem to ſuit 
it beſt. | 


I. O. M. | oi optimo Maximo 
OH. T. AEL. DA cohors prima Aelia Da- : 
Ei.» 4. BREA corum cui praceſt Aurelius Geta. 
IRELSAVRNES. REES oo oo 
This altar has been alſo erected by the ſame cohort as the two _ 


* T8 ade cu,, Md lee i Avery See Cambden's Brit. p. 1038. 
Aae. Strab. L. x1. p. 512. 
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ſecond © in the third line has been for cui, and the v for ꝓraceſt is 
= a1 he laſt line is ſo confuſed, as not to be rectified. 


Bxs1DEs theſe there are ſome other ſtones, which, I believe, haye had 
inſcriptions upon them. In the jamb of the door of the dwelling houſe is a 
one with the centurial mark, and ſome obſcure letters on it, but only an 1 
that is legible 3 and another of the ſame ſort, with the ſame mark, and letter 
viſible, in another door of the ſame houſe. On another large ſtone, built 
up in a corner of the ſame houſe, is a large E very viſible, but nothing more. 
Perhaps it has been H. S. E. for hic ſitus eſt. There is allo another large ſtone 
built up in the court-wall, upon which there may poſlibly be an in(cription 
but the fide on which it muſt be, if at all, is intirely covered. 


IV. Ar Underhangh, a houſe at the foot of the hill between Burdoſirald 
and the river Irthing, was this altar, in the jamb of the door of a dwclling 
houſe. Only part of the inſcription is now to be read, part of it being 
covered, and the reſt effaced, though the letters, which remain, are very plain 
and well cut. The laſt three look like A. . DA... and perhaps have been 
Aeliae Dacorum. For I think it probable, that NI in the firſt line may be 
part of the word ſignzfer ; then perhaps follow his two names ToRASIVS rovro, 
both which are in Gruter *; and ſo the inſcription, as to the form of it, agrees 
with what remains of number v1, which is yet at Burdoſvald. 


V. W1THIN the ſtation of Burdoſwald this and the two following in- 
(criptions are yet remaining, which all belong to the ſame cohort with the 
preceding. This is an imperfect piece of an altar, the under part of which is 
broken off and loſt. It has been publiſhed before by Mr. Gordon, but the 
two laſt letters in the ſecond and third lines are omitted by him. Ano muſt 
be the name, or part of the name of ſome perſon, who belonged to this 
cohort. The name Anionius is in Gruter ©, but I will not ſay that this has 
been the name here. | 


VI. Mr. GORDON has publiſhed this likewiſe *%, who ſuppoſes the laft 
letters to have been AED 3 though to me they ſeem evidently AEL for Aelia. 
This ſtone is now. in the wall of a yard or garden near the ſouth ſide of the 
ſtation. 


VII. Tur ſubſtance of this inſcription has been publiſhed by Cambaen*, 
but he neither deſcribes the ſhape of the altar, nor expreſſes either the irregular 
order of the lines, or aukward ſhape of the letters. Part of the commander's 
name I could not well diſcern. Cambden makes it Lutictius or Luticius; 
but to me it rather appeared to be P. Olulictius. The altar is built up in the 
forewall of a houſe, that ſtands within the fort. It has been erected by the 
ſame cohort, but under a different commander. I know not well, whether 
to read the third line Tetriciana Romana, or Tetricianorum. I ſuppoſe it to 
have taken this name from one of the Tetrici, who are among the thirty 
tyrants, and had a conſiderable power in Britain, and whoſe coins are alſo 
found here. This ſame cohort is called Gordiana in the very next number. 
Such ſort of appellations are not unuſual, and are deſigned as compliments to 
thoſe perſons from whoſe names they are derived. There is no doubt there- 
fore, but the cohort, by aſſuming this title, intended to expreſs their adherence 
to Tetricus. So Pompeianus, Caeſarianus, Galbianus, &c. is uſed to ſignify 
one who had eſpouſed the intereſt and party of Pompey, Caeſar, Galba *, &c. 
This brings us down to the reign of the emperor Gallienus (after the middle 

l of 
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of the third century) and ſo may help us to fix the time and date of th; 

odd an inſcription, and which I ſuſpeR has been cut by two or three fer 0 
hands. Mr. Ward chuſes to read the third and fourth lines, «7. etricianory, 
cui praceſt Polulius Romanus, and ſuppoſes the remaining letters of * 
« word Nomanus, or part of them, to have been on the fifth line, tho 1 
« now effaced. Romanus is a name chat very frequently occurs in Grar 

and we have it before in this collection. But the greateſt difficulty few ; 
« to lie in the following word DESIGNATYS, if taken in the uſual ſenſe. For 
« a perſon was ſaid to be deſignatus to any office between the time of hi 
e being elected, and his entrance upon the execution of it; which dont 0 
« well agree with the words cui praceſt, that go before, and ſeem to intimate 
& that he had actually the command of the cohort at that time. Deſionatus 
therefore may probably be a third name of this officer. And it appeats 
« from Gruter, who has this inſcription *, that Sir Robert Cotton was appre- 
c henlive of this difficulty; for referring to the word DESIGNATVS, he ſubſtitutes 
© HESIDERATVS (a name which we find in another of his inſcriptions*) 45 ie 
« the workman might poſſibly have made a miſtake; and he cites for it 
« Cottoni ſehedae. However we have here very plainly another tribune, 
and it is remarkable how each inſcription appears to have been erxected at x 


different time, and by a different commander. 


VIII. T r1s with ſeveral others mentioning the ſame cohort are now in 
the garden at Naworth, and were all brought from Burdoſiwald, moſt of them 
being the ſame with thoſe which Cambden copied, and afterwards publiſheq!. 
The name of the prefect is effaced in this, but by the title Gordiana it 
appears to have been done in or after the time of the emperor Gordian. 
In Grater * it is GORDIANAE by miſtake for GORDIANA. The capital and baſe 
of this altar are ſtruck off, ſo that only the plane, with the inſcription upon 
it, is now remaining. 


IX. Tris was likewiſe publiſhed by Cambden ; but as all the reſt, without 
any draught of the ſtone, or particular notice of the letters . There is nothing 
very remarkable in this, only a new name of a prefect, and the date of the 
inſcription. For if peETvo be a part of Perpetuo, then this brings us to the 
year 237, according to the Faſti Conſulares, though the cut of the letters 
ſeems rather too good for that age. 


X. THis is another of the ſame kind, having nothing new but Statins Lon- 
Linus, the name of the tribune, The inſcription is fincly cut, and the letters 
are yet fair and diſtinct. Both theſe names Sratzus and Longinus occur in 
other Brtiſh inſcriptions®. 


XI. T AIs is alſo of the ſame nature with the preceding. There ate only 
the two letters 16 remaining viſible in the name of the prefect, but theſe are 
ſufficient to ſhew it is different from all the others. This inſcription is upon 
a very beautiful altar, that was ſtanding in the walk with a ſun-dial upon it. 
The letters having been ſo long expoſed to the weather ate now become 
very obſcure, though yet diſcernible, 


THESE are the inſcriptions that were long ago publiſhed by Cambden. 
The few miſtakes that are in his copies will eaſily appear by comparing them 
with what I have here publiſhed from the originals. The principal defect was in 
their being expreſſed only in Roman capitals, and no deſcription of the ſtones, 
But thoſe few which were publiſhed in the additions to Cambaen, and are 
continued in the edition 1722 (two of which at leaſt are the ſame with what 


Cambden 
: 8 N. LXXVIII. : Pag. MLXIIT. II. r 
. NMILxIII. n. 10. Pag. 1039. 
© P. pccvit. n. 5. t SeeCheſkire, N. 11. Northumberland, N. xx. 
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Cambden had publiſhed before) are very much miſrepreſented. Several of the 
curious inſcriptions that are in this garden, have been very fortunately pre- 
ſerved in a great meaſure from the injuries of the weather by a laurel hedge, 
which grows againſt a wall, where they are placed. But many of them have 
been long expoſed to the weather, and ſuffered greatly by that means. This 
has rendered them obſcure and difficult to read, which has been the true 
reaſon, I believe, why ſeveral of them have not been publiſhed before. And 
among theſe which have not yet been made publick, I reckon the fix following. 


XII. Tais ſeems to belong to the ſame cohort (Aclia Dacorum) and to 
have been brought with the reſt from Burdoſwald. But the firſt and third 
lines are ſo obſcure, that I can't offer at the reading. Hon has given us two 
inſcriptions, in which v. s. for votum ſolvit ſtand in the ſecond line; though 
indeed L. M. for libens merito, immediately follow them in the ſame line, and 
are not thrown to the end, as in the inſcription before us. The two inſcrip- 
tions in Spon are theſe following *. 


MATRIBVS MATRABVS 
V.S.L.M. V.S.L.M. 
Q. ABVDIVS EVNEOS SEX. 

FRONTONIS L. AFRANI L. 
THEODOTVS 


This inſcription MATRABVS confirms me much in a conjecture, that MAIRABvs 
in Mont faucon has really been MATRABVS, and this for MATRIBVs. 


XIII. Tux letters of this inſcription are rude and ill cut, and now become 
very obſcure. But the ill ſpelling, or corrupt way of writing, adds moſt to 
the difficulty in reading it. I believe it has been an altar erected to Mars by 
an emeritus of the ſame cohors Aelia Dacorum; and by the remaining dark 
veſtiges of the tribune's name, who commanded it, he ſeems to have been a 
different perſon from all that are mentioned in the other inſcriptions. The 
emeriti were old experienced ſoldiers, who having ſerved out their legal time, 
were on any particular occaſion invited into the army, and treated with marks 
of eſteem. On which account they were alſo exempted from labour and the 
common duties of ſoldiers, ſuch as the watch, guard, &c. They are ſuppoſed 
to be much the ſame with thoſe, who are ſtiled evocati and bene ficiarii. 


XIV. HERE is no more left than the name of the tribune Ammzianus 


Vittorinus, which is a different name from all the preceding; yet I can't but 
think he was a commander of the ſame cohors Aelia Dacorum. 


XV. HERE are but few letters viſible, and even thoſe which ſeem to 
appcar, are not very plain and certain. There ſeem to be three praefericula 
upon the top of the capital, which is very ſingular. As for the inſcription, 
it is hard to form a probable conjecture from ſuch imperfe& remains. How- 
cver I ſhall propoſe thę following, till a better offer it ſelf. I imagine then, 
that the altar may hahe been erected soLI INVICTO, or DEO SOLI INVICTO, 
by the ſame cohors prima Aelia Dacorum, under the command of ſome 
tribune, whoſe name is effaced. Itake the vs in the third viſible line, to be 
part of the name of the tribune, and the laſt line to conſiſt of the laſt ſtroke 
of an N and vs, making the laſt ſyllable in rribunus. There appears ſome 
affinity between this and the inſcription on an altar at Sca/eby, where we meet 
with oli invicto Sextus Severins Salvator. Moſt of the altars erected by 
this cohort are to Jupiter optimus maximus; but beſides this exception, we 
_ another juſt before PEO MARTI, and there is one altar inſcribed to the 
ocal god Cocis, which is yet remaining at Scaleby *. | 


THERE 


* Miſcellan, erudit. antia. e 
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of the third century) and ſo may help us to fix the time and date of thi 
odd an inſcription, and which I ſuſpect has been cut by two or three differ 
hands. Mr. Ward chuſes to read the third and fourth lines, «7. A 
*© cut praceſt Polulius Romanus, and ſuppoſes the remaining letters of 45 
« word Romanus, or part of them, to have been on the fifth line tho ary 
« now cffaced. Nomanus is a name that very frequently occurs in Grut 
% and we have it before in this collection*, But the greateſt difficuity . 
« to lie in the following word DESIGNATYS, if taken in the uſual ſenſe. "ax 
ce a pcrſon was ſaid to be deſignatus to any office between the time of 5 
e being elected, and his entrance upon the execution of it; which dont > 
« well agree with the words cui praceſt, that go before, and ſeem to intimate 
& that he had actually the command of the cohort at that time. Deſienatus 
e therefore may probably be a third name of this officer. And it appears 
« from Gruter, who has this inſcription ®, that Sir Robert Cotton was appre- 
c henlive of this difficulty; for referring to the word DESIGNATVs, he ſubſtitutes 
„ DESIDERATYS (a name which we find in another of his inſcriptions*) as if 
« the workman might poſſibly have made a miſtake z and he cites for it 
© Cottoni ſehedae. However we have here very plainly another tribune 
and it is remarkable how cach inſcription appears to have been erected at 4 
different time, and by a different commander. 


VIII. Tr1s with ſeveral others mentioning the ſame cohort are now in 
the garden at Naworth, and were all brought from Burdoſiwald, moſt of them 
being the ſame with thoſe which Cambden copied, and afterwards publiſheq*, 
The name of the prefe& is effaced in this, but by the title Gordiana it 
appears to have been done in or after the time of the emperor Gordian. 
In Gruter * it is GORDIANAE by miſtake for GORDIANA. The capital and baſe 
of this altar are ſtruck off, ſo that only the plane, with the inſcription upon 


it, is now remaining. 


IX. Tuis was likewiſe publiſhed by Cambden; but as all the reſt, without 
any draught of the ſtone, or particular notice of the letters*. There is nothing 
very remarkable in this, only a new name of a prefect, and the date of the 
inſcription. For if pETvo be a part of Perpetuo, then this brings us to the 
year 237, according to the Faſt: Conſulares, though the cut of the letters 


ſeems rather too good for that age. 


X. THrs is another of the ſame kind, having nothing new but Status Lon- 
ginus, the name of the tribune. The infcription 1s fincly cut, and the letters 
are yet fair and diſtinct. Both theſe names Statius and Longinus occur in 


other Britiſh inſcriptions®. 


XI. TH1sS is alſo of the ſame nature with the preceding. There are only 
the two letters 16 remaining viſible in the name of the prefect, but theſe are 
ſufficient to ſhew it is different from all the others. This inſcription is upon 
a very beautiful altar, that was ſtanding in the walk with a ſun-dial upon it. 
The letters having been ſo long expoſed to the weather ate now become 
very obſcure, though yet diſcernible, 


THESE are the inſcriptions that were long ago publiſhed by Cambaen. 
The few miſtakes that are in his copies will caſily appear by comparing them 
with what I have here publiſhed from the originals. The principal defect was in 
their being expreſſed only in Roman capitals, and no deſcription of the ſtones. 
But thoſe few which were publiſhed in the additions to Cambaen, and are 
continued in the edition 1722 (two of which at leaſt are the ſame . 


1 
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Cambden had publiſhed before) are very much miſrepreſented. Several of the 
curious inſcriptions that are in this garden, have been very fortunately pre- 
ſerved in a great meaſure from the injuries of the weather by a laurel hedge, 
Which grows againſt a wall, where they are placed. But many of them have 
been long expoſed to the weather, and ſuffered greatly by that means. This 
has rendered them obſcure and difficult to read, which has been the true 
reaſon, I believe, why ſeveral of them have not been publiſhed before. And 
among theſe which have not yet been made publick, I reckon the fix following. 


XII. Tuis ſeems to belong to the ſame cohort (Aelia Dacorum) and to 
have been brought with the reſt from Burdoſwald. But the firſt and third 
lines are ſo obſcure, that I cant offer at the reading. Hon has given us two 
inſcriptions, in which v. 8. for votum ſolvit ſtand in the ſecond line; though 
indeed L. M. for libens merito, immediately follow them in the fame line, and 
are not thrown to the end, as in the inſcription before us. The two inſcrip- 
tions in Hpon are theſe following *. 


MATRIBVS MATRABVS 
V.S.L.M. V.S.L.M. 
Q. ABVDIVS EVNEOS SEX. 

FRONTONIS L. AFRANI L. 
THEODOTVS 


This inſcription MATRABVS confirms me much in a conjecture, that MAIRABVS 
in Montfaucon* has really been MATRABVS, and this for MATRIBVS. 


XIII. Tur letters of this inſcription are rude and ill cut, and now become 
very obſcure. But the ill ſpelling, or corrupt way of writing, adds moſt to 
the difficulty in reading it. I believe it has been an altar erected to Mars by 
an emeritus of the ſame cohors Aelia Dacorum; and by the remaining dark 
veſtiges of the tribune's name, who commanded it, he ſeems to have been a 
different perſon from all that are mentioned in the other inſcriptions. The 
emeriti were old experienced ſoldiers, who having ſerved out their legal time, 
were on any particular occaſion invited into the army, and treated with marks 
of eſteem. On which account they were alſo exempted from labour and the 
common duties of ſoldiers, ſuch as the watch, guard, &c. They are ſuppoſed 
to be much the ſame with thoſe, who are ſtiled evocati and bene ſiciarii. 


XIV. HERE is no more left than the name of the tribune Ammzianus 
Viftorimus, which is a different name from all the preceding; yet I can't but 
think he was a commander of the ſame cobors Aelia Dacorum. 


XV. HERE are but few letters viſible, and even thoſe which ſeem to 
appcar, are not very plain and certain. There ſeem to be three praefericula 
upon the top of the capital, which is very ſingular. As for the inſcription, 
it is hard to form a probable conjecture from ſuch imperfect remains. How- 
cver I ſhall propoſe the following, till a better offer it ſelf. I imagine then, 
that the altar may have been erected soLI INVICTO, or bro soLI INVICTO, 
by the ſame cohors prima Aelia Dacorum, under the command of ſome 
tribune, whoſe name is effaced. Itake the vs in the third viſible line, to be 
part of the name of the tribune, and the laſt line to conſiſt of the laſt ſtroke 
of an N and vs, making the laſt ſyllable in rribunus. There appears ſome 
affinity between this and the inſcription on an altar at Scaleby, where we meet 
with Holl invicto Sextus Severius Salvator. Moſt of the altars erected by 
this cohort are to Jupiter optimus maximus; but beſides this exception, we 
had another juſt before PEO MARTI, and there is one altar inſcribed to the 
local god Cocis, which is yet remaining at Scaleby *. 


THERE 


1 Miſcellan. erudit. antiq. p. 105, e N. xxv1tl. 
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THERE was beſides all theſe an half altar ſet up for a gate poſt; it y 
cut through the middle from top to bottom, but not a letter to be ſeen u _ 
it, though the face was entire. . 


XVI. THERE is yet another inſcription among thoſe which Camba 
himſelf copied at Milloford, or clic at Burdoſtwald, and is thus, as he * 
deſcribed it“: 4 

PRO SALVTE 
FN MAXIMIANO 
FOR . . . CAE 


53 OAED. 
Before I had diſcovered the original, I found it not caſy to underſtand the 
meaning of this inſcription. But the altar at Corby caſtle, which I hear has 
been there time immemorial, is doubtleſs that on which this inſcription was 
cut; for all, and more than Cambden has given us, may yet be diſcerned upon 

it. It has been publiſhed lately by Mr. Gordon, but as a new one v. He thinks 
the reading may be, Pro ſalute domint noſtri Maximi Auguſti imperatoris 
Caeſaris. But neither the letters of the original, nor of his own copy will 
admit of this reading: Mr. Cambden's copy I have given before, Mr. Gordon's 
is thus : ; 

PRO SALVTE 

DN MXMAC 

OR CAES. | 
I took the copy very carefully, and afterwards re-examined it with the ſtricteſt 
attention, and by comparing all theſe together Cambden's inſcription will 
evidently appear to be the ſame with the other; only he has taken the c at 
the end of the ſecond line for an o, and obſerving ſome contractions in the 
foregoing letters, has read them at length Maximiano. But the two laſt letters 
are plainly Ac, and will admit of no other reading; and in this Mr. Gordon 
concurs. The 1 has been included in the ſecond M, though now not very 


diſcernible; which is not uncommon in other inſcriptions : ſo that the word 


has been MAxIM for naximi, and Cambden's reading very much fayours this. 
And thus the ſenſe runs very eaſily and naturally for three or four of the 
firſt lines: pro 2 domini noſtri maximi ac fortiſſimi imperatoris Caeſaris 
Marci Aurelii Maximiani, &c. The titles and epithets in this inſcription are 
ſuch, as are uſually aſcribed to Maximian; and the combinations of the letters 
very well ſuit that age. Cambder's v in the fourth line is plainly the middle 
part of the M, with which it begins; and the other four letters o AED, which 
he gives us at the end of the inſcription, do alſo agree with our copy ; only 
he ſeems to have repreſented them as the laſt, which they are not; for 1F 
follow, and are very viſible, and being cloſe both to the edge of the ſtone and 
bottom of the plane, muſt have been the laſt letters in the inſcription. This 
looks like aed:ficavit, as the laſt words in the preceding line do like exuſium ; 
ſo that poſlibly it may have been, templum exuſtum a ſolo aediſicavit. 
Mr. Ward thinks *“ hoc may have preceded, and ſuppoſes what appears like 
« the firſt v in the ſixth line to be the middle part of an M, like Cambdens v 
« in the line above. There is room enough for PL. Ex after it in the ſame 


« line. And perhaps the perſon's name, who built the temple, might be in- 


« ſcribed on the baſe.” I have annexed under the ſame number a view of 
the hcad of the altar, the focus of which has a very peculiar figure, yet is not 
in full proportion, becauſe there was not room in the plate. 


XVII. THERE is one inſcription more, though now at Scaleby-caftle, 


upon which the cohors Aelia Dacorum is plainly mentioned. It has been 
POLE | publiſhcd 


a Paz. 1038. b Tt. Sept. pl. xL111. a? P. 96. 
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4 in Cambden *, but as we arc there told, it is uncertain where it was 
am of opinion it belonged to this ſtation. Ir is an altar 

Fed to the local deity Cocis; but as I know nothing more of this deity, 
7 only to add, with reſpect to the inſcription, that the letters are well 
1 t. that the A in the laſt line has been probably a part of PRAEF for prae- 
feftus and that the laſt vs may have been the uſual votum ſolvit. 


Ir is curious to obſerve the vaſt number of inſcriptions which have been 
4 at this ſtation, mentioning the cohors prima Aelia Dacorum, and the 
commanders with the different dates and forms, which upon the 
der the evidence of this being the ſtation Amboglanna exceeding 
clear and convincing. For there arc no leſs than thirteen inſcriptions, which 
make expreſs mention of this cohort, and nine different commanders, beſides 
four others in which the ſame cohort has moſt probably been mentioned, 
though now the name be doubtful or effaced. To which I ſhall only add 
this obſervation further, that the date Perpetuo conſule, which was in the 
car 236, and the name Gordiana, which mult have been aſſumed by this cohort 
about that time, or not long after it, ſhew that they were at this place near the 


abliſhe 
Hund, though 1 


foun 
different 
whole ren 


middle of the third century; and the name Tetricianorum, with the mention of 


Maximianus, ſhew that they continued here till the beginning of the fourth. 


XVIII. Tux other inſcriptions, which belong to the ſet at Burdoſiunld, 
are moſtly of the centurial ſort, having been erected either by the legions or 
cohorts, or elſe by the centuries or their centurions. This and the next have 
not been taken notice of before. This is on the ſide of the door of the princi- 
pal dwclling-houſe in a ſmall village, called Murray, which is about a quarter 
of a mile caſt from Burdoſwald. It has been erected by one Caſſius Vn, 
a centurion of the ſixth cohorr, or by the century under his command; and 


no doubt has been brought from the face of the wall ſomewhere near this 


place. I find other centurions of the name Priſcus, but with a different 
praenomen, as in one of thoſe in Naworth garden, and another at Conſins's 
houſe ®*, | | 


XIX. HERE is nothing viſible but the letters Dapa, which have, I ſuppoſe, 
been a centurions name. The name Menius Dada is upon a portable altar 
found at Carrvoran, which I have in my poſſeſſion, and has been already 
deſcribed e. The letters are but ill cut. It is at preſent in the fore wall of a 
houſe within the fort at Burdoſiwald. 


XX. Ta1s ſtone is without the garden at Naworth, in a wall near the 
back door of it. It is remarkable for being erected by the ſame century of 
Julius Tertullianus, who ſet up that now at Oldwal!*®. And as this century 
is there ſaid to belong to the /egio ſecunda Auguſta, ſo this ſhews, that the 
cohort here mentioned muſt have been of that legion. 


XXI. Tunis with the three following, are in the garden at Naworth, or 
ncar it, and have, I ſuppoſe, been brought from the face of the wall, and 
moſt probably from ſome part of it near Burdoſwald, or between that and 
Cambeck. Thoſe which mention the legion have, tis moſt likely, come from 
the ſtation it ſelf. This is over the back door in the garden, and has bcen 
erected by the centuria Voluſiana of the ſecond legion, called Auguſta. The 
letters are diſtinct, and it much reſembles ſome other of theſe inſcriptions. 
believe one of the inſeriptions in the additions to Cambden is intended for 
this, though the reading is very different; for it is thus repreſented in Cambden®. 
IVL. AVG. DVO. MSILY ., VM, inſtead of L HH AVG ovoLvsIANA. | 

| | XXII, 


: . 0034 | | © Northumberland N. LxVII. 
XXIII and Northumberland N. tv. N. xxxvl. Pag. 1037. 
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XXII. T 1s has been erected by the century of Claudius Priſcus, Ie 
find that cither this, or the following, has been publiſhed before. cannot 
4 


XXIII. PERHAPS the inſcription with only LEG. 11. AVG. in Cambden :; 
the ſame with this, the lower line being omitted. 8 


XXIV. THis is a very fine and beautiful inſcription, the letters bein 
diſtinct as they were at firſt. Ifind Cambden has publiſhed it among the inf; 5 > 
at Willoford or Bur doſwald ”; which makes it the more probable, * 
others of this kind, which are now in this garden, have either come fr 1 
this ſtation, or the wall hereabouts. The ſimplicity of the inſcription * 
beauty of the character inclined me to think this, and ſome others like it 
antient as Hadrian time; but of this there can be no certainty. I muſt * 
leave this inviting garden, and advance along the wall; though I ſhall be ob. 


liged once more in a little time to pay it a ſhort viſit. 


XXV. I was told there were ſome ſtones with letters on them at a place 
called Lanerton, about a mile weſt from Burdoſwald, and cloſe by the river 
Irthing. I went thither in queſt of them, but found them to be only cen. 
turial. There were two, one of which is in a wall under a pair of ſtairs, 
near the door of the houſe, with an imperfect inſcription. It has been erected 
by a centurion, or century, of the firſt cohort ; but the name is effaced. The 
other was in the ſouth ſide of the ſame houſe, but nothing viſible upon it, 
except the centurial mark, and that faint and obſcure, It was of the fame 
ſhape and ſize with the other, ſo that I have given no draught of it. Iwas 
told that theſe ſtones had been lately brought from the face of the wall neat 
this place. 


Tae next ſtation upon the wall is Caſt/e-feeds or Cambeck fort, and the 
ſet of inſcriptions which belong to this, are the ten following. 


XXVI. Tris is of that ſort which is uſually found on the face of the 
wall, and has been erected by the ninth cohort of one of the legions. The 
letters are well cut, and the ſtroke which is drawn through the middle, may 
poſſibly have been deſigned for a numeral mark, though it be continued 
from one ſide to the other. It was found in the wall near a cottage, called 
Randylands, more than half way from Burdoſwald towards Cambeck, and 
not long before I came there. It has not been publiſhed before. 


XXVII. Tais is in the fore wall of a houſe at Hougill, a place about half 
a mile farther weſt than Randylands ; and is of the ſame ſort with thoſe that 
are found upon the face of the wall. It was firſt publiſhed by Dr. Zur in the 
Philoſophical Tranſattions *, and ſince by Mr: Gordon, who ſays it may be 
read cibitate Otadenorum ; but this does not appear to me, even from his 
own copy, though it be pretty much different from the original. The learned 
Dr. Jurin's copy comes much nearer, though it is not altogether exact; for 
it is in the original diſtinctly and plainly cIVITATE CATVVELLAVNORVM, 
only the A in the firſt line ftands aukwardly below the other letters, perhaps 
by having been omitted at firſt, The remark is certainly juſt in the Tranſactions, 
« That we cannot doubt this to have been the true name of that people, 
« which Dion Caſſins lib. Lx. calls KerveAAeviz and Prolemy in his geogr aphy, 
« lib. 11. cap. 3. more falſly KervevyAayol ; the firſt a by producing the tranſ- 
<« verle ſtroke having been miſtaken for . This nation appears by Dion 
eto have been more potent than their neighbours the Dobuni (whom he 
« calls the Boduni) and had, according to Ptolemy, Verolamium 4 9 


« Pag. 1037. © N. 356. 
Pag. 1039. 4 It. . plate XLVII. P. $1. 
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« capital; which, tis moſt probable, was the Caſſivellauni oppidum of Caeſar. 
« So that it ſhould ſeem Caſſivellaunus, king of theſe Catuvillauni, when 
« Caeſar invaded Britain, cither gave his name to his people, or took thcirs,” 
The diſtant ſituation of theſe people is no difficulty at all in this caſe, any 
more than to find a cohort of diſtant people at a ſtation in Britain, or a 
Graecian arch; prieſteſs erecting an altar here. For no doubt the perſon who 
erected this monument was in the army, and perhaps a centurion. Nor does 
his being a Briton create any difficulty, for no doubt ſeveral of the natives of 
this iſland were in the Roman army. Calgacus the famous Caledonian king, 
is introduced by Tacitus, as affirming that in his time many of the Britons 
were in the Roman army, and © lent their blood to the ſervice of a forcign 
« power. There is a ſmall piece broken off the corner of the ſtone, which 
probably contained the letter E. It ſeems by its ſhape and ſize, and by being 
found upon the face of the wall, to haye been of the centurial kind ; and [ 
take it to contain nothing in it but the name of the perſon who erected the 
monument, and of the ſtate or people to which he belonged ; his name ſeems 
to have been Titus Oiſedio, or ſomething very near it. It is plainly a c in the 
firſt line after the E, though a break in the ſurface of the ſtone might lead 
Mr. Gordon into the opinion of its being an o. But there is ſcarce any ob- 
ſcure or doubtful letter in the whole inſcription, excepting the firſt in the laſt 
line. This Titus Oiſedio, though originally of the Catuvellauni, might how- 
ever be a Roman citizen, as the legionary ſoldiers and officers were, and as 
Titus, his praenomen, ſeems to intimate, 


XXVIII. Taz four next are at preſent at Szaleby caſtle, but are generally ſaid to 
have come from this fort. That beforc us was firſt publiſhed in the edition of 
Cambden's Britannia 1695 ©, and is continued in the laſt edition“; ſince which 
it has alſo been publiſhed by Mr. Gordon“, who omits the AE in the ſixth 
line, which are very viſible, and have plainly been a part of the word praefectus. 
One would think alſo that the uſual vs muſt have preceded the LM at leaſt. 
« The inſcription 80LI INVICTo is found upon the medals of many of the 
« Roman emperors. And Julian informs us, that very magnificent ſports 


e were celebrated at the concluſion of the year jAig drxnre, to the invincible 


% Sun. So that no judgment can be formed of the age of this inſcription, 
te or under what emperor it was erected, from theſe words, though Bandurius 
e ſcems to intimate, as if it appears firſt upon the coins of Callienus.“ 


XXIX. THis is another inſcription of the ſame nature with the preceding, 
DEO SOLI MITRAE. I cannot find that this has been publiſhed before, which 
I much wonder at, becauſe the title is curious, and I believe we have not 
another inſtance of it in Britain, though they are not uncommon elſewhere, 
as appears from Gruter and Reineſius. Tis well known in how great vencra- 
tion the ſun and fire were held by the antient Perſians. Tis allo certain 
that the Perſians gave the name Mithras both to the ſun and fire. From 
hence was the name introduced among the Romans ; and the Roman in- 
{criptions we meet with, and this in particular, plainly prove Mithras and 
the ſun to be the ſame, DEO $011 MITRAE, that is, to the deity of the ſun, 
whom the Perſians called Mitras. The Trojans and Graecians are thought 
to have received the worſhip of fire from the eaſtern people, eſpecially 
the Perſians s. It is generally ſuppoſed that Herodotus is miſtaken, when 
he affirms the Perſian Mitras to be the ſame with Urania or Venus 


caeleſtis 
Et (pudet dictu) Britannorum ue do- P | 
at (euch | pleroſq ag. 1033. 
2 1 ſanguinem commodantes. Vit. - I Sepr. plat X. VII. af P. 81. 
See t obſervations on the famous inſcription * an adytis effert tralibus ignem. 
RE Somerſetſhire N. 1. fe f 3 Virg. Aen. lib. 11. v. 297. 
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Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book II. 
caeleſtis*. It has alſo been obſerved; that the worſhip of Mithras was not 
little in vogue in the Roman empire, eſpecially in the ſecond or third centy , 
which favours the conjecture about the time of erecting theſe altars. 15 
only farther obſerve concerning this inſcription, that vis occurs in number x; 
of this county, as if it was a name, or part of a name, and ſo we find it in 
Gruter ; and cox may poſſibly have been 6oR for Gordiana, as the cobors 


prima Aelia Dacorum was called. 


XXX. MR. GORDON ſays he found this at ſome place in Cumberland 
not far from the wall*. It is at Scaleby caſtle, and has been there a lone 
time, having a ſun-dial upon it; and, as Mr. Gz/pin told me, was found _ 
Cambeck fort. The altar has been erected to Jupiter optimus maximus, though 
the o and M are at preſent effaced. There is an 1 in Hoſpes, which ſeems to 
be redundant. The r and 1 in FVolcatius don't now appear; but I think this 
muſt be the name, becauſe it is not only Roman, but among the conſulat 
ones. The A and E are alſo loſt in praefectus, and perhaps one Q for equitum. 
But it is more material to obſerve that by the title of the commander, 
praefetTus equitum, this ſeems to have been the ſame cohort of horſe that 
before was at NRiſingham ; for this appears plainly by the cut of the letters 
to be the later inſcription, the Landy both inclining to the Gothic form. 
When the Romans abandoned all beyond the wall, thiscohort might poſſibly 
retire hither; and from their continuance at this ſtation at Cambeck fort 
acquire the name of Petriana, and be the ala Petriana, or a part of it, which 
according to the Notitia kept garriſon here. And then the cohors quarts 
Gallorum, that were in garriſoh at Vindolana or Little cheſters may be of 


foot; which ſeems confirmed by the expreſſions in the Notitia, namely, 


tribunus (not pracfectus) cohortis, &c. the former being uſually the title of 
a commander of foot, the latter of horſe. 


XXXI. THis is the laſt of the four, which, as I obſerved before, ate at 
Scaleby caſtle, and is ſaid in Cambden to have been found in the river Irthing, 
not far from this caſtle. Mr. Gilpin refers it to Cambeck fort, as well as the 
other; which is favoured by the river Irthing running ſo nigh to this fort, The 
letters in this inſcription are rude and meanly cut, and two or three of them 
entirely effaced. But it is plain enough, that it has been creed by one Aulus 
Domitius or Domitianus Paullinus to the local god Belatucader. It is 
generally known, that 5y2 Baal in the Hebrew or Phoenician language ſig- 
nifies a lord, and expreſſes a deity. But I cannot recolle& a Hebrew word 
that has any affinity with the latter part of the name, and that is of a ſuitable 
ſignification, unleſs it be Mn, which ſometimes ſignifies acies; and that this 
was a god of war ſeems very evident,. from his being joined to Mars 
in the inſcription found at Netherby, bro MARTI BELATVCADRO The 
learned Dr. Gale, who once thought that the name might be derived from 
the Britiſh word belaw, which ſignifies a fountain, ſeems rather to think 
afterwards, that the latter part of it comes from ſome one of the Britiſh 


words cad praelium, cader caſtrum, or cadr fortis. And this derivation ap- 
pears to me the moſt probable; though for this reaſon too, I think, the 


nominative has been Belatucader, and not Belatucadrus, as the doctor has 
made it*, I ſhall add the following conjecture of Mr. Ward. © Selden , 
an 


« Caſaubon attempts a defence of him. Quod « likewiſe Selden de Diis Syris Synt. IT. c. 2- 
c ſoli ſacrificent, et Herodotus ait, et alii multi; © Herodotus's words are: Kea 74 ApgodVmy 
« quod folem vocent Mithram, diſſentit ille; * Tipo: MiTpny. Lib. 1. c. 131. 

« qui fic Venerem a Perſis vocari ſcribit, nifi © It. P. 97. See plate XLV. at p. 99. 
« Miren et MiSpuy differre putet. Ad Strab. © See Faſti conſulares. | 
« L. xv. p. 255- And Gronovius wpon that See Northumberland N. LXXXVIIII. 

cc paſſage of Herodotus ſays, Sic ſtatuo agendum, See the obſervations before N. xLvII. 
cc ut Herodotea Mira nihil habuerit commune See Gale Antonini Itiner. p. 34- Cambden 
cum virili appellatione, quam creduntur ſoli p. 709. and Selden de Diis Syris. 

cc attribuiſſe ſub nomine et titulo Miez. See #® De Diis Syr. Synt. II. C. I. 
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« and Voſſius agree in ſuppoſing Belatucadrus to be the ſame as Belenus, 
« or Bias, as he is called by Herodian*. And this dcity both Herodian and 
« Capitolinus © lay was Apollo 3 and that he was worſhipped by the Druids, 
« we learn from Auſonius «a Whether s in the firſt line of this inſcription Was 
« deſigned for Soli or ſantto may be doubtful, becaule it is uſed for cither of 
« thoſe words. If we read it Soli, it will agree with N. xxix, Mithras being 
« the name by which he was worſhipped in thc calt ; and thus, as I would 
ſuppoſe, in theſe weltern parts. But if we read it ſanto, it will equally 
« agree tO Apollo, this being an epithet given to him not only in inſcriptions, 
« but likewiſe by the poets. So Pindar: 

Zive, % ayvor Arora. 

« And there is another inſcription of this county, which begins with pro 
« $ANCTO BELATVCADRO ©, I can't therefore but incline to think this deity 
« was the ſame as Apollo, rather than Mars, both from the affinity of this name, 
« with other names of Apollo, and becauſe I don't find the epithet ſant7us ever 
« oiven to Mars. Indeed there is one inſcription of this county, which if 
cc perfect would decide this difficulty in fayour of the other opinion ; for it 
« begins DEO MARTI BELATVCADRO f. But the original of this is loſt, and 
« ”tis plain it muſt have been obſcure, or very ill taken, when it was firſt 
copied; for there is nothing elſe intelligible in it but theſe three words. And 
« therefore 1 can't but think it was originally DEO MARTI ET BELATVCADRO 3 
« ſince 'tis no more inconſiſtent to make theſe two deities ovuCwmnn, than 


« Minerva and Hercules“. 


XXXIL. Tais and the two next numbers have been but lately diſ-— 
covered, and ſo never publiſhed before. The late Zoſeph Dacres Appleby Eſq; 
in whoſe ground this fort ſtands, had for ſome time employ'd people in dig- 
ging there, for which commendable generoſity he muſt merit the thanks of 
all curious antiquaries. The two ſtones under this number were the firſt 
diſcovery, in which eyery thing is very plain, and nothing mean or rude, 
The figures are in relievd. On the one ſtone is a ſca-goat above, and a Pegaſus 
below; on the other a Victory winged, and in the uſual drapery, treading 
upon a globe with a palm branch in her left hand, a mural crown in her 
right, and under it the inſcription vic. avs. for Victoria Auguſti. The in- 
ſcription is very clear and diſtinct, and the letters well cut, though the A has 
no tranſverſe. If Caracalla had done much, or been victorious here, during 
his ſingle reign, I ſhould think that the cut of the letters and other circum- 
ſtances of the inſcription, together with the ſingle G in avs. implying that a 
ſingle emperor reigned at this time, might have agreed to his reign, after 
the death of Severus. But I rather imagine it has been Commodus, for there 
are inſtances of the A wanting a tranſverſe as early as this. Severus and 
Caracalla were ſucceſsful in their expedition againſt the Caledonians, but yet 
| meet with no inſcriptions that ſeem to refer to their victories ; and Caracalla, 
as I have ſhewn elſewhere, left the iſland immediately after the death of his 
father. This inclines me to the opinion that ſeveral other inſcriptions of the 
ſame nature belong to the emperor Commodys. Yet there is an inſcription 
or two to Caracalla after he had left this iſland, though I think of a different 
nature, But this I leave to the judgment of others. Theſe two ſtones, though 


they are no way like two broken pieces of the ſame ſtone. However I believe 
they have been ſet cloſe together in the ſame wall, and both refer to the 
lame thing. The leg of Victory ſtanding upon the globe is naked, ſomewhat 
higher than uſual, The pegaſus and ſea-goat I find in other ſculptures, eſpe- 
Clally the ſca-goat *®, The one I ſuppoſe may denote the ſwiftneſs of the 


| Victory, 

De Idolol. L. 11. c. t. | f See N. XLVI. a 
? Lib. viII. c. 3. E See Northumb. cx1v. 

In Maximin. b See Scotland N. 11. Northumberland N. L. 

Profeſſ. Burd. carm. 4. Montfaucon Tom. 111. part 11. chap. 10. calls this 


* See N.Lx. figure Capricorn. 
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exactly of the ſame ſhape and ſize, yet ſeem to have been always diſtinct; for 


1 
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{ome farther deſcription of Julius Pitanus from the office he bore. If they 


not mentioned in any other inſcription, nor in any Roman hiſtorian; who! 
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Victory, and the other the maritime ſituation of Britain. Theſe t 


W 
1 ſaw at the Cliff ncar Kirklinton, the ſeat of the late Mr. Appleby o ſtone; 


XXXIII. Tuis is alſo at the Ci, having been removed thither. 
found in the caſt part of the ſtation near the gate. The letters are rathe 
rude than ordinary. I am of opinion that theſe legionary inſcriptions, which 
we meet with in the ſtations, were . moſt of them eredted, when 8. 
verns's wall was building, at the ſtations where the body of the legion 
quartered ; and that the inſcriptions of the particular cohorts, that were work. 
ing upon the ſeveral parts of the wall, were inſerted in the face of the wall 
at theſe ſeveral places. But this inſcription is ſo rude, as to give me a ſuſpicion 
it might be erected much later, when the fort or ſomewhat about it has been 
repaired, 


It was 
t more 


XXXIV. Wr have here a very curious inſcription lately found at this fort 
and ſince removed to the C/iff. It was dug up near the eaſt entry of the 
ſtation, and ſeemed to be in the ſouth jamb of the gate with the face down. 
ward, where ſeveral pieces of broken pots or urns, with other reliques of an- 
tiquity were allo found. The top that follows the name Julius Pitanus is 
very remarkable. It has been taken for Þ or DE, but I beg leave to differ 
from this opinion, and can't but think that both the ſhape and magnitude of 
it was purely deſigned to fill up the ſpace, as we find the other ſtops, or 
flouriſhes, ſuited to the ſeveral places where they ſtand. The following p» 
is, in the opinion of ſome excellent antiquaries, to be read either propria 
pecunia, or publica pecunia; but I humbly conceive theſt letters rather contain 


do not, we have no more than barely his name, which is not uſual in ſuch 
an inſcription, eſpecially if the work was done at his own coſt. pp is 
manifeſtly put for propraetor in another inſcription in this county, which 1 
ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mention *. And yet as this inſcription ſeems to 
have been late in the empire, the office of propraetor might then poſlibly have 
ceaſed in this iſland, if it did not continue after Conſtantine's time; and then 
we muſt not read it propraetor, but praefetFus provinciae, or province pracſes", 
or praefectus praetorio*. The inſcription is curious and valuable, both as it 
furniſhes us with an argument to prove that the Romans were late poſſeſſed of 
this ſtation ; and alſo as, I think, it affords us the name of a new governor 


ſuppoſe muſt have been under ſome of the later emperors. Julius Pitanus 
might be the praefectus praetorio under Carauſius, if ſo at all'. And perhaps 
his rebuilding or repairing ſome forts, or other publick edifices upon the wall, 
may haye given riſe to an opinion, that he built the wall it ſelf, though it is 
certain he did not. When there was an emperor here in perſon (and ſuch it 
is plain Carauſius was owned to be) there was no occaſion for a propraetor, 
nor was it proper that the pragfectus practorio in Gaul ſhould intermeddle in 
the Britiſh affairs, though they afterwards fell under his conduct. It is more 
probable that an emperor here in perſon would have a praefectus proetorio 
with him. Afterwards this was a very grand officer, and four of them ruled all 
countries under the emperor*, of which the praefectus praetorio Galliae had 
the command of Britain. If the inſcription be ſuppoſed to have been erected 
when this was the caſe, we muſt then read for v provinciae pracſes or prde- 
poſitus. We have the cohors quarta praetoria at Drawdikes ©. How far this 
may favour the opinion that a praefectus praetorio might upon ſome occaſion 
be here in Britain, I leave others to judge. I know not whether it will 


be looked upon as a material objection againſt reading provinciae profes 


a See the e eee 2 N. xxxv.' 4 See Dodwell's notes on the inſcription Julius 
d See the paſſage quoted before from Ulpian, page Vitalis. F. 5. p. 13. 
56. ff Lib. xxVIII. tit. 6. leg. 2. F. 4. 28 e See before, Book 1. chap. V. p. 71. 


e Sertorius Urſatus. N. xxxvIII. 
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that the wall, and this fort upon it, where the ſtone was found, is 
(according tO the reccived opinion) in one of the two conlular provinces, and 
not in any of the three, which according to the Notitia had cach of them 
ml, The ſpace and imperfect remains of the letters appear to favour 
the reading MATRIBVS in the firſt line, as well as the conſideration of its 
being a temple that Was now rebuilt ; and though we ſhould no where elſe 
meet with MATRIBVS OMNIVM GENTIVM, yct | cannot think that a concluſive 
arounient againſt this reading. But Mr. Vard thinks it has rather been 
VICTORIBVS OMNIVM GENTIVM, and obſerves, that ** Bandurius produces 
« three coins of Conſtantimus, Conſtantius and Maxentius, with this inſcrip- 
„tion: VICTOR OMNIVM GENTIVM. This temple therefore he luppoſes 
might be erected after the many and great victories gained by Diocletian 
and Maximian, upon which they entered Nome in ſo pompous a triumph. 
If ſo, vr moſt probably may ſtand for propraetor. "The title INVICTISSIMI 
« ſcems to be given to theſe emperors in a Cheſhire inſcription, N. 11”, 


Oy + 
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oY 


— 
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XXXVV. Wr are obliged to Mr. Gordon for this altar, who firſt diſcovered 
and publiſhed it “, and has ſince preſented it to the right honourable the Earl 
of Hertford, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now is. When I was at London in1729, 
could not get a convenient opportunity of copying this inſeription my ſelf. But 
Mr. Gale was pleaſed to charge himſelf with the care of it. I ſhould not 
therefore need to ſay that I ſince have ſeen it my ſelf, but that I think I am 
obliged to acknowledge this inſtance of my Lord Her?ford's great and ſo well 
known humanity. The ſecond word in the inſcription differs from Mr. Gordon 
4 little, but I found Mr. Gale to be in the right. Indeed the letters SAN G 
joined to Marti would very naturally lead one to think of ſanguineo, a proper 
cpithet for Mars, and an epithet that is aſcribed to him by the poets. 

Qualis r pn cum flumina concitus Hebri 

Sanguineus Mavors clypeo increpat ®. | 
Bat ſanguincus is an epithet of Mars, which no where occurs in inſcriptions, 
whereas ſanctus is thought to be ſometimes attributed to him, as well as to 
Belatucader®. Some of our beſt antiquaries therefore think, that as c and 6 
are oft interchanged, ſo it happens to be here; and that we are therefore to 
read Deo ſancto Marti. But Mr. Ward chuſes to adhere to ſanguineus, rather 
than to think the artiſt chargeable with a miſtake in putting 6 for .“ The 
* uſual epithets of Mars are taken from ſuch things as accompany war, and 
« cxprels terror or deſtruction; and this particularly of ſanguineus is given 
him by Ovid: 

Vel tu ſanguinei juvenilia munera Martis 

| Suſcipe : deliciae jam tibi terga dabunt *. 

And likewiſe by Virgil in the paſſage quoted above; where Servius ex- 
* plains ſanguineus by aipoxyapns, as an epithet or title of Mars among the 
* Greeks, The title of ultor ſeems to have a near affinity with this, which 
is not uncommon both upon altars and coins; but that of ſanctus neither 
* appears to ſuit his character, nor do any other certain inſtances occur, where 
tis given him.“ 


Lay 


- 


THERE have been lately ſeveral large and curious ſtones dug up at this 
tort, cut with croſs lines in the form of lattices, like that at Harlow hill in 
Northumberland.* 


THERE are yet two inſcriptions, the originals of which I have earneſtly 
wiſhed to ſee, but in vain. The account Cambden gives of them is in theſe 
words. © At Cafte-ſteeds (which is another name for Cambeck fort) as alſo 
* "af Trederman hard by, were found theſe inſcriptions, which the right ho- 
© hourable William Lord Howard of Naworth, third ſon of his grace Thomas 
| „Duke 
f 5 Sept. p 81. De remed. am. v. 153. 1 
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| % Duke of Norfolk, copied out for me with his own hand *,” This ac 
ſeems a little confuſed, for Trederman is _ nearer Burdoſizald than N 
| beck fort, and there is nothing of Roman antiquity in that caſtle or about i. 
| I was in great hopes however of finding theſc among the colleQion at Nawort, 
but could mect with nothing of them there. There is half an altar ſtandino 
in a gate at Naworth, but 1 cannot think it has any relation to Cambder, 
inſcriptions. There is alſo a large altar built up in the jamb of a chimney 
at J/hitefield, about a mile weſt from this fort, which the old people ſay was 
brought from hence, or a part of the wall very near it. But both the Altar | 
and inſcription have been defaced by the maſons, fo that at preſent there is 
not any viſible letter upon it. I muſt therefore give the inſcriptions, juſt ag 
they arc deſcribed in Cambden's Britannia, though they are very obſcure ang 
imperfect. The firſt is thus: 


— A © , ay 


5 | 
* 0: Jovi optimo maximo | 
. . . OHI TVNG. cohors prima Tungrorum | 
ILEC CLCV Inn. on. | 
AEES AVRE praceſt Aurelius 
OPTA VSP Optimus praefettus 
FVII STAN „ ro ans” 9 "of es 
MES OPSP F 
PI INC „ „ I 
The other is thus: 
„ 1 
3 | MEET > ad 
G G a» a+ 
LEG AVG: PP: co: 1: legato Auguſtali propraetore cohors prima 
TVNG : POSVIT. Tungrorum poſuit. 


THE three laſt lines in the firſt inſcription might probably contain ſome 
farther deſcription of the prefect, or the names of the conſuls; but they are 
(to me at leaſt) unintelligible. The third line looks like the name of a place, 
but what this ſhould be I cannot imagine. I find a place called /kirk in 
Cumberland, and Olerica in Ravennas ©. The cut of the L is remarkable in 
Cambden. It is the ſame with the fifth in the table of letters, and it is pity 
for that reaſon we cannot fix the date of this inſcription. However it appears 
from hence, that this ſhape was introduced before the cohors prima Tungrorum 
ſettled at Borcovicus or Houſenſteeds. 


I BeLI1xve the 1v in the beginning of the latter inſcription has rather 
been I, and that zmperatort Caeſar has been the firſt line, though this is uncer- 
tain. I have nothing more to obſerve with relation to theſe inſctiptions, 
excepting that the cohors prima Tungrorum, ſo clearly mentioned in both, 
ſcems after this to have removed from hence, and ſettled at Houſe-ſteeds in 
Northumberland, the antient Borcovicus, where the Notitia found them. 


THE next inſcriptions belong to the ſtation, which I ſuppoſe to have been 
at Watchcroſs, or ſomewhere ncar Scaleby caſtle. 


TWattheraſs. XXXVI. Ar Old dall, which is about two miles welt from Cambeck fort, 
are two inſcriptions of the centurial ſort. This is built up in the end of a 
houſe. As it is the more diſtin& of the two, ſo it is the more curious, becauſe 
it expreſſly mentions the legion. 


XXXVII Tris other is in an old wall belonging to Mr. 7 homas Graham, 
and only contains the name of the centurion, and that a little obſcure. I 
think this may be read, Sil. Aucinii. There is L. Aucilius in Gruter , 2 * 


| * Pag. 1034, 1035. « See before Chap. 1. pag. 189. 
* Pag. 9 Pag. cxxv. 1. 
Pag. 146. ed. Gale Ant. Itin. 
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; ſecond name is pretty much different from the N which 
firſt letter 1 2 field called the Howſe-ſteeds near Watchcroſs one of theſe 
follows. lich are at Scaleby caſtle, was thrown up by the plough, but it had 
altars, u. n it. Another of the altars at Scaleby caſtle, Mr. Gilpin 


2 neglected in the neighbourhood time immemorial, till it 
— ine into his gardens, and taken care of there. This has probably 


belonged to the ſame ſtation. 


Tux next ſet of inſcriptions muſt be reduced to the general head of thoſe 
belonging to the tation at Stanwicks. 


XVVIII. AT Drawdikes, about a quarter of a mile caſt from Sranwicks, 
is one of thoſe inſcriptions, that are uſually found on the face of the wall ; 
but it has this peculiar curioſity in it, that the century ſeems to have belonged 
to the guards, or to a practortan cohort; and the name of Julius Vitalis 
naturally brings to mind the famous inſcription at Bath, which has employed 
the pens of ſome of our moſt learned antiquarics. Moſt probably this has 
been brought from the wall hereabouts. I don't find that it has been taken 
notice of before. It is now ſet above a garden door, not far from the in- 
ſcription, which next follows. The letters arc not ver) well cut; the a has 
no tranſverſe, and the ſhape of the L agrees with one of thoſe I laſt produced 
from Cambden. This perhaps and ſome other praetorian cohorts might come 
over with Severus to attend his perſon, and ſo bear a part in building the 
wall. I think this more probable, than that it ſhould belong to Carauſius, 
Conſtantine the great, or any of the later emperors, who were here in perſon. 


XXXIX. Tunis is a ſepulchral inſcription, now built up in the back wall of 
the houſe at Drawdikes, though I was aflured it was originally brought from 
Stanwicks. Gruter * and Cambden * ſpeak of it as then at Carliſle, in the houſe 
of Thomas Aglionby Eſq; near the citadel z from whence no doubt it has been 
removed to Drawazikes, which till belongs to the Aglionby family. Cambden 
ſays there was joined to this inſcription an armed horſeman with a lance ; 
but the ſculpture of this ſtone is quite different, ſo that what he mentions 
muſt have been upon another ſtone, which is now loſt. This ſculpture and 
inſcription have alſo been publiſhed by Mr. Gordon ©, whoſe copy differs both 
from Cambden and this. But I can venture to ſay this was taken with the 
greateſt care and exactneſs. There is an 1, or a ſtroke, too much in Auguſtin, 
if the name is to be ſo read; but Mr. Ward rather chuſes to read the middle 
part of this inſcription thus: Auguſtiani hunc tumulum faciendum curavit 
Aelia Ammilla Luſinia or Luſima. © The name Auguſtianus is ſeveral times 
in Gruter, who likewiſe has Luſenius. Nor was it unuſual for women 
* to have three names, Nothing is more common upon funeral inſcriptions 
* than hoc monumentum, and hunc titulum, in the ſame manner as Hunc 
« tumulum (if it be not a contraction of fitulum) upon this.” The ſhape of 


the letters has the caſt of the lower empire, but k for c appears in other in- 


{criptions of an older date than any in Britain. The head at the top of 
the ſtone aboye the inſcription is, I ſuppoſe, deſigned for the head of the 
perſon deceaſed ; and probably the heads, which the lions ſeem to be guarding, 
are allo the ſame. 


Bronx I leave Drawdikes, I muſt take notice of a paſſage in the addi- 
tions to Cambden, which is continued in the laſt edition . At Drawaikes, 
* a ſcat of the Aglionbys, is a Roman altar with this inſcription, 

I. O. M. ALA AVG O. . B. VRI APPIA 
IVL, PVB PS, T. TB. CETBERI. . . * 

5 This 

: p DCCCV. 10. 4 See Manut. Orthograph. 

„ 4. 1025. | © Pag. 1026, 1027. 

* lr. Sept. plate xL1v, at P. 98. 
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Stawevicks; 
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Bruzh. 
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This is alſo taken notice of, and the reading corrected by Dr. Cale 
reads the laſt words in the firſt line ob virtutem appellata. But 1 co all Who 
of no ſuch altar, and can't but ſuſpect it to have been miſtaken for 33 
thoſe that remain yet at Drumbrug h. e of 


XL. THis altar is erected to the Matres domeſticae by a Seenifer th 
letters of whoſe former name vis occur in another inſcription above 2 
the latter may probably be an abbreviation of Meſſorius, which we find 
an inſcription at Ri/mgham*. Enough has been ſaid of the Matres in * 
former inſcriptions *. This altar is now at Scaleby caſtle; 1 believe it . 
longs to Stanwicks, for Mr. Goodman of Carliſle told me he preſented 8 
altar not many years ago to Mr. Gilpin, which had been dug up at Stanwicks 
but he could not recollect the inſcription. I take this to be the altar . 
cauſe it never has been publiſhed till lately by Mr. Gordon ; whereas all the 
reſt that were legible at Scaleby caſtle were made publick long ago; and this 
is yet legible, though Mr. Gordon has only given us the two firſt lines, and 
omitted the two laſt, There is on one fide of this altar a praefericulum, and 


patera on the other; the handle of which ſeems bended into a curve. 


XLI. Tris and the next are yet remaining at Carliſie in the late Brigadier 
Stanwix's garden, I have given the draught of this chiefly for the fake of 
the patera, which has a peculiar handle. On the other fide is the common 
praefericulum. But there are no letters on any part of it. 


XLII. CAMBDEN ſays this was in the garden of Thomas Middleton, 
but it is now in the ſame garden with the altar number xXLI; and he juſtly 
obſerves, that it is in a large and beautiful character. Mr. Gordon makes the 
laſt line G. p. pF, but Cambden reads G. p. R. F, adding, that he leaves the 
interpretation to others. And as upon a ſtrict examination I find theſe really 
are the letters, I think they may be read Genio populi Romani fecit. The 
emperor himſelf may be the perſon intended, who often had the compliment 
paid him of being the genius of his people,, and this is frequent upon the 
imperial coins after Gallzenns *. 


XLIII. BRUGH has been the next ſtation upon the wall, and ſhould be 
our next general head of inſcriptions; but here we have but one, and that 
altogether imperfect. It would ſcarce have been worth while to take notice 
of this ſtone, had it not been that it is a confirmation that there has been a 
ſtation here; for it is undoubtedly Roman. From its ſhape it ſeems to have 
been erected by ſome of the legions. It was lying under the ſpout of a pump, 
where by the frequent fall of the water, it was worn very much in the middle. 


BESIDES this ſtone there were two altars lying at a door in the town, but 
quite defaced. There was alſo a large ſtone cheſtſtanding in the church yard, 


and other marks of antiquity, and of a Roman ſtation here, which I hayc 
taken notice of elſewhere '. 


FROM hence to the end of the wall we meet with no mote originals, that 
belong to it, or any of the ſtations upon it; for though there are two legible 


inſcriptions at Drumbrugh caſtle, yet they belong not to the wall, as I ſhall | 


ſhew afterwards”. And it is moſt likely that the other two altars which axe at 


this ſame caſtle, one in the hay-loft, and the other in the ſouth wall of the 


garden 
* Antonini Itiner. p. 38. h Pag. 1025. 
b See N. LVI, LVII. : See Northumberland N. cxiiI. 
© N. xx1x. * See Bandurius. 
* Northumberland N. Lxxxv1r. | 1 Book 1. chap. VII. pag. 109, and chap. K. paß 
Scotland N. xxz. Northumb. XVIII. I. 156. | 1 | 
It. Sept. p. 95. " N. Lvl, LVII. 


5 It, Sept. plate XI. III. at p. 96. 
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aden (but no viſible letter upon them) have both belonged to ſome other 

| 4 moſt probably Old Carliſie, from whence it is certain the others were 

taken. The latter, Which is the finer, I took a draught of *; but not of the 

former, which was of a very coarſe red ſtone, but had nothing that was re- 
markable about it. | 


As for Boulneſs the laſt ſtation upon the wall, I could not ſee or hear of ZBoulneſs, 

any inſcriptions remaining there. That now at Appleby ſcems to have come 
from Boulneſs, but is no original. However it is an argument that ſome 
Roman inſcriptions, as well as other antiquities, have formerly been found 
here ; for Mr. Bainbrigg had an humour of cutting out or copying upon ſtones 
any Roman inſcriptions, which came in his way; of which fort this ma- 
nifeſtly appears to be, becauſe according to his uſual manner he has annexed 
what he took to be the Roman name of Boulneſs, namely Blatum Bulgium. 
The whole is as follows: 


IMP. M. AVRLE Imperatori Marco Aurelio 
TRIVMT HAI triumphatori 
PERSAR Perſarum 
MARC. AVREL. 
PHILO 


BLATI BVLGII. 
The three firſt lines have been evidently a copy of ſome Roman inſcription 
found at Boulneſs ; the laſt three are Mr. Bainbriggs own comment upon it, 
1 ſuppoſe, with a deſign to ſhew that this monument was found at Boulneſ5 
(which he believed to be Blatum Bulgium) and that the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, called the philoſopher, was intended in the inſcription. 


XLIV. NEXT to the inſcriptions which are directly upon the wall, Ithink g 
it proper to ſubjoin that which follows. Mr. Cambden publiſhed it long ago, 
but not with his uſual exaQneſs*. It has been lately printed again in the 
appendix to Mr. Gordon's Itmerarium Septentrionale, in a letter that plainly 
beſpeaks its ingenious author. That copy differed in nothing material from 
mine, which I took from the original, except in the name of one of the 
conſuls; which error in the copy has, I think, led this learned gentleman 
into another miſtake, with -reſpeC to the date of the inſcription, which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſet right with all the regard that is juſtly due to his character. 
The inſcription itſelf is upon the face of a rock about half way up a ſteep 
hill, that hangs over the river Gelt. The rock is on the fide of the river 
next to Brampton, and about half a mile above the Gelt bridge. The firſt 
words of the inſcription are manifeſtly intended for vexillatio legionis ſecundae 
Auguſtae, though in LIEG for Iegionis the 1 is ſuperfluous, of which we have 
other like inſtances :. The 1 is omitted in both the other copies, no doubt 
becauſe the gentlemen who took the copies thought it a manifeſt error ; but 
L haye rather choſen to repreſent every thing as I found it. For APP, which 
follow at the end of the ſame line, both Cambden and the other gentleman 
have APR, and ſo at the firſt view I took it my ſelf; but the ſecond time 1 

read it as in the copy; and preſently thought of ob virtutem appellata, 
and remembered the confuſion of the ſame words in another inſcription, if 
that other be genuine. But there indeed it was the a/a and not the legio, 
which was ſo careful to inform us that they were called Auguſta upon account 
of their yalour. Yet I can't but ſuſpect that oB. vIRT. APP. for ob virtutem 
appellata was here intended, however virt. or perhaps the v only came to 
be omitted. Though tis as caſy to ſuppoſe an unskilful hand might here 
omit one letter, as inſert another juſt before, that is ſuperfluous. The next 
words ſub A are very viſible and diſtin ; but what Agricola this was, 
may be a difficult queſtion. The ingenious author of the letter above — 

| raKcs 


h a, be; © See N. Lyni. | 
8.1037. | « See it in the obſervations under N. XXXIX. 
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takes it for Calpurnius Agricola, who was lieutenant under Marcus Aurelius. 
but I cannot come into this ſentiment. The omiſſion of the titles lee. Ay ; 
propraet. makes me very doubrful that Calpurnius Agricola cannot Ko © 


perſon intended; becauſe the omiſſion of theſe titles, that are almoſt conſtantly 


added, would have been a greater negle& of the legate, than the inſerting his 
bare name in ſuch an inſcription could have been a compliment to him. "be 
ſides, if I am not miſtaken, the cut of the letter L in this inſcription was 
not ſo antient as the time of this legate; for though there is a good deal 
of variety in the letters upon the inſcriptions even of Antoninus Pius's reign, yet 
I think this ſhape of an L does no where appear fo high as in thoſe of hig 
ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius; but that it was in uſe in the later times, is Plain 
from other inſcriptions. I am therefore much inclined to think that Agricola 
was the name of the opt who had the command of theſe ſoldiers, who 
were ordered to work the ſtones at this quarry. An optio was a fort of 
deputy to a centurion, or other officer, who ated for him in his abſence. 
Reineſius reckons up ſeveral ſorts, and different degrees of them. Cambden 
in his copy has RE at the end of this word, which made me take it for 
granted it had been optione upon the ſtone; but I could not diſcern any 
veſtige of theſe letters, when I firſt viewed the original; though upon a ſecond 
inſpection I obſerved a flaw or impreſſion in the ſtone, where, J ſuppoſe, 
theſe letters may have been. This account very well agrees with the obſer. 
vation of my fellow-traycller, who took notice of the reſemblance there 
ſeemed to be, both as to nature and colour, between the ſtone of this quarry, 
and that with which the Roman wall ina great part of Cumberland appears to 
have been built; from whence he concluded the ſtones mult have been fetched 
from this place, Which remark I have ſince taken notice of in Cambgen, 
though at that time I did not remember it. And this looks the more probable 
from the ſcarcity of ſtones and quarries thereabout, ſo that the people often 
expreſſed their wonder, from whence the Romans got the ſtones, with which 
they built the wall in that part. To this may be further added, that the 
inhabitants near the place continue to call this the o/4 Quarry. And it is 
hard to conceive what clſe ſhould have brought a vexillation of a Roman 
legion hither, or occaſioned the cutting an inſcription upon a rock in ſuch 
a place. | 


THE numerals 1x and x, which are cut out upon the rock higher up, as 
in the figure, and which are very diſtin& and viſible, though they have not 
been taken notice of before, are ſo like thoſe inſcribed upon ſeveral ſtones 
in the face of the wall, that I cannot but think they expreſs here, as well as 
in the other places, the ninth and tenth cohorts of the /egio ſecunda Auguſta, 
who were employcd in this quarry and about the wall in theſe parts. And 
theſe two cohorts might perhaps be employed by themſelves before, or after, 
the whole vexillation was engaged in the work. 


As to the remaining part of the inſcription, I make no doubt but we are 
to read Apro et Maximo conſulibus, which brings us to the reign of Severus 
and the year 207. Tis probable that the uppermoſt horizontal ſtroke in the 


E was at firſt drawn back beyond the perpendicular ſtroke for a contraction 


of ET, as we find it in ſome other inſcriptions , there being a ſmall break in 
the ſtone at the top of the letter. This agrees very well with a paſlage in Caſſio. 


dorus: * Under this conſulate of Aper and Maximus Severus} made war 


<« with the Britons, where for ſecuring the Roman provinces from the in- 
roads of the barbarians, he drew a wall for an hundred and thirty two 


miles from ſea to ſca*®.” 1 ſuppoſe therefore this legion muſt have been at 


Caerleon towards the latter end of Severus reign, and that they erekted the 
Inſcription 
Syntagm. Inſcr. Claſs. 1. 3. Britannos bellum movit, ubi ut receptas R_— 
d See the plate of ligatures. Book 11. chap. 1. ab incurſione barbarica faceret ſecunores, Y rg 
Pag. 191. | r cxxx11 paſſuum millia a mari ad 2 
His [Apro et Maximo] conſulibus Severus in In Sever. Sep. before, Book 1. chap,IV- P. bas e. 
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re after their return from the war and this work; for between 
uss death there was no time for them to march back again 
and to finiſh ſo vaſt a work. Though the wall was begun in 
yet probably it was not compleated till the year 208. Then 
Pompeianus and Lollianus Avitus being conſuls in the year 209, this legion 
might be ſtationed at Caerleon, and their commander erect an altar for the lafety 
f the emperors Severus and Caracalla. The next ycar 210, when Rufinianys, 
Rufnus*, or Rufus and Fauſtinus were conſuls, Severus was ſettled peaceably 
at Tork, and died not long after. This appears from that famous reſcripr 
which is ſtill preſerved*. How long Severns might have been there, and 
the war over before, I know not; but theſe things ſcem to make it very 
-obable that the wall was built before the erecting the altar at Caerleon, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewn ©. And it may be farther obſerved in favour of this 
opinion, that the cut of the letters, and patfticularly the L, plead for a later 
date, than that of Marcus Aurelius. This ſhape of the letter L occurs in ſome 
of the inſcriptions upon the face of the wall; but I believe the reign of He- 
verus is as high as we can carry it, and this inſcription, if placed in his reign, 
muſt be reckoned among the rudeſt ſort in it. 


inſcription the 
this and Sever 
from Caerleon, 
the year 207, 


As for the word officina, which follows, Dr. Muſgrave has ſo largely 
treated upon theſe officinae or fabricae of the Romans, that I ſhall take leave 
to refer the reader to his Comment upon the inſcription of Julius Vitalis. 
I take Mercatius, or Numercatins, as others read it (though I could not 
diſcern the two firſt letters, nor do I believe they ever have been there) to 
be the name of the praefectus fabricae; and Fermius to be either his father's 
name, or another name of his own, 


CAMBDEN takes notice of ſome other words upon the ſame rock in a 
more modern character, namely oFIcive RomaNoRVm. I thought I ſaw 
ſome veſtiges of letters, or confuſed ſtrokes, which probably have been theſe 
words; but I could make nothing of them, they were ſo much defaced. 
They were near the other inſcription, and to the right of it. But whatever 
occaſioned their being put there, they muſt doubtleſs, as Cambden himſelf 
ſuppoſes, have been the work of a later hand. | 


I ENQUIRED about the inſcriptions ſaid to have been upon Leuge Cragge 
near Naworth, but was told that they were now entirely defaced. 


I SHALL add here another inſcription, which is in Dr. Hollands additions 
to Cambden, printed 1695 ©, though I cannot find it in the edition 1722. 
I know not where it was found, or where it now is, nor will I vouch for 
its being genuine. The doctor ſays, that the connection of the letters was 
intricate ; and by the place he has given it in the book, one would think it 
ſhould be referred to ſome part near Cambeck or Brampton. I ſhall give it 
as the doctor has publiſhed it before me. 


DEA NYM HE BRIO. Deae Nymphae Brigantum 
op VOVERAT PRO uod voverat pro 
SALVTE PLAVTILLE CO. INVICTE ſalute Plautillas confugis invictae 
DOM. NOSTRI INVICTI domini noſtri invicti 
IMP. M. AVRELII. SEVER imperatoris Marci Aurelii Severi 
ANTONINI PII FEL cs Antonini pii felicis Caeſaris 
AVG. TOTIVSQVE DO Huge; totinſque do- 
MVS DIVINE E1VS mus divinae ejus 
M. cocckivs NIGRINVS Marcus Coceeins Nigrinus 
Q. AVG. N. DEYOTVS quaeſtor Auguſti numini devotus 
LIBENS SVSCEPTVM s likens ſuſceptum ſolvit 
LETOII , , laet o h 
| ones The 
* Faſti Conſular; e Book 1. chap. VIII. fag. 127, 128. 


» Cod, Lib. 111. tit, XxXII. leg. 1: 2 * Pag. 896. 
ö * 2 2 
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The title of dominus noſter, I believe, was not uſed on inſcriptions ſo 


as Caracalla . If this be genuine, it muſt have been erected after the 
of. Severus and Caracalla's leaving this iſland. 


ſoon 
death 


HAvING done with the inſcriptions along the wall, I ſhall now r 
to thoſe which relate to ſtations that lie north from it. Proceed 
XLV. Tr1s and the next belong to Beaucaſtle, where there ha be 
a large ſtation, of which there are yet ſome conſiderable remains. N 
Roman coins have alſo been found here, one of which I now have in 
poſſeſſion, which I take to be Philip, though the head is obſcure, Cant 
tells us that he ſaw a ſtone in the church, made uſe of for a grave-ſlone 
, 


with this inſcription *. 
LEG. 11 AVG 


FECIT. 
And juſt ſuch a ſort of ſtone with the very ſame inſcription upon it did! 
find in Naworth garden, not unlike half a grave ſtone; which 1 conclude to 
be the ſame, and ſuppoſe it to have been removed from Beaucaſtle to Naw, 
by the gentleman who made the collection. Cambden intimates that it had 
been brought from ſome other place to Beaucaſtle; but for what reaſon he 
ſhould ſuppoſe this I cannot imagine, ſince it is certain this has been a ſation. 
and that it is not the only inſcription which has been found here. ; 


XLVI. THis is yet on the ſpot, and has been a very curious inſcription, 
though it is now imperfect. The ſtone is at preſent in the church yard at the 
head of a grave, ſet upright on the edge, as I ſuppoſe the former had alſo 
been, which is mentioned in Cambden. It was found at firſt in the bottom 
of a grave, and has not been publiſhed before. The laſt letters pRer are 
plainly for propraetore, and conſequently there can be no doubt but what went 
before has been LEG. AVG. for /egato Auguſtali, though the v only is now 
viſible, the preceding letters being broken off from the ſtone, and the 6 quite 
effaced. The line above muſt therefore have contained the name of the 
lieutenant. I take it to have been an honorary monument erected to Hadrian 
by the /egio ſecunda Auguſta, and the legio viceſima. I cannot find any name 
of a propractor, that fully ſuits the letters in the inſcription ; but we have 
Priſtus Licinius mentioned in an inſcription in Hadriarx's time“, which 
ſeems to approach the neareſt. The two names Licinius and Priſcus might 
be inverted in an inſcription as we find names are ſometimes in authors“, 
Perhaps the whole inſcription was originally in this form : 

IMP. CAES. TRAIAN. 
HADRIANO. AVG. 
LEG. 11. AVG. Er. xx. v. v. 
SVB. LICIN Io. PRISCO. 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 
Mr. Ward thinks the two laſt lines may have been thus : 
OB. VIC. NO. PR. LIC 
| IN. L. AVG. PR PR. 
that is, ob victoriam nobilem, Priſco Licinio legato Auguſtali 7 cloth 
Curtius applies the epithet nobilis in the ſame manner, ſpeaking of lexander 
the great*.” ; 


2 See Goltz. Theſaur. p. 94. IN EXPEDITIONE IVDAIC. Q. CASSIVS. DOMITIVS. 
b Pag. 1028. PALVMBVs. In a later edition of Speed it is 
icts wall. 


© Cambd. Introd. pag. Lxxxi. The ſame inſcrip- ſaid to have been found on the Picts wall | 
2ion is in Speed. Hiſt. pag. 219. ed. 1611. The in- 4 So Livy tranſpoſes the names Quintius Capt- 
ſcription is thus : M. . CL.-PRISCO. ICINIO. TrALIco. tolinus. Lib. rv. 18. Contra Veientem Ca itolinus 
LEGATO. AVGVSTORVM PR. PR. PROV. CAPPA- Quintius intulit ſigna. And the names Servilus 
DOCIAE PR. PR. PROV. BRITANNIAE LEG. AVG. Ahala. cap. 57. See alſo Severi Luci, for Lucu 
it!!!. Es Lenny LEG. 1111. Severi, before, pag. 195. 8 
GALLICIAE. PRAEF. COH, III. LINGONVM. © Nobilem apud Chaeroneam victoriam ful 
VEXILLO. MIL. ORNATO, A. DIVO. HADRIANO. operis fuiſſe jactavit. Lib. vIth cap. + 
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1 Was 'told of another ſtone found at this place, with TEMPLyM 
diſtinctly upon it; but it was then broken and deſtroyed. 


As the legio ſecunda Auguſta was at this place in the reign of Hadrian, 
ſo it is moſt likely that they were quartered here at the time when his vallum 
was built, to cover the workmen, and to bear a ſhare in the work. Iam in- 
clined to believe that the antient name of this place was Apiatorium men- 
tioned on a former inſcription *. _ If that ſtone was not brought directly from 
Beaucaſtle by Mr. Warburton, which indeed he ſays he does not remember; 
it might however come originally from thence. 
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I Now proceed to the ſculptures and inſcriptions at the famous ſtation of Nezherby. 


Netherby. And I muſt firſt take notice of a curious inſcription mentioned 
in Cambden, and ſaid by him to be then in the walls of the houſe *. 

IMP. CAS. TRA 

HADRIANO 
AVG 

LEG. 11. AVG. P. 
This ſtone is not now to be found; Mr. Gordon enquired for it, and I like- 
wiſe ſought after it, but in vain and as part of this houſe is pulled down, 
and altered, I doubt this ſtone has been deſtroyed, or loſt in the ruins. 
However this makes it evident that the Romans were poſſeſſed of this ſtation 
in the reign of the emperor Hadrian; and by the medals both of the high 
and low empire, that have been found here, it ſeems probable they were long 
in poſſeſſion of it ©. 


In 'the additions to Cambden we are alſo told of two other ſtones with 
inſcriptions upon them, together with a gold coin of Nero that was found at 
this place; but both theſe ſtones are alſo loſt, and I doubt the copies of the 
inſcriptions are not very accurate. One of them, as it ſtands in Cambden, 
is: IMP. COMM. cos. that is imperatori Commodo conſult, which is ſuppoled 
by this author to have been in the year 184, when Commodus was laluted 
imperator Britannicus. But if the inſcription be rightly copied, I take it to 
have been when he was conſi the firſt time, that is, in the year 177, and ſo 
may ſerve to ſhew that the Romans were then alſo poſſeſſed of this fort. The 
other inſcription is thus repreſented : | 

DEO MARTI 
BELATVCADRO 
RO. VR. RP. CAIL 
| ORVSII. M 
It is juſtly remarked that this inſcription argues Mars and Belatucadrus (or 
rather Belatucader) to be the ſame deity ; but the two following lines have cer- 
tainly been ill copied: for the laſt letters, I think, muſt have been the uſual 
VSLLM, votum ſolvit libentiſſime merito; and ſome of the preceding letters 
may have contained the name of the perſon who erected the altar. The four 


laſt letters in the third line, and the two firſt in the laſt line, look very like 
GALLOR for Gallorum. | 


: XLVII. THERE is at preſent only one inſcription remaining here, which 
15 not in Cambden, but has been publiſhed by Mr. Gordon; and I have given 
the copy of it with the face of the altar. It is built up in the wall, in a 
corner of the garden, at the end of the houſe. The only dithculty isin the 
letters VITIRES, which make the name of a local deity much worſhipped in 
this country . Mr. Ward moſt probably conjectures, that they ſhould be read 


See North Vitae 
v Pag — N. Lxxvn. . 2 N. . above. L 

© Soo ( pf t. Sept. plate XL IV. at p. 98. 

4 2 It. Sept. p. 98. 5 . N. LXVII. Ge. 
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vitae reſtitutori. The fourth letter might at firſt be an E., though th 
« croſs ſtrokes are now effaced, as it is in the L of the ſame line, Noth; 
« js more common in theſe inſcriptions than a ſingle E for the diphthon ys 
e and to erect altars upon a recovery from ſickneſs was a very uſual __ 
« with the Romans. There is an inſcription to Caracalla, in which * 
« title of RESTITVTORI VITAE is conjoined with that of NVMINI b.“ The 
name of the perſon execting the altar I take to be Flavins Aelius Secundus or 
Secundinus. 


XLVIIL NEAR the inſcription laſt mentioned are this and the followin 
ſculprures. Mr. Gordon, who has publiſhed them both®, takes this for Com. 
modus, the Roman Hercules*. But if any conjecture may be made from the 
youthful air of the face in the original, I ſhould rather take it for Caracalla 
under the appearance of Alexander, whole face it ſeems more to reſemble, 
For Xiphiline informs us that “ Caracalla had ſo profound a veneration for 
the name and memory of Alexander, that for the moſt part he made uſe 
of ſuch arms and cups, as that king had formerly uſed, filling the camp 
« and Rome itſelf with his ſtatues. He took upon himſelf the name of Alex 
ander, and pretended that the ſoul of Alexander was entered into his body 
« to animate it longer than it formerly had done his own.*” 


XLIX. Tn1s is juſtly commended by Mr. Gordon, who ſuppoſes it to be 
the emperor Hadrian, from a medal in the ſame attitude. The figure has a 
corona muralis on his head, a cornucopiae on his left arm, and a patera in his 
right hand, which he holds as uſual. over an altar. No doubt it is a Genius, 
and moſt probably the Genius of the Roman people, or the emperor repre- 
ſented as ſuch. This is confirmed by the inſcription at Carliſſes, which (or 
Stanwicks) is the next ſtation to Netherby. The ſame kind of figure, and in 
much the ſame attitude, appears upon a great number of coins, where the 
legends ſhew it to be a Genzus, | | 


IL. Tris ſculpture is in a ſtair-caſe without the houſe; but juſt at the 
entrance. It is Hercules in an Armenian habit, with a cornucopzae in his left 
hand, and a paterg in his right over an altar. Beſide him on the left are re- 
preſented his club, with a boar under it, which I ſuppoſe was deſigned to 
repreſent the Erymanthian boar; or perhaps Caledonia, if the Hercules was 
intended for Commodus. The top of the ſtone, and with that the head of 
the figure, is broken off. | 


THESE arcall the inſcriptions on the north ſide of the wall in this county, 
I ſhall now come to the ſouth ſide of it, and give an account of the inſcrip- 
tions belonging to the ſeveral ſtations there; and in order to proceed with 
ſome regularity, I ſhall begin eaſtward and ſo go on towards the welt. 


'T1s pity that ſo many original inſcriptions belonging to Old Penreth 
ſhould be loſt ; for I could not recover any of the old ones, though I met 
with ſome that are newly diſcovered. It is very likely this which follows 
was removed by Mr. Cambden, or Sir Robert Cotton; for they ſeem to have 


been bent upon ſecuring thoſe, which contained any inſcription, that might 


determine the ſituation of the antient places: ſo that if the ſtory be true, 
that a boat or two loaden with ſtones were ſunk at ſea, a great many of theſe 
curious originals muſt be entirely loſt. However it is certain, that there have 
been more at Conington, than are there now; for I obſerved ſome cmpty 


niches, 
2 See 1 for E Monmouthſhire N. 11. juſque geſta in ore ſemper habuit. Spartia * 
> Spon. Miſcell. erud. ant. p. 271. | Caracal: Script. Hiſt. Aug. p.40. 
It. Sept. plate xxxv11. at p. 77. f It. . 97. 
4 Ibid. p. 97. E See N. XLII. X 


e Lib. Lxxvit. p. 873. Alexandrum magnum Northumberland N. LxIII. 
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Id not get any certain account of the ſtones, which had been 
niches, n, What may have been the fate of this inſcription, I know not, 
bes ſhall give it, 2s 1 find it in Camden * 


 GADVNO Gaduno 
VLP TRAI Ulpins Trajanus 
EM. AL. PET emeritus * alae Petrianae. 
MARTIVS Martius 
F P. C. faciendum procuravit. 
Burton (I ſuppoſe from the authority of this inſcription) reckons Cadunus 
among our northern tutelar deities; but by the concluſion of the inſcription, | 


-ciendum procuravit, I rather take Gadunts to have been the name of a 
erſon deceaſed, for whom U!pzus Trajanus Martius an emeritus of the ala 
Petriana took care to have this funeral monument erected. Mr. JVard thinks 
« tis more likely the emeritus was the deccaſed perſon, and therefore reads 
« this inſcription: Gaduno Ulpio Trajano emerito alae Petrianae Martin . 
« frater ponendum curavit. The following inſcription likewiſe runs in the 
« Aative, and ends with ponendum cura vil. The emperor 7. 3 had 4100; 
« the name Ulpius.” The ala Petriana according to the Notitia was in 


oarriſon at Petriana upon the wall. There is ala Petrina in Tacitus, but 


that ſcems to be different, 


Tove the originals are loſt, it adds ſomewhat to the value of theſe 
copies, that Cambden expreſſly ſays he took them himlclf . It is more pro- 
bable that the preceding inſcription has been ſepulchral, becauſe the orher 
three, which Cambden has given us, arc all of this nature; and the following 
runs, as that does, in the dative: 


D M. | Dis manibus 
FL MARTIO SEN Flavio Martio ſenatori 
IN c CARVETIOR. in cohorte Carvetiorum 
QVESTORIO quaeſtorio + 
VIXIT AN XXXXV vixit annos quadraginta quinque 
MARTIOLA FILIA ET Martiola filia et 
HERES PONEN heres ponen- 
.. . CVRAVIT. dum curavit. 


The reading of the third line is according to the conjecture in Cambden, 

though I cannot ſay it is ſatisfactory; nor can I well tell how to mend it. 

Mr. Ward thinks it may be read in the following manner: „“I don't doubt but 

« the three firſt lines after DM ſhould be read, Fl. Martio ſenator in civitate 

« [or colonia ©] Carvetiorum quaeſtorio. This Martius might poſlibly be the 

e ſame, who is mentioned in the preceding inſcription. Vir quaeſtorius is one 

Who has been guaeſtor, or treaſurer ; in the ſame manner as 1 and 

« cenſor;us denote ſuch perſons, who have diſcharged thoſe offices. So that 

this Martius had been a ſenator and treaſurer, or chamberlain, among 

« theſe Carvetii, whoever they were.” I know not but the o in the fourth * 

line may only have been a ſtop, and quaeſtori expreſs the office he bore, and ö 
all the two former lines contain his name or his country. 3 8 1 


A 


Tux next inſcription in Cambden is this: 
DM CROTILO GERMANVS vi, Dis Manibus Crotilo Germanus vixit 
ANIS XXVI. GRECA VIX ANIS III annis viginti ſex, Graeca Vixit annis quatuor 
VINDICIANVS FRA. ET FIL. TIT. po. Vindicianus fatri et ſiliaetitulu u poſit. 
We find titulus in this ſenſe, for a ſepulchral inſcription, ſeveral times in 
Gruter. The word Greca here is writ with a ſingle E, as queſtorio in the pre- 


ceding inſcription. 
WIE 
ba, roz1. . © Pag. 1020. , 
o emeritus ſee N. x11. p. 255. 4 Fo "tis read in Gruter, p. CCCCXI. 4. 
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W have one more in Cambden, which is this: 


D M. Dis Manibus 
AICETVOS MATER Aicetuos mater 
VIXIT A XXXXV Vixit annos quadraginta quinque 
ET LATTIO FIL. VIX et Lattio filia vixit 
'A XII. LIMISIVS annos duodecim Limiſius 
CONIV. ET FILL conjugti et filiae 
PIENT ISSIMIS prentiſſimis 
POSVIT oſuit. 


Gruter has this inſcription *, but not ſo correctly, for he reads fi/za inſtead of 
filiae in the fifth line, and L. Arilio for Lattio inthe third line, the name 
of the daughter. 


LI. I Now leave Cambden, and proceed to give an account of ſuch orio;. 
nals belonging to this place, which are yet extant. This was found not long 
ago at Longh, a part of Plunton wall, cloſe by the ſtation at Old Penreth, 
and is now at Great Salkeld in the garden of the reverend Dr. Fleming dean of 
Carliſle. It has not, that I know of, been publiſhed before. The ſtone is 
broken into three pieces, and part of it is loſt, and with it ſome of the in. 
ſcription. The letters are very diſcernible, ſo that notwithſtanding their im. 
plication, and the break of the ſtone, what remains of the inſcription is in- 
telligible enough, and very curious. Julia Mammea, the mother of the 
emperor, is here called mater caſtrorum; which title we find given to the 
empreſſes in ſeveral inſcriptions in Gruter. It occurs likewiſe in the later 
writers; for Trebellius Pollio informs us, that Victorina the mother of Vifty- 
rinus was ſo called®*. And Capitolinus ſays the ſame of Fauſtina. And per- 
haps Julia Mammea might acquire this title from the care ſhe took to have 
Alexander well inſtructed in the art of war, and the great ſhare ſhe afterwards 
had in all his counſels and deſigns; as we are told by Lampridius in his life 
of this cmperor : © Alexander, the ſon of Mammea, was from his childhood 
«« well trained up in good arts, both civil and military, and did every thing 
« according to his mother's advice.“ The words numini 725 don't ſeem 
at firſt ſight to ſuit ſo well with what the ſame writer ſays of him elſewhere, 
ce that, he would not be called lord® ;” nor his being joined to the dee 
matres with his favouring Chri/tzanity ſo much, as he plainly inſinuates. I 
believe this is the only inſcription in Britain where this emperor's name occurs. 


And the profound ſilence of antient hiſtory with reſpe& to the tranſactions 


here during his reign, makes it impoſſible to aſſign the particular occaſion of 


the inſcription. But the greateſt curioſity of it lies in its being conſecrated 
to the deae matres tramarinae or tranſmarinae. We have the matres do- 
meſticae upon an altar now at Scaleby caſtle which ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed 
from theſe matres tranſmarinae, and the two characters may ſerve to explain 
each other. And by this we may be helped to correct the reading of another 
inſcription from which the learned Dr. Gale endeavours to draw an argument 
with reſpect to Bremenzium * : 
| DEABVS MATRIBVS 
TRAMAI, VEX. CERMA Oc. 

The doctor would have the firſt word in the ſecond line to be BRAMAE for 
Bramenium ; but it is evident from this other inſcription, that it ought to be 
read TRAMAR for tramarinis. The deae matres, as the doctor obſerves, Were 
very much worſhipped in Germany; and theſe matres tranſinarinae icem 8 


Pag. pcct. Ir. pueritia artibus bonis imbutus, tam civilibus quan 
> Script. hiſt. Aug. p. 750, &c. militaribus. Script. hiſt. Aug. p. 509. Egit omni 
© Divam etiam Fauſtinam a ſenatu appellatam ex conſilio matris. Ibid. p. 588. 6 
gratulatus eſt : quam ſecum et in aeſtivis habuerat, * Dominum ſe appellari noluit. Ibid. p. 536. 
ut matrem caſtrorum appellaret. Script. Hiſt. Aug. See N. xI.. 
P. 21T. s Anton. Itin. p. 7. 
Alexander, cui Mammaea mater fuit, a prima 


CY 
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be either the ſame with them, or the matres Gallicae mentioned in an inſcrip- 
tion found in Spain So that ſuch inſcriptions as theſe may probably have 
been erected by ſome of the Gallic or German auxiliaries. That implication 
in the ſecond line, wherein the 1 of Julia is joined to the Er, that gocs 
before, is not common, though we have ſome others as remarkable *, There 
is a ſingle E at the end of the word divinae. For the AE at the end of the line 
take to be the firſt letters in aefernae or aeternacque, another grand com- 
pliment to the imperial family R W not certain by whom this inſcription 
was erected, though the remains of the imperfect letters look like ve tio 
militum Romanorum, which appeared more evident to me upon a ſecond in- 


ſpection. And perhaps vexillatio militum Romanorum may be oppoſed to a 


vexillatoin of the auxiliaries, ſuch as vexillatio Germanorum, or Vardulorum. 
Was it not for apart of the under oblique ſtroke of the laſt letter, I ſhould 


have taken it for a p, and read without much ſcruple, vexillatio militum 


oſuit. And perhaps the word fecit or poſuit followed in a line below. The 
ratum below TOT1I was gone, and the under line had begun further 
in, but how much is uncertain. The ſtone is not in the form of an altar, 
but an honorary monument, though it be inſcribed to the deae matres, as 
well as to the emperor; of which there are parallel inſtances. Thus in 
Montfaucon* there is an inſcription to the deae matres as well as to the honour 
of the divine houſe, and yet the ſtone upon which it is cut is not an altar. 
Perhaps it has been on the wall of a temple erected to the deae matres, and 
in this reſpect like that at CHicheſter.. The people told me, they knew by 
the nature of the ſtone it had come from Lazenby quarry. 


LII. Tuis is an altar erected to Jupiter. I firſt imagined it muſt have 
been by the fourth cohort, becauſe that was in theſe parts; of which there is 
no other evidence concerning the ſecond. But cohors ſecunda is fo plain and 
diſtinct in the original, as to leave no room to doubt this reading. The in- 
ſcription is very rude, eſpecially the two laſt lines, which are ſmaller letters 
than the reſt; but the whole is very diſtinct. I am much of opinion that 
this cohort afterwards might be the cuneus armaturarum, who according to the 
Notitia kept garriſon at Bremetenracum. D is frequently put for de, as it is 
here, Heron was the name of a Graecian orator, and ſo perhaps it may 
have been of this prefect. We meet with it in Grater, but with a point after 
it, as if the termination was wanting *, ſo that every one may read it here as 
he pleaſes. The firſt 1 in Domitius does not appear, but that may be included 
in the next letter on either ſide, which is not uncommon. - Nicomedia was 
a famous city of Bithynia in Aſia minor. 


LIIL. TH1s ſmall altar I take to have been erected to the local god Mogon, 
who was worſhipped by the Gadenz. It ſeems Mogti very plain in the ori- 


ginal, and yet I can't but think the god Mogon was the deity intended, how- 
ever the name came to be ſo contracted. 


I SAW ſuch another ſmall altar lying in the pavement of the court before 
a publick houſe ; but not a viſible letter on it. 


IV. I Was told of a ſtone with an hour-glaſs on it; but what was taken 
for an hour-glaſs I found to be only the raiſed part of the ſtone, deſigned 
pcrhaps purely for ornament. There was alſo another ſtone built up in the 
wall of one of the houſes, which had on it a vine branch with leaves and 
Cluſters of grapes. I have repreſented both theſe under one number. 


5 THE 
* Montfaucon. Tom. 11 II. liv. 5. ch Princeps 
b See the ob ſervati . . I. V. 5. 1 J. 6 8 
ns Northumberland N. ebony Dee 3 bone foras. 


's expreſſion applied to the emperor's Famil 4 
is peror's fami Tom. 11. par. 11. liv. 5. ch. 5. 
* eaſt as old as Phaedrus, L. v. Fab. 7. v. 36. Ser Suſſex inſcription. Pag. DCLXV, 5. 
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Oli Carliſle. 


Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book II 


Tux fix following belong to the famous ſtation of Ol Carliſle, which i 
about eight miles ſouth-weſt from the preſent city of that name, and one mile 
ſouth from Migton. The originals, which yet remain, and appear to me to 


have belonged to this place, arc ſtrangely diſperſed; and it was With ſome 


difficulty that I got them ranged in their proper place. 


LV. Tux firſt of theſe is among the inſcriptions at Conington, though now 
very much effaced, ſo that little more could be had from the orignal than the ſhape 
and ſize of the letters; which obliged me to follow Cambaen's copy , com. 
pared with that in Gruter's Corpus. It is repreſented in Cambaen as a grang 
inſcription, though when expreſſed in its due proportion it is confined as here 
to a narrow compaſs ; and this inſtance alone is ſufficient to ſhew the expediency 
of keeping to the ſame ſcale or proportion through the whole of a work of this 
nature. The letters are rude and uneven, and the A without. a tranſyerſe, 
The altar is inſcribed to Jupiter optimus maximus, and erected by the a/z 
that was called Augn/ta Gordiana on account of their valour. The then le. 
gate and propractor is named in it, Nonnius Philippus, and the conſuls At. 
ticus and Praetextatus, which fixes the time to the year 242. Both this date 
and the inſcription it ſelf, determine it to the reign of the emperor Gordian 
the third, whole wife's name was Tranquillina. Capitolinus and Eutropius 
agree in affirming that Gordian the ſon and grandſon of Gordian married when 
very young, and before he engaged in war. The former ſays his wife was 
the daughter of Miſithens, the latter calls her Trangullina®. Mr. Gale in his re- 
marks on the inſcriptions found at Lancheſter in the county of Durham,, 
ſuppoſes the ala Auguſta to be a part of the /egio ſexta wvitirix*: But Old 
Carliſle is a long way from Zor where that legion was ſtatedly quartered; and 
ala upon inſcriptions, as well as in Tacitus, ſignifies rather ſome auxiliary horſe 
than rhe legionary. This ala was at this time commanded by Aemilius 
Criſpinus an African, a native of Tuſarus, the place where the eldeſt Gordian 
was made emperor. Capitolinus who informs us of this calls it Tyſarus*, 
and others Write it otherwiſe ; ſo alſo do they write variouſly the name of 
the province in which it was ſituated, Bygacium, Byzacina, or Byzacena. 
believe the imperfect inſcription which Gruter gives us*, as from Camoaen, 
I. O. M. 0B HONOREM VXORIS GORDIANI, to have been the ſame with this, 


in which {ſhe is mentioned. 


THERE have been however other altars found here, erected by the ſame 
ala, two of which deſcribed in Cambden, and referred by him to this place, 
are now at Drumbrugh caſtle, which will be conſidered under the following 
numbers. And it is a miſtake in Mr. Gordon to ſay the inſcriptions at Drumbrugh 
caſtle were brought from Allonby . For the four next are the only legible 
inſcriptions that I could meet with at Drumbrugh; and it is certain from 
Cambden's teſtimony, that theſe belong to Old Carliſle. 


LVI. Tris altar is in the weſt wall of the garden; part of it has been 
broken off, but ſo luckily as to do no great damage to the inſcription, which 
is yet legible. This copy (which I took as carefully as I could from the 
original) differs a little both from that in Cambden ®, and in the Philo of hicas 
Tranſattions'. The difference lies chicfly in the fifth line. Campaen bas 
IN--G=-N, as if ſome letters were wanting between thoſe that are {et down. 
In the Tranſactions it is LIN -, as if an o had been omitted to make s 


Lingonenſis and both make the laſt letter in the preceding line to be a 


Put 
Pag. 1015. e In Vit. Gord. Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 648. 
Pag. MvI. 8. 8 0 f Pag. x11. n. 4. 3 3 
© Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 664. Eutrop. Lib. x. It. Sept. p. 82, 98. 
cap. 2. h Pag. 1015. 


4 See Durham N. xI, XII. and the obſervations N. 357. 
p01 them. 
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make an N appeared to me an M, when I examined it nar- 
But wi BY ald I diſcern the fore part of the ? in the preceding line, ſo 
row "3 ſeemed to me like an 1, though it is poſſible the head of the v may 
that ws: off, However I am certain there are no letters wanting in the fifth 
be 2 or any room for more, and the laſt ſtroke of the N ſeemed evidently 
line, clude an 1 in it, as there muſt alſo be an included in the N in Juſtinus. 
1 1 leave it to others to read and judge as they pleaſe; for my own part 
1 y vincia Lingonenſi be the reading, I could by no means make it out, 
1 1 n I had the altar before me, and endeavoured to do it. Though it 
J inoonenſes be the word, I would rather make it out by ſuppoſing the laſt 
2 in the preceding line to have been an L, and to be joined to thoſe in the 
following; for thus WC have LING; and the M after it may poſſibly be 
zuother name of Justinus; or, as Mr. Ward conjectures, it may be read Lin- 
onum municipis or municeps * There is another difference in the laſt line, 
the firſt two letters of which appeared to me not 11, but ET. And there 
ſeems to be no other proof but this inſcription, that Tuſcianus was oftner 
- conſul than once. However the names of the conſuls ſeem to give the year 
188 for the date of the inſcription, according to the CHriſtian aera. 


LVIL Tuis is in the end-wall of a ſtable at Drumbrugh caſtle, and ſtill 
legible ; the face of the altar being within the ſtable, and fo ſecured from the 
weather. It is in the laſt edition of Cambden inſerted (for what reaſon I know 
not) among the Elenborough inſcriptions, Cambden himſelf ſays expreſſly 
that it was dug up at Old Carliſie, and in his time was at 1/k;rk, and 1 ſup- 
poſe has been ſince removed from thence to Drumbrugh by John Aglionby 
Eſq;, which place formerly belonged to the Dacres, now to my Lord Lonſdale. 
This ſtone is broke through in the middle, and the break ſeems to have been 
made with a pick or ſome ſuch tool; which misfortune I believe muſt have 
happened to it ſince Cambden ſaw it, becauſe he takes no notice of it, and 
copied the whole without any difficulty; whereas that line is now much da- 
maged by the fracture, and hard to be read. This altar has been erected by 
the ſame ala and to the ſame deity as the laſt, but at a different time, when 
Apronianus and Bradua were conſuls, in the year 191, under the reign of 
Commodus ; at which time they had changed their commander, who was 
now Publius Aelius Magnus the ſon of Publius, of the tribe Sergia men- 
tioned in Virgil ©, and town of Murſa in the lower Pannonia. 


LVIII. TH1s pillar is now in Naworth garden, and I take it for granted 
it muſt be the ſame with that which Cambden deſcribes, and ſays was found 
on the military way, not far from Old Carliſle, and was at that time to be 
ſeen at Thoresby. It agrees with Camùden's in all reſpects, as to every word 
and letter, and the poſition of them; and it is juſt what he calls it, a pillar 
of rude ſtone; and the letters on it are rude and unevenly cut. The ſecond 
ſtroke of the word IVL, in the ſeventh line (however it happened) is plainly ſu- 
perfluous, though clear and diſtin upon the ſtone. I take this to have been 
one of the milliary ſtones that were erected at every mile's end upon the 
military ways, and to have been ſet up in the year 247, when Philip the 
father was conſul the ſecond time, and his ſon the firſt. The word NOBILIS- 
sio, which reſpects the ſon, is wrote at length, and ſo ſeems to ſhew that 
NOB. CAES, when contracted, is to be read nobiliſſimo, rather than nobil; 
Caeſari. | | | 

| | | LIX 


* * The Lingones were @ people of Belgie Gaul, © o have been @ municipium, according to the 
he whoſe chief town wa calls by the ſame © ſeveral kinds of them deſcribed by Feſtus, in yoce 
5 25 Lib. 1x. c. 15. Pliny calls them foederati, © Municipium.” 

H. N. L. . c. 17. and Tacitus ſays the freedom e Pag. 1011, 1013- 3 

: of Rome Was granted them by Otho: Lingoni» * Sergeſtuſque, domus tenet a quo Sergia nomen. 
: bus univerſis civitatem Romanam dedit. Hiſt. Aen. v. 121. 
L. I. c. 78. Which accounts plainly ſbeu them Pag. 1017. 
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LIX. CR1SPUS, to whoſe honour this inſcription has been ereaeq 

fon of Conſtantine the great, and created Caefar by him.- Some ſay * 3 
put to death by his father, at the inſtigation of the empreſs Fauſta; thouch 
this is queſtioned by others. He was thrice conſul when Caeſar, 38 appea 
by the Faſti Conſulares, namely, in the years 318, 321, and 324. About thi 
time therefore muſt this pillar and inſcription have been erected. In — 
Faſti Conſulares he is called Flavius Valerius Criſpus Caeſar, but upon > 
coins he is named Flavius Julius Criſpus *. And thus he ſeems to have * 
called here. This is the only inſcription in Britain, where his name is — 
tioned, though there are ſome in other parts nearly parallel to this, which 
may be ſcen in Goltzins*, and Gruter®. He is called the fon of Conſtantine 
and the grandſon of Conſtantius; and Conſtantius is ſtyled divus and pins, 
Eutropius tells us “ that Conſtantius died in Britain at Jork, and was ranked 
« among the du, And Dr. Gale informs us that © many coins of the 
« Roman cmperors have been dug up at Combe, a mile from Kingſton; the 
« lateſt of which was inſcribed pivo CONSTANTIO PIo ©,” I wonder much 
that this inſcription, being amongſt Sir Robert Cottor's collection and yet te- 
maining at Conington, ſhould not have been publiſhed before, and particularly 
that Cambden ſhould have taken no notice of it. Where this inſcription was 
firſt found, is not known; but I leave it in this place, becauſe I know nor 
where to diſpoſe of it better. | 


LX. Brs1DES theſe there are three inſcriptions more in Cambden, two of 
which, as I hinted before *, have probably been upon two altars that are at 
Drumbruzh, but no viſible letters upon them now. One of theſe altars is 
built up in the garden walls; and the other, which is of a very coarſe and 
reddiſh ſtone, ſtands in the hay loft. The former is the more beautiful, whoſe 
figure I have here given. And as the following inſcription ſeems to be the 
chief of the three, whoſe originals are wanting, and appears alſo both as to 
the number and length of the lines, to ſuit the ſize of this altar, I believe 
it may formerly have belonged to it. The words run thus“: 


DEO Deo 
SANCTO BELA ſancto Bela- 
TVCADRO tucadro 
AVRELI1VS Aurelius 
DIATOVA ARA E Diatova aram ex 
xXx VOTO POSVIT voto poſuit 
LL. MM. libentiſſime merit iſſime. 


It ſeems plain that ARA in the fifth line muſt be for ARAM. Ex voto is 


uſual, and voto without the prepoſition ſometimes occurs. MM at the laſt 
can be read no otherwiſe than eritiſſime. This, together with its being 
more caſy and natural, has determined me to read LL libentiſſine“, rather 
than libens lubens as uſual. LIBENS and LVBENS do each occur apart at large 
in our Britiſh or Brito-Roman inſcriptions, but never conjunRtly, nor indeed 
docs libentiſiime at large any where appear. Mr. Cambden ſays this inſcription 
and altar was at J/ordal the ſcat of Mr. Dykes; and it may probably have 
been removed from thence to Drumbrugh. | 


THE following inſcription to a local dcity is another of thoſe in Cambden'. 


DEO Deo 
CEAIIO AVR Ceaiio Aurelius 
M RTI. ETMS „„ 
ERVRACIO PRO Eruracio pro 
SE ET svis. v. s. ſe et ſuis votum ſolvit 
LL. M. llibentiſſime merits. 


| Ceaiius 
See Mediobarb. * Anton. It. p. 72. 

d Theſaur. rei antiq. f See N. Lv. p. 276. 
Pag. CCLxxX1v. 7, &c. s Cambd. Brit. pag. 1017. | 
4 Obiir in Britannia, Eboraci, atque inter divos See before in this chapter. pag. aal. 

relatus eſt. Lib. x. c. 1. Pag. 1017. 
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if that be the true reading, muſt be the name of ſome local deity ; 
third line, which contains a part of the name of the perſon erecting 
the altar, is in confuſion z ſo that I know not whether it has been Aurelius 
Martius et Martia Eruracio, or Aurelius Martius Martii filius. Mr. Ward 
ropoſes the following reading of it... © Ceaiius is ſo uncouth a name, that 
« ] can by no means think it the truc reading. I am much inclined to fancy 
« the deity here deſigned was Oceanus, and that the inſcription ſhould be 
« read in the following manner: Deo Oceano Aurelius Martius et Martia 
« Cor Marſia] Eruracio, Sc. The firſt o of ocxANO might be ncar effaced 
« in Cambden's time. The oblique ſtroke of the x might likewiſe be ſo faint 
« 2s to make it appear like a double 11. Ernuracio in the fourth line ſeems 
« rather a woman's name, and Ms at the end of the line above it very pro- 
. bably is a miſtake, becauſe in Gruter it is writ MARS, where the A might 
« be included in the M, and we find both Marſia and Marta in him upon 
« other inſcriptions. I would ſuppoſe therefore that the inſcription was 
« erefted by this Martius and his wife to Oceanus, upon account of them- 
« ſelyes and their family, for their ſafe paſſage hither by ſea. That the an- 

« ticnts repreſented Oceanus as a deity, is plain from Virgil: 
- Oceano libemus, ait; ſimul ps precatur, 
Oceanumque patrem rerum, N 


Ceaiius, 
but the 


ymphaſqqueè ſorores ®, 


Au not able to determine whether the former inſcription, or this next 
(deſcribed alſo by Cambden ©) may beſt ſuit the other altar now in the hay 


loft at Drumbrugh. | 


DM Diis Manibus 
MABLI Mabli- 
NIVS SEC nius de 
VNDVS cundus 
EQVIS eques 
ALE AVG alae Augu- 
STE STIP flae ſtipendiorum 


The years he ſerved are not here, I ſuppoſe the number in the original was 
effaced. There is little remarkable in the inſcription, only equzs for equ#s, 
and ale with a ſingle E, though this is frequent. Cambden ſays a great maiiy 
other antiquities were dug up here, as cagles, lions, and other images, which 
arc now all loſt. | 


I BELIEVE there is no one Roman ſtation in Britain, where fo, great 
a number of inſcriptions has been found as at Elenborough ; and moſt ot the 
originals are yet preſerved at Elenborough hall, the ſeat of Humphrey Senhouſe 
Eſq; who is the proprictor of the ground on which the ſtation has been, 
and the worthy deſcendant of Fohn Senhouſe Eſq; whom Cambden commends 
for his great civility to Sir Robert Cotton and himſelf, for his skill in 
antiquity, and for the great care with which he preſerved ſuch curioſities *, 
The ſoldiers that ſeem to haye been in garriſon here are the cohors prima 
Hiſpanorum, cohors prima Dalmatarum, and the cohors prima Baetaſiorum. 
At leaſt theſe are all mentioned in ſome inſcriptions, that have been found 
at this place. | | | 5 


LXI. Tars ſtone was preſented to Mr. Kirby of Aſblach in Lancaſhire, 
in whoſe hands it now is. The inſcription imports only that this beautiful 
altar was erected to Jupiter by Cammins Maximus the prefect of the firſt 
cohort of Spaniſh horſe. 


LXII. THis is ſtill at Elenborough hall in the middle-of the garden with 
3 fun. dial upon it. I will not pretend to determine, whether we 5 by, wh 
erſtan 
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derſtand the ſame cohort here, as in the former inſcription ; for they are 4 
preſſly called horſe, and are ſaid to be under a prefect; but here the word 
equitum is not expreſſed, and the officer is called a tribune, who is alſo of 

different name from the former. But that the terms praefefFus and ian, 
were ſometimes uſed pramiſcuouſly has been ſhewn elſewhere *, However a5 
the word equitum is not mentioned here, I am more inclined to think this 
was a foot cohort. According to the Notitia, in the latter end of the empire 
the tribunus cohortis primae Hiſpunorum was at Axelodunum, which | have 
ſhewn to be Brugh upon the wall *, to which place it is probable they removed 
after this inſcription was erected, b 


IXIII. Tuts following inſcription is upon an altar, which ſcems to hate 
been erected by the ſame cohort, as the former; though, as it appeats to me 
much after it. The ſtone is now in the iſe of man in the library of the 
biſhop of that iſland. And as I had no opportunity to viſit it, I have here 
laid it down according to the dimenſions and copy given of it in the appengix 
to Mr. Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale ©. The ingenious author of that 


letter ſuppoſes it to have been in the time of Marcus Aurelius. But the 


form of ſome of the letters inclines me to think it muſt have been later, 
particularly the cut of the L, which Ihave conſidered before in my obſerva- 
tions on the inſcription on the rock at the Gelt*. The tranſverſe ſtroke of 
the A is likewiſe ſomewhat uncommon, and much of the ſame fort with 
that at Boroughbridge ©, which by all appearance has been very late. It js 
well known that Diocletian was fond of the name Jovius, to whoſe time 
all the circumſtances of this inſcription ſcem to agree. Bandurius exhibits 
ce a coin of this emperor, upon the reverſe of which is 10 avs. which 
« words moſt probably ſtand for Jovi Auguſti, ſince upon another of his coins 
4 jn the ſame author we find in words at length 10VI AVGVvSTORVM. And 
te in the ſame manner perhaps 10vI AVG ought to be read upon this altar, 
« The emperor Antoninus Pius was alſo of this city Nemauſus *, now called 
« Niſmes.” 


LXIV. Bor this and the next were publiſhed long ago by Cambaen i, and 


lately by Mr. Gordon“, who has given us moſt of the originals, which belong 


to this place, and thinks this monument has been ereCted in honour of An- 
toninus Pius. But there has not been room in the firſt line for what uſually 
precedes that emperor's name in other inſcriptions'. And pit felicis (if we 
read it ſo and not patris patriae) ſuits not him, but ſome of the following 
Antonines, as Caracalla or Commodus, who firſt joined felix to pius. But 
I confels the remains look liker pe for patris patriae. 


LXV. THis is alſo in Eruters Corpus *, but incorrect both as to the in- 
ſcription and figures. It is not to be doubted but the ſame perſon erected 
this, who cre&cd the former. There is no difficulty in the reading, and the 
{ſculpture is curious. 


Tux figure on the right ſide is Hercules with his club in his right hand; 
but what he carries in his left ſeems not to be a cup or patera, as it is repre- 
ſented by Mr. Gordon”, but three Heſperian apples*. I once imagined the 
figure on the left ſide might have been Hercules too, leaning upon his dub 
or pillar, for it ſeems rather too large and clumſy for a ſpear. | 


LXVI, 
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IXVI. Tuts is placed above the door of a houſe built at the fort called 
Elenfoot, and by Mr. Senhouſe, Volantium, in alluſion to Mr. Cambden's 
2 by the plough that turned it up, whereby ſome letters are effaced, and 

articularly a part of the name of the commander is loſt ; but excepting this, 
= e is no difficulty in reading the inſcription. Mars militaris is remarkable, 
and is perhaps of the ſame purport with Mars Belatucader. The contraction 
of vx in the third line is common, and the reſt of them here, as well as in 
other inſcriptions, ſeem to have been in order to bring the words within the 
compals allotted to them. The Baetaſii were a people of Belgic Gaul. The 
different ways in which their name is writ, may be worth obſerving. Here 
tis with AE, in Pliny tis Betaſi, in Tacitus, Bethaſii or Betaſii, and in the 


Notitia, Vetaſii. The two names Julius Tutor arc found together in an 
inſcription in Gruter ®. The vacant ſpace at the end of the fourth line would, 


I think, juſt be filled up by the letters that arc wanting of 1vL1vs. 


LXVIL BESIDES the inſcriptions in which expreſs mention is made of 
a particular cohort, there are others that mention ſome officers, without tell- 
ing us to what body they belonged. Of this ſort is this next, which only 
gives us the name of the tribune who erected it. 


LXVIIIl. Tris is the fineſt and moſt curious Roman altar, that cver was 
diſcovered in Britain. The draught of it I think has been given no where, 
except in Cambden's Britannia, and there not very correctly. It was found 
at this ſtation, and removed from Elenborough hall to Flat hall, near White- 
haven, the ſeat of James Lowther Eſq; where it is carefully preſerved. But 
though the altar is fine, yet the inſcription ſeems to be coarſe; and I have 
often obſerved, that rude inſcriptions are upon beautiful altars. The inſcrip- 
tion at preſent is in ſome parts, eſpecially towards the end, ncarly cffaced ; 
where no doubt it was viſible enough, when Cambden firſt copied it: and in 
theſe parts I took the help of his reading, in order to make the whole as 
compleat as I could. It will be proper firſt to take notice of the inſcription, 
and then of the ſculpture. 


TAE altar is inſcribed Genio loci, Fortunae reduci, Romae aeternae, et 
Fato bono. It is well known that places had their Cenii, as well as perſons 
and ſtates. And it was a common practice for the Romans to make their 
addreſſes to the Genius of the place, even where they were ſtrangers. So 
Aeneas when he arrives at the mouth of the Tiber; 

Frondenti tempora ramo 

Implicat, et Geniumque loci, primamque deorum 

Tellurem, Nymphaſque, et adbuc ignota precatur 

Flumina*. — 
We have alſo another monument inſcribed Genio loci found at Tork®. Fortuna 
redux and Roma aeterna are alſo common, both on coins and inſcriptions; ſo 
that theſe three firſt are not unuſual. But FATo BoNo is ſomewhat peculiar ; 
yet we have another inſtance in Britain of an altar MARTI VICTOR1, GENIO 
LOCI, ET BONO EVENTVI*. And theſe two ſeem to be much the ſame, bonum 
Fatum and bonus Eventus. This epithet is added to other gods and goddeſles. 
Among the Arundelian collection we have BONAE DEAE VENERI®, And 
Virgil ſcribes it to Juno, 

Aaſit laetitiae Bacchus dator, et bona Juno". 


Pliny 
: See Cellarii Geogr. Ant. Tom. 1. p. 230. ee it in Yorkſhire under N. Ix. 
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Pliny deſcribes the image of bonus Eventus, as © holding a patera i 
« hand, an car of corn and poppy in the leſt *.” The figure of it u 
is agreeable to this deſcription. In a coin of Antoninus Pius it 
over a flaming altar in one hand, and ears of corn in the other *, I mentj 
this now, becauſe it may help us to underſtand what relates to the ſculptor 
upon this altar. 1 only farther add for the fame purpoſe, that as Burton 1. 
forms us ©, © Severuss bonus Eventus ſtands robed, with corn in the charger 
« poppy and an car of corn in the left.” What follows in the inſcription 
is the name of the tribune Gaius Cornelius Peregrinus, but what cohort he 
commanded I know not, for I believe what follows expreſſes his own country 
namely Mauritania Caeſarienſis, like what we have before in another inſctip. 
tion . For Mauritania, as is well known, was divided into Tigritana and 
Caeſarienſis. The Barcarii Tigritenſes are in the Notitia placed at Arbeia, 
and a numerus Maurorum Aurelianorum at Aballaba. I am at a loſs to under. 
ſtand Cambden's ſupplement to the end of this inſcription. I ſhall give it in 
his own words. © In the inſcription every thing is plain; only in the laſt 
ce line but one, ET and AEDES have two letters joined in one. At the bottom 

it is imperfect; poſſibly to be reſtored thus, DECVRIONVM ORDINEM Re. 
STITVIT, @c. Theſe decuriones were the fame in the municipia, as ſenators 
« were at Rome, and in the colonies. They were fo called from curia the 
« court, wherein they preſided ; from whence alſo they were named curiales, 
ce as having the chief management of all court or civil affairs.“ If we ate 
to read decurionum ordinem reſtituit in this place, what muſt be done with 
domos et aedes ? He ſeems afterwards to join all the three together, as if this 
tribune had reſtored houſes, temples, and the order of the decuriones. But 
then another et ſeems to be wanting before decurionum, and therefore I think 
it is much better to leave out the word ordinem, for which there is not room 
on the altar, and then all is plain and eaſy. | 


n the right 
pon medals 
has a Pater; 


ON the back of the altar is voLANTI vIvas, Where VOLANTI does not 
appear with a double 1 as in Cambden. : His conjecture upon it is this: 
« Theſe two words, ſays he, puzzle me, and I can make nothing of them, 
« unleſs the decuriones, equites and the plebs (of which three the municipium 
« conliſted) did erect it to G. Cornelius Peregrinus, who reſtored the houſes, 
ce temples, and the decuriones, by way of vow or prayer, that this their 
te benefactor might live at Yolantium.” And from hence he conjectures that 
this place may formerly have been called Volantium; though others ſuppoſe 
it to be Olenacum. But I ſee no neceſſity to ſuppoſe the altar was erected 
by the inhabitants; they might order theſe words to be cut upon it, after it 
was erected. And Ifind PETRE1 B1BAS at the end of an inſcription in Gruter®, 
where B is put inſtead of v, ſo that it is Petrei vivas, and perhaps a parallel 
inſtance to this which is now before us. And in Mont faucon we have. a 
teſſera with FAVSTE vIvas upon it; and likewiſe in the ſame author“, va- 
LENTINIANE ZESES, that is, vivac. Theſe inſtances make me ſuſpect that 
VOLANTI may be the name of ſome perſon, addreſſed to in the vocative calc, 
like Petrei. And I am inclined to think the name of this place was Viro- 
ſidum in the time of the Notitzia *. x 


In the ſculpture, beſide what is purely ornamental, there is upon the back 
of the altar the uſual ſacrificing ax and knife; and upon one fide, the parers 
and praefericulum. © On the right ſide, ſays Cambden (according to the 
« tranſlation *) is a goblet, adiſh, and apear (if I judge aright) though others 
« will have it to be a holy-water-port.” But what he takes to be 2 feat 
(which I remember not among the ſymbols of any of the deitics) I took * 


E Simulacrum boni Eventus dextra pateram, ſi- f Pag. MCX. 1. | 
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ine-· apple, two of which are alſo upon the face of the capital of 
_ ** f 8 now rather believe they have been deſigned for /picae or 
ars of corn. The repreſentation ſeems to be very nearly the ſame with what 
I obſerved on a fine medal of Auguſtus, which I ſaw at London, where no 
diſtinction of the ſeveral cars appeared. I am alſo of opinion that the ſculp- 
ture, which is between the two heads in the front of the capital, has been a 
mock of corn, though no marks of diſtinction did clearly appear. This ſuits 
bonus Eventns, or bonum Fatum. And Horace joins Ceres (to whom cars 
of corn are alſo ſuitable) with alma Fauftitas *. What Cambden calls a diſh, 
I take to be a wheel; the moſt natural, and diſtinguiſhing ſymbol of Fortune, 


another of the deities to whom this altar is inſcribed. And what he calls a 


goblet (if I miſtake him not) I apprehend to be ſomewhat of a patera or diſh. 
This might perhaps be deſigned to contain the flowers or the wine for the 
Genius". The two full faces on the capital of the front manifeſtly repreſent 
the ſun, It ſeems alſo to be the ſun ſhining, that is in the capital at the 
back of the altar. And perhaps this may repreſent the ſetting, as the others 
the meridian ſun. All theſe ſymbols ſuit well enough the contents of the 
inſcr iption, or the imaginary deitics to whom the altar was dedicated. 


LXIX. I TAKE this to have been an altar erected to the local goddeſs 
S-tlocenia, by L. Abareus a centurion. Mr. Gordon makes them one name 
Lalancus, and omits the c which I ſuppoſe muſt ſtand for centurio, as it 
ſometimes does. | 


THERE is another inſcription found at this place, the original of which is 
loſt. It ſeems alſo to have been exected by another officer, as Cambden reads 
it“, which is as follows: 


BELATV Belatu- 
CADRO cadro 
IVL CI Julius Ci- 
VILIS vilis 
OPT optio 
VSLM votum ſolvit libens merito. 


What the duty of an optio was, has been ſhewn before“. Mr. Canbden ex- 
plains it, praefetFus excubiis, that is, captain of the guard. 


LXX. Ta1s inſcription is in a corona, ſupported by two Victories, which 
is a form we frequently meet with. . calls them two winged genii 
ſupporting a garland ?; but this muſt be a miſtake, for they are plainly female 
figures. The principal thing that concerns this inſcription is to fix the em- 
pcrors, for whoſe honour it was erected. And the words domini noſtri may 
help us as to this matter. I know none more likely than Diocletian and 
Maximian. Spanheim carries this title in the plural no higher than Conſtan- 
tine the great b. But there is an inſcription found at Tadmor, and deſcribed 
in the Phzloſophical Tranſattions", which I believe ought to be read, conſer- 
Vvatores orbis, et propagatores generis humani, domini noſtri, Diocletianus et 
Maximianus fortiſſimi imperatores, &c. But to wave this; 'tis plain in the 
general, that the title mini noſtri is given to thoſe emperors more frequently, 


than to any others, and that they are generally repreſented upon inſcriptions, 
as brave and victorious. 


LXXI. Bs IDEs theſe there were formerly ſeveral ſepulchral ſtones here, 
but only one remains at preſent; the inſcription of which was publiſhed by 


ambden, 
* Odev. lib. rv. 4 Pag. 1012. 
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Cambden *, and lately both that and the ſculpture by Mr. Gordoy YT 
figure on the ſtone I take to be Julia Martima the party deceaſed ; but wh : 
that upon her head is deſigned for, I know not. By the rays iſſuing out fr a 
it, I gueſs it to be the ſetting ſun, an emblem not improper on much un 
occaſion. Mr. Gordon juſtly obſerves, that the figure is very coarſe, and 4 
letters rude like the Gothic character; but he has in the third line of the 
ſcription made that an L which is manifeſtly an 1 in the original. Can 5 
has alſo confuſed the laſt line, and Gruter more?, by making an n at the « 4 
inſtead of 11, The laſt 1 of the three in the laſt line has the numeral frok 
above it, and it appears over that only. No doubt the three 111 have be 
intended both for numerals and to include an M in them. There is "ag 
what of the ſame nature upon an inſcription in Scotland“, where the three 
ſtrokes ſeem to ſtand for ter mille, and ſo to be both numeral, and yet to in. 
clude an M in them for mille. 


THERE was another original of the ſepulchral kind extant when Mr. Cordon 
was at this place ©, which is ſince deſtroyed. He tells us that it was very 
imperfect when he ſaw it; and the copy he has given of it is unintelligible 
only in the general it ſeems to have contained the names and ages of the 
deccaſed. It ſtands thus in him: 


IL SER 
QV \ANAT 
CALAPIADIO 
BVIT CAIA 
XIT ANN 
MORII VI 
DESIDE 
RIS INT 
NON VA. 
The other ſepulchral inſcriptions belonging to this place, which are in 
Cambden*, but the originals loſt long ago, arc theſe which follow: 


D M Dis manibus | 
INGENVI. AN. x. Ingenui annorum decem [or Ingentis vixit annos decem] 
IVL. SIMPLEX PAT ER Julius Simplex pater 
& faciendum curavit. 
Another of them is thus : | 
D M, Dis Manibus 
MORI REGIS Mori . 
FILII HEREDES filtz heredes 
EIVS SVBSTITVE ejus ſubſtitue- 
RVNT VIX. A. LXX. runt vixit annos ſeptuaginta. 


Morus Rex ſeems to have been the name of the perſon deceaſed, whole ſons 
erected this monument. © It was cuſtomary with the antients to erect {e- 
« pulchral monuments for themſelves and families, while they were living 
„ which might poſſibly be the caſe here, with reſpe& to this Morus Rex. 
But the monument he built, might have fallen to decay, or by ſome acci- 


_ dents have been demoliſhed, before his death, and his ſons upon his decealc 


have rebuilt it. The word ſubſtituerunt ſeems to intimate ſomething like 
« this, which ſignifies the putting of ſome perſon, or thing, in the room of 
another, which was there before. So we ſay ſubſtituere judicem; and by 
the Roman law the uſufructuary was obliged ſubſtituere pecora *, ot arvores , 
in the room of ſuch as died. It would be very difficult to put any other 
&© meaning upon fubſtituerunt in this inſcription ; for to take it in the ſenſe 


« of conſtituerunt, is perhaps without example. The perſons, on wot 
| « ACCO 
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following inſcription was erected, were probably of the ſame 

6 2 g — in the third line ſcems to ſtand for REOIS.“ 
| HIC EXSEGERE FATA 
.. ENS SC GERMA .. 
. 8 REG VIX. AN... 

S VIX. A L 
e 
This ſeems to have been a ſepulchral monument for three perſons, but their 
names and ages Arc imperfect. The s in EXSEGERE is plainly redundant, being 


contained in the x. See N. Lxxv. 


D M Diis Manibus 
LVCA. VIX Luca vixit 
ANN an- 
IS xx nis viginti 


Whether. LVCA be the whole name or only a part, is uncertain. 


LXXII. BESIDES theſe inſcriptions there is a ſculpture or two, that de- 
ſerve to be taken notice of, and which Mr. Gordon has already publiſhed 
from the originals *. This female figure with a veſſel in her right hand may 
poſſibly repreſent the goddeſs Setlocenia, mentioned in an inſcription belonging 


to this place N 


LXXIII. Tu is is ſuppoſed to be a Roman bagnio, and the naked figure 
ſeems not much unlike Venus pudica. 


LXXIV. Tais ſtone is built up in the fide of the porch of Mr. Senhouſe's 
ſcat. The learned Dr. Stukeley who . obliged me with his draught of this 
figure is of opinion, that this ſculpture has never been finiſhed. It has indeed 
a rude appearance at preſent, for which reaſon it has been neglected and never 
publiſhed before. But Ithink the later and ruder performances (if we ſuppoſe 
this to have been one of them) ſhould be made publick, as well as thoſe that 
are more antient and elegant; becauſe it is a curioſity to obſerye the diffe- 
rence, and ſee the degeneracy. One cannot now certainly tell upon what 
occaſion this figure has been erected. But as it is common to have ſuch figures 
on funeral monuments ere&ed for horſemen in the army, Iam moſt inclined 
to think that this may have been of that nature. 


Ar Moresby about ten miles ſouth from Elenborough and not far from 
Whitehaven, has been a Roman ſtation or fort, where ſome inſcriptions an 
other antiquities have been found. . 


LXXV. THERE is an Original inſcription yet remaining at a ſtile, in a field 
called Ingcloſe, a little eaſt of Moresby hall, but pretty much effaced and 
broken. Tis ſepulchral, and has contained the name of the perſon deceaſed, 
with his age, and the years he had ſerved in the army. For I take the laſt 
letters in the laſt line but two to have been sri for ſtipendiorum, and wvicſir 
in the following line to ſtand for vixif. © This ſoldier may have had three 
names, the letter for the praenomen ſeems to have been defaced ; the other 
two might be Smerius Tomacius, for Smerius is a family name in Gruter *.” 
I think the fourth and fifth lines muſt have been miles cohortis ſecundae 
Thracum. I prefer ſecundae before primae, though only one 1 appears; becauſe 
there is room for another; and this ſecond cohort of Thracians, according to 


that Moresby was Gabroſentum; yet this may favour the opinion, that Ga- 
broſentum was on the weſtern end of the wall. The head of the deceaſed is 


It. Sept. p. 100, i © Pag. DCCxLIL. 1. 
d 5 N. 4a. | : 8 Ses Book 1. chap. v1t. p. 109. 
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the Notitia, kept garriſon at Gabroſentum*. And though I don't imagine 
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in the pediment at the top, and I believe the inſcription has been 
farther at the bottom. The Q in the laſt line I believe ſtands 


though it be placed before the v for quemgque, yet I believe it is d 
it to the preceding numerals. 


c continued 
Or que; and 
cligned to join 


LXXVI. TuIs appears to be a curious ſculpture, though not exe 


Cuted wi 
a fine taſte, I know not whether it may have been ſepulchral, for oY 
no inſcription upon the ſtone. The drets and ſcroll in the hand look "hy 


torial. The features of the face are become very obſcure. I found this ſio 
at a ſtile near the other. ” 


THe originals of thoſe inſcriptions, which Cambden has given ug 
I could not diſcover; no doubt ſince his time they are loſt or deſtroyed, 
Therefore I give them and his account of them in his own words*, Speaking 
of Moresby he ſays: © There are many remains of antiquity about it in * 
« yaults and foundations of buildings; ſeveral caverns, which they call Pics 
Holes, and ſeveral pieces of ſtones dug up with inſcriptions. Upon one of 
them is LVCIVs SEVERINVS ORDINATVS: upon another con. vii, And! 


„ faw this altar lately dug up * with a little horned image of Silvanus. 


DEO SILVAN . .« Deo Silvano 
COH. 11. LING cohors ſecunda Lingonum 
CVI PRAES . . cui praeeſt 
G. POMPEIVS . Gaius Pompeius M. 
SATVRNINVYS .. . Saturninus. 


« As alſo this fragment, which was copied out and ſent me by J. Fletcher, 
lord of the place: | e | 


„ 


OB PROSPE 

RITATEM 

CVLMINIS 

| INSTITVTI. | 

Tis hard to know what to make of this laſt inſcription, ſince the former 
part is wanting. It ſeems as if ſome edifice had been built or repaired, to 
which it has a reference; and the ſeventh cohort mentioned before (which 
moſt probably was of the twentieth legion detached from Cheſter) might be 
employed in this work, and Severinus have the charge of it. But this is 


_ uncertain. 


As for the altar inſcribed to the god S;/vanus by the cohors ſecunda Lin. 
gonum, there is no difficulty in it except in the fourth line at the end; and 
the M there muſt either have been another name of the commander, or elſe 
there may have been an F after it, for Marci filius. This altar and inſcrip- 
tion to the god Silvanus confirm me in my opinion, that the altar, the capital 
whereof is in the Earl of Rutherglen's poſſeſſion at Cramond, has alſo been 
to the ſame god, and not to Jupiter Hammon. But of this I have ſpoken 
in its proper place. | 


D UR HA M. 


AT South Shields there has been a Roman ſtation, and to this belong the 
three following antiquities. | 


I. Tmis altar was (when I took the draught of it) upon the ſpot, where 


the ſtation has beep, lying at the north-weſt corner. Dr. Hunter has = 


Pag. 1004. | ds See Scotland N. xxvxII. pag. 204- 
» A. D. 1607. 
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o the library at Durham, where I ſaw it when I was laſt there. 
It is of a coarſe brown ſtone, much of the ſame nature with what we fre- 
uently meet with in other Roman altars; though the people here tell me, 
2 ch ſtone is now to be found in theſe parts. The uſual ſacrificing veſſels 
jt upon the ſides of the altar, and the ſacrificing knife upon the back, which 
is not ſo common. There has no doubt been an inſcription upon this altar, 
though it is NOW entirely effaced. Yet as this was the only original I could 
recover belonging to this ſtation, I thought proper to give a draught of it. 


ot it removed t 


IT. BTSID ES this, two other altars have been found at this place; one of 
which, as I am informed, was built up in a quay-wall about forty ycars ago, 
and now is not to be come at. The other was firſt ſent to Tork to Dr. Liſter, 
and ſince his death, as I have been told, was ſent to Norwich to one Mr. 
Giles, and I ſuppoſe is now loſt, Dr. Liſter publiſhed it in the Tranſattions*, 
and from thence it has been inſerted in Cambaen's Britannia, and in Dr. 
Gale's edition of Antonini Itinerarium®. Lhave taken the draught of the altar 
and inſcription from the copy of Dr. Lifter compared. with the others, and 
given a rcading of the inſcription ſomewhat different from Dr. Liſter's, and 
only pricked thoſe letters, or parts of letters, which I imagine ought to be 
ſupplied. As it is not uſual to place the word imperator after the name of 
the emperor, ſo I ſce no occaſion for doing it here, The doctor obſerves 
that this altar might be erected for Caracalla, when going into Caledonia. 
S-vernus is I believe generally joined to Caracalla in the inſcriptions before 
the Caledonian expedition, as he was in the expedition it ſelf. This makes it 
leſs probable that Caracalla is intended in the inſcription. And yet oB RE- 
DITVM, and the titles, pi felicis, don't ſeem to ſuit Marcus Aurelius, nor 
0B REDITVM Commodus, though to him pius felix arc uſually annexed. So 
that I ſuppoſe it yet more improbable that either of theſe is intended. Nor 
do I think there is much in having both PRO SALVTE and og REDITYM in the 
inſcription. It is for his ſafe return: pro ſalute itus et reditus is not uncom- 
mon*. I was told at South Shields that this altar was a very large one, and 
conſequently is here repreſented in proportion leſs than it ſhould be. If we 
underſtand this inſcription of Caracalla, it may ſerve to prove that the ſtation 
at South Shields was not abandoned in his reign, though it is not mentioned 


in the [tznerary. 


III. Tris is a fragment lately diſcover'd. I believe by the remains of the 
pediment which has been at the top, and the imperfect letter which is viſible, 
that it has been ſepulchral. 


IV. AT Ebcheſter ſome Roman antiquitics have been found, which are 
taken notice of by Dr. Hunter in the Philoſophical T ranſattions*. One of 


theſe is a tall altar, but no viſible inſcription upon it. Another is ſaid to be 


a man in a Roman dreſs upon a grave- ſtone near the church door, which 1 
have here repreſented. The image is very obſcure, nor do I ſec how it can 
now be diſcerned, whether it has been male or female ; for there is no in- 
ſcription at all, and the features are quite gone. There have been two dol- 
Phins, one on each fide the image, which is ſomewhat peculiar. When 1 
viewed it, the ſmall figure at the top appeared like. a pinc-apple, or perhaps 
a bunch of cars of corn, and that on the ſide of the image ſeemed deſigned 
tor a wreath. I doubt not but it has been ſepulchral, and that the image 
Was intended to repreſent the perſon deceaſed. * When the antients erected 
© their own tombs in their life time, they often left the inſcriptions, and 
2 ſometimes their effigies, to be cut by their relations or friends after their 
* deceale. So Corius in his deſcription of a large funeral vault, lately diſcovered 

.< near 
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„ near Rome, has given us the draught of a marble coffin with the buſl 
the deceaſed perſon cut upon the fide, but only a round ball for the h 

« which doubtleſs was deſigned to have been afterwards finiſhed, And Upon 
* another there is a whole human figure, finiſhed except the head, which ; 
<« left in the ſame manner with the former. And in ſeveral of the rte 
made in the ſides of the monument, which contained two urns, the 5 
* ſcription is cut over one only, and that part of the ſtone which v. 
placed over the other is empty, the perſon being then living for Whom 
that urn was deſigned *.” 


V. Tats in Cambden * is placed among the Lancheſter inſcriptions, by 
it is plain from Dr. Hunter's account, that it was found at Eöcheſter. |, 
was firſt in the doctor's own poſſeſſion, and is now in the library at urhan, 
It has been a ſepulchral monument, and HAVE is for AvE ; as in Gruter 
MELETINA SVAVISSIMA ©. The cuſtom of thus ſaluting as it were the d 
or taking their laſt farewel of them, is very well known. And it may 'ſeem 
almoſt needleſs to produce any inſtances of it. Thus Aeneas bids an eternal 


adicu to Pallas : 


—— Salve aeternum mihi, maxume Palla, 


Aeternumque vale * ———» 

Thus alſo Achilles ſalutes his dead friend Patroclus : 

| Xaips por w Tle'rpoxas Y ei did as Doporot 5. 
I ſhall not inſiſt on the n0vi//ima verba, ter vocati, &c. But old Priam; 
words ſpoken with reference to this cuſtom are ſo moving, that I muſt beg 
leave to tranſcribe them. . 

Sic o, ſic poſitum adfati diſcedite corpus *, 

There is another ſtone of a like figure, which probably has ſtood beſide it, 
but there never has been any letters upon it. 


VI. Tr1s, according to the account in Camùden , was alſo found in this 
place. It is a ſmall altar erected to the local god Vitires, to whom we find 
a good number of altars inſcribed. The letter a having no tranſverſe, is in- 
cluded in M at the beginning of the third line, and the M and y are connected 


as uſual, The letters are meanly cut; on one fide of the altar is a boar, and 


a toad on the other. It may deſerve to be conſidered, why theſe noxious 
creatures ſhould be repreſented upon the altars. Whether it might be that they 
who erected the altars were much moleſted with them, and addreſſed to the 
deities to be delivered from them. Tis well known that the antients uſed 
* to addreſs to different deities for different benefits, and aſcribe names to 
them ſuited to the favours, which they imagined they received from them, 
* Thus Apollo is ſaid to have been called EuuySevs by the Greeks for deſtroy- 
«ing mice, ou in their language ſignifying a mouſe. And as this country 
might antiently have been infeſted both with boars and toads, the inhabi- 
tants might apply to this god Vitires on that account. And ſince it was 
<* cuſtomary with the Romans to adopt into their worſhip the deities of thoſe 
e nations which they conquered, this Maximus might for that reaſon erect 
an altar to the god Vitires, and cut the figures of theſe two animals upon 
it.“ The figure in the capital of the altar looks like that at the head of 
the ſculpture in number Iv. only this ſeems to approach nearer to the figure | 
of a heart, | 


cc 


VII. Tris is a fragment of a ſtone with an inſcription upon it, which is 
now at this place, in the outſide of a-garden wall, at the end of the town. 


I take it to have been a piece of an altar. It is difficult to make NVMINIBVS 


OCEANI out of it, or to account for it, if it be read ſo d. Poſlibly the * 


* Gor. Monument. libert. &c. Liv. Aug. p. 20. Virg. Aen. 11. 644. 
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in the laſt line may have been part of vitam, that is ob vitam ſervatam, 
or ſome ſuch thing. 


We are alſo told in Cambaden © that an urn was found here of a very 
« uncommon ſhape near a yard high, and not above ſeven inches wide, with 
« 4 little cup in the heart of it; perhaps for an oblation of tears, or of wine 
« and milk, ſuch as the Romans uſed at the burying of their dead.” 


VIIL. Ar Ebcheſter ſeveral ſtones have been found of the centurial kind. 
One was diſcovered a few days before I came there, and is very clear and 
diſtinct, having been erected by the fifth cohort of ſome legion, moſt likely 


of the /egio ſexta victrix. 


IX. Tuts is another centurial ſtone, which I have repreſented at large, in 
order to ſhew that theſe ſtones were generally like what, [I think, our maſons 
call through-ſtones z or however that they were very long and went a great 
way into the wall, twice or thrice as far as the other facing ſtones. Some- 
times they are, as this, in the form of a parallelopiped, and ſometimes of a 
pyramidal form. I can make nothing out of the letters, which appear upon 


this. 


X. Tre four contained under this number arc other centurial ſtones. The 
two firſt and fineſt of them are in the front of a houſe, near the door; but 
not a viſible letter upon them. The next is in the end of a houſe, and whe- 
ther the croſs within be deſigned for an x, cohors decima, or only ornamental, 
I cannot be certain. The laſt with the number four upon it was before the 
door of a dwelling honſe. The ſingle imperfect ſtroke at laſt is to me 
unintelligible. It may be part of an L for /egzonzs. So great a number of 


this ſort of inſcriptions makes it probable that this fort was built by the le- 


gionary cohorts, upon which occaſion theſe ſtones, as uſual, were inſerted in 
the face of the ramparts, or the inſcriptions cut out upon them. 


Ar Lancheſter there has been a very large Roman ſtation and town. Mr. 
Cale in the Philoſophical Tranſactions calls it the caſtra ſtativa, where the 
ſoldiers were quartered in time of peace“. A great many inſcriptions, coins, 
and other Roman antiquitics have been found here, particularly theſe which 
follow, | 


XI. Ta1s and the next are two curious and uſeful inſcriptions, which 
with moſt of the following were made publick in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
attions© from Dr. Hunter, and have moſt of them been inſerted in Cambden®. 
The originals are now in the library at Durham. Mr. Gale thinks that the 
{egio here called Gordiana was the /egio ſexta victrix, which continued ſo long 
in the north, and had its ſtated quarters at Tor-, whilſt the other legions had 
theirs at a much greater diftance*. Yet we have an inſcription at this very 
place by the leg. xx. v. v. which was employed not far from hence in build- 
ing or repairing ſome ſtructure, as appears from the inſcription at Whitley 
caſtlein Northumberland. Theſe inſcriptions are valuable, as they have pre- 
ſerved to us the names of two propraetors, which otherwiſe muſt have been 
loſt. For, as Mr. Gale obſerves, from Virius Lupus who was propractor under 
| Severus in the year 208, to Nonnius Philippus (whom he believes to have 

luccceded the latter of theſe here mentioned) to the ycar 242, the name of 
no other propraetor or legate is any where elſe to be met with“. It is highly 
probable that the two here mentioned immediately ſucceeded one another, 


1 becauls 
48.955. * Phil. Tranſ. N. 357. 
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becauſe both inſcriptions were creed not only under the ſame emperg; by 
under the ſame commander of the cohort, Aurelius Quirinus, who . 
care of both theſe works. This, as Dr. Hunter informs us, was found abou 
an hundred yards caſt from the fort, the other within the fort, which confirms 
Mr. Gale's opinion, that the ſoldiers lodged within the fort. The baſiliate of 
the antients were publick buildings, in which cauſes were heard, and merchant : 
met for buſineſs. They were adorned with pillars and covered walks, . 
truvins has given a deſcription of them *, and ſo has Palladio from him 
This ſtone is broke through the middle, and ſome of the letters are damagey 
or loſt ; but it is eaſy to ſupply them: and this inſcription ſeems rather to be 
worſe cut, and to be the later of the two. As for the PRE for prr and GN 
tor Gneium in the fourth line of the inſcription, it would be caſy to produce 
other parallel inſtances; as alſo of L for /egionzs. But Mr. Ward is incline 
to think, that PRE at the beginning of the fourth line was not deſigned for 
per, and that the following word ſhould not be read Gneium, but Egnatium, 2 
name that frequently occurs in Gruter. His reaſon for reading it thus is; 
that in all ſuch mixtures of ſmaller letters againſt the middle of larger in the 
<« ſame word, the word always begins with a letter of the larger ſize. And as for 
« the x, he imagines it was not intended to ſerve both words, by being read 
« twice ; becauſe in ſuch caſes, which are very rare, the letter to be repeated 
is always found in a complex character? . He ſuppoſes therefore, that either 
© there has been a ſmall E between PR, which is now defaced ; or that it 
« was deſigned to be put there, but was forgot, as it caſily might be.” 


XII. So much has been ſaid already concerning this inſcription under the 
former and another in Northumberland *, that little more need be added here. 
It may not be amils to obſerye, that the emperor's name is here at length 
Antonius, as tis printed alſo in the Faſti conſulares. We have likewiſe ſome 
other inſtances of it in Montfaucon*. Mr. Gale ſays that the armamentaria 
ſignify the arſcnal, and principia the quarters either of the legionary ſoldiers 
called the principes, or the place where the enſigns were kept. But from a 
paſſage in Tacitus, one would rather conclude the latter to be the general's 
pavilion. | 


XIII. I BELIEVE this was ſet up by the ſame cohort as the two former. 
It is much of the ſame ſort with thoſe, which I have frequently obſerved to 
be erected by legions and cohorts in the face of ſome work they were building, 
The laſt letter has been miſtaken for ar, but in the original it is evidently 
an 1 with the uſual numeral ſtroke above it, and ſo can be nothing elſe but 
cohors prima. 


XIV. I KNow not what cohort Publius Aelius Atticus commanded, who 


| erected this altar. The word praefectus without any thing following is not 


uncommon in inſcriptions i. The perſon where 1 lodged at Lancheſter told 
me, that this altar was found at the caſt end of a ſquare room, which they 
diſcovercd within the ſtation ; and the back of the altar is undreſſed. I know 
not whether or no the figure between the two leayes in the capital can be 
deſigned for the ſun, 


XV. THis ſtone looks like a pedeſtal, and ſeems by its regular ſquare 
cavity at the top to have had ſomething fixed upon it, but it is nothing like 
the baſe of an altar. The letters are tolerably well cut. I at firſt was doubt- 
ful if the firſt line might have been Genzio praetoris ; but upon examining the 


original, 
2 Lib. v. c. 1. In ipſis principiis ſtuprum auſa. Hiſt. Lib. 1. 
d Lib. III. c. 19. | cap. 48. Br 
© See Somerl. Iv. Middleſex inſcript. &c. See Phil. Tranſ. N. 266. and Cambden Brit. 
d N. Lxxxix. P. 95 1. 
© Gruter, p. CCLXXI1. 1. 132 37 40 f. + See Cumberland N. XVIII. 
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original, 1 ſaw every letter very plain, and was convinced that there neither 
* 


was, nor ever had been an s at the end. I then thought it might be a flat- 
7 


f ; un- named practor, as if he was their genius or 
1 __ — — pf rr Mir. IWard judges this too high a com- 
2 * oy be paid by a tribunc to a practor, and obſcrves, that Genius is 
4 — name frequent in Gruter. It is therefore my preſent opinion, that 
this ſtone has ſuſtained ſome pillar, or ſomewhat of that nature, and that the 
monument has been erected to the honour of Genius the practor. © If we read 
« yotum poſuit, the word votum mult by a trope be taken here for the thing 
« yowed*® ; as upon another inſcription we have memoriam poſiut, for monu- 
« mentum* ; and upon another Vorum fecit 55 which expreſſion in the common 
« ſenſe is not to pay a vow, but to make it. And thus Virgil ſeems to have 
« uſed the word votum, when he ſays, | | 

« Luſtramurque Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras“. 
« And likewiſe Petronius in the following pallage, 

Stipant graves 

« Equi receſſus Danat, et in voto latent *. 
« Where the ſame thing is twice repeated in different words, and both er; 
« and voto denote the wooden horſe, which the Greeks pretended to conſecrate 
« to Pallas: Votum pro reditu ſimulant. This compliment is paid by 
Claudius Epaphroditus Claudianus the tribune of the firſt or ſecond cohott of 
the Lingones. The ſecond cohort of theſe people was in Britain, as appears 
from other inſcriptions : and in Cambden a ſmaller 1 is ſet before the other 
in this inſcription, ſo as to make it plainly the ſecond. There is I think room 
for it upon the ſtone, but the part where it ſhould be is broken or worn. 


XVI. Tur corona here is ſupported by two winged Vickories with the 
uſual ſymbols and the uſual drapery and attitude. The boar within way im- 
ply that it has been erected after ſome victory over the Caledonians by this 
legion. The ſtone is broken quite through; but the letters notwithſtanding 
are very viſible, and none of them loſt in the breach. 


XVI=. Tur judicious antiquary Dr. Hunter of Durham was ſo obliging 
as to ſend me the copy of this inſcription, which I found to be very exact, 
when I compared it with the original. The doctor ſuppoſes it has been 
affixed to the face of an altar, and that the holes in the firſt line have been 
for this purpoſe. The plate is of gold, but very thin, weighing juſt two 
guincas; and the letters, which is very peculiar, are raiſed by an impreſſion 
made on the inner fide by ſome proper inſtrument. The plate is ſo thin, 
that in ſome places it is ſtruck quite through by the tool that has been uſed 
for railing the letters. It may be queſtioned whether we are to read Martz 
Auguſto, and ſuppoſe the emperor to be repreſented as it were under the 
image or notion of the god of war; or Marti Auguſti, and to ſuppoſe the 
emperor to be the favourite of Mars, or Mars to be the emperor's favourite 
deity, But as to this matter I ſhall only refer to what has already been ſaid 
in a parallel caſes. The cut of the letters, particularly of the 6, looks like 
the lower empire; but I know no evidence whereby the particular emperor 
can be determined with any great probability. We have ſeveral other altars 
at this place inſcribed alſo to Mars, which have been taken notice of before. 
I have only to add, that according to Dr. Hunter's account in his letter to 


me; © This plate was found in the year 1716, in a hcap of rubbiſh caſt out 


* to clear an old foundation, without the fortification of the garriſon, a little 
* louth from the balneum.” pag Fr” 


; XVII. THis 
; 1 aL . : : Satyr. cap. 49. 
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XVII. THr1s and the next are dedicated to Mars, and both but mean! 


performed. There is no name upon this, ſo we cannot tell by whom ir by 
creed. 


XVIII. THe name of the perſon who dedicated this is Caius Aurelins . but 
who he was, I ſuppoſe, is unknown. This ſmall altar has a patera on one ſide 
and a praefericulum on the other. , 


XIX. TH1s is inſcribed to the local god Vitires, but by whom is not (aig 


XX. THE: three marked with this number are all of them ſmall Altars 
which have no viſible inſcriptions upon them. They haye, 1 believe, been 
publiſhed only by Mr. Gordon. That to the right has three female figures 
which he very probably ſuppoſes to be ſome of the matres*. The next has 
a toad on one ſide, and the uſual facrificing inſtruments on the other. I have 
only repreſented that fide with the toad, as being more curious. The lat 
has a pediment ſupported by two. rude pilaſters. 3 


XXI. Tunis ſmall altar with the boar on the ſide, and the inſcription much 
effaced, is alſo ranked among theſe Lancheſter inſcriptions. Mr. Ward* ſuppoſes 
ce this altar might be erected to the god Vitires, and that the letters vir were 
upon the firſt line, as we find them before“. The ſecond line is plainly 
« vVotum, and the remaining letters upon the third line, he thinks, may be 
<« part of ſolvit. This conjeQture is favoured by another inſcription of this 
county upon an altar dedicated to this deity, which has a boar upon one 
e fide*®”, But I think it more likely, that the latter part of the inſcription 


has been the name of the perſon crefting the altar. The laſt letters are obſcure 
and doubtful. | 


XXIX. Th1s muſt have been the figure of the goddeſs Fortune ſeated. The 
wheel that is by her ſide, and the cornu copiae ſhe has in her left hand, and 
the globe at her foot on the other ſide, do all ſhew it to be Fortune, tho 
one of her arms as well as her head be now broken off. There are ſeveral 
altars in this collection at Durham infcribed to Fortune. We have one in it 
found at this ſame ſtation of Lancheſter inſcribed Fortunae Auguſti*. Perhaps 
this has been the image of that Fortune; and by this image, with a globe at her 
foot, may be expreſſed the emperor's univerſal dominion. The modern letters, 
that are now cut out on the baſe, may eaſily at firſt view deceive one into an 
opinion, that the image is not Roman or antique. But this only ſhews when 
it was found, and by whom; namely in the year 1700, by Henry Ornsby of 
Lancheſter, whoſe wife's name was Elizabeth. To diſguiſe this figure farther, 
there ſtands on it a Mercury's head, as is plain from the petaſus. So that | 
look upon it as certain, that the head and the body have belonged to different 
figures; tho' now the one is generally ſet upon the other. This image of 
Fortune I take to be the ſame with a figure in Mr. Gordon, which J can 
find no where explained. He has made the proportion by much too large 
for the reſt of the figures, and poſlibly had forgot the dimenſions. 


XXII. BeS1DES theſe already mentioned, which are now at Durban, 
there are ſome curioſitics remaining yet in the ſtation or town; and among the 
reſt, this large ſtone almoſt like a mortar. What uſe it has been for, 1s hard 
to determine, Some of the people call it a font; others, who are more 
skilled, think it has been deſigned to hold water for the Roman luſtrations. 


% 


1 XXIII. Tu!ö 
2 It. Sept. plate xl. at p. 94. « N. vi. | 

d See Northumberland, n L. N. xiv. ; 

N. xix. f Plate xxX1v. fig. 1. inſerted at p. 100. 
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Chap.3- and ſculptures in Durham. 


repreſents a curious ſculpture, which is on a ſtone built up 
rigs = OS church. It is much like that at Netherby *, though — 
in Ome difference in the drapery, and here is no corona on the head, but only 
Ye e plaited. believe this to be a genius as well as the other, or at leaſt 
the emperor repreſented as * 


XXV. HERE is a ſmall altar which was in a ſtone wall inclofing a field 
called Broomlawe, near the ſtation, belonging to Mr. Rowland Wilkinſon, but 
have now got it into my on poſſeſſion. The inſcription has ſuffered very 
much by the weather. The remains of it look likeſt DEO MARTI ; but it 
can't now inform us by whom it was conſecrated. Tho the laſt viſible letters 
look like Acilius, a common Roman name, and which I think occurs in an- 


other of our inſcriptions *. 


XV. Tue capital of this altar, and a ſmall part of the inſcription is 
broken off and loſt, and the want of it occaſions ſome difficulty as to the 
reading. When I firſt ſaw this ſtone, it was built up in the wall of an in- 
cloſure. 1 viewed it ſeveral times in this ſituation ; but then nothing appeared 
but the imperfect Greek inſcription, the oppoſite part of the ſtone being entirely 
under cover, and built up within the wall. I at firſt view concluded it to 
be Greek, but could diſcover no ſatisfactory reading. When I had purchaſed 
the ſtone, and got it into my own poſſeſſion, I was much ſurprized to ſee a 
Latin inſcription on the oppoſite part of the altar. Which is the face, and 
which the back of this altar, or whether like Janus bifrons, it was deſigned 
to be double-faced, I ſhall not pretend to determine. However, to have 
inſcriptions both behind and before is a ſingular curioſity, of which I remember 
no parallel inſtance in Britain, unleſs the beautiful altar in Cumberland“ be 
taken for ſuch. But to have two ſuch inſcriptions in two different languages 
is yet more remarkable. Some ſuſpect the Greek inſcription not to be genuine, 
or that it has been added by a different hand, and at a different time from 
the Latin. But I ſee no juſt reaſon to entertain this ſuſpicion 3 becauſe I 
cannot diſcern by whom, or with what view, it could have been added. 
So little was this altar regarded or valued, that according to the uſual fate 
of ſuch monuments, it was uſed as a common ſtone in a wall. The high 
prices of curious Roman coins have produced a great many forgeries contrived 
very artfully ; but the little regard that has been had for monuments of 
ſtone, renders us more ſecure of their being altogether genuine. But to return 
from this digreſſion. The ſight of the Latin inſcription enabled me to read 
the remains of the Greek one (I humbly think) with great probability; for 
take the greateſt part of the one to be much the ſame with the other, ex- 
cepting the different language and character. I ſhall firſt therefore ſpeak to 
the Latin inſcription, as being more eaſy and perfect. It appears plainly from 
this, that the altar has been erected by one Titus Flavins Titianus a tribune, 
but no cohort is mentioned which he commanded. There are ſeveral conſuls 
of the name Titianus, but the other names are different from that of our 
tribune. Tiberius Fabius Titianus appears five times in the Faſti, and at ſuch 
a diſtance of time as to make it probable that they were five different perſons. 
This made me ſuſpicious that the r in our inſcriptions was to be read Tiberius, 
and that the following name might be Fabius. But the FL is fo diſtin& on the 
ſtone, as to leave no room for a doubt. I find Poſtumius Titianus was conſul 
in the year 301, in the time of Diocletian and Maximian. And Almeloveen 
conjectures that this may be the ſame with one 1 is called in Gruter*© 
T. FL. POSTVMIVS TITIANVS. This comes ncarcit the names of our tribune, 


but there is no arguing from hence with any probability, that theſe two 
| . Titiani 


* Cumberland, N. xl. ix. 
. See before, p. 272. 
Northumberland, N. xcyiII. 


d N. LxvIII. 
Pag. CCCCLIX. 7. 
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Titiani lived at or near the ſame time. But thus much for the 
this altar; the principal queſtion is, to whom it has been 1 
have little to guide us in this, but the letters P10 at the top 
tain and diſtinct. I thought of Antoninus Pins and other empe 
living or dead and deified this epithet pius has been applicd, ſuch as Der 
Conſtantio pio and others. Baron Clerk was fo obliging as to (vn, 100 
ſeveral conjectures about this Latin inſcription, a copy of which Itranimine 
to him. Among other things this very learned antiquary ſuppoſes that * 
may be a part of Aeſculapio. This conjecture is more agreeable and falt 
factory, than any thing that has occurred to my ſelf or been offered he . 
other. I think by the proportion of the altar, that there is not 
line of the inſcription wanting, which might be filled up with A 
with DEO AESCVLA. 


Deron ercging 
nicribed. e 


by any 
above one 
ESCYLA, or 


As for the Greek inſcription I believe it has ſtood thus when entire: 


EP corn Pro ſalu- 
PIAC. T. ®AAOY te Titus Fla- 
loc TITIANO vius Titianus 
C XIAIAP tribu- 
XOC uus 


I obſerve that there are five lines in the Greek inſcription, and but four re. 
maining in the Latin, and that the ſtone is rather higher on the ſide of the 
Greek inſcription than on the other. This induces me to think, that the 
imperfect remains at the top have been a part of the firſt line of this Inicrip, 
tion. I necd ſay nothing to ſhow how ſuitable this reading is to the remains 
on the ſtone, and to the Latin inſcription on the other ſide. Both the one 
and the other I think appear at firſt ſight. That there were ſome here in 
this part of the iſland who were willing to pay regard to the gods who pre- 
ſided over health and recovery, appears from the ſculpture at Riſmgham in 
Northumberland. NXiXiapgges is the Greek word that generally correſponds 
to 7ribunus in Latin. In the new teſtament 5 qiA;apags is rendered 7ribunus 
and oTeipe cohors by ſeveral*. This is the ſecond inſtance of the Greek cha. 
rater uſed in ſuch inſcriptions in Britain, the other is the famous altar at 
Corbridge®. No doubt they have been erected by ſome auxiliaries which 
came from Greece or the neighbourhood of it, ſuch as the Thracians, &c. 
ſome cohorts of which were in Britain. | | 


XXVI. WHen firſt I faw this ſtone, it was in the corner of a cloſe belonging 
to Nicholas Greenwell, not far from the former. The upper part was broken 
off and built up in the wall, and the inſcription covered. But upon removing 
it out of the wall, and comparing the two parts together, I perceived they 
had been originally united. I have ſince this got both the pieces into my 
own poſſeſſion, and ſo have had an opportunity of placing one upon the other. 
When this was done I found they tallied with ſo much exactneſs, as to render 
it abſolutely certain that they have originally made up one and the ſame altar. 
This altar is inſcribed to Jupiter optimus maximus; and has been erected, 
as I take it, by the vexillation of an equeſtrian cohort of the Farduli-Cranti, 
people of Spain. The firſt word in the ſecond line muſt, I think, have been 
VEXILLATIO ; and the o perhaps has been a little one, and added near the top 
of the 1, as we ſometimes find it. I once thought I diſcerned it there, but 
own my {cif jealous that my imagination aſſiſted my eye-ſight. The next 


| word is plainly cohors; but who the people have been, of which this cohort 


conſiſted, muſt be more diſtinctly conſidered. When ! firſt viewed the two 
pieces as they lay ſeparate, I read the name Yardiorum. Theſe arc 2 
people of Dalmatia, mentioned with ſome variation of the name by 
Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy. But ſince I got them home, and put them 
| together; 

* See N. xct1. # Northumberland, and the ob- = See Synopſ. Critic. in Joh. xv111. v.12. adele, 
ſervations upon it, pag. 238, 239. Places. 
| © Northumberland, N. cv1. 2 
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ap- 3 
A at by the largeneſs of the interval there muſt have 
I together; — NN and ay the third line. I have alſo diſcovered 
two ber of an v after the Þ beſides the imperfect letter before the o. 1 
the ſure 1 therefore but the Name is Vardulorum. The two firſt letters in the 
make no 7 which there are any remains, ſcem plainly to have been CR, which I 
* e to have been the initial letters of the name Cranei, and 
3 would _ 4 Vardulorum-Craneorum or ef Craneorum, if my firſt con- 
co have r cerning CRANEIS in the Riecheſter inſcription * could have been ſup- 
jecture 9 that being rejected, I am more at a loſs for any probable reading of 
ported- f the inſcription now before us. I would gladly ſtill make uſe of the one 
this part o the other. And therefore if conſecraneis be read in the former, I am 
We 452 Key 4 ed to ſuppoſe CR to be ſome part of an abbrevation of the ſame word 
5 . Poſſibiy it has been cs CR, Which ſupply ſeems not unſuitable to the 
in this. pace on the ſtone; and perhaps ET has been at the end of the preceding 
vacant ova of the ſame ſize. Thus it would be Vardulorum et conſecraneorum 
Hay Vardulorum cum conſecraneis in the other. EQ in this fourth line is 
= in 25 — for equeſtris or equit um. The character at the end of this line is much 
4 1 with an M that is uſed for mille in one of the inſcriptions at GI 
AS 4 but that it here ſignifies a thouſand horſe, is more than I dare venture 
8. We have ala and cohors milliaria and millenaria in Vegetius and 


tis. Goltzius in his Theſaurus has alſo cohors millenaria. Titianus 
1 inſcription is ſtiled gAiepyes: Poſſibly this might be the mil- 
jenary cohort which he commanded. 


XXVIL Ar firſt view this ſeemed to be an altar with an urn upon the top; 
but 1 found it to be ſomewhat like a flower-por placed upon a ſquare ſtone, 
which 1 ſuppoſe has been ſet for ornament in ſome proper place. And by the 
hole in the bottom it appeared to have been fixed upon ſomething elſe. 


Ar Bincheſter, near Biſhop- Aukland, ſeveral Roman antiquities have been Bincheſtt, 
found, as coins (called Bincheſter pennies) urns, and a cornelian . Dr. Hun- | 
ter is of opinion, that there has alſo been a conſiderable pottery at this place. 

He has ſeveral pieces of pots found here with ſome imperfect figures on them; 
and one piece had AMANDVS (probably the name of the potter) inſcribed, which 
is now in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Oxford. Here too were dug up ſome 
Roman altars, which I ſhall next deſcribe. 


XXVIIL Tuis is built up in the court wall near the gate on the right 
hand, as you enter. Camden ſaw and publiſhed it, but not very correctly, 
nor with the implication of the letters*. Dr. Gale has given a more exact 
copy of it*, from whence it has been inſerted in the laſt edition of Camden. 
The only difficulty in the reading lies in the implication at the end of the 
ſccond and beginning of the third line. And theſe by the courſe of the in- 
ſcription ſhould expreſs the tribe, or the name of the father of this Quintianus, 
and ſo I have read it; the third line ſeems to begin with FIL connected to- 
gether. The T at the top of the o (or rather ) is probably intended for 
the firſt letter in the ſecond ſyllable of Quinti. The name Quintianus occurs 
in another inſcription in this ſame county“, and in the Faſti conſulares one 
Lucius Ragonius Urinatius Quintianus was conſul in the year 235. This 
I fancy, by the note in the margin of Camden, has been ſuppoſed to be the 

perſon, 


* See Yorkſhire N. x. The form of the name names the Varduli as one Nation. Pp 300. 
Varduli-Cranei is the ſame with Bituriges-Cubi. * See Northurnberland N. xcv#. pag. 242. 
But My. Gale 7407 obſerves that, the Grovii in Scotland N. vII. 

Spain are too far diſtant from the Varduli to be wnited See Camden, p. 946. 
with them in the ſame common name; as alſo that Pag. 775. edit. 1695. 
there is not the ſame reaſon for it in this caſe as Anton. Itin. p. 11. 
n the other : for there are in Gaul two nations f Pag. 945. 

of the Bituriges, viz. Bituriges-Cubi and Bituri- u N. XXII. 
ge5-Vopiſci;z whereas Pomponius Mela expreſſly 
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erſon, for beneficiarius is omitted in his copy. © There; 
: CL in the — line ſtands for Claudia 3 which way Ce oo 
« inſcriptions in Gruter. And there was an inſcription before — Fas 
« of Cumberland juſt in this form: Marcus Cenſorius Mar; filtus Fes 
C tribu] Cornelianus *.” oltingg 


XXIX. Tn1s next was lying looſe in the kitchen, when I ſaw 
I remember that it has been made publick before. It is an altar 
Deae Matres, erected by one Gemellus; or Gaius Emellus as Mr 
jectures from the name Emellus in Gruter *. 


it, nor dg 
Had cos. 


XXX. Tuis altar is built up in the court wall; but the inſcri 


faced, and no letters left upon it, but the uſual four at laſt, v. s. "Ix IS el 


M. 


XXI. We have here the repreſentation of two altars, one of which w 
lying looſe on the ground in the yard, and the other built up in the cour wal 
That which lay looſe has a capital that is ſomewhat ſingular, with 2 ”* 
ſericulum on one fide, and a patera on the other. That in the wall i; * 
ſimple and plain. I ſhould ſcarce have given a draught of either, but that 
I am perſuaded on one of them has been the inſcription we meet With in 
Camden, the original whereof I can no where elſe diſcover. And 1 think it 
more probable it has been upon the leſſer altar, built up in the wall of the 
court, becauſe the plane of this is taller, and ſo more likely to contain the num» 
ber of lines; and the other has probably been dug up later; the altars thut 
were diſcovered before Camden's time, and had any inſcriptions upon then 
having been deſignedly built up in the wall of the court. However as neither 
of theſe at preſent have any veſtiges of letters upon them, I muſt take the 
of the inſcription intirely from Camden, who ſays that it was imperfect eyen 
in his time, but according to his reading it is as follows“: | 


TRIB. COHOR, I tribunus cohortis primae 
caßk ro. Cartou . 
MARTI VICTOR I Marti viftort 
GEN10 LOCI. Gento loci 
ET BONO et bono 
EVENTVI. Eventui. 


That the Romans made an imaginary god of bonus Eventus is certain“. And! 
have ſome jealouly that inſtead of Cartoviorum we ſhould read Cornoviorum; 
the cobors Cornoviorum is in the Notitia, and was at Pons Aelii. 


XXXII. Tals ſtone was found near Piercebridge, not far from Matling- 
ſtreet. It has been publiſhed by Mr. Thoresby *,as al ſo in the later editions of Can. 
den, and is inſerted by Dr. Gale in his Antonini Itinerarium s. It is a funeral 
monument erected to one Condatus in the uſual tenour of ſuch inſcriptions. 
I wonder therefore that not only Mr. Thoresby, but alſo the learned and ju- 
dicious Dr. Gale ſhould take it for the name of a place, which does not ule to 
be inſerted in this kind of inſcriptions 3 and that they ſhould ſuſpect it to be 
the Condate in the Itinerary, which by all circumſtances appears to be in 
Cheſhire. As Condatus is the name of the deceaſed, ſo Artontus Quintianus 
are two names of the perſon who erected the altar, and 1 ſuppoſe MEN 
to be a third name of the ſame perſon. The line in the baſe 1 have ven- 
tured to read Ex fuſſu ſuſteptum ſoluit libenti ' animo z becauſe it Was 
common for them to pretend, that they took a vow upon them by thc 
| | command 

N. LxIII. Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 


Pag. DcxLv. 2. Pag. 940. 
© Pag. 945. Pag. 50. 
« See Cumberland N. Lxv111. pag. 221. | 


Chap. 3: and ſculptures in Weſtmorland. 


mand or order of ſome deity. Parallel inſtances of this kind may be ſeen 
2 collection.“ Mr. Ward reads the letters Ex C C IM: ex Chari//imae 
T conjugis impenſa ; and ſo refers ex Juſſu ſuſceptum on the baſe to the order 
« of the widow, who not being prelent deſired this Quintianus, a friend or 
« relation of her deceaſed husband, to erect this monument at her expence. 
« In Manutius c c ſtand for chariſſima conjux ; but if any think them put for 
« contubernalium here, the ſenſe will not be incongruous. Kennet has contu- 
bernales imperatoris * 3 but he produces no authority for it, and I think it is 
without probability. It was not uncommon for them to erect ſepulchral mo- 
numents and altars near a river and a military way, though it might not be 
very near to a ſtation ; ſo that It 1s not neceſlary barely upon this account to 
ſuppoſe there has been a ſtation either at or ncar the place, Where this altar 
was found; but other evidences put it out of doubt that there was, as I ſhall 


have occaſion to ſhew in another place. 


WESTMORL A ND. 


THE county of Meſtmorland affords no great number of Roman inſcrip- 
tions, but there are ſome in it worth our notice. As ſoon as the military way, 
which comes from Carliſle, has well entered this county, it comes to Brougham- 
caſtle ; where, as appears by all the uſual evidences; there has been a ſtation, 
the preſent caſtle (now alſo in ruins) ſtanding within it. Some coins and 
urns have been found here, as alſo ſome Roman ſtones and inſcriptions, 


I. Tunis is a fragment of a ſmall and imperfect altar, which has little cu- 
rious on it; for the perſon's name by whom it has been creed for himſelf 
and his, is broken off at the top. The form and ſize of the ſtops may de- 
ſerve obſervation. 


II. Tr1s belongs alſo to the ſame ſtation, as appears from Cambden's ac- 
count of it*. The ſtone, which I have given the draught of, is at preſent 
at Appleby ; but I will not vouch for its being the original, which Cambden 
ſaw, or at leaſt mentions. It was found in the year 1602, near the con- 
flucnce of the rivers Loder and Eimot, near this ſtation. It is in honour of 
the emperor Conſtantine the great, and of a later date than that which was 
found upon the wall, and may be ſeen in this collection“; as is manifeſt from 
the title Auguſto. | 


2.97 


Brougham-caſtle. 


UNDER this ſtone had been another inſerted in the wall, whence the in- 


ſcriptions at Appleby were taken, though now they are lying looſe upon the 
ground. The inſcription on this other ſtone is modern, and I ſuppoſe has 
been done by Mr. Bainbrigg. It runs thus: 
H. L. INVENT, E. Hic lapis inventus eſt 
BROVONACI.' Brovonact. 


So I ſuppoſe it muſt be read. He took Brovonacum to be the name, and 
Broiigham the place. 


To this ſame ſtation muſt be referred another inſcription, whoſe original 
| would gladly have recovered, but could not. According to Burton and 
Cale it was found near Lowther*®, or at leaſt was to be ſeen there. But 1 
Was told of two or three ſtones with inſcriptions upon them, which the maſons 


had lately deſtroyed at Appleby, and perhaps this might be one of that num- - 


ber. The copy of the inſcription is doubtleſs incorrect, which runs thus: 


„ DEABVS 
* See Scotland N. xxx. pag. 205. See alſo Pag. 998. 
Cambden edit. 1695. p. 605. and Montfaucon Northumberland Lxx. 


Tom. I. part. 1. liv. 2, ch.4. pl. 18. Burton Anton. It. p. 49. Gale Ant. It. p. 7. 
Romae antiquae notitia. Part 11, book ty. ch. 12. Ar oh 
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DEABVS MATRIBVS | 
TRAMAI. VEX. CERMA 
p. v. R. D. PRO. SALVTE 

RFVS. L. M. 
Dr. Gale's remark upon it is this:“ I read (ſays he) Bramae vevillatio Ger 
& nanorum. The Deae Matres were in great eſteem among the Germans 8 
« appears from many inſcriptions in Grater and Reineſius*.” But it is evident 
from the inſcription now at Great Sallield in Cumberland” that the true 
reading muſt be Deabus TRAMAR for tramarinis. The letters and ſtops in 
the beginning of the third line are certainly wrong, and perhaps it has been 
no more than NoRVM, that is, vexillatio Germanorum ; and the 5 in the lat 
line may have been a r, ſo that the whole inſcription has ſtood thus: 


DEABVS MATRIBVS Deabus matribus 
TRAMAR. VEX. GERMA tramarinis vexillatio Germa- 
NORVM PRO SALVTE | norum pro ſalute 
Rp. v. s. L. M. reipublicae votum ſolvit libens merito. 


The words vexillatis Germanorum may ſerve to illuſtrate, and be illuſtrated 
by, a paſſage or two in Suetonius and Tacitus. For we have vexillatio Ger. 
manorum in the one, and Germanorum vexilla in the other * Some read 
Germaniciorum, or Germanicorum in Suetonius ; but I think the evidence that 
appears here is deciſive in favour of Germanorum. ' Excepting the Germans 
we ſeldom or never have the vex://atio of any but legionary ſoldiers, either 
in the Roman hiſtorians, or any of our Roman inſcriptions in Britain. Ire. 
member none in this collection, but the vexillatio Vardulorum Crancorum; 
which is not altogether certain, and if it was ſure, muſt be of horſe. The 
Germans ſeem to be ſpoken of as fit for expedition, and are particularly on 
ſeveral occaſions famed for their ſwimming. Tacitus tells us © that the Roman 
« ſoldicrs being loaded with their arms were afraid to ſwim, but the Germans 
« were accuſtomed to it, and qualified for it by the lightneſs of their arms 
« and tallneſs of their bodies ©.” If the notion of verxillarii and vexillatio 
which I have already endeavoured to cſtabliſh be right*f, we may hence be 
furniſhed with a good reaſon, why there ſhould be vexillations of Germans, 
rather than of any other auxiliary forces. 


III. Tr1s is an altar found at the ſtation near Kirby Thure or Whelp-caftle. 
It is at preſent built up in the end of the old ſchool-houſe at Appleby. The 
meaning of the words votum fecit upon this inſcription has been explained 
before ®, 


UNDpEexr this is another modern ſtone with this inſcription upon it: 
H. M. EST Hoc monumentum eſt 

GALLAGI. Gallagi. 
The deſign of it is to ſignify that this monument Was found at J/help-caſtle, 
which has paſſed current for Gallagum ever ſince Cambden ſtamped it with 
his authority. This I ſuppoſe has been alſo done by the famous Mr. Bainbrigg, 
whom Cambden calls a very learned perſon, and ſays that he tranſcribed ſeycral 
antient inſcriptions for him, and had removed ſome into his own garden“. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactious we have an account by Mr. Thomas 
Machil of another imperfe& inſcription, which was upon the bottom of a 


platter. The letters were theſe : . . . - TIAN IMT. . . This Mr. Machil 
ſuppoles 


Lego Bramae vexillatio Germanorum. Deae Germanos fluminibus ſuetos levitas mom 4 
Matres a Germanis eximie cultae ſunt, ut ex multis proceritas corporum attollit. Tac. Hiſt. Lib. v. 
inſcriptionibus apud Gruterum et Reineſium patet. c. 14. 


* + p- 7. e A 5 P. 96. 
Sueton. in Galb. c. 20. n Pag. 991. | * 
4 Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. 1. c. 70. N. 158. 


Miles Romanus armis gravis et nandi pavidus; 1 


Chap.3. and ſculptures in Weſtmorland. 


ſuppoſes to have been Domitianus imperator. But theſe letters make a part 
of the name of ſome other emperors, to whom it may be applicd with much 


greatcr probability. 


Bes1DES theſe inſcriptions, ſome coins, urns, and other Roman antiquities 
have been alſo found at this placc. 


IV. To this ſame ſtation alſo I ſhall refer the inſcriptions upon the rock 
at Crawdundale-waith, which is not far from it. Mr. Bainbrigg thought it 
proper to take on another ſtone a copy of the two inſcriptions comprehended 
under this number, and to build it up in the ſame wall with the others. He 
has copied them, as if they had been but a ſingle inſcription, and has put under 
it this memorandum: | 

Q. S. s. S. AP 
CRAWDVNDALE : 
Which I read: . - | 
Quae ſupra ſeripta, ſunt apud Crawdundale. 
In this copy is alſo added in a line at the bottom, what was taken to be the 
names of the conſuls, but now is almoſt effaced upon the rock. In Camden 
the words are, 
CN. OCT, cor. coss. 

And in Mr. Bainbrigg's copy they are the ſame. But by Cambden's account 
they ſeem to have been on another different rock near to this and to the 
following number. However I ſuppoſe the names have been taken for Octavius 
and Cotta; but neither the time, nor praenomen will anſwer; nor can I find 
any conſuls of the like names, that will come within the due compaſs of time: 
ſo that I.can't but ſuſpect there has been a miſtake in the tranſcript. The 
two inſcriptions are both but rude, and the upper one eſpecially ſeems to have 
been worked with a common pick, or ſome ſuch tool. They are now upon 
two diſtin pieces of the rock, that have fallen off from the grand one, and 
are laid one upon the other, as here repreſented. In Cambaen the firſt word 
of the ſecond line is read praefectus, which differs from his copy. Indeed in 
the copy upon the ſtone at Appleby it is ECTVs, but this is taking much too 
great a liberty, when it is Essvs fo diſtinctly in the original. I therefore ra- 
ther take this to be part of another name of Farronius, perhaps Leſſus, which 
which we have in Gruter*. The c which in Cambden's copy is prefixed to 
Varronius is now ſcarce diſcernible. It does not appear to me from the in- 
ſcription what office this Y/arronins bore in the legion, or whether any at all; 
_ unleſs the c that ſtands before the name Farronius ſhould be read centurio. 
The ſhape of the E at the beginning of the ſecond line is remarkable. Aelius 
Lucanus is alſo made praefectus legionis in the reading in Cambden; but in 
the original it is neither a , as in the copy at Appleby, nor an x only, as in 
the copy in Cambden, but TR, which I think muſt ſtand for tribunus. The 
C at the end is read in Cambden, caſtrametati ſunt. If that be the word, I 


ſhould rather chuſe the ſingular caſtrametatus eſt, and ſuppoſe them not only 
two inſcriptions, but alſo cut at diffcrent times. 


V. THis is upon the face of the grand rock. The c and other imperfect 
letters below have perhaps been the names of the conſuls taken notice of in 
Cambaen, and fo they muſt have belonged to this, rather than the former in- 
(criptions, but I have already ſpoke to this matter. 


IT is not improbable theſe inſcriptions were cut, when the Romans were 
gctting ſtones here for ſome of the buildings. And ſome have imagined from 
the nearneſs of the place, and the nature and grit of the ſtone, that the Ro- 
"an fort at Kirby Thure was built, and repaired, as there was occaſion, with 


ſtones 
* Pap. 996. 
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ſtones brought from this place z which perhaps might occaſion the 


| cuttin 
theſe inſcriptions upon this rock, like that on the rock near the Ger : 


VI. THERE are beſides thoſe already mentioned two other inſeriptions at 
Appleby. This, if it be an original; which J am ſomewhat jealous of, is a 
ſmall monument erected by the ſixth legion, of the fame fort with thoſ; 
which are uſually inſerted in the face of ſuch works, as Were built by the 
legionary ſoldicrs. 


VII. Tn1s, which is doubtleſs an original, is now ſo much effaced, as to be 
unintelligible ; only it appcars in the general to have been a ſepulchral mony- 
ment. Ir is in the bridge on the left hand. as you go into the town. 


VIII. I KNow of no more inſcriptions in Meſtmorland, excepting thoſe 
which belong to the ſtation that has been at Mater crook near Kendal, of 
which this is the principal. The ſtone is built up in an end wall of a barn 
at Water crook. Part of the left ſide is broken off, which leaves the inſcrip- 
tion in ſome meaſure imperfect. The inſcription is of the ſepulchral kind; 
but I know not what to make of QD in the ſecond line, unleſs quaeſtor de. 
ſignatus; though I know not how far this when referred to a particular legion 
can be juſtified by parallel inſtances. The monument I think has been erected 
by the care or order of two freedmen of Publius Baſſus (one of whole names 
is loſt with a part of the ſtone) and by a ſoldier of the ſixth legion, part of 
whoſe name is alſo broken off; what remains looks like Heron, a name which 
occurs in another inſcription in our colleQion *. The original length of the 
lines of this inſcription may be nearly determined from the fourth and fifth, 
cach of which muſt have contained ſeven or eight letters more than what 
now remain on this part of the ſtone. It is likely therefore that at the end 
of the firſt line ſome other name or deſignation has followed Baſſus; at the 
end of the ſecond one numeral letter to expreſs the number of years, and fix 
or ſeven for the names of the other /zbertus. At the end of the third 
line muſt have been the remainder of the names or defignation of the ſoldier. 
And it appears from the reading what the two following lines have contained 
more than what now appears. The latter part of the inſcription I believe 
has contained a penalty againſt any, who ſhould preſume to depoſite another 
dead perſon in this ſepulchre ; obliging them to pay a fine into the emperor's 
exchequer. INF. AER. PP. R. is explained inferat aerario pontificum Romano- 
rum. The laſt line, which, according to the uſual form, ſhould expreſs the 
fine, is ſo obſcure and imperfect, that I know not what to make of it. 


IX. Tris is a remarkable altar as to its form and ornaments, but not one 
viſible letter upon it. After waſhing it I thought I diſcerned ſome faint traces, 
but none that I could be aſſured of. It has a feſton with three cluſters of 
grapes above it, on the face and cach ſide, which made me ſuſpect it might 
be creed to Bacchus, | 


X. Tris ſmall altar is within the houſe at Water crook. The word deze 
is ſufficiently clear and diſtin&; but the other letters are more doubtful, and 
ſome are entirely gone. I thought of Deae Nymphae, with reference to the 
river. But as the N ſtands the wrong way, Mr. Ward thinks © it is rather 
« M for Minervae. Aelia may follow, then Ittu from Gruter*, and the s 
« may be loſt before v for ſofvit votum.” 


XI. I Fou xp this lying in the kitchen garden. It is exactly of the ſame 
fize and ſhape with that in Mr. Gz{pin's collection at Scaleby *. Mr. 1a 


2 See Cumberland N. XL IV. a 4 Pag. DCCXC. n. 4. | 
d Cumberland N. Lt. © See Gordon It. Sept. plate 40. fs. u. 46 f. 9 . 
© See Goltz. Theſaur. Urſatus, &c. 
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„and what was ſet within it, containing the aſhes, a veſlel ; 
cls _ think the veſſel was the urn, though but ſmall (and fo the late Mr. 
but I rat and that the uſe of the ſtone has been to contain the urn“. 


1 C is Gd to have had a cover to it, but I did not hear of any ſuch 
. 


thing belonging to this at Water crook. 
OO 


imperfect ſtatue was deſigned very probably either for Hilenus, 

Bacchus. If for the latter, as I rather think, it confirms my conjeQure, 
4 ves altar N. 1x. was conſecrated to this deity. The corolla, of which ! 
* tkewilh given the draught, was in the memory of an aged perſon yet 
living placed upon the head of the image; though it is now by ſome unhappy 


accident broken off, and the reſt of the image loſt. 


XII. T 81s 


THERE is alſo a ſmall earthen lamp; and ſeveral coins and ſeals have alſo 
been found here. None of the antiquities at this place have, that I know 


of, been publiſhed before. 


LANCASHIRE. 


THERE are only two places in Lancaſhire that furniſh any inſcriptions, 
Mancheſter and Ribblecheſter. 


I. Ta1s is the only original now remaining of thoſe which bclonged to 
the ſtation at Mancheſter, According to the information I had, it was found 
by the water ſide near Giants or Tarquin's caſtle, and ſo farther confirms this 
to have been the place where the Roman ſtation was. It is now preſerved at 
the Holme in the Lady Bland's gardens, about a mile from the ſtation. In 
Cambden it is ſaid to have been found in the year 1612 at Alparc or Aldport * 
near the river Medlock. The mark for the centurion is ſomewhat peculiar 
with us, but you have it in Urſatus. The middle part of the M comes the 
leaſt down of any I have obſerved. The name Martius occurs in two other 
inſcriptions at Old Penreth in Cumberland. This inſcription naturally brings 
to mind Horace's fine ode to Fortune“: 

Serves iturum Cateſarem in ultimos 

Orbis Britannos. 
It has been publiſhed ſeveral times already. The altar on the left hand ſide 
has the common praefericulum, and the patera on the right. 


THE other two inſcriptions belonging to this place, and deſcribed in Cambden, 
cannot now be recovered*., The fort at which they were found is there 
called Mancaſtle, which 1 fancy muſt be a miſtake for Gzants caſtle. The 
copies are as follow: 


I CANDIDI centurionis Candid: 
FIDES. XX, Fideſii annorum viginti 
1III. menſium quatuor. 
The other is thus: 
COHO, I. FRISIN Cohors prima Friſingenſium Cor Friſonum) 
I MASAVONIS centuriont Marco Savonio ſti- 
P . XXIII. pendiorum viginti trium. 


If theſe copies have been rightly taken, the former looks like a ſepulchral in- 
ſcription for a centurion. The xx moſt probably expreſs the number of years 
he lived ; the 1111 either the number of months or elſe of days, the number 
of months being quite effaced. The other alſo refers to a centurion, and 
ſeems to be an honorary monument erected to him by the whole cohort. 
RIBBLE- 


* See Gordon It. Sept. pl. 34. fig. 4. at p.100. under the Obſervations at N. L. 
d Pag. pd See al ale Ant. * WL 48. who Lib. I. ode 35. 
ſeys it was firſt preg by Dr. Liſter. Pag. 965. 
* The originals of theſe are loſt. See the copies 
Hhhh 
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R1BBLECHESTER or Ribcheſter has been a conſidetable p 
ftation ; and by the diſtance and courſe of the ſtations, ſeems to b Man 
cium in the Itinerary; though Cambaen * ſuſpects that Ptojemy's Ri od on 
may have been Ribodunum, and Ribcheſter the place, the Ration en 
anſwers well enough to Rigodunum in Ptolemy. A {multitude of inſcri Creof 
and other antiquities have been found here; but the originals of thoſe 4 
were copicd by Cambden, arc now loſt. cl 


II. This is yet in the town, lying at the door of a dwelling.houſe 
has probably been an honorary monument to Severus and Caracalla, fo, 
other inſcriptions to theſe emperors begin after much the ſame manner 1 
has been erected by a vexillation of one of the legions, but which of the a 
not ſo certain. The place lies moſt in the way of the twentict * 
quartercd at Cheſter, and therefore it is moſt likely it may refer to t 
L and E in the third line arc expreſſed by one character. 


h legion, 
his. The 


III. Tas form of this looks ſomewhat like a milliary pillar, It was! ing 
in a garden at the weſt end of the town, and near the river. So mach > 
the inſcription is quite effaced, as makes it hard to guels at the meaning of 
the whole. I think by the letters MA in the ſecond line it muſt have been 
erected to one of the Antonines, either Marcus Aurelius, Commodus ot Cara. 
calla. What follows ſeems ro expreſs the uſual titles conſul, pontifex maxi. 
mus, tribunitia poteſtate, and the reſt. The letters at the bottom ate ſo 
confuſed, I can make nothing out of them. I believe this inſcription has 
not been publiſhed before, for I don't find it in Dr. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory. 


| 
BESIDES theſe a great number of other Roman antiquities have been 


found here, as coins, vaſes of ſeveral ſorts, with ſome imperfect words or 


letters upon them. But as I could meet with no other original inſcriptions, 
except the two preceding, which were not effaced; Iſhall now give the copies 
of thoſe we have in Cambden®, having met with little or no aſſiſtance in 
this reſpect from Dr. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory. The firſt of theſe is what 
tollows :; 
| SEOESAM 
ROLNASON 
OSALVEDN 
AL. Q. Q. SAR 
BREVENM 
BEDIANIS 
ANTONI 
VS MEG. VI. 
IC. DOMV 
ELITER. - | 
Cambden ſays, ** the ſtone with this inſcription upon it was in a wall near 
Salisbury hall, with a pourtraiture of a Cupid and another little image” 
perhaps two Genii] but that the ſculpture was very much abuſed, and the 
inſcription effaced. Gruter has this inſcription alſo in his Corpus“, but 
more confuſed and imperfe& than it is here; and through miſtake it is there 
ſaid to be in Cumberland. Cambden adds farther, that after a great deal of 
ſtudy he could make no ſenſe of it, and could not ſo much as fancy any 
thing about it, but that many of the words are Brztiſh names of places here- 
about. I believe the fourth line may be aLas EQYITVM SARMAT, the follow. 
ing inſcription making this very probable; and the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
are perhaps ANTONINVS Or ANTONIVS MILES LEGIONIS VI VICTRICIS DOMY 
for bono; and ANIS in the end of the ſixth line may ſtand for aNN1s; fo 
that it may be a ſepulchral ſtone erected for one of the ala Sarmatarum by a 
ſoldier of the ſixth legion. THE 


* Pag. 974- Pas. 972, 973» 974- 
5 See Nordhumberland N. cix. Pag. DCCCCXXXLIL. 
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is a Votive altar to Mars pacifer : 
TORE PACIFE 


RO MARTI 
ELEGAVR 
BA vos 
vir x vo 
10. 

We meet with Mars pacifer in ſeveral coins of the lower emperors. « The 
« names of the perſon erecting this may be read, Elegans Aurelins Baſſus ; 
« all which are often in Gruter. 


Tuts inſcription is to Mars and Victory jointly : 


DEO Deo 
MARTI, ET Marti et 
VICTORIA Viftoriae 
DD. AVGG. dominorum Auguſtorum 
ET cc.— NN et Caeſarum noſtrorum. 


As this ſtone has been erected when there were two emperors and two Caeſars 
at the ſame time, it is highly probable that Dzocletian and Maximian were 
the two emperors, and Conſtantius and Galerius Maximianus the two Caeſars, 
to the former of whom the title domini noſtri is frequently applied. 


Ta1s inſcription in Cambden is ſaid to be in the houſe of one Thomas 
Rodes, but it is not now to be found there: 


DEIS MATRIBVS Deis Matribus 
M. INGENVI . . «© © Marcus Ingenui- 
vs ASIATICVS nus Aſiaticus 
DC. AL. AST. decurio alae Aſtorum 
88. LL. X. Suſceptum ſolvit libentiſſime merito. 


believe both the preceding ſtones were removed to Salisbury hall, but the 


inſcriptions are now effaced. 


TH1s inſcription is in Dr. Gale's edition of Antonini Itinerarium *, and 
in Dr. Leigh® : 


DEO MARTI ET Deo Marti et 
VICTORIA DEC. Viftoriae decurio 
SASTATIC. AL. SARMAT. Aſiaticus alae Sarmatarum 


S. LL. M. I. T. c. c. NN. Ouſceptum ſolvit libentiſſime merito. 


The laſt letters appear in confuſion. If they had ſtood in a proper place, I 


ſhould have read them Er. cc. NN, for et Caeſaribus noſtris. It looks very 
like a miſtake in mixing the two preceding inſcriptions, or a part of each toge- 
ther, which I can't but the more ſuſpe& by looking into Dr. Leigh<. 


THis in Cambden is ſaid to have been taken out of Milliam Lambard's 
papers: 


HIS, TERRIS. TEGITVR His terris tegitur 
AEL. MATRONA QV . . Aelia Matrona quae 
IX. AN. XXVIII. M. II. D. VIII. vixit annos viginti otto menſes duos dies octo 
ET M. IVLIVS MAXI Ms. FIL. et Marcus Julius Maximus filius 
IX. AN. VI. M. III. D. xx. ETCAM vixit annos ſex menſes tres dies viginti et Cam- 
| PANIA. DVBBA. MATER pania Dubba mater 
IX. AN L. IVLIVS MAXIMVS vixit annos quinquaginta Fulius Maximus 
+ + + ALAE. SAR. CONIVX . » Alae { ARA conjux 
CONIVGI. INCOMPARABILI conjugi incomparabili 
ET. FIL IO. PATRI PIENTIS et filio patri pientiſ- 
SIMO. ET SOCERAE, TENA : ſimo et ſocerae tena- 
CISSIMAE, MEMORIAE. p. ciſſimae memoriae poſuit. 


Perhaps 
Pag. 119. » B. 11. P. 3. I © Book 111. p. 81. table 1. fig. 67, 
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Perhaps in the beginning of the cighth line there has been x 
DEC for Decurio. © This inſcription ſeems to carry in it 
« the low cmpire, and alteration in the Roman language, 
« words and forms of expreſſion. His terris tegitur ſtand he 
« of Dis Manibus. Mater muſt here mean the wife's mother, who is aft 

« wards called ſocera, inſtead of the uſual name ſocrus. And patri pientiſing 
for in patrem, very dutiful to his father, is perhaps as uncommon. Nor 
« is fenaciſſimae memoriae, of very dear memory, leſs remarkable in — 
e paſlive ſenſe.“ 5 


Q for eques, or 
ſeveral marks of 
both as to the 
re in the room 


THis following is read in Cambden, centurio alae Sarmatarum : 
D. M. GAL. SARMATA 

But as the centurions properly belonged to the legionary foot, I rather lulpe& 
that inſtead of 6 we are to read EQ for eques alas Sarmatarum. We arc fur- 
ther told that © there was upon the ſame ſtone the pourtraiture of a naked 
man on horſcback without ſaddle or bridle, brandiſhing his ſpear with both 
his hands, and inſulting over another naked man proſtrated before him, and 
« holding out a ſquare piece ;” which I ſuppoſe was deſigned to repreſent a 
ſhicld. The man on horſeback. was probably the perſon deceaſed. 


T MH £4 Me 


AT Bowes in Richmondſbire, about three miles from Bernard caſtle, has 
been a conſiderable ſtation, the antient Lavatrae. Here, and at Gretabridge, 
and Rookby within three or four miles of it, ſome inſcriptions have been 
found, the originals of which are now ſcattered and diſperſed, and ſome of 
them 1 fear deſtroyed, or loſt irretricyably. 


I. THis is curious and remarkable, ſo that Sir Robert Cotton thought it 
worth his while to remove it to Conington, where it now is. The firſt E is 
wanting in DEAE at the top. BALINEVM for BALNEVM is frequent with the 
beſt writers, of which the latter ſeems only a contraction. Virius Lupus was 
propraetor under Severus, which determines the age of the inſcription, the 
letters of which are rather better cut, than moſt of that time. The Yettones 
were a people of Spain. | 


Il. Ta1s fragment is at Appleby. Mr. Bainbrigg (as I ſuppoſe) had 
ordcred a copy of the inſcription to be cut out upon another ſtone, which 
yet remains at the ſame place together with the original. This inſcription 
farther ſhews, that before the decline of the empire the cohors prima Thracum 
kept garriſon at Lavatrae, though in the time of the Notitia it was garri- 
ſoned by a numerus exploratorum. It is impoſſible to know what emperor 
this has been erected to, only nobiliſſimo Caeſari argues it to be late. Nor 
can it be diſcovered who this Frontinus was, or what office he bore; though 
Mr. Bainbrigg was certainly miſtaken, if he imagined him to be the propraetor 
and legate, which ſeems to have been his opinion by the following inſcription 
created with a manifeſt reference to this antient one: IVLIVS FRONTINVS 
DOMVIT BRIGANTES ET SILVRES HVIC SVCCESSIT IVLIVS AGRICOLA SVB 
VESPASIANO, | 


THERE is another curious, but imperfe& inſcription, which Cambden has 
preſerved and handed down to us*, though the original is now loſt. Cambden 
lays the ſtone, upon which it was cut, had been uſed not long before for a 
communion table. I carefully enquired after it, when I was on the ſpot 3 
but no one could give me any account, what was become of this old com- 
munion table. Cambden's copy, and ſupply of what was then deficient, 1s ® 
tollows: = 


Fa. 92. 
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Ir. CASARI DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI. Max filio 
DIVI NERVA NEPOTI TRAIANO, Hadria 
NO AVG. PONT. MAX 
COS. 1... P. P. COH, 1III. F. 
10. SEv. 
The emperor Hadrian was only conſul three times, and by the vacant ſpace 
in the fourth line, and other circumſtances, it is highly probable that it has 
ae cos. 111. for conſuls tertium (as the vr which follow are for patri patriae) 
which would determine the date of the inſcription to the year 1 19. And if 
we ſuppoſe it to have been erected upon occaſion of this emperor's coming 
over to Britain in perſon, it will fix the time of that expedition to an carlier 
date than is uſually aſſigned it. I cannot certainly tell what fourth cohort 
this has been. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been of the Friſii or Friſtones ; 
but 1 have ſome ſuſpicion that the laſt letter here in the fourth line may have 
been P or B, and ſo the cohors quarta praetoria, as at Drawdikes in Cumbor- 
land“, or elſe cohors quarta Bri. . of which cohort we have mention made 
in ſome other inſcriptions *. If the laſt line has contained the name of Julius 
S-verus, who was legate under Hadrian at this time, then the other titles 
leg. Aug. propr- Arc omitted, or more probably have been effaced, and per- 
haps what is taken for an o in 10 has been only a ſtop. For the ſame has 
happened in copying the following inſcription at Amorbach in Germany *. 
NYMPHIS@ Nymphis 
N@ BRITTON Þ Numerus Brittonum 


TRIPVTIEN® 5 
SVB CVRA ſub cura 
M @ VLPI Marci Ulpit 
MALCHI @ Malch: 
> LEG XXII centurionis legionis vice/tmae ſecundae 
RPF primigeniae piae fidelis. 


The unuſual ſtop ꝙ is every where taken for an o in the copy of this inſcrip- 
tion in the introduction to Cambden's Britannia. 


Ar Noolby, the ſeat of Thomas Robinſon Eſq; the preſent member of par- 
liament for Morpeth in Northumberland, are preſerved two or three very cu- 
rious and valuable inſcriptions. Rookby is within leſs than a mile of Creta 
bridge, about three miles from Bernard caſtle, and four from Bowes. The 
old Roman bridge, that has been croſs the river Greta, ſtood about a hundred 
yards below the preſent Gretabridge 3; and the Roman military way, which 
led to it, leaves the high road a little before it reaches Gretabridge, and enters 
the incloſures. 


III. JusT by the ſide of the military way this inſcription was found about 
four years ago. It is a milliary pillar, and the inſcription upon it is to the 
emperors Gallus and Voluſianus. Voluſianus was Gallus s fon, and joined 
with him in the empire. In the year 252 they were conſuls together. The 
emperor Decius was conſul the year before *, ſo that this year 252 muſt have been 
the firſt of their reign. But it is uncertain whether this inſcription was erected 
the firſt year of their reign or after. The title of domini noſtri attributed to 
theſe emperors, the cut of the letters L and 6, with ſome other particulars, are 
curious and remarkable. This inſcription is the only one in Britain that be- 
longs to theſe emperors. 


IV. THr1s altar was found near Gretabridge (as is ſaid) in the year 1702. 
It has been publiſhed- oftner than once; but in a very confuſed and erroneous 
manner, both as to the figure of the altar, and the inſcription it ſelf. It was 
lalerted by the learned» Dr. Gale in his Antonini Itinerarium*, and from 

thence 


: WP . 4 Pag. xxxvl. 
ee Northumberland, N. Lxxv1. Ser Faſti conſular. 


* Gruter. p. xcrII. See-@lſo-Gale Ant: It. p. I00: Pag. 42. 
| Iiil 
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thence, 1 ſuppoſe, put into the late edition of Cambden's Britannia. Th 
in both is this: mA 
DEAI NIMPHAI 
NEINBRICA x ET 
IANVARIA X ET 
IBINVS MV 
IOSONIRVN 
The learned doctor conjectures that it may be Deae Ny 
The outſtrokes of the E in the inſcription are very ſhort, 
been the occaſion of its being oft miſtaken for an 1. 
has induced ſome other perſon to give it in this form 


DEA NVM 
ERIA NV 
MINI BR 
IG ET 
W 
Theſe two arc publiſh'd as diſtinet inſcriptions in the late edition of 
Cambden ; but how widely ſoever they differ from one another, and both of 
em from the original, yet they are but one and the ſame inſcription ; this 
being the only altar with any ſuch inſcription upon it, that is now any where 
in the neighbourhood of pci > 4 The letters, as I have now given them 
upon the plate, appeared to me ſufficiently clear and diſtin& on a review of 
the ſtone, And I am indebted to Mr. Gale for the hint in reading xv Mp for 
Nymphae, and ſuppoſing the word Elauna, which follows, to be her name. 
The ſame gentleman obſerv'd to me, that the foreſt of Lune was not far from 
hence; and I ſee there is a river of that name, which runs into the Teeſe, 
paſſing by the foreſt, to which it probably has imparted its name. And tho 
this river runs into the Teeſe about five or ſix miles above the confluence of 
the Teeſe and Greta, yet 'tis poſſible that the name Lune may formerly have been 
continued as low down at leaſt as this confluence, which ſeems to have been 
the caſe in ſeveral parallel inſtances. The erecting altars to rivers and making 
vows and addreſſes to them is well known to have been very common. Ta- 
citus tells us that when it was debated in the ſenate whether in order to pre- 
vent the inundations of the Tiber, it was proper to divert the courſe of ſome 
rivers which cmpticd themſelves into it; among other arguments urged againſt 
ſuch a method this was one, © That ſome regard ſhould be had to the religion 
« of thcirallics, who had conſecrated groves and altars to their country rivers,” 
The foreſt of Lune, and this altar may poſlibly have both been conſecrated to 
the river Elauna. Homer introduces Achilles mentioning a ſolemn vow of 
his father Peleus made to the river Sperchins. 
Trepxei, don gol ye TaTip npnoaTo Tlnagus, 
Kegs pt roonoarre GiAnv & Talpid a j,, 
Toi 78 %cny xepeeiy, peice I tephy dc len 
Ilex lier ꝙ evopyn map avlohi rn iegpeuoey 
Ee rns, 03: Tot Tine! Ewpos me Funtis + 
And Virgil introduces Aeneas making his addreſſes on his arrival at the 
mouth of the Tiber, © to the nymphs and unknown rivers.” 
—— Nymphaſque et adhuc ignota precatur 


Tlumina 


I only farther add, that Inebrica et Fanuaria filia agrees very well as to form 
with ſome other inſcriptions in our collection“. 


\ 


mphae Brigan: 
which I vo. 1 
This I ſtrongly lulpe& 


V. THE river Greta runs into the Teeſe about a ſhort mile below Greta- 
bridge ; and at the Teeſe ſide, juſt below where Greta joins it, was found an 
altar, which now lies at Morton, belonging to my Lord Carliſle, hard by 
Rookby. The altar is upon the ground before the court, expoſed to all * 

| mimnjuri 

a Pag. 926. II. F. v. 144z Cc. 

d Spectandas etiam religiones ſociorum, qui 4 See Cheltits, N. 11. aud Northumberland 


ſacra, et lucos et aras patriis amnibus dicaverint. N. Lxx. nd the Obſervations. | | 
Annal. lib. 1. c. 79. E 
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zaiuries of the weather. The three firſt lines of the inſcription were almoſt 
9 out, when I firſt ſaw them ; and on my laſt review I thought them 
entirely gone, ſo that it is a little ſtrange all the other lines ſhould be ſo 
ible and diſtinct. The altar has been crected by one Ellinus a penſionary 
the conſul, Who Was of the upper province. This provincia ſuperior ſeems 
to anſwer Dion's 4 avw *, and what is called by others Britannia ſecunda®. 
But to whom this altar has been creed is uncertain, that part of the inſcrip- 
tion together with the other names of Ellinus being, as I have aid, in a 
manner effaced ; tho the place where it was found, and the other altar at 
Rookby, make it probable that it might be inſcribd Deae Nymphae. 


1 COULD not, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch and enquiry, meet with any Roman 
inſcriptions at Thornborough near Cataract bridge, the antient and ſo much 
celebrated CataratFonium. 


DR. Gale ſpeaks of an inſcription upon a broken piece of an urn at Brugh 
hall, but it is now loſt. He thus repreſents it: 
II AVR HERACLE 
PAT ET FIL F BAR 
Perhaps it has been Aurelia Heraclea patri et filio fecit benemerentibus *. 


Tu ſame author © gives us another remarkable inſcription, as belonging to 
this place, and ſays we owe it to Cambden . The copy of it is thus: 


DEO QVI VIAS Deo qui vias 
ET SEMITAS COM et ſemitas com- 
MENTVS EST r. ix mentus eſt Titus Ir- 
DAS. S. c. F. v. LL. XI. — - 
Q. vARIVS. VITA Quintus Varius Vita- 
LIS ET E COS ARAM IR 
SACRAM RESTI ſacram reſti- 
TVIT tut 
APRONIANO ET BRA Aproniano et Bra- 
DVA cos. dua conſulibus. 


The copy appears to be incorrect or imperfect. Dr. Gale conjectures that in the 
ſixth line it ſhould be, BF cos beneficiarius conſuls ; and I believe that the fourth 
line is to be read, ſacra faciendo votum libentiſſime merito; ſo that the altar 


was firſt erected by Irdas; and afterwards repaired by Vitalis, when Apronianus 
and Bradua were conſuls in the year 191, 


VI. Turs inſcription is at Boroughbridge upon a ſtone in the outſide of a Allborongb. 
garden wall, facing one of the ſtreets. The letters are of the largeſt ſize above 
four inches high. The ſtone has been cut and dreſſed, in order to be put into 
the wall, fo that part of the inſcription on one ſide has been taken off; and 
it is ſo placed in the wall, that the broken ſide is uppermoſt, and the ſides of 
the letters lic horizontally. The tranſverſe ſtroke of the Aa is remarkable for 
the manner of it. This inſcription has been very much miſrepreſented even 
by good hands. It is plainly ſepulchral, and, as I think, for two perſons de- 
ceaſed. It may originally have ſtood thus: 

AVRELIO 
VIX AN 
ET ANTO 
NIO VIX 
: AN. V. 
The laſt viſible character on this inſcription is put for Y in the alphabet, at 
the bottom of the fourth table of Roman coins prefixed to Cambden's Bri- 
lannia; but ſometimes it ſtands for v*, and ſo I take it to do here. 


VII. 

Fes the paſſage voted, B. 1. c.v1 1 ? 
1. c. vi. p. 83. This I ſuppoſe is taken from the Appendix o 
x Ibid. 1 8 t. P. 253. ; the Marmora Gxonienſia, or from Selden, where 


the inſcription occurs. 


Vid. Comment. in epitaph. Julii Vitalis. p. 18. 
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VII. THis is an obſcure image at the end of the church in Aldeorough 
It might probably be deſigned for Sz/vanus, or perhaps Mercury with his 
petaſus. The light lender ſhape of the body favours this latter conjeQure?, 


IN a ſmall houſe in the ſame town there is a part of a curious teſſellated 
pavement. 


W# next proceed to the ſtation at Tork, where the temple of Bellona has 
often been taken notice of. It is mentioned by Hpartian in the life of He. 
verus ; where the hiſtorian ſays that Severus, when he came to Jort, vas 
led through miſtake to this temple*. Other Roman antiquitics haye been 
found here, and theſe following inſcriptions belong to this ſtation, 


VIII. Tuis is a very curious and remarkable inſcription. It was firſt gir 
covered in Trinity-yard in Micklegate ; and is now at Rib/ton near J/ethersy, 
being carefully preſerved under cover in a garden by Sir Henry Goodrick, ho 
knows how to ſect a juſt value upon this curious piece of antiquity, It has 
been communicated to the publick by Mr. Thoresby in the Philoſaphical 
Tranſattions*; and from thence has been inſerted in the late edition of 
Cambdens Britannia, but ill repreſented there as to the ſhape and cut ot 
the letters. Dr. Gale in his edition of Antonin: Itinerarium has done it 
more juſtice; for the letters are well cut, ſtrong and clear, and all of it yet 
very legible; particularly LEG. vii at the end of the fourth line is diſtin& 
and certain, which is the great curioſity of the inſcription. The principal 
difficulty with reſpect to the reading is in the beginning of the ſecond line. 


Mr. Thoresby (who gives us the reading of no part of the inſcription but the 


laſt line and this) would have it to be lubens voluit, Which is neither agree- 
able to the letters themſelves, nor the ſituation of them, nor at all conſiſtent 
with the obvious ſenſe of the reſt of the inſcription. Upon ſight of the ori. 
ginal I was ſoon convinced theſe letters were LYOLTF, the laſt three LTp 
being all connected together; and they muſt I think be read Lucii Voltinia 
Ltribu] filius. So that it expreſſes the father's tribe; and the father might be 
of this tribe, though the ſon was of Vienna in Gaul, which was a famous 
Roman colony. And provincia Viennenſts was one of the ſeventeen provinces 
of Gaul, which were under the praefettus praetorio Galliarum®. This tribus 
Voltinia is likewiſe mentioned upon another inſcription in Cumberland“. It 
may ſecm ſtrange perhaps, that the F for filius ſhould be joined in the ſame 
character, that includes two letters of the preceding word; but we have an 
inſtance of the like kind upon another inſcription, at Great Salleld in Cum- 
berland', here the ſame cypher contains two letters belonging to two different 
words. The flouriſh annexed to the foot of the firſt N in the third line is 
ſomewhat peculiar, but very diſtinct. The name Ruſinus occurs in another 
of our inſcriptions*. The reſt has no difficulty ; and as for the /eg70 nona, | 
have given a full account of it in the hiſtory, of the Roman legions in Britain. 
The figure of this /{enfer is placed above the inſcription with his vexillum in 
one hand (or the /ignum of a cohort according to Mr. Hard, whole conjecture 
I ſhall add) and a thing like a basket in the other. There .is ſomewhat of 
much the ſame appearance in the hand of a ſoldier upon a funeral ſtone in 
Scotland at Skirvay ». This may poſlibly repreſent the veſlel for holding or 
meaſuring the corn, which was a part of the Roman ſoldiers pay. 


« I AM 


= Membra decora juventae. Virg. Aen. IV. 559. * Notitia imp. occid: c. 1. 
In civitatem veniens, ad Bellonae templum N. LXxIII. 
ductus eſt errore, &c. Script. hiſt. Auguſt. p. 363. N. LI. 


© N. 305. & Northumberland. xcv1. 
4 Pag. 877. | Book 1. c. vf. p. 80. 
* Pag. 22 « Iv. 2k. 


* See Savil's notes on Tacitus. p. 452 46. : 
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« 1 AM inclined to think, what he holds in his right hand is the enſign 
« of a cohort, or manipulus. It ſeems very probable from a paſlage in Caeſar 
« that every cohort had its particular enſign. His words arc theſe: Almoſt 
« all the centurions of the fourth cohort being ſlain, the enlign-bearer killed, 
cc pro the enſign itſelf loſt, G. Now in all the legionary coins of AJ. 
« Anthony the cagle is placed between two ſuch enſigns, as this image holds 
« in his right hand. As the eagle therefore was the ſtandard of the whole 
« legion, one would be led to think theſe were deſigned to repreſent the 
« enfiens of the cohorts, as next in order. But ſince ſome very learned men 
« have thought them rather the enſigns of the nanipuli, would leave every 
« One to judge of them as he pleaſes. What this image holds in his left hand, 
« ] take to be the vexillum of a century. The form of the vexillum ſcems, 
« ] think, to favour this opinion; for it was four ſquare, as appears by a 
« draught of it which has been given above“. 


Turn was another curious altar at this city, an account of which we 
have both in the Philoſophical Tranſattions* and Cambaen*®. It is ſaid to 
have been in my Lord Fairfax's gardens, at the Duke of Buckingham's houſe 
in Ske/dergate. 1 enquired for it, though I muſt own without any great hopes 
of ſucceſs, ſince Dr. Gale had before told us, that in his time it was not to be 
found there. The copy of it is as follows: 

1. O. M. 
DIS. DEABVSQVE 
HOSPITALIBVS PE 
NATIBVSQ. OB. CON 
SERVATAM SALVTEM 
SVAM. SVYORVMQ. 
P. AEL. MARCIAN 
VS. PRAEF. COH. 
| ARAM. SAC. F. NC D. 
This laſt line I imagine is to be read, aram ſacra faciendo nuncupavit dedi- 
cavit; and there is no difficulty in the reſt. The laſt line Mr. Ward reads, 
« aram ſacram factam nomine communi dedicavit. The dedication of any 
« thing to the gods was properly made by the head of the family, though 
« in the name of the whole. So that this expreſſion is cquivalent to what 
« we have elſewhere, pro ſe et ſuis.” Perhaps the cohort here mentioned 
might be legionary, and one of the /eg/o ſexta victrix, which was quartered 
here, if the word praefet7us will admit of it. 


IX. MR. T HORESBY has alſo given us an. account of a Roman brick 
found here, inſcribed LEG. IX. vic. legio nona victrix, the original of which 
is in his collection at Leeds. I have here given a draught of it, and have 
tully diſcourſed upon another occaſion concerning the incorporation of this 
legion with the Agio ſexta victrix, whoſe ſtated quarters were at this place l. 


Tux ſame gentleman gives us an account of another inſcription“, which 
alſo belongs to this place: 
GENIO LOCI 
| | FELICITER. 
But I cannot learn what is become of the original. It was found in digging 
a cellar in Coningſtreet. The dimenſions of the ſtone arc twenty one inches 
in length, and ſeven in breadth. | 


: X. 
* Quartae cohortis omnibus fere centurionibus Pag. 878. 
—x ſigniferoque interfecto, ſigno amiſſo, &c. Ant. Itin. p. 21. 
8 0 Lib. II. C. 25. | f Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 305. 
0 N Northumberl. N. Lx. s See Book 1. ch. vI. p. 80. 
5 b Phil. Tranſ. N. 303. See alſo Cambden. p. 878. 
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X. CAMBDEN himſelf ſaw this ſtone in an alderman's houſe of 


R this City 1 
It has ſince been removed as far as Hull, and for ſome time was 8 a 
into a watering trough for horſes at a publick inn. It is a ſepulchral ted 


and called theca by Dr. Gale *; deſigned 1 believe to contain ſome 3 6%: 
it ſeems not to be of the uſual ſhape of a ſarcophagus, nor large enous 2 
contain a human body. It is certain that the practice of burying bodies "Ay 
as well as burning, was promiſcuouſly uſed by the Romans; and we * 
ſeveral inſtances of ſtone coffins or farcophagi found near Roman Nations 
and in Roman tumuli here in Britain: but Ithink it is alſo agreed, tha wi 
containing, the relicks after burning, were frequently placed in covers or N 
and ſuch I take this to be, which is now before us. The perſon for whom 
this was prircipally or only deſigned, is named Marcus Verecundus Diogenes 
a ſevir of the colony at Tork. Eboracum or Tork was therefore a colony 1nd 
our Verecundus was ſome fort of magiſtrate or officer in it. Sevir, from an- 
tient inſcriptions and a paſlage in Capitolinus, ſeems ſometimes to mean an 
officer of horſe whoſe poſt was very honourable®. The ſevir; Anguſtales 
were a ſet of pricſts in the colonies. The learned biſhop Fleetwood con. 
jectures that there might be alſo ſome magiſtrates in the colonies who went 
by this name“. This notion I ſhould like beſt for our preſent purpoſe, if it 
could be well ſupported. There are ſeveral obvious difficulties with relation 
to the meaning of the word ſevzr, that ſeem never yet to have been duly 
conſidercd ; but this is not a proper place for large and critical enquiries into 
theſe matters. The form of the word is much the ſame with that of d. 
vir, triumvir, decemvir, &c. This Diogenes is farther deſcribed from his 
country Biturix-Cubus, for no doubt both theſe words refer to his country, 
and to that only; though cyBvs has been otherwiſe underſtood by ſome very 
good antiquarics. Pliny ſpeaking of Aquitania in Gaul, mentions the Bi- 
turiges, who he ſays are allo called Cubi*. Strabo likewiſe ſays that the Bi- 
turiges arc allo called Cubi, and joining them together calls them Cz 
Biturizes*. Biturix-Cubus muſt be the ſame, nor do theſe words require, 
nor will they I think admit of any other explication or reading. Czvis-Biturix 
has been interpreted a citizen of Bourdeaux in France, and the addition of the 
word Cubus makes no great altcration in the matter. This funeral ſtone was 


provided for Yerecundius during his life time; which might be, and yet the 


words expreſſing this, haec ſibi vivus fecit, be added by his friends after his 
deceaſe. I found it removed to Mr. Bailiff”s houſe near Beverly gate, and 
that ſide of it, which has the inſcription, was unfortunately broken in the rc- 
moval. The two pieces of ſtone that were broken off, are buried under ground 
and inacceſlible. There is nothing like a B at each end, as in Dr. Gale“, but 
an ornament of a very different ſhape. The letters cvBys in the laſt line are 
yet very diſtin, though omitted by Mr. Cambden". The pricked letters, 
which are on thoſe pieces of the ſtone, that are now buried, I have taken 
from the other copics, which were publiſhed before. 


XI. Tuis ſtands in the ſouth wall, near the porch, of the church called 
All-ſaints or Northſtreet church. Dr. Liſter has given an account of it in 
the Tranſactions , and it is in the late edition of Cambden', where it 1s ſaid 
to be in All-ſaints-ſtreet. Dr. Liſter juſtly ſuppoſes it to be ſepulchral, and 
no doubt it is the figure of the perſon deceaſed, which is repreſented on the 
ſide of the ſtone now much defaced. The infcription is on a plane, depreſſed 


about 
Britannia. p. 878. r Ant. It. p. 24. See alſo Burton. 64. 
b Ant. It. We See the Eſſex ſculpture and ® See Cambd. p. 718. edit. 1695. The) ww 4 
Weſtmorland N. x1. p. 300. ſerted in the laſt edition T ſuppoſe from Dr. - 
See Script. Hiſt. Aug. p. 163. I have frequently obſerved Cambden 2 omit 
4 See the index to his Sylloge in voc. Sevir and letters, as werel doubtful or unintelligib to hun; 
Auguſtalis. though even yet ſufficiently viſible, 
_ © Hinc Bituriges liberi, qui Cubi appellantur. Vid. Gal. Ant. Itin. p. 22. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. Iv. c. 19. * N. 4. 
Lib. 1v. | Pag. 878, 879. 
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Chap.3- and ſculptures in Yorkſhire. 


three or four inches below the bordering and ſculpture. Part of this 
out he ſtone and of the inſcription is covered with a buttreſs, and the 
ſide o Ba of the three firſt lines was dawbed with lime, when I copied it. 
r Call puts AI at the top, though there is but one viſible ſtroke, which 


Dr. Liſter takes tO be part of the M for Manibus, and reads the three laſt lines 


ti Antonio (or Antonin) conſug i. But it is manifeſtly ENTEM (per- 
_ pry. rcuram] agente Marco) in the fourth line. 


XIL HERE is another imperfect ſepulchral inſcription, which is placed in 
the wall without Mickle-gate, as you goto the mount *. Minna ſeems to have 
been the name of the perſon deceaſed, which name is in Gruzer ®. 


Ta1s, which is the moſt curious of the inſcriptions at Ilkley, could by no means 
recover. I doubt not but it has been one of thoſe, which Sir Robert Cotton 
and Mr. Cambden carried off, and has been ſince loſt. It implics that the fort, 
or ſomewhat about, it had been repaired, or rebuilt by Severus and Caracalla, 
when the latter was only Caeſar deſtinatus, under the care of Firias Lupus 
their legate and propraetor. The copy of the inſcription in Cambden is as 
follows“: 

IM. SEVERVs. 
AVG. ET AN TONINvs 
CAES. DESTINATVS 
RESTITVERVNT, CV- 
RANTE VIRIO Lvro. 
LEG. EORVM PR, PR. 


XIII. Ta1s inſcription continues yet in the church-wall, where Cambder 
ſaw and copied it“; but his copy varies from the original, which is yet legible, 
though obſcure. The upper part of the ſtone and inſcription is broken off, 
but I think muſt be ſupplicd as I have done it in my reading. The compli- 
ment paid to Verus, namely Jovi dilectus, is remarkable and curious, and 


brings to mind Homer's Jiorpepies Eaoimanes*. It may ſeem a little ſtrange, 


that this compliment ſhould be paid only to FYerus, and not to both the 
emperors; but the T1 in the belly of the c is certain, and will admit of no 
other reading. What cohort Caecilius Lucanus commanded, the inſcription 


does not inform us. It might probably be the cohors ſecunda Lingonum 
mentioned in the following inſcription. 


XIV. Tris ſtone is at Stubham- lodge not far from T/kley, but the inſcrip- 
tion is almoſt entirely effaced. However what remains is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the copy upon a ſtone at 7/kl/ey has imitated the original, as to the ſhape 
and ſize both of the ſtone and letters, with ſufficient exactneſs; only the laſt 
line muſt certainly have been a little miſtaken, and is moſt probably as others 
haye read it, cohortis ſecundae Lingonum. Upon the ſide of this ſame ſtone 
1s a modern inſcription, ſhewing that the ſtone was found in the year 1608, 
and the copy taken by the order of William Middleton Eſq; 

GVIL. MIDLETON © 
ARM. ME FECIT AD 

IMAGINEM ANTI 

QUISS. LAPIDIS HIC 
REPERTI 1698. 


Verbeia is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the river In perf, which runs by this place, 


hs affinity of the name favouring the conje@ture*; or perhaps it may have 
cen the name of ſome other topical goddeſs. 
I XV. 
Gal. Ant. Itin. p. 23 Pag. 868 
> Pag. choxxtv. n. 0 ; 0 447 
© Por 86. n. 5 Il. 6. 44 


445. 
f See Gal. Ant. Itin. p. 43. and Cambden, p. 867. 
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Gretland. 


Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book II. 


XV. TH1s and the two following were found at Adelmill in the ground 
of Mr. Arthington, a few miles north from Leeds, where Mr. Thoreshy l $ 
poſes there has been a Roman ſtation or town. Tis plain this has Om 
funeral monument, and erected I ſuppoſe by Fortune Pia for one Cadjeding a 
The letters are almoſt all of em very clear and diſtinct. “ Mr, ard read 
the names of this inſcription, Cadillae Feriae Piae Fortunata Pia, al 


« which names arc in Gruter.” 


XVI. HERE arc three rude female figures ſeated, but much effaced, and 
no inſcription to give us any light who they were deſigned for. Perhaps they 
are Deae Matres. 


XVII. FrRoM what remains of this inſcription one would gueſs it to have 
been erected by ſome husband for his very affectionate wife. We meet with 
conjugi pientiſ/ſimae in Gruter *. 


XVIII. Ar Gretland near Eland in the Weſt Riding of Torkſhire, within 
two or three miles of Halifax, have been found ſome Roman antiquities, 
And we arc told in Cambden that ſeveral Roman coins have been found at 
Stainland. At Gretland was likewiſe dug up a votive altar with two inſcri 
tions, one on the face of it, and the other upon one of the ſides; which! 
have exhibited ſeparately, but placed them both under the ſame number, It 
is ſaid both in Cambden and Gruter*® to have been then at Bradley, the houſe 
of the celebrated family of the Savzls ; but 1 ſaw it lying looſe in the church 
at Conington, and copied the inſcription from the original. Upon the face 
there is a dedication to DV1, the tutelar god of the Brigantes, and numini or 
numinibus Auguſtorum, by one T. Aurelius Aurelianus. I this perſon was of the 
army, the inſcription favours my opinion concerning the date of the principal 
tranſactions in Britain under the reign of Severus*. In Cambaen's copy the 
ſecond line is ET. NVM GG. but in the original there is a double M for num:- 
nibus. And I ſuppoſe it muſt be underſtood of the emperors themſelves, ag 
the good genii of Aurelianus and his family. There is a ſmall flaw in the 
ſtone paſting thro” the firſt M; the reſt is certain; ſo that av mult either be 
included in the laſt , or omitted and interlined. The laſt (which was the third 
or fourth) time I viewed the ſtone, I thought I diſcerned a {mall av above the 
M as if they had been inſerted after the reſt of the inſcription had been cut; 
as the a in Cumberland N. xxvi1. But I will not poſitively ſay that my 
eyeſight in this caſe was no way aſſiſted by my imagination. It is difficult to 
explain the five laſt letters on the face of the altar. Cambden ſays he knows 
not what to make of them. Dr. Muſzrave reads theſe letters, ſacrum memori 
animo gratis ſolvens*. I would rather read, ſiſceptum merito animo grato 
ſolvit. We have fiiſceptum ſolvit libenti animo in another of our inſcriptions”, 
But in ſuch doubtful matters as theſe every one muſt be left to their liberty, 
The word civitas here muſt be taken, as it is uſed by the beſt authors, not for 
a city, but for the ſtate of the Brigantes. As for the inſcription upon the 
ſide of the altar, it only contains the date. And in order to ſet this in a proper 


light, it muſt be obſerved, that the Gera, who was conſul with Plautianus 


in the ycar 203, was the brother, not the ſon, of Severus. Ceta Caeſar (on 
of Severus, and brother of Caracalla, was conſul for the firſt time according to 
the Faſti conſulares in the year 205, when Caracalla was ſecond time conſul. 
In the year 208 Caracalla was third time conſul and Geta the ſecond. I con- 
fels the firſt 1 in the ſecond line is now ſomewhat doubtful by reaſon of a 
flaw near the edge of the ſtone; and if we ſhould read 1 only, not 
tertium, this reading would be more conſiſtent with the Fi but 


mbaen 


See Mr. Thoresby's Ducatus Leodienſis, p.162. Pag. MxvII. 3. 

and Phil. Tranſ. N. 282. . * See Book 1. c. Iv. p. 62, 63: 
d Pag. DxxvII. 2. Geta Britan. p. 33. 
© Pag. 81. Durham, N. xxx11. 
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| and in all probability the ſtone was then more entire, 

Cambaen 2 more viſible and certain. - As Jupiter Tanarus is 
7 aw as tonans, and very probably had its original, tho' not immediately, 
from thence Mr. Ward thinks v1, the name of this Britiſh deity, is a cor- 
g n of Aevs, which, as Heſychins ſays, was the ſame as Zed. Tho 
an "2" they might take it from either name, ſince z is nothing but a com- 
| - und ſound of a=. And the Britons could not but frequently hear the 
r Hear” of this deity from the Greeks, who came hither with the Romans, as 
« we find by the Greek inſcriptions.” The copy of this inſcription in Gruter's 


Corpus is very incorrect. 


Ar Eland ſome bricks are ſaid to have been dug up, that were thus in— 
(cribed ; COH. 1III. BRE*. The word BRE is deſigned, 1 ſuppoſe, for the name 

© the cohort, or people of whom it conſiſted; for it is not uſual to ſet the 
* of a town upon a brick, and it is too far ſouth to be either Bremenium 
or Bremetenracum. I am apt to think it muſt have been cohors quarta Bre- 
/onum, for there was ſuch a cohort, as appears from the Notitia ; and I find 
the name Brittonum upon an imperfect altar in Scotland „ Which I believe has 
been cohors quarta Bretonum or Brittonum, tho the upper part of the Stone 
is broken off, and the former part of the inſcription loſt, 


Ar Brugh near Bainbridge, and about a mile from Askrigg, were found 
the two following inſcriptions, the originals whereof I believe are now loſt; 
for I could hear nothing of them when I was there, tho' I enquired carefully 
after them. Theſe copies are in Cambden, who ſays the firſt was in a very fair 
character, with a winged Victory ſupporting it; and conjectures from the in- 
ſcription, that the antient name of this fort was Bracchinm ; that it had been 
firſt built with turf, and now with ſtone by the ſixth cohort of the Nervians 
in garriſon here; and that the name of Geta had been deſignedly eraſed. 


IMP CAS. L. SEPTIMIO Imperatori Caeſari Lucio Septimio 
PIO PERTINACI AVGV... pio Pertinaci Auguſto [et 
IMP CASARI. M. AVRELIO. A. . Imperatori Caeſari Marco Aurelio Antonin 
PIO FELICI AvGVS ro... pio felici Auguſto 
BRACCHIO CAMENTICIVM Bracchio caementicium cohors 
VI NERVIORVM SVB CVRA LA ſexta Nerviorum ſub cura Lucii Annaei 
SENECION AMPLISSIMI Senecionts ampliſſimi 
OPERI L. VI SPIVS PRE. opert Lucius Viſpius praefuit 
„„ + LEGO. « » . + » legions .. . 


Caementicium hexe is for opus caementicium, and ſignifics the matter of which 
the work was made. 


THe other inſcription which follows, Cambden ſays was in his time at 

2 (which is two or three miles from Brugh) but was defaced before he 
aww it, 

| CASARI AVGVSTO 

MARCI AVRELII FILIO 

SEN IONIS AMPLISSIMI 

| VENTS plus. 

The third viſible line in this inſcription is plainly the ſame with the ſeventh 

in the former, and the fourth is ill copied, as Cambden obſerves. But 

the greateſt curioſity is, that this inſcription was found under the ſtatue of 

Commodus in the habit of Hercules, with a club in his right hand. 1 was 

much pleaſed with the ſight of the Roman fort at Brugh, but ſhould 85 
cen 


I= n © See Northumberland N. Lxxv1. 
ONT 4 Pag. 919. 
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Brugh near 
Bainbridge. 
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Brugh on the 
Humber. 


Che ſte . 


Obſervations on the inſcriptions Book Il 


been much more ſo, if I could have recovered theſe inſcriptions, 
is upon a hill between the Cre and another ſmall river, and near t 
fluence, a ſituation which 1 have obſerved to be the moſt frequent 


The fort 
heir con. 
of any. 

XIX. Tais fragment was found at Bragh on the Humber, and is now nt 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Warburton. Perhaps Brexarum has been the Romay ay 
this place. Mr. Mard thinks © this inſcription may be read, Bretonum exr;; 
« The word exarchus in later writers ſignifies both a civil and eccleſuah; 
« governour ; but there is one inſcription in Gruter, wherein it ſeems to — 
« a military officer, by being joined with /zgnifer *. The inſcription is this; , 

D M 
AVRELIO. IANVARIO. SIGNIF 

EX. NVMER. DALMAT. FORT. ET 
AVRELIO. VALENTINIANO. EXARCHO 

POSVIT. AVREL. IVSTVS. PATER, 


The laſt ſenſe of the word exarchrus ſuits beſt with this inſcription,” 


I KNow of no other originals on the caſt fide of Watling ſtreet in Tork. 
ſhire. We have the copy of one in Dr. Gale's Antonini Itmerarium", (iq 
to have been found at Eaſtneſs in Rhydale near Patrington. 


TITIA' PIN TA VIXIT” ANN' XXXV11T Titiae Pintae vixit annos triginta oft 
ET VAL” ADIVTORI' VIXIT” ANN” xX ef Valerio Adjutort vixit annos viginti 
ET' VARIOLO' VIXIT' ANN” xv val et Variolo vixit annos quindecim Valerius 
VINDICIANVS' CONIVGT ET FILIIS Vindicianus conjugi et filiis 
F. c. faciendum curavit. 
The points in the form of a comma at the top of the letters are very remarkable 
and ſingular. 


A 
CHESTER is the only place in Cheſhire that furniſhes any Roman in- 


ſcriptions, whoſe originals are yet extant. Of thoſe which remain, one is now 
at Oxford among the Arundelian marbles, and another at Leeds in the late 
Mr. Thoresby's collection. The reſt continue at Cheſter. 


I. IT is is well known that the twenticth legion had their ſtated quarters at 
Cheſter. Several bricks have been found here with the name of this legion 
impreſſed on them, tho” of all that have been diſcovered I could only, when 
I took my tour that way, meet with theſe two originals, one in Mr. Thoresby's 
collection, preſented to him by the late Mr, Preſcot, and the other in that of 
the reverend Mr. Preſcot, one of the prebendaries at Cheſter ; but neither of 


them intire. Some other pieces have been diſcoyered ſince I was there, which 
I ſhall deſcribe atterwards. 


II. UNDER this number are repreſented the inſcription and ſeveral views 
of a very curious altar, which was found in Foreſt ſtreet in the city of Cheſter, 
in the year 1653. I ſaw a manuſcript in the hands of Dr. Hall of Cheſter, 
giving a particular account of this monument, wrote juſt at the time when it 
was firſt diſcovered. This altar, with a good collection of medals and other 
curioſitics, are now in the poſſeſſion of the reverend Mr. Preſcot, the worthy 
ton of the late learned Mr. Preſcot of the ſame city. The inſcription has 
been printed in the Philoſophical Tranſattions* and in Cambden's Britannia”. 
If in ſome ſmaller things I read or underſtand it otherwiſe, I ſubmit the dit- 
ference to impartial judges, who may ſee the original. I think Dr. Halley's 
remark in the Tranſactions is very juſt, that the name in the fifth line has been 
Longus rather than Longinus, becauſe there is not room for above two letters 
at moſt, and one can ſcarcely ſuppoſe that the father's name would be ſo much 
contracted, and the ſon's wrote at large. Longus is not altogether ſo common 
a name as Longinus, yet as Longinus is a derivative from it, it ſeems proper 


enough for the ſon of Longus. There is room only for one v at the end of 


the ſixth line, ſo that it muſt have been xxv wvice/ima victrix, as before in 


number J. The laſt word in the ſeventh line has been read Flavins by = 


Pag. Dxv111. 7. Pag. 26, 27. e N. 222. 4 Pag. 668. 
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Chap. 3. and ſculptures in Cheſhire. 
an 1 that follows the F, the dot at the bottom being diſtinct 

d compleat, and conſequently it can be nothing but Lilius. I allo imagine 
= tr is to be ſupplicd at the beginning of this tame line, for there is room 
_ and the ſcnſe ſeems to require ſuch a ſupply. The emperors, on whoſe 
account the altar Was erected, were moſt probably Diocletian and Maximian ; 
by the titles domini noſt ri join'd to invictiſſimi. The two perſons who created 
the altar were of Samoſata, a city in Syria, where Lucian was born. On 
the back of the altar 1s repreſcnted a curtain * with a feſton at the top. The 
palm-branches incloſing the globe may perhaps intimate the emperor's victory over 
the world, and have a reference to the title invictiſſimi in the in (cription. On 
one ſide is a flower-pot, on the other a Genius, with a cornu copiac in his left 
hand. The face within the thuribulum or focus at the top of the altar is very 

culiar, nor is it eaſy to determine whom it is deſigned to repreſent. Some 
medals were alſo found near this altar. One of Yeſpaſian with 1MPER. CArs. 
VESP. AVG. COS. 111. on the reverſe a winged Victory, and vICTORIA AVGVSTI s. c. 
Another with this inſcription : FL. CONSTANTIVS NOB. c. on the reverſe a Ge- 
nius with a cornu copiae, and the words GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. This I am 
apt to think was Conſtant ius Chlorus, who was made Caeſar by Maximian, 


but 'tis plainly 


made Caeſar by Diocletian, and married to his daughter Valeria. 


III. THis altar is now at Oxford among the Arundelian marbles, and ſo 
came to be firſt publiſhed by the great Mr. Selden, and ſince by Dr. Prideanx®. 
The inſcription is now almoſt effaced, only ſo much remains, as helps us to 
the ſhape and ſize of the letters. The third line, tho' faint, is diſcerned to be 
as here repreſented. I can't find that there is any farther knowledge of Ju. 
iter Tanarus than what this inſcription gives us. The account generally re— 
ccived is as follows; that tis a Brztzfh name of this dcity, the ſame as BporTa1o 
among the Greeks, and Tonans among the Latins, that is, Jupiter the Thun- 
derer; for tanar in the old Britiſh language ſignifies thunder. Dr. Pri- 
deaux reads the third line praeſes Gunitae, which is approved by Dr. Gale. 
But the N in PRAESENS is yet viſible, and therefore I believe it to be 
another name of the perſon erecting this altar, that is, Titus Elupins. Prae- 
ſens. Guntia, as my friend Mr. Ward reads it, moſt probably denotes his 
town or country, which has been thought to be Gwmnedba or North Wales ; 
but his conjecture is what pleaſes me better; who obſerves, © that Guntia was 
the name of a town in Vindelicia, which the Notitia places under the 
« governour of the province of Rhaetia%. And it is uſual to put the name 
in the ablative. Caleria is here the name of his tribe, which occurs ſe- 
« yeral times in Grater, and we have it again in a Monmouthſhire inſcription .“ 
The letters PRI in the fourth line have been read primipilus, but perhaps they 
have been PRE or PRA for praefectus. There is a common praefericulum on 
one ſide of the altar, and an uncommon patera on the other. A piece of iron 
is now fixed upon the top of the altar within the fhuribulum, on which I 
imagine ſomething has been placed ſince the Roman times, as a croſs is fixed 
upon another altar at Corbridge *. 


BESIDES theſe inſcriptions, Dr. Gale has given us this which follows: 
DEAE 

NYMPHAE 

BRIG 

And he concludes from hence, that Cheſter belonged to the Brigantes : but 

| can hear nothing of the original of this inſcription ; nor find either by 

whom, or whence it was firſt taken. It is taken notice of by Selden®, and in 

2 A to the Marmora Oxonienſia, from whence I ſuppoſe the doctor 
pied it“. | 

* See Obſervations on N. Lzxx1. # Northum- N. nr. 
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1 b Seldeni opera, vol. 11. p. 1477. 
2 * militum Urſarienſium Guntiae, See the introduction to this book. pag. 179. 
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IV. THERE is an image of the goddeſs Pallas upon a rock in a field on th 
ſouth ſide of the river Dee, beyond the bridge, where according to 15 Fob e 
king Edgar's palace formerly ſtood. It is very much decayed, but I have — 
given a draught of it, as it now is. The Diva armigera appears in her uſual 
warlike dreſs, and the owl, her bird, ſhews it ſelf at the top of her inte. 

V. Mr PRESCOT has alſo a ſmall ſtatue of ſtone found near the river, ] 
has a Phrygian bonnet, and holds a torch, as is ſuppoſed, at each eng. Thi 
image may repreſent either Atys or Mithras. If it be Atys, what he holgs 1 
his hand muſt be a thick ſtaff bent at the end. If Mithras, it may perha 
expreſs the rays of the meridian ſun by its ſituation; or rather the ſun er 
has paſſed the meridian a little; for the torch maniteſtly declines, tho! not 
much, As Atys and Mithras both ſignify the ſun, it is leſs material which 
of the two tis ſuppoſed to be. We have inſcriptions in Britain pro mitrar 
and SOLI INVICTo, as I have ſhewn already *, 


BESIDES theſe we have in Cambden an inſcription or two upon ſome 
oblong pieces of lead. Theſe were formerly at Haulton caſtle, near Mar. 
rington, in this county; but what is now become of em I know not. Cam 's 
words are, © While I was reviewing this work (Haulton caſtle) I heard from 
< ſome credible perſons, that there has been twenty pieces of lead dug up on 
ce this ſhore, of a ſquare oblong form, and thus inſcribed in the hollow of 
ce the upper part, 

«© IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER. DE Jmperator Domitianus Auguſtus Germanicus de 
© CEANG Ceangis 

« But in others, 

< IMP.VESP.VI1.T.IMP.V. Iuperatore Veſpaſiano ſeptimumT ito imperatorequintum 

© Coss. conſulibus. | 

Cambden gives us this account only from hearſay ; ſo that I take theſe inſcriptions 

to be of doubtful authority: which is rendered more ſo, by giving at one and 

the ſame time the title of imperator to Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian. As 


for the ſituation of the Cangz, I have treated already of that *, and ſhall ſay 
nothing more to it here. 


VI. Turs ſtone was found in June 1729, in digging a vault for a wine- 
cellar for Mr. Dyſon in Watergate in Cheſter. The ſtone is ſaid not to be of 
any kind that is found near this city, but is rather thought to be a kind of 
ſlate which comes from the Je of Man, being of a bluiſh colour, about an 
inch and a half thick. The letters are well cut and clear, but the inſcription 
imperfect. What remains of the ſtone is in three pieces. The two larger 
pieces join very cloſe together, and this part is ſuppoſed to have been broken 
by the workmen when they diſcovered it. The leſſer fragment does not tally 
ſo well. I wiſh I could hit upon any probable reading, but nothing as yet 
has offered that I can hope will be ſatisfactory to others, or that is ſo to my 
ſelf. The inſcription ſeems to be compleat at the beginning and at the top 
and bottom of what remains (excepting ſmall flaws) and the deficiency is in 
the length. If the imperfect ſtrokes of the a be certain, it muſt have been 
numini Auguſti at the beginning; what has followed in the ſame line | am 
afraid mult continue unknown, unleſs we can luckily find the remainder of 
the ſtone. ALMAE is an epithet frequently attributed by the poets to the 
goddeſſes, particularly to Venus and Ceres; but I remember it not in inſcriptions, 
at leaſt in none that are Britiſh: nor do I think it can belong to any goddels 
here, becauſe tho numen Auguſti be common in inſcriptions, yet where a god 
or goddeſs is joined, I think the erectors of the monuments have always {0 


much regard to decency, as to give the precedence to the deity. The . 


2 Cumberland, N. xxvin, xxix. » Pag. 680. 
See Book 1. ch. II. p. 34. 
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-or's mother may have been conjoined with him in the inſcription, 
mar belonged to her; but in this caſe too ALMAE is an uncommon, 

and AL would be a ſingular epithet. The two imperfect pieces of letters 
and perhaps different fragments of the ſtone would make a T when joined 
on. . N. the ſituation of the two pieces ſeem not to allow this conjunction, 
qe" f to argue for their being the remains of two different letters. MAE 
_ N ay for Maecia [tribu.] The perſon erecting a monument is often 
4 from the tribe he belonged to, and e want not a parallel inſtance 
of this very tribe in a Brito- Roman inſcription *. But then what AL ſhould be 
he beginning of the line will be hard to conjecture, unleſs it be the remainder 
C ſome name or word, the reſt of which is loſt with the other part of the 
fone. Some think that the third line is to be read rribunus Aetiacae cohortis : 
but co ſeldom or never (as far as I remember) is put for cohors z CoH and CHo 
are common. Beſides as there is no ſtop between the 0 and x, it may rather 
{em that cox belongs all to one word, which may either be the firſt letters 
of another name of the perſon, or the name of ſome office. Actiaca cohors 
I no where remember, but Actius is a Roman name, as well as one of the 
names of Apollo. Nvs at the beginning of the third line may be the laſt ſyllable 
in trib nnn, or perhaps a part of ſome other word. Actarius or actuarius is 
the name of an officer ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat of a ſcribe or clerk”, and 
| rornicularius is another name of an officer of much the ſame ſort®Þ Some 
ſort of governours of provinces are alſo called correffores *; but I dare not 
affirm, that in this inſcription ACT. COR are deſigned to expreſs any of theſe. 
It is not indeed unuſual in inſcriptions to expreſs the ſeveral offices the perſon 
has bore; and this is uſually done in a kind of gradation : but I can't fay that 
has been the caſe here, no more than that cor ſtands for Cornelia [tribu} tho 
there is both ſuch a tribe, and ſuch an abbreviation. The fourth linc is c1- 
tircly craſed, and ſeems to have been deſignedly done with a chiſſel. It was 
not unuſual to eraſe the names of perſons out of inſcriptions. Cambden ob- 
ſerves it of Ceta in one inſtance in Britain, and I have ſeen it my ſelf in 
another in the county of Northumberland*, where tis manifeſt that the name 
has been deſignedly ſtruck out. We have alſo another ſtone with an inſcription 
upon it found at E!/don in the county of Northumberland, but now in the 
library at Durham, where the propraetor's name is deſignedly craſed fo From 
the remaining C in the inſcription, and ſome other circumſtances, I gueſſed Cal. 
purnius Agricola to have been the name, If we could ſuppoſe the ſame name 
to be eraſed in this inſcription, we might then determine the emperor to 
whom it belonged. But this is a very uncertain conjecture. The ſtone, as I 
have hinted, ſeems to be compleat at the top and bottom of what remains of 
it. The branch at the bottom has, as the learned Mr. Preſcot rightly obſerves, 
been moſt probably ſet about the middle of the table; ſo that the one half is 
loft, and I doubt the loſs is irrecoverable. The laſt line I am apt to think 
has been ex voto faciendum (or faciundum) curavit, or curarunt, according 
as we ſuppoſe one name or two to be contained in the former part of the 
inſcription, One cannot be certain whether or no FACIENDVYM has been at 
large or only FACIEND. However, it may help us to gueſs at the original 
length of the inſcription, and I think favours Mr. Preſtot's conjecture, that 
about the one half of it is loſt. If we could read the ſecond line a/mae Cereri, 
it might be beautifully illuſtrated by the poctic account and deſcription of that 
goddeſs ; but I have already propounded my objections againſt this, and I have 
no great heart to advance precarious doubtful conjectures which one lucky 
ſight 


3 5 obſervations on Monmouthſhire, after quam ab ipſo editam. Sueton. in vit. Jul. Caeſ- 
I. c. 55. 

Orationes aliquas reliquit, inter quas temere 155 obſervations on Northumberland, N. Lxxv1. 
quacdam feruntur, ut pro Q. Metello: quam non pag. 233. and Lxiv# pag. 229. 
immerito Auguſtus exiſtimat magis ab actuariis 4 Eutrop. lib. 1x. C. 13. 
exceptam, male ſubſequentibus verba dicentis, N. cx. 
f Northumberknd, N. xcv1r. 
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ſight of the remainder of the ſtone may at once effectually confur 
would give way to fancy, it might be caly to compleat the 
thus: | 


K 
inſcription, 8 
NVMINI AVG OB REST 
ALMAE CER TEMP MAG 
Ns. ACT COR 8VB CAL 
AGRICOLA LEG AVG PR PR 
EX VOTO FACIEND CVR 
Dr. Muſgrave in his Geta Britennicus ſays, that Sabina is frequently cal 
nova Ceres. She was wife to Hadrian, as Sabinia was to Gordian the third 


VII. In digging ſome vaults for Mr. Alderman Bennet, ſeveral Roman 
bricks were found not long ago, but few with inſcriptions, and only one tha 
was nearly compleat. This brick is about an inch thick; it has a ledge turn 
up on cach ſide about an inch broad, and raifed an inch above the inner ſur. 
face of the brick. The inſcription is in the middle impreſſed in the uſual 
manner, that is, raiſed letters on a depreſſed plane. This curious brick is in 
the poſſeſſion of the reverend Mr. Preſcot. Two fragments, which have both 
been inſcribed with the name of the ſame twentieth legion, are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of my learned and ingenious friend Dr. Tz//ton, to whom J am obliged 
for the account of theſe curioſities. The moſt remarkable circumſtance of the 
inſcriptions is the implication of the v* and xs, for I doubt not they are de-. 
ſigned each of them for LEG. XX. v. v. tho' they ſeem to have ſomewhat te- 
dundant. 


THERE are alſo ſome conſiderable remains of a Roman hypocauſt yet to 
be ſeen. I have by the means of Dr. Tz//on been favour d with the following 
ſhort account of it from the reverend Mr. Stone of this city. In Bridge. ſtreit 
on the ſouth ſide the Feather s- ſtairs, adjoining to a cellar on the caſt, is a low 
room, the figure of which is a regular oblong. The roof is flat, and ſupported 
by ſeveral ſmall pillars of ſtone about two foot high. Over cach pillar is a 
Roman tile, near two foot ſquare, and about three inches thick. Each of theſe 
tiles has a ſmall hole or holes through it, about ſix inches diſtant from one 
another. The outer ſide of the tiles and holes is black, as if ſmoak d. The 
floor is of rough ſtone and cement. 


DERBTSHIRE. 


IN Cambdens Britannia we have the copy of an inſcription found at or 
nigh Haddon houſe, a ſcat of the Duke of Rutland, near Bakewell. I could 
not hear of the original, but the copy is as follows“: 

DEO 
MARTI 
BRACIAcAB 
OSITTIVS 
CACILIAN. 
PRAFECT. 
TRO . . . 
Go v. 8. g 
The word in the laſt line but one of the inſcription is imperfett ; and [ 
know not what it can have been. Braciaca ſeems to be the name of the place, 
where the altar was erected; and the laſt v s is probably votum ſoluit. 


Ne LIN. 


I | | 
1 Nova Ceres Sabina paſſim appellatur. Get. Pag. 592. 
rit. p. 93. | 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 
I. LINCOLNSHI RE affords no inſcriptions, except at Lincoln 


ne original is now remaining there, which has any legible 
ieſelt, any oy eg in the ſteeple of St. Mary's church, and faces the ſtreet; 
letters. kely has publiſh'd the inſcription, but without any reading or explication. 
Dr. Stu 14 in the word Manibus, unleſs we ſuppoſe it included in the m 
4 ok CARSSOVNAE to be put for CHARISSIMAE by a blunder of the 
pros But Mr. Ward reads the four middle lines in the following manner: 
Nomi Facri Bruſciſili civis Senonii et chariſſimae Vaniae conjugis. © The 
« capital city of the Senones in Gaul is by Eutropius called Senon: *, from 
it Mense may come Senonius. The fmall o at the end of the fourth line 
% may be only a ſtop; and ANI may be contained in one character in the 
te fifth, as AN ſeems to be in the firſt, and N1, R1, in the ſecond and fourth.” 
Quintia was probably the daughter of the perſons before mentioned, or the 
letters may be read Quinti filii, But as the bottom of the inſcription is broken 
off, this muſt remain uncertain. The upper part of the ſtone is filled with 
a modern inſcription very ill cut, which appears to be Chriſtian, but is now 


' ſcarce legible. | 


Niro kx gate is thought by Dr. Stukeley to be Roman, as alſo a piece 
of a wall not far from it. The gate is truly curious and remarkable, as is 
alſo the military way, which appears in a magnificent manner for ſeveral miles 
together, as ſoon as you are got a little out of this gate. 


DR. STUKE LEY mentions another inſcription , which was dug up about the 
time, when he was there ; but even then little of it could be ſeen or read, 
excepting what was ſufficient to ſhew it had been ſepulchral, namely: 

D. M. Diis Manibus 

VIX. ANN XXX vixit annos triginta. 
I faw the ſtone when I was there myſelf; but was ſurprized to find it ſo much 
waſted ſince it was expoſed to the weather. There is yet a vilible ſtroke or 
two of a letter remaining, from whence it appears that the letters of the in- 
ſcription have been of a prodigious ſize. This ſtone was found in a field be- 
hind the houſe, where the Lord Huſſey was behcaded for rebellion in the 
teign of Henry the eighth, which houſe ſtands over againſt that of John of 
Gaunt. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


I HOPED to have met with ſeveral curious originals in Monmouthſhire, 
but found with regret that alt the old ones, mentioned in Cambden, are now 
loſt; ſo that there remain not above two or three in this whole county, 
which I could by any means diſcover or hear of, and theſe are ſuch as have 
been found ſince. At Abergavenny I had information of ſeveral Roman bricks 
found about the old caſtle, ſome of which had LEG. II. avs impreſſed on them. 
The two ingenious phyſicians there had each of them, as they told me, one 
of thoſe bricks, but they wete loſt before I came thither. Dr. Roberts obliged 
me with a ſight of ſeveral Roman coins found probably at this place. A gold 
Otho was allo found here. I was told likewiſe of a Roman balneum or ſudatory, 
that was not very long ago to be ſeen at the caſtle, but is now filled up; tho' 
of this I was not ſo ciilicety ſatisfied. This, together with the military way, 
on viſible, renders it ſufficiently clear, that there muſt have been a ſtation 

ere; and the courſe of the twelfth iter in the Itinerary, the diſtance, and 


affinity 


Lib. x. c. 7. * : be. 
Iter curioſ. p. $3, 84. Ibid. p. 85 
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affinity of names, do all concur, to render it highly probable that it has be 
Gobanium. N 


I. FRom Abergavenny to Uske are ſeven or eight long miles. The fit 
tion and ſhape of this latter town, lying in ſquares, together with ſome — 
found there, favour its having been a Roman ſtation; tho at preſent tho 
are no remains of it, and the Roman way is ſuppoſed to have gone, a3 he 
preſent road, by Mamhiladd to Caerleon, which is a ſhort cut. But a Ice 
branch, as uſual, may have gone off to this ſtation at Uske, which is july 
ſuppoſed to be the antient Burrium from whence to Caerleon are fix com 
puted miles, which, conſidering the length of them, are ſufficient to make 
nine Roman miles according to the Itinerary. The ſhorteſt way from Aber g 
venny to Caerleon is computed to be twelve or thirteen miles. Half way berwera 
Uske and Caerleon, at a place called Tredynogg, is this inſcription. The ſtone 
was found ncar the foundation of the church, and, as I am informed, taken u 
by a grave: digger, being three foot under ground. It is now preſeryed in the 
church, and fixed in the wall near the font. Cura agente both here and in 
number 111. is put for curante. We find ſeveral inſtances of the ſame con- 
ſtruction in Gruter, but the more antient Latin writers ule curam in this 
ſenſe. This inſcription is plain and diſtinct, and the letters well enough cut. 
Amanda is a proper name, which we meet with ſeveral times in Crater. 


II. Ar Cacrleon it ſelf not one inſcription remains, except what is here re. 
preſented upon two pieces of bricks, which were in the hands of my landlord; 
one of which is ſo obſcure, that I could not be ſure whether it was LEG. ay. 
or LEG. 11. AVG, 


THis town has been walled round, and had a caſtle belonging to it, but 
now all in ruins. There are ſome encampments near the town, among which 
is a large ſquare one upon a riſing ground about half a mile from it. hut 
the ſtation, I apprchend, has been near the water fide, and the Roman town 
round about it; for remains of Roman antiquiticsare found on all ſides, eſpe. 
cially many bricks have been dug up, inicribed in the ſame manner with theſe, 
I ſaw a ſmall braſs image of Jupiter in the poſſeſſion of one Mr. Mhitton, 
which was found in building an houſe. The left hand was broken off, but 
the thunder was plain in the other. 


III. THERE is a valuable collection of medals and other curioſities at 
Mr. George's in Caer/con, who alſo purchaſed this ſtone, and ſent it to London, 
where I ſaw it at Douglaſs's coffee-houle in St. Martin's lane. I found the 
whole inſcription very fair and diſtin& in ſtrong Roman capitals, tho of dif- 
ferent ſizes. An ingenious gentleman in the Phzloſophical Tranſaftions * 
ſuppoſes Lugdunum to be © a place ſtanding upon a hill by the ſide of the 


river Lugg now called Luckton, and that Valerius obtained ſome vidtory 


<« here perpetuated by this inſcription.” But I rather take Victor for one of 
his names, and Lugdunum for the place of his birth, which I would ſuppoſe 
to be Lyons in France, and not Luckton in Wales. The name of the place 
is here put in the genitive, tho ſometimes, I think generally, we have it in the 
ablative. Galeria is here the name of his tribe. We had it before in a 
Cheſhire inſcription * We had cura for curam before. This ſtone was found 
upon the bank of the river Uske about a quarter of a mile from Caer{eon. 


THESE are all the originals of any Roman inſcriptions, that are to be met 
with in Monmouthſhire : and there are few or none that are certain in Wales ; 


though I ſaw at Bangor, and ſome other places, ſeveral ſepulchral 1 


N. 359. Celtica eademque Lugdunenſis, Ib. c. 17. 
b Pliny enumerates the people belonging to Gallia N. nt. 
Lugdunenſis, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. Iv. c. 18. And he N. I. 


ſeems to make it the ſame with Gallia Celtica: 
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in Latin, but of a Saxon character. And I take thoſe inſcriptions in Cambden”, 

hich contain only the names of perſons deceaſed in a very -rude character, 
* * later than Roman, and therefore paſs them by. But he has given us a 
enturial inſcription or tWo belonging to this place“: 5 


>. VECILIANA. Centuria Veciliana. 
„„ Cohortis oftavae. 
>. VALER. Centuria Valerii 
MAXSIMI. Maxim. 


I was ſhewn the ſtone on which the former of theſe is ſaid to have been cur, 
but there is not the leaſt appearance of a letter upon it now. It is inſerted 
in a wall near the church. No doubt theſe centuries and this eighth cohort 


have been of the /egz0 ſecunda Auguſta. 


THERE is another inſcription in Cambden*®, where he ſuppoſes a legion 

is mentioned, I reckon the ſame legio ſecunda Auguſta : 
T. FL. POSTVMIVS VARYVS 
v. c. LEG. TEMPL, DIANA 
RESTITVIT, 

He ſeems to have read it thus: Titus Flavius Poſtumins Varus quintae cohortis 
legionis [ſecundae Auguſtae] templum Dianae reſtituit. But doubtleſs v. c. 
Ie is for vir clariſſimus (or conſularis) legatus. As to what Cambden tells 
us of the ſtatue of Diana found on a checquered pavement in a meadow ad- 
joining, where ſome labourers were digging *; 1 was ſhewn a houſe where I 
expected to ſee ſome remains of this work, but it was entirely demoliſhed. 
Mr. Rice of Caerleon ſhewed me the ſtreet called Templeſtreet, leading towards 
Arthur's round table, as they call it, which he believed to be the ſpot on which 
Diana's temple had ſtood 3 but it now looks more like an artificial pond or 
receptacle for water, though entirely dry at preſent, 


Ir is very certain that the Iegio ſecunda Auguſta was at this place, but there 
is no evidence of this before the end of Severns's reign, at which time we 
find it here by the following inſcription: 

Pro ſalute 


PRO SALVTE 
AVGG. N. N. Auguſtorum noſtrorum 
SEVERI ET ANTONI- evert et Antont- 
NI ET GETA Cs. ni et Getae Caeſaris 
p. SALTIENVS p. F. MAE- Publius Saltienus Publii filius Mae. 
CIA THALAMVS HADRI, cia | tribu] Thalamus Hadrianus 
PRAEF. LEG, II. AVG, praefettus legionis ſecundae Auguſtae 
C. VAMPEIANO ET Caio Vampeiano et 
LYCILIAN-.:. . +» Luciliano [conſulibus] 
Cambaen gives us this inſcription from a votive altar, out of which the name 
of Geta (as he ſays) has been eraſed, yet fo as that ſome ſhadows of the 
letters remain. According to the Faſti it ſhould be Claudius Pompeianus et 
Lollianus Avitus, that is in the year 210. I don't find that in any Roman 
inſcription in Britain Geta is ſtiled Auguſtus, unleſs it may have been in ſome 
of thoſe, in which the name is eraſed ; and then perhaps for this very reaſon 
it has been ſtruck out. 


In ſome inſcriptions in Gruter (one of which is quoted and tranſcribed by 
the learned Dr. Muſgrave in his Geta Britannicus') Geta is ſtiled imperator, 
as well as his father Severus, and his brother Antoninus Caracalla. Upon 
lome coins inſcribed apvenTvs Avd. he is titled Caeſar, in others with the 
lame epigraphe he is called imperator. Vaillant ſuppoſes that the one ſett have 
been ſtruck upon his return from the caſt with his father and brother, the 


- other 
* Pag. 739» 740, 7 69. - Pag. 18. 
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other upon his return from Britain after the death of his father 


ſharcd for a while the empire with his brother, or at leaſt had the * he 
doing ſo. Dr. Muſgrave oppoſes theſe inſctiptions in Gruter to the * 


of the learned Vaillant. But this incomparable antiquary's conjecture is 
tainly very rational and ingenious, And ſince Geta is only called Carle i 
ſeveral inſcriptions and coins, if we alſo ſuppoſe him to be called imperg in 
in others (and at the ſame time too) I would rather ſuſpect an exceſs or tor 
pliment in the one, than any omiſſion or defect in the other (if we take 
for granted that the copies are exact and correct) eſpecially ſince we have 
expreſs account in the beſt hiſtorians of Get as being emperor before the deat 
of his father; though Cambden and others ſay he was made Auguſtus by $ 
verus when they came into Britain. The calc is plain with reſpect to Bo 
calla both from the hiſtorians and inſcriptions too. According to Spartian 4 
was made an aſſociate of the empire when thirteen years old *, But as fo 
Geta I think it evident that he is called Caeſar only in ſome Brito Ronan 
inſcriptions, even after his coming into Britain. This may caſily be con. 
cluded from what I have ſaid concerning the chronology, and particularly the 
time of building Severns's wall. I ſee that J differ in ſeveral things from the 
learned Dr. Muſgrave in his Severianae Domus Aug. Synopſ. Chrono. But 
theſe are things about which a variety of opinions is to be expected, and full 
liberty of judging muſt be allowed. 


Tuis next Mr. Cambden tells us was upon the fragment of a very fine 
altar. | 


IMP. Imperatori 
M AVRELIO Marco Aurelio 
ANTONINO Antonino 
AVC Auguſto 
SEVERI. LVCII Severi Lucit 
FILIO lio 


LEC. I. v VG. P. Legio ſecunda Auguſta poſuit. 
The o in Aung. and the other in leg. as alſo the former v in the laſt line are 
plainly errors either in the artiſt or the tranſcriber. The placing Lucius after 
Severus may create ſome difficulty in the inſcription, yet ſuch tranſpoſitions 
are found in other inſcriptions. If this has been rightly tranſcribed, it can- 
not be applicd to any other perſon than Caracalla the ſon of Severus. 


T H1s wasalſo upon the fragment of an altar, as we are told by Cambaen*: 
ISVS. CL 
IILIVS. Q.1 
HATrERIAN vs 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR, 
PROVINC. CILIC.. | 
There is nothing obſervable in it, but the name of Haterianus, who was the 
legatus Auguſtalis and propraetor of the province of Cilicia. 


TuIs remarkable inſcription is alſo in Cambden“. 
| IOI. o. M. DOLICHY 
I. . ONI. *. AEMILIANYS 
CALPVRNIVS 
RVFILIANVS. . EC 
AVGVSTORVM 
MONITV. 


Ob hoc etiam filium ejus Baſſianum Antoni- the inſcriptions agree. 
num, qui Caeſar appellatus jam fuerat, annum b Pag. 720. | 
decimum tertium agentem, participem - imperii © See Obſeryations Cumberl. N. XVI. 4g. 270. 
dixerunt milites. Spartian. in Sever. Herodian Pag. 718. 


bints at the ſame thing lib. 111. f. 34. with which Pag. 721. * 
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: 4 in Cambden: Jovi optimo maximo Dolicheno Junoni optimae 
Xi anus Calpurnius 2 fecit Auguſtorum monitu. I he els at the 
end of the firlt line ſeems to be part of an N, the other ſtroke being loſt in 

he breach of the altar 3 as alſo the E that might be joined to the back of the 
= as uſual. The explication of Jupiter Dolichenus has been given already“. 
The number of medals of the later emperors and of both the Valentinians, that 
were found here, ſhew it was late before the Romans quitted this place. 


THERE are two inſcriptions in Cambden ed belonging to Cardiganſhire, that jp, 

look very like thoſe of the common centurial kind. The one, which has remark- 
able ſtops like comma's ©, ſeems to read Centuriae Artii Marcus Ennius Primus, 
the other Centuria Verionii. There is another in Pembrokeſhire which ſeems to 
read Vitaliani emeriti*. Perhaps the mark for the century has been omitted, 
or elſe pM if we ſuppoſe it to be pagan and ſepulchral. The ſame may be 
ſaid of another, which, as there repreſented, reads Saſrani filii Cunotami. 
But it is not worth while to enlarge on theſe. 


GLOCESIE RSIHIRE. | 


THIS inſcription is at Circeſter. I ſhall only tranſcribe Dr. Stukely's ac- Circefter. | 
count of it. At Circeſter, in the houſe of one Mr. Iſaac Tibbot, in 1 
« Caſtle ſtreet is to be ſeen the following monument. The height of the if 
« letters equal to four inches. It was found at a place half a mile weſt of 
« the town, upon the north ſide of the Fofſe road, called Quern, from the 
« quarries of ſtone thereabouts. Five ſuch ſtones lay flat ways upon two 
« walls in a row, end to end, and underneath were the corpſes of that family, 
« as we may ſuppoſe. He keeps Julia Caſta's skull in his ſummer-houſc, 
« but people have ſtole all her teeth out for amulets againſt the aguc. Another 
« of the ſtones ſerves for a table in his garden. Tis handſomely ſquare, five 
« foot long, and three and a half broad, without an inſcription. Another 
« of them is laid for a bridge over a kennel near the croſs in Caſtle /reer. 
« There were but two of them which had inſcriptions ; the other inſcription 
« pcriſhed, being unluckily expoſed to the wet in a froſty ſeaſon.” 


S 0 SS: 5:H 4-4: £&. 


+ I. THIS ſtone is now placed at the end of the cathedral at Bath. The Bath. 
inſcription has employed the learning and skill of ſome of our beſt antiquaries. 
The learned Dodwell has writ ſome critical notes, and Dr. Muſgrave a large 
comment upon it, both in Latin, and Mr. Hearne Come remarks in Engliſh®, 
[ ſhall give the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, together with ſome few ob- 
ſcrvations of my own. This ſtone was thrown up and diſcovered in October 
1708, in repairing the high road called the Foe, at a village named Walcote, 
about a mile north-eaſt from Bath. It is a funeral monument erected for one 
Julius Vitalis, who is farther deſcribed from his trade or buſineſs, the legion 
in which he had ſerved, and the country to which he belonged. The name 
Vitalis is not uncommon. Varius Vitalis is named upon an inſcription in 
Tor kſbire " ; and I was pleaſed to find the very name Julius Vitalis in a cen- 
turial inſcription, I diſcovered at Drawdikes near Carliſe That Julius 
Vitalis was a centurion in a practorian cohort, and, as I believe, in the time 
of the emperor Severus; but of this Fulius Vitalis nothing more is known, 
but what we are informed of by the inſcription : and there is no room to 


think 


* Northum p 
> Pax 3 N. vii. pag. 209. : 
© See the like at the | : 

Yorkſhire. pax, ke end of the Obſervations on N 
Pag. 762. 5 


Pag. 763. | 

Iter. curioſ. p. 63. 

Subjoined to the life of Aelfred the Great, 
N. v. in the Obſervations. pag. 307. 
Cumberland N. xxxv111, 
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other upon his return from Britain after the death of his father 
ſharcd for a while the empire with his brother, or at leaſt had t 
doing ſo. Dr. Muſgrave oppoſes theſe inſctiptions in Gruter to the o in 

of the learned Vaillant. But this incomparable antiquary's conjecture . 
tainly very rational and ingenious. And ſince Gets is only called Corſe i. 
ſeveral inſcriptions and coins, if we alſo ſuppoſe him to be called impera in 
in others (and at the ſame time too) I would rather ſuſpect an exceſ of = 
pliment in the one, than any omiſſion or defect in the other (if we bs 
tor granted that the copies are exact and correct) eſpecially ſince we have 1 
expreſs account in the beſt hiſtorians of Cetas being emperor before the death 
of his father; though Cambden and others ſay he was made Auguſtus by K 

verus when they came into Britain. The calc is plain with reſpect to = 
calla both from the hiſtorians and inſcriptions too. According to Spartian he 
was made an aſſociate of the empire when thirteen years old. But as for 
Geta I think it evident that he is called Caeſar only in ſome Brito-Romay 
inſcriptions, even after his coming into Britain. This may eaſily be con. 
cluded from what I have ſaid concerning the chronology, and particularly the 
time of building Severns's wall. I ſee that I differ in ſeveral things from the 
learned Dr. Muſgrave in his Severianae Domus Aug. Synopſ. Chronol. But 
theſe are things about which a variety of opinions is to be expected, and full 
liberty of judging muſt be allowed. 


b When he 


Tuis next Mr. Cambden tells us was upon the fragment of a very fine 
altar *, 


IMP. Imperatori 
M AVRELIO Marco Aurelio 
ANTONINO Antonino 
AVC Auguſto 
SEVERI. LVCII | Severi Lucit 
FILIO | lio 


LEC. Il. v vd. P. Hdegio ſecunda Auguſta poſuit. 
The c in Ang. and the other in leg. as alſo the former v in the laſt line are 
plainly errors either in the artiſt or the tranſcriber. The placing Lucius after 
Severus may create ſome difficulty in the inſcription, yet ſuch tranſpoſitions 
are found in other inſcriptions *. If this has been rightly tranſcribed, it can- 
not be applied to any other perſon than Caracalla the ſon of Severus. 


THI1s was alſo upon the fragment of an altar, as we are told by Cambaen*: 

ISVS. CL 

IILIVS. Q.I 

 HATERIANVS 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR, 
PROVINC. CILIC.. i 
There is nothing obſervable in it, but the name of Haterianus, who was the 
legatus Auguſtalis and propraetor of the province of Cilicia. 


TuIs remarkable inſcription is alſo in Cambden®. 
| IOVI. O. M. DOLICHV 
I. . ONI. *. AEMILIANYS 
CALPVRNIVS 
RVFILIANVS . . EC. 
AVGVSTORVM 
MONITV. 


Ob hoc etiam filium ejus Baſſianum Antoni- the inſcriptions agree. 
num, qui Caeſar appellatus jam fuerat, annum b Pag. 720. | 
decimum tertium agentem, participem - imperii © See Obſeryations Cumberl. N. XVI. pag. 270. 
dixerunt milites. Spartian. in Sever. Herodian Pag. 718. | 
bints at the ſame thing lib. 111. f. 34. with which Pag. 721. l 
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| in Cambden: Jovi optimo maximo Dolicheno Junoni optimae 
booty wn 2 fecit Auguſtorum monitu. The Hig at the 
end of the firſt line ſeems to be part of an x, the other ſtroke being loſt in 
he breach of the altar ; as alſo the E that might be joined to the back of the 
. a8 uſual. The explication of Jupiter Dolichenus has been given already *. 
The number of medals of the later emperors and of both the Valentinians, that 
were found here, ſhew it was late before the Romans quitted this place. 


THERE are two inſcriptions in Cambden * belonging to Cardiganſbire, that 
look very like thoſe of the common centurial kind. The one, which has remark- 
able ſtops like comma's ©, ſeems to read Centuriae Arti: Marcus Ennius Primus, 
the other Centuria Verionii. There is another in Pembrokeſhire which ſeems to 
read Vitaliani emeriti*. Perhaps the mark for the century has been omitted, 
or elſe DM if we ſuppoſe it to be pagan and ſepulchral. The lame may be 
ſaid of another *, which, as there repreſented, reads Saſrant filit Cunotami. 
But it is not worth while to enlarge on theſe. 


GLOCESTERSHIR E. 


THIS inſcription is at Circeſter. I ſhall only tranſcribe Dr. Stukely's ac- 
count of it. At Circeſter, in the houſe of one Mr. Iſaac Tibbot, in 
« Caſtle ftreet is to be ſcen the following monument. The height of the 
« letters equal to four inches. It was found at a place half a mile weſt of 
the town, upon the north ſide of the Fofſe road, called Quern, from the 
« quarries of ſtone thereabouts. Five ſuch ſtones lay flat ways upon two 
« walls in a row, end to end, and underneath were the corpſes of that family, 
« as we may ſuppoſe. He keeps Julia Cafta's skull in his ſummer-houſe, 
e but people have ſtole all her teeth out for amulets againſt the aguc. Another 
« of the ſtones ſerves for a table in his garden. Tis handſomely ſquare, five 
« foot long, and three and a half broad, without an inſcription. Another 
« of them is laid for a bridge over a kennel near the croſs in Caſtle tree. 
© There were but two of them which had inſcriptions ; the other inſcription 
« pcriſhed, being unluckily expoſed to the wet in a froſty ſeaſon.” 


SOMERSET SHLETRE. 


I. THIS ſtone is now placed at the end of the cathedral at Bath. The 
inſcription has employed the learning and skill of ſome of our beſt antiquaries. 
The learned Dodwell has writ ſome critical notes, and Dr. Muſgrave a large 
comment upon it, both in Latin, and Mr. Hearne ſome remarks in Engliſh v. 
I ſhall give the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, together with ſome few ob- 
ſervations of my own. This ſtone was thrown up and diſcovered in October 
1708, in repairing the high road called the Foſſe, at a village named MWalcote, 
about a mile north-eaſt from Bath. It is a funeral monument ere&ed for one 
Julius Vitalis, who is farther deſcribed from his trade or buſineſs, the legion 
in which he had ſerved, and the country to which he belonged. The name 
Vitalis is not uncommon. Varius Vitalis is named upon an inſcription in 
Torkſbire"; and 1 was pleaſed to find the very name Julius Vitalis in a cen- 
turial inſcription, I diſcovered at Drawdikes near Carliſle*'. That Julius 
Vitalis was a centurion in a practorian cohort, and, as I believe, in the time 
of the emperor Severus; but of this Fulius Vitalis nothing more is known, 
but what we arc informed of by the inſcription : and there is no room to 


l A 
N Northumberland N. vr. pag. 209. Pag. 763. 
; Pag. 769. f Tter. curioſ. p. 63. 
bl See the like at the end of the Obſervations ow = Subjoined to the be of Aelfred the Greas, 
orkſhire. Pag. 314. * N. v. in the Obſervations. pag. 307. 
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Wales, 


Circeſter. 


Bath. 
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think that the perſon, as well as the name, is the ſame in both inſcriptio 
for had this been an officer, doubtleſs it would have been mentioned. = 
Julius Vitalis is here ſtiled fabricteſis for fabricenſis. Both the 1 is add 7 
| and the N omitted for the ſofter and ſmoother pronunciation, of which ** 
| inſtances are given by Dr. Muſzrave and others. Mr. Hearne conjeau: 
i may poſlibly have been deſigned for , the letters 6 and c being often chan or 
one for the other; and that the word may be fabrigeſis for fabrigenſis. : 
he mentions this no otherwiſe, than as an uncertain conjecture. The - 
in ſome words often omitted or added at pleaſure, = 


cojux, for we ſee it all the three ways in inſcriptions. The 3 If. C 


obſerves and proves in the Philoſophical Tranſattions*, © that the letter x is 
oft ſilent in the middle of a word, eſpecially before s and r, when the 7 
| « is pronounced like an 8; and is of opinion, that conlapſa (as this word 
| is often wrote in inſcriptions) was pronounced as collapſa. And ſince the 
workmen were apt cnough to write their words as they ſpoke or pronounced 
them, it is no wonder that a letter ſilent in pronunciation ſhould be omitted 
in writing or cutting. However it is certain that there is no x in this word 
nor any tranſverſe ſtroke at the top inſtead of it. The word cot EO has 
only a ſingle L. But in inſcriptions a ſingle Lis uſed in ſeveral words inſtead 
of a double one*. It is alſo ſuppoſed that there is a C inſtead of à 0, as if it 
was Colecio: but the 6 and 1 are connected, and the 1 put in the boſom of 
the 6. For the better underſtanding the account given here of Julius Vi. 
talis, it muſt be obſerved, that the legions had their particular fabri, who 
were employed in preparing arms and military inſtruments for the ſoldiers; 
that beſides theſe, there were others in their towns; that theſe fabri were in 
later times called fabricenſes; that their workhouſe was called officina or fa- 
brica ; and that collegium fabricae or fabricenſium was the company or body of 
theſe artificerss Theſe ſhops or work-houſes they had alſo in their ſtations 
and camps, as well as in their towns; but theſe latter being more fixed, the 
work was carried to a greater perfection there, and the work-houſes or fa- 
bricae (ſometimes called ſarrae) were more large and conſiderable, and the 
collegia alſo were here. The more conſiderable fabricae were erected at the 
publick expence, and the work not confined to the uſe of any particular le- 
gion; and the company of the fabrz there employed were endowed with 
ſeveral privileges. Dr. Muſzrave is inclinable to read ex collegio fabricenſinm, 
Bur ſuch an abbreviation is not common, and a ſingle E is frequently uſed 
inſtead of a diphthong. Beſides elatus ex ſuits better with a place, if the 
word collegium docs not; though indeed tis not common to cxprels by the 
ſame words both the perſons, and the places which they uſe or inhabit. The 
Notitia mentions ſeveral fabricae, but takes no notice of this. Dr. Muſgrave 
thinks the Notitia was wrote about the year 451, and that the Romans had 
then quitted this iſland, ſo that it is abſurd to expect any mention of this 
fabrica in the Notitia. But I ſhall ſhew in another place that the Notitia 
was wrote rather ſooner©®, and beyond all doubt before the Romans had 
abandoned the iſland ; or elſe how ſhould it give us ſo diſtin& an account of 
two Roman legions, and ſo many Roman garriſons in it? Yet the weſtern 
part of England ſeems at that time to have been left by them, for the No- 
titia mentions no garriſons there, and ſo no wonder if this fabrics be allo 
omitted. And this legion is the only one of the three (that were towards the 
later empire in Britain) which is not mentioned in the Notitia. Dr. Maj 
grave farther obſerves, that the word fabricenſis was late introduced; and 
from thence concludes, that this inſcription in all probability was not erected 
till about the middle of the fifth century. And indeed every thing about 
ir ſeems to fix it to the lower empire, though perhaps not altogether ſo late 
as this. He ſuppoſes alſo that Julius Vitalis was more than an ordinary faber; 
perhaps the prefect: and fo fabricenſis I find, is rendered by ſome; but! Te 
N without 


VN. 357. © Book 111, 
» See Muſgray. Comment. p. 128. 
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ithout any good authority. Beſides, the poſt of praefectus fabricae ſeems 
2 ſiderable for a common ſoldier, nor does it appear that this perſon 
7 * thing more, and it is well known there were ſome of all trades 
3 the Roman ſoldiers. As for his country, it is generally ſuppoſed to 
vo Britain : NATIONE BELGA, that is, Belga-Britannus. The Bath itſelf 
pos in the country of the Belgae, which together with the bare mention of 
Belga without any addition, may make it the more probable that he really 
was of this country. © Iis true, as the doctor obſerves, he was a legionary 
« ſoldier, and they Were CVesS Roman: ; but this is no objection to his being 
« a Briton, for 'tis well known how far that name and privilege wos extended 
« at laſt*.” Dr. Mynter in his late treatiſe of bathing® is of opinion, that 
the fabrica Or work-houſe was not here but in Wales. What this inzcnious 
gentleman obſerves concerning the mines in Wales, and how improper it muſt 
be to have a fabric in a place deſigned for health, as the Bath, is plauſible, 
and deſerves ſome regard. Dr. 9ukeley ſays, that in the fifth line it is not 
1x but vix for vixit; but no ſuch thing appeared to me upon an impartial 
view of the original, nor indeed will the ſenſe and conſtruction admit of 


this reading. According to Dr. Muſgrave four military ways mect and inter- 


ſect at the Bath. Near to theſe was Julius Vitalis buried, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town. It is uſual upon funeral ſtones to ſee ſome orna- 
ments beſides the inſcription ; and frequently herbs, flowers, or garlands are cut 
out upon the top, or ſome other proper part of the monument. Dr. Muſgrave 
takes theſe in the pediment here to be the flower de luce; and he is of opinion 
that it is a globe, which is ſet between the flowers, to ſignify the frailty of 
all mankind, who dwell upon this globe. But others think it is deſigned for 
an urn; and ſo I took it to be, when I ſaw the original, | 


BerorE I diſmiſs this inſcription, I ſhall add the remarks of my learned 
friend Mr. //ard: © The two principal difficulties in this inſcription ſeem to 
« lie in the word FABRICIESIS, and the expreſſion EX COLLEGIO FAPRICAE 
« ELATVS. But the former of theſe may, I think, be very well accounted 
« for from the obſervation of Mr. Gale, that N before s was often ſilent. 
« For then it is only ſuppoſing that the workman ſpelt the word, as he ſounded 
« jt, and he would be led naturally enough to place an 1 before E, and leave 
« out the N. This muſt not only have been frequently the caſe with illiterate 
« perſons among the Romans, as we find it is with us; but there were thoſe 
« among them who pleaded for it, and Auguſtus Caeſar choſe that way of 
« writing, as We learn from Suetonius“. An attendance to this may perhaps 
give us reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſome ſuperfluous and other deficient letters, 
and the change of one letter for another, which occur in other inſcriptions, 
might not be occaſioned ſo much from inadvertency in the workmen, as 
their endeayouring to ſpell as they pronounced, whether through ignorance 
Hor choice. The latter difficulty appears to me much greater, as the words 
have hitherto been read by all our antiquaries. For collegium, as I appre- 
hend, never ſignifies a place, but is always applied to perſons; and if ſo, ex 
* collegio here cannot denote the place from whence he was buried. And if 
it be taken for the body or company of theſe artificers, the conſtruction of 
the words ex collegio in this ſenſe will perhaps be as new and ſingular. I 
cannot therefore but ſuſpect it ſhould be read ex collecto fabricae, and that 
the fifth and ſixth letters are cT not 61. The ſenſe then will be, as we 
ſnould expreſs it in Engliſh, by a contribution of the ſmithy or ſmiths. We 

ce find 
In orbe Romano qui ſunt, ex conſtitutione à Orthographiam, id eſt, formulam ee 
Os 


imperatoris Antonini cives Romani effecti ſunt. ſcribendi agrammaticis inſtitutam, non adeo c 
Ulpian. ff. Lib. 1. tit. 5. 1.17. dit; ac videtur eorum potius ſequi opinionem, qui 


Pag. 13. : rinde ſcribendum, ac loquamur, exiſtiment. 
| 2 quod ſaepe non literas modo, ſed ſy llabas aut 

permutat, aut praeterit, communis hominum er- 

ror eſt. In vit. c. 88. | 
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« find this word uſed alone in all genders, as it reſpects different things, Wh 
« Cicero ſays, Collectam a conviva exigis", I ſuppoſe we are to unde tang 
c pecuniam : when in Cyrilluss Gloſſary we meet with collectum Treks h 
« word to be ſupplied is probably corpus or concilium: and when Pl 
<« ſpeaking of birds, ſays, Roſtra rapto viventibus adunca, collecto . 55 
ce tis, I preſume, cibo: and in this inſcription I am inclined to think it 2 
« ex collecto nummo. This conſtruction is very common upon inſcri . 


| ; tions 
« where we have, ex ſuo, ex ſumtu ſito, ex pecunia ſua, and ex collatione ſug 
ce ef manipularium ſuorum*. *Tisnot improbable this Iulius Vitalis was x per 
« ſon beloved by his fraternity, who were therefore willing to ſhew ſo muc 


e reſpe& to his memory, as to bury him, and place this ſtone over him : 
« the common expence. We find collegium in the proper and uſual ſenſe of 
« the word in the famous Suſſex inſcription.” 


II. Ta1s and the next are two funeral inſcriptions fixed in the garden 
wall of Mrs. Chives near the Croſ5-bath, and between them is the following 
modern inſcription ſhewing when and where they were found. 18 

HEC MONVMEN. VIO 
LATA. SVLCIS. IN. CA 
MP. DE WALCOT, R. c. 
CVLTOR ANTIQ. HVC 
TRANSTVLIT, AN“. 
VER. INCAR. 1592. 
That is: Haec monumenta violata ſulcis in campo de Walcot rc. (theſe 1 
take to be the initial letters of the perſon's name ©] cultor antiquus huc tranſiu- 
lit anno verbi incarnati 1592. The J/egio ſecunda adjutrix which ſeems to 
be mentioned in this monument never was in Britain, or at leaſt there is no 
proof of it from any other inſcription or Roman hiſtorian. Perhaps this 
ſoldicr came hither for his health, though the legion was at a diſtance. The 
letters AD. P. F are ſo diſtin& in the original, as to leave no room for any 


ſuſpicion of error. © As it does not appear that the Agio ſecunda adjutrix was 


« cver in Britain, the letters Ab. P. F in the fifth line may be read adoprivus 
ce filius. There ſeems to be no objection to this, but the point between 
p and v, for Manutius gives us both apop and ape for adoptivns, from an- 
ce tient inſcriptions ©; but that point may either be the remains of an o de- 
« faced, or put there through inadvertency, This will make the reading of 
« the ſixth line evidently Julii Secundi, two names of the perſon who adopted 
«© him.” It is not eaſy to know what elſe to make of the ſixth line. Some 


think that the firſt viſible letter may have been a Þ, and that it has been 


manipuli ſecundi, the former part of the word manipuli being effaced. But 
the appearance of the original did not in my opinion favour this conjecture; 
for there were no traces of any more letters in the fifth line after p. F, and 


the firſt letter in the ſixth did not ſeem any way deficient. Beſides it is not | 


uſual in ſuch monuments to deſcribe a ſoldier from the manipulus to which 
he belonged. 


III. Tux only difficulty of this lies in the third line, which I have given 
as the letters ſtand upon the ſtone. As I read it, this Valerius had ſerved in 
the capacities of a ſoldier, an horſeman, and a centurion or decurio equitum, 
in the ſame legion. Such gradations appear in other inſcriptions. It is alſo 


remarkable that he had ſerved twenty campaigns, when he was but thirty five 
years old. 


IV. TH1s with the following are fixed in the inſide of the town wall be- 


tween the north and weſt gates. This ſhape of the L and the Kin rom 
a 


De Orar. L. 11. c. 57. | | bers father to Dr. Humphrey Chambers. Diſc. of 


b Lib. XI 8. 60. the ath. . . * ad 
* Grut. CXXIX. 1. o On rat. in Notar. explicat. Theres 
Pr. Guidot zells us it was Mr, Robert Cham- ſuch an irregular ſtop, Northumb. N. 1% C. 
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have been obſerved before in other inſcriptions. The following is Mr. Wards 


remark. 


« I AM i 


et the father s, Valerius 


« or Tuccia Sabina. 
te given to the daughter. 


« letters PETR, 


c Fabina are both foun 


« of the wor 


« the 1 has been a 
« nunciation in prolo 


nclined to think the daughter's names here are Succiae Petroniae 
Petronius .. . mulus or.. niulus; and the mother's, Tuctia 
Of theſe Petronius is the family name, and therefore 
The character at the beginning of it contains four 
of which there are other inſtances *. The names Tuccia and 
d more than once in Gruter. The rat the beginning 
d Tuictia is to be twice read, as L in the Middleſex inſcription g 


dded after the v to accommodate the ſpelling to the pro- 


nging the ſound; and nothing was more common 


« than the promiſcuous uſe of c and T in the ſame word*. I cannot but 


« fancy therefore t 


ce little ſo 


hat the daughter's name was taken from the mother's, a 
ftened by ſubſtituting s for T, a thing not uncommon, as we learn 


« from Quintilian*; and in this caſe ſuited to that natural fondneſs in pa- 


« rents for their children, 
« by the word vToxogaopees » 


which the Greeks ſeem to have happily expreſſed 
The v in Succia is larger than the following 


« letters, very probably to give it the ſame force as vi in Tuictia by lengthen- 
ing the ſound, which was a thing very uſual.” 


Ar each end of this there is now fixed another ſtone with a figure upon 
it, They are three diſtinct ſtones, and don't appear to have been ever united. 
One of theſe figures is a Victory with a palm branch in her left hand, and a 
corona in her right; the other, as Dr. Szukeley thinks, has a cornucopiae in 


her left hand: but I am perſuaded they have no reference to the inſcription 


ncar which they are now placed. 


V. In this inſcription the ſmall Q between the x and vr in the ſecond 
li _— for que inſtead of ef, and connect the two numbers Lxxx 
- Though this be odd, yet it wants not a parallel inſtance :. The flaw 
in the ſtone between the o andN in the firſt line is not quite through the ſtone, 
and has been prior to the inſcription, as appears by the diviſion of the word 
coloniae. A decurio is either a ſenator in a colony or a commander of ten 
horſe in the army, The former ſenſe ſeems better to ſuit our inſcription. 


VI. Tais head is thought to have been broken off from a ſtatue or buſt, 


the neck of it being uneven and rugged. It was found July 1727 in 


Stall-ſtreet at the Bath, having (before it was dug up) been buried ſix- 
teen foot under ground. Some part of the gilding continues very freſh, and it 


is yet a very beautiful and elegant figure. 


It now ſtands in the town-hall at the 


Bath, and beſide it are preſerved in a box ſome coins, that were foundat the ſame 
time, but none of them as I remember were very curious or valuable, They 
were of Marcus Aurelius, Maximinus, Maximian, Diocletian, Conſtantine, 
and ſome other emperors. This copy was taken from a drawing of Roger 
Gale Eſq; made by Mr, Gordon from one of Mr. Goſſett's caſts, and finely 
cngraven by Mr. Vertue, by order and at the expence of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Tis here reduced one third leſs than the original. Whether we 
ſhould call it the head of Pallas or Apollo (though both the place where it 
was found, .and the air of the face, ſeem to favour the latter) 'tis not for me. 
to ſay; ſince that learned body, who firſt publiſhed it, have not thought fit 
to determine this. The holes yet remaining in the upper part ſeem plainly 
to ſhew, that ſomething has formerly been fixed to the head, 


See Nothumb. xcr. 
table of ligatures. 


Middleſex 1. and the 


* See Dauſquius Orchograph. Lat. 
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© Inſt. Orat. L.1. c. 4- 
4 See Cumberland N. Lxxtv. 
© See before. P. 206, 207. 
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VII. Tas inſcription is in very large characters; but now ſo imperf 
that nothing certain can be ſaid of it. ech, 


VIII. ThERE are only a few traces of letters left upon this ſtone 
thoſe very obſcure. Perhaps ſome of the imperfect inſcriptions alrezd 


: 8 read 
| liſhed were taken from it; as thoſe in Dr. Guidots Diſcourſe of the 5 = 
VRN ; 
IOP 
And this : 
III. vs. SA 
IS. VX. SC 


Nothing can be gathered from ſuch imperfe& words: but as all the inſcriptions 
at Bath, which are perfect, appear to be ſepulchral, tis probable the ret were 
ſo likewiſe ; and that both the officers and ſoldiers might in thoſe timez 
uſe the water for their health, and many of them end their lives there, when 
the body of the legion was at a diſtance. 


IX. Ta1s ſculpture is fixed at the end of the cathedral, near the inſcrip- 
tion of Julius Vitalis. It has been taken for Geta ; though, I think, without 
ſuſſicient reaſon. Dr. Stubely more juſtly ſuppoſes it to be only a ſepulchry 
monument for ſome horſeman ; and both the nature and figure of the ſtone, 
as well as his beating a ſhield, ſeem more ſuitable to this opinion; which i; 
alſo confirmed by the flowers and pediment at the top, and by its being found 
in the Roman burying place. | 


THERE is alſo a large head upon a ſtone in the ſame wall, and abut 
which I take to have been ſepulchral, on the outſide of the wall; as alſo ſome 
figures of Hercules: but all theſe are now quite demoliſhed, I thought! 
diſcerned in one of them a skin hanging over the arm. | 


Dn. //YNTER® is of opinion © that what Mr. Cambden calls ſomething 
à of an antient image of Hercules graſping a ſerpent in his hand, was the 
« local Hercules with the reed in his hand, his proper enſign, as tutelar deity 
« of waters: and farther, that his Ophiuchus enfolded by a ſerpent between 
« the weſt and ſouth gate, was the figure of the Greek Aeſculapius very pro- 
« per for this place. Dr. Guidot (ſays our author) has given a cut of them 
« from his own imagination, whom Dr. Muſgrave has followed implicitly,” 


DR. GU1D0OT mentions a ſepulchral inſcription found at Malcot, a path 
adjoining to the Bath. According to him“ it is thus: 
VIBIA IVCVNDA 
H. S. E. 
But I know nothing more of this monument; nor will I be poſitive, that it 
is not the ſame with ſome of the defaccd ſtones already deſcribed. 


X. Tris inſcription is upon a piece of lead weighing about fifty pound, 
in the library of the right honourable the Lord Viſcount Weymouth at Longlea!, 
about four miles from Frome. It was found in the Lord Fitghardings grounds 
ncar Bruton in Somerſetſhire. It may be compared with other inſcriptions 
on lead, which have been found in Britain, one in Cheſhire, and another in 
a cave near Mendop hills in this county. This latter I preſume is loſt, and 


therefore we muſt reſt contented with the dopy we have of the inſcription in 


Cambden®, who ſuppoſes it to have been a trophy: 
TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG. P. M. 


TRIB, P. VIII. IMP, XVI. DE. BRITAN. 1 


Pag. 70, 71. © Pag. 72. 
> Treatiſe of Bathing. p. 10, 11. 1 Pag. 83. 
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an antient coin, the- inſcription. whereof is nearly the ſame; 


: ined b 
It is explained by opied from thence upon the lead. 


and perhaps it Was © 


XI. Tuis uncommon head was found in or near the city of Bath,and preſented 
0 ha late Dr. Muſgrave, and is now in his fon's poſſeſſion. The doctor called 
it Andromache Brit anno-Belgica, from the dreſs, in alluſion to that paſſage 


in Juvenal« _—  premit_ ordinibus, tot adbuc compagibus altum 
Aedificat caput, Andromachen a fronte videbis ; 
Poſt minor eſt, credas aliam*. 

He has given a very learned and ingenious diſſertation upor it in the firſt volume 
of his Belgium Britannicum, from whence this draught is taken *. He tells 
us, that it is made of a ſpongy ſtone, ſuch as is found in that neighbourhood ; 
and that ſuch like ornaments of the head arc very rare in ſtatues, though 
uſual on coins. The doctor obſerves alſo that this | faſhion of raiſed head- 
dreſſes appears firſt in coins 1n the reign of Nero, and increaſed gradually 
till Trajaus time, but ceaſed again in the following reign of Hadrian; from 
whence he conjectures, that this buſt might be made, when Julius Agricola 
commanded in Britain. He has given a coin of the empreſs Plot ina wife of 
Trajan, with a raifed ornament upon her head, though of a different form from 
this The doctor ſuppoſes, that this was the head of a ſtatue intended to 
adorn ſome garden or atrium, or perhaps ſome military way © But Dr. Stukely 
more probably thinks, from the bulk of the head, that it has been (er 
up upon ſome palace or temple*. This gentleman ſays, the manner of 
carving is not deſpiſable, and that the graver has not done it juſtice; but I 
had no opportunity of viewing the original, and therefore ſhall only add 
farther from Dr. Stukely, that it is twenty one inches from the top of the 


attire to the chin. 


HK. 


THIS moſt valuable piece of antiquity (truly ſurprizing) is now in the 
poſſeſſion of my Lord Hertford, who juſtly preſides over the ſociety of Britiſh 
antiquaries, and whoſe merit is ſuperior even to his high quality. Though 
the print of this antique cup was but in a few hands before, yet his Lordſhip, 
out of his great humanity, and ftri& regard to good letters, readily conſented 
to have it inſerted in this collection, and favoured me with a ſight of the 
original. The bottom of this cup is broken off from it, but is yet alſo in 
his Lordſhip's poſſeſſion. It is not eaſy to offer a plauſible conjecture concern- 
ing the uſe of this cup, and the meaning of the inſcription upon it. Some 
uncertain gueſſes offered themſelves to me, but none of them ſo ſatisfactory 
as that of the excellent Mr. Gale, which he was ſo obliging as to impart to 
me in a letter. If the ſhape and ſmallneſs of it prove not a ſtrong objection 
againſt its having been a patera, I have little hopes of ever finding a more 
ingemous and promiſing conjecture, than that of this incomparable antiquary z 
though it may perhaps receive ſome little additional ſtrength from what is ob- 
leryed afterwards. This gentleman then ſuppoſes it may have been a patera, uſed 
in libations by the people of thoſe towns that are mentioned upon it. Sa- 
crifices were generally offered by the antients, when they met together upon 


any ſolemn occaſion 3 ſometimes even when they were aſſembled only for 


mirth and feaſting, as is evident from many paſſages, which mention this cuſtom 
among them. Why then might there not be an alliance or ſociety formed 
among theſe five neighbouring places, and perhaps a feaſt annually, or more 

frequently 


Fat. vi. verſ. 01. 
„ Belg. Brit. Tom. 1. p. 112. 


© Tbid. p. 217, &c. 
4 Itin. curioſ. p. 149. 
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frequently obſerved by them, when they jointly made their libations out 

A , ; of 
one common patera inſcribed with all their names, as a token of their iriend 
ſhip and unanimity ? | ; 

Poſt iidem inter ſe, poſito certamine, reges 
Armati, Jovis ante aras, pateraſque tenentes 
Stabant, et caesa jungebant foedera porca *. 

Here indecd each king ſeems to have had his own patera, whereas in th 
other caſe it is ſuppos'd, that one and the ſame 2 was common to res 
places. The gentleman howeyer would therefore have the inſcription read 
A Mais, Aballava, Uxelodumo, Amboglanis, Banna ; ſuppoſing all the name: 
to be in the ab/ative governed of the prepoſition 4, and that the c before * 
bog lans has been deſigned for an o, and is to be joined to Uxelodum which 
therefore makes it Uxelodumo. If we conſider what has been ſaid before con. 
cerning the ſtations per /ineam valli, and what I ſhall offer concerning the 
names and order of the ſame ſtations, as they occur in the anonymous Reves 
nas ; pcrhaps ſome further light may be derived from thence to this learned 
conjecture, For it will appear, that theſe five places were next to each other 
and all of them upon that part of the wall, where probably the inroads were 
moſt frequently made; and conſequently where the greater danger mjoht 
make it more neceſlary, for the ſcveral garriſons to enter into a ſtricter on- 
federacy for their mutual ſtrength and relief. According to tradition, the 
northern inhabitants broke through a part of the wall near one of theſe ſtations; 
and the parts hereabout, as I have ſhewn on another occaſion, ſeem to have 
been the principal ſeat of the war. The enemies country here was ſtretched 
out the fartheſt, and perhaps was the moſt populous ; ſo that the part between 
the Solway frith, and the borders of the two counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, might on this account be more liable to an invaſion than any other, 
And this is the very ſpace on which ſtood the places, whoſe names are in- 
ſcribed on this cup. But if this has been the uſe of the cup, and this the 
meaning of the inſcription upon it; what has brought it from Cumberland to 
IWiltſhire ? For according to the account we have, it was found at Nudge 
about ſix miles caſt from Marlborough, where alſo ſome teſſellated pavements, 
and other Roman monuments have been diſcovered. To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that ſo ſmall a veſſel might caſily be tranſported from one part of 
the kingdom to another, even the moſt diſtant, and that on a thouſand occa- 
ſions, which it is needleſs to mention. The learned Baron Clerk ſuppoſes, that 
this patera may have been thrown into the well, where it was found, after 
ſome ſolemn libation. In thoſe days wells were eſteemed ſacred, and ſacri- 
ficing to them was common. But I know not, whether the antiquity of 
the well be ſufficient to ſupport this ingenious conjecture. The diameter at 
the bottom is about two inches or more, and the bottom ſeems to be thinner 
than the reſt of the cup; the foliage on the cup required it to be thicker. 
I once thought it might have been ſome way fixed to the top of an haſta or 
military enſign. Somewhat like this does ſometimes appear (if I am not 
miſtaken) on the Roman vexilla. If this could be admitted, we need only 
ſuppoſe, that the. cohort, to which this enſign belonged, had been in Ratti 
ſon, and perhaps behaved themſelves well at the ſeveral places, whoſe names 
are inſcribed round this ornament ; ſuch a matter of fact would be a ſufficient 
ground for this inſcription. The cup is of ſome kind of braſs, and perhaps 
of the ſame with that, which the heads of the Roman haſtae arc uſually 
found to conſiſt of. It is a little ſurpriſing, that the name Banna on this 
cup ſhould be exactly the ſame, with what is in the anonymous Ravenns ; 
though that name occurs no where elſe, and the place intended by it bc moſt 
probably the ſame, that is called Petriana in the Notitia, as I have ſhewn in 
another place. This and the omiſſion of Congavata (or Stanwicks) upon the cup, 
though that when built ſtood between Aballaba and Axelodunum, and is 


mentioned 
Virgil. Aeneid. Lib. vin. v. 640, &c. Es vs, 324 Tu Thy tro; Bows Te Jules: 
» Hor. Lib. 11. od. 13. Senec. ep. 41. Hom. Il. J. 148. 
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ntioned in the Notitia among the ſtations per lincam valli, looks as if the 
oy was more anticnt than the Notitia, and prior to the building of the ſta- 
cl n at Stanwicks near Carliſle. This I think is alſo more agrecable to the 
13 account of the Roman affairs in Britain; for I ſee no evidence of 
their having any garriſons or ſettlements in the welt of England ſo late as the 
Notitia, and it is more probable that this vaſe, of what kind ſocver it be, 
has been left at the place, where it was diſcovered, by the Romans them- 


ſelves, rather than any other. 


E S E KX. 


THOUGH the Romans ſeem to have frequented this county very much, 
and to have had numerous ſettlements in it, beſide the famous colony of 
Camulodunum; yet 1 never heard of any original Roman inſcription or ſculp- 
ture (except the following) belonging to it. Theſe monuments, as well as 
the military ways, are the moſt ruined in this county, of any I know, where 
they have been in all probability ſo many. I diſcovered this in my laſt return 
from London. It was lying neglected in the mill at Cheſterford. I belicve 
it to be ſepulchral, and that it has contained three urns, anſwerable to the 
three buſts that appear on the outſide of it. But as there is not, nor cycr 
has been, any inſcription upon the ſtone; it is impoſſible to know who the 
deceaſed perſons have been, 


MIDDLESEX 


I. THIS inſcription is now at Oxford amongſt the Arundelian marbles ; 
for which reaſon it was publiſhed by Dr. Prideaux *, and ſince by Dr. Cale. 
It was found at Zudgate in London in the year 1669*. The image of the 
perſon deceaſed is in a nich below the inſcription. The ſtone is of a coarſe 
grit, rude and unpoliſned. MEMORIAM is here put for monumentums; in 
« which ſenſe we likewiſe meet with it upon a ſtone in Gruter : SERVILIVS 
„ TROILVS SE VIVO COMPARAVIT MEMORIAM sIBI ET $SvIS®. And that the 
« writers of the fourth century ſo uſed the word, is plain from a paſlage in 
St. Auguſtin *®. That votum is ſo put for the thing vowed, has been ſhewn 
before. The ſculpture is now very much defaced, having been long expolcd 
to the injuries of the weather and other accidents, inſomuch that nothing re- 
mains of the head, but juſt the ſhape of it. But it is very ſtrange that the 
ſame figure ſhould be repreſented in ſo different a poſture, as this has been by 
Dr. Prideaux and Dr. Gale :. As Dr. Prideaux's copy was taken firſt, and 
when the original was doubtleſs much more perfect than it is now, ſo it 
comes nearer to the preſent remains; for which reaſon I have here given it, as 
it is in him, excepting the upper garment, which does not fall ſo low upon 
the breaſt, as he has drawn it, but as it is here repreſented. And indeed it 
may be juſtly ſuſpected, that the engraver has expreſſed every part of the figure 
better than it ever was in the original, and particularly that the hair was not 
ſo full, nor ſo handſomly turned, but rather as we ſce it in Dr. Gale. But 
as no certain judgement can now be made of this, I have rather choſen to 


take it as Dr. Prideaux has given it us, than to venture upon any altcrations 
from meer conjecture. ; | 


_ THERE is another inſcription produced by the learned Dr. Gale”, which 
is ſaid to have been in the Arundelian gardens; but where it was found, or 


what 
a Marm. Oxon. p. 280. ſunt, ne oblivione etiam cordibus ſubtrahantur, 
ö — Gale's Anton. Itin. p. 68, &c. in memoriam revocant. De cura pro mort. c. 4. 
c Ns POCCXXVIL. n. . Durham N. xv. 
3 ob aliud vel memoriae, vel monumenta . Marm. Oxon. p. 280. 
93 quae inſignita fiunt ſepulcra mortu- : Anton. Itin. p. 68. 
» niſi quia eos, qui viventium oculis ſubtracti * Anton. Itin. p. 71. 
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what is now become of it, is uncertain. It is a queſtion with me, wheth 
it has belonged to Britain or not. However 1 ſhall kranſetibe it here, as he 
doctor has publiſhed it. 
| C. CAECILIVS. C. 
ET. o. L*. FLORVS -- © 
VIXIT. ANNos. XVI. 
ET MENSIBVS. vII. CVI. 
HIC, MIXERIT. Avr. 
' CACARIT. HABEAT. 
DEOS. SVPEROS. ET 
INFEROS. IRATOS. 


H A MPS HI R E. 


THIS is faid in Cambden to have been found at Silcheſter in Hanh. 
ſbire, and from thence removed to my Lord Burleigh in London. It is now 
at Conington. Tamphilus is found among the Roman conſular names. 


3 U 


THIS (which was found at Chicheſter) is a very curious inſcription 
indeed, and the learned and ingenious explication of it, with which Mr. Cale 
has obliged the world, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions*, deſerves to be fully 
tranſcribed, which I have accordingly done. I choſe to take it from 
Dr. S$tukely*, that I might alſo add the doftof's own remarks. The doctor 
has it thus, addreſſing himſelf to the ingenious author of the account in the 
Tranſattions. 


<« In the middle of North ſtreet was dug up this memorable” inſcription, 
« which I have printed in plate 49. To your explication of it nothing can be 
« added. The reader and my ſelf will be obliged to you for the leave you have 
« given me here to inſert it, It was happy we took great care in tranſcribin 
te the letters, for ſince it has been in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Richmond, 
„ I hear a workman, who pretended to ſet the fragments together, has de- 
<« faccd it. 


An account of @ Roman inſeription found at Chicheſter, 
By Roger Gale ; 


8 HIS inſcription, as curious as any that has yet been diſcovered in 
" Britain, was found the beginning of laſt April at Chicheſter, in 
« digging a cellar under the corner-houſe of St. Martin lane, on the north 
<« ſide as it comes into North-/treet. It lay about four foot under ground, 
with the face upwards, by which it had the misfortune to receive a great 
deal of damage from the picks of the labourers, as they endeavoured to raiſe 
« it; for beſides the defacing of ſeveral letters, what was here diſinterred of 

the ſtone was broke into four pieces: the other part of it, ſtill wanting, 
is, in all probability, buried under the next houſe z and will not be brought 
to light, till that happens to be rebuilt. The inſcription is cut upon 4 grey 
e Suſſex marble, the length of which was ſix Roman feet, as may be con- 
jectured by meaſuring it from the middle of the word TEMPLYM to that 


end of it which is entire, and is not altogether three foot Engiſb, 2 
c 


Lal 


* Caii et Caiae libertus. _— * 
bd Paz. 150. * Irin. curioſ. p. 188. 
© See Faſti Conlulares. | f 
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tioned, the breadth of it is two and 4 of the ſame fect, the 
ly and exactly drawn; thoſe in the two firſt lines three inches 


Chap. 3. 


« thc point men 
letters beautifu f 
« long, and the reſt 2 5- 


« BEING at Chicheſter in September laſt with Dr. Stukeley, we took an 
« accurate view of this marble, which is now fixcd in the wall under a 
« window Within the houſe where it was found; and that we might be as 
« ſure of the true reading as poſlible, wherever the letters were defaced, we 
« jmpreſſed a paper with a wet ſponge into them, and by that means found 
« thoſe in the fifth line to have been as we have expreſſed them above, and 
« not as in other copics that have been handed about of this inſcription. 


« Tax only letter wanting in the firſt line is an N before EPTVNO and ſo 
« no difficulty in reading that. As to the ſecond, though it was more uſual 
« in inſcriptions of this nature to expreſs the donation by the word SACRVM 
« only, referring to the temple or altar dedicated; yet we have fo many 
« inſtances in Gruter's corpus inſcriptionum of TEMPLVM and ARAM allo cut 
« on the ſtones, that there is not the leaſt occaſion to ſay any thing farther 


upon that point. 


« THE third line can be no other way filled up, than as I have done it by 
« the pricked letters: I muſt own, however, that I have had fome {cruple 
« about the phraſe of poMvs DivINa, the ſame thing AS DOMYS AVGVYSTA, 
« the imperial family, which I cannot ſay occurs, with any certainty of 
« the time it was uſed in, before the reign of Antoninus Pins, from 
« whom, down to Conſtantine the great, it is very frequently met with 
« in inſcriptions. This kept me ſome time in ſuſpenſe, whether this 
« found at Chicheſter could be of ſo carly a date as the time of Claudius: 
« but as we find ſeveral inſcriptions in Gruter with thoſe words in them, 
« or I. H. D. D. in honorem domus divinae, which is much the ſame thing, 


« without any mark of the time when they were cut, they may have been 


before the reign of Antoninus Pius, and then only came into more general 
« uſe; and as the time that Cagidunus lived in, will not let this be of a later 
« ſtanding, I think we may offer it as an authority for the uſe of this piece 
« of flattery to the emperors long before that excellent prince came to the 
« purple. 


« THE fourth line, as I believe, was EX AVCTORITATE. TIB. CLAVD. and. 
« the fifth COGIDVBNI1. R. LEG. c. that is, ex auttoritate Tiberii Clandit 
*« Cogidubni regis, legati Auguſti in Britannia; for the following reaſons. 
* We are informed by Tacitus in vita Agricolae, cap. 14. that after Britain 
had been reduced to a Roman province by the ſucceſsful arms of Aulus 
« Plautins, and Oſtorits Scapula, under the emperor Claudius, Quacdam ci- 
© vitates Cogiduno regi erant donatae, is ad noſtram uſque memoriam fidiſſi- 
mus remanſit, vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Romani conſuetudine ut 
haberet inſtrumenta ſerbitutis et reges. This Cogidunus ſeems to be the 
lame perſon as Cogzdubnus in our inſcription, the letter B in the third ſyllable 
making little or no difference in the word, cſpecially if pronounced ſoft, 
as 1t Ought to be, like a v conſonant. 


* IT is ſo well known to have been the cuſtom of the Roman liberti and 
chentes, to take the names of their patrons and benefactors, that it would be 
waſting of time to prove the conſtant uſage of that practice. Now as this 
* Cogidubnus, who, in all probability, was a petty prince of that part of the 
« Dobunt which had ſubmitted to Claudius, and one that continued many 
© years faithful to him and the Romans (vid. Tacit. ut ſupra) had given him 
the government of ſome part of the ifland by that emperor, nothing could 
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« be more grateful in regard to Claudius, nor more honourable 
« after he was romaniſed, than to take the names of a benefaQor 
« he was indebted for his kingdom, and ſo call himfelf Tipzrrys 
« COGIDVBNVS, 


to himſelf, 
to Who 


CLAVDiys 


« I SUPPOSE him to have been a regulus of the Dobuni; becauſ 

« are told by Dion. Caſſius (in lib. Lx.) that Aulus Plautins havino * 
« flight Cataratacus and Togodumnus, ſons of Cunobelin, part of the Bod - 
(the ſame people as the Dobuni) who were ſubject to the Catnellan; lb 
<« mitted to the Romans; and the name Cagidubnus, or Copiduvnus Car 

„ Dubn, or Duvn (vd. Baxter: Gloſſar. in verbis Cogidumnus G Does 
« ſignifying expreſſly in the Britiſb language PRINCEPS DoByNokyy "ou 
* to put the matter out of all doubt. DET 


« How far his territories extended, it is impoſſible to define. Biſho 
« Ftilling fleet, Orig. Britan. p. 63. ſuppoſes them to have lain in Furre 
« and OJuſſex ; Suffix certainly was part of them, ſince the temple ene 
in this inſcription was erected in it by his authority ; and it is not unlike. 
« ly, that beſides the Regnz, who were the people of thoſe two counties he 
« might have that part of the Dobuni which had ſubmitted to the Romans 

and ſeems to have been his own principality, together with the Ancalites 
e Bibroci and Segontiaci, whoſe countries lay between the Dobuni and the 
« Regni, beſtowed upon him; the words czv:tates quaedam in Tacitus, not 
importing no more than ſome few towns, but ſeveral people, the word 
« cvitas always ſignifying a people in that hiſtorian. 


cc 


 _<« BEFoRE I proceed any farther, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
© Togodumnus and Cogidubnus, though their names are ſo much alike, were 
two diſtinct perſons : the firſt was ſon of Cunobelin, king of the Trinobantes, 
« vanquiſhed and killed in battle by Aulus Plautius; the ſecond a prince 
that ſubmitted to Offorius Scapula, and continued in his fidelity to the 
« Romans, in noſtram uſque memoriam, ſays Tacitus, who was born at the 
latter end of Claudius's reign; ſo that Togodumnus was probably dead 
« before Cogidubnus had his government conferred upon him. 


« I CALL it his government, for though by the letter R. ſtanding in the 
« inſcription with a point both before and after it, by which it plainly denotes 
« an intire word of itſelf, it may ſeem that it was intended for cocipypxt 
« REGIS, and I believe was ſo in reſpect of his quondam dignity, yet it is 
« evident, that he had condeſcended to take the title of LEGATYS AvcvsT1 
« IN BRITANNIA from Claudius; and that too muſt haye becn only over 
e thoſe people that he had given him the government of; Aulus Plautius, 
« Oftorius Scapula, Didius Gallus, Avitus Veranius, and Suetonius Paullinus, 
« having the ſupreme command ſucceſſively about this time in this iſland, 
« the ſecond and laſt of which are called expreſſſy /egats by Tacitus, Lib. x11. 
« Ann. cap. 23. et Vit. Agric. cap. 15. The legati Caeſaris or Auguſti were 
« thoſc, qui Caeſaribus ſubditas regebant provincias. 


„Tux ſixth line has loſt at the beginning the letters col. LE, but ſo much 
remains of the word as makes it to have been indubitably, when entire, 
« COLLEGIVM, and the following letters are an abbreviation of FABRORVM. 


A 


c 


« THESE colleges of artificers were very antient at Rome, as antient as 
« their ſecond king Numa Pompilius, if we may believe Plutarch (in vii. 
« Numae) who tells us, that the people were divided by him into what wc 
« at this day call companies of tradeſmen, and mentions the +hxloves Ot 
« fabri among them, though Florus (ib. I. cap. 6.) ſays, that Populus Ko. 


« manus a Servio Tullio relatus fuit in cenſum, digeſtus in * 42 
1 


Chap. 3. and ſculpt uren iu Suſſex. 


« atque collegits diſtributus. But as the power of the Romans extended itſelt, 
« it carried the arts of that great people along with it, and improved the 
« nations that it ſubdued, by civilizing, and teaching them the uſe of what- 
ever was neceſſary or advantagious among their conquerors ;z from which 
« moſt wiſe and generous diſpoſition, among other beneficial inſtitutions, we 
« find theſe collegia to have been eſtabliſhed in every part of the empire, 
« from the frequent mention of them in the inſcriptions collected by Eruter, 


« pon, and other antiquaries. 


« SEVERAL ſorts of workmen were included under the name of Fabri, 
« particularly all thoſe that were concerned in any kind of building, whence 
« we meet with the fabri ferrarii, lignarii, tignarii, materiarii, navales, 
« and others; the laſt named may have been the authors of dedicating this 
© temple to Neptune, having ſo near a relation to the fea, from which the 
city of Chic efter is at fo ſmall a diſtance, that perhaps that arm of it 
« which ſtill comes up within two miles of its walls, might formerly have 
© waſhed them. The reſt of the fraternity might very well pay the ſame 
© devotion to Minerva, the goddeſs of all arts and ſciences, and patroneſs 
© of the Daedalian profeſſion. 


« As no leſs than five letters are wanting at the beginning of the ſixth 
line, there cannot be fewer loſt at the beginning of the ſeventh, where 
the ſtone is more broke away than above; ſo that probably there were fix 
« when it was perfect. What we have left of them is only the top of ans; 
« I will not therefore take upon me to affirm any thing as to the reading of 
them, which is ſo entirely defaced; perhaps it was A. sack. 8. 4 ſacris 
« ſunt ; perhaps it was HONOR. s. Honorati ſunt. As to the former, we 
find theſe collegia had their ſacerdotes, therefore qui a ſacris ſunt, which 
is found in inſcriptions (vid. Grut. Corp. xxix. 8, cxxl. I. DcxxxiI. 1.) 
« would be no improper term to expreſs them; or it might have been 
* SACER. 8. ſacerdotes ſunt, ſince we find ſuch mentioned in the following 


* inſcriptions. Son. Miſcell. Erud. Antiq. p. 58. 


MAVORTI SACRVM Mavorti ſacrum 
HOC s1N M hoc ſignum 
REST Ir | reſtituit _ 
COLL. FABR. ARI collegium fabrorum Ari- 
CINORVM ANTIQYVISS. rinorum antiquiſſimum 
VETVSTATE | vetuſtate 
DILAPSVM ET | | dilapſum et 
REFECER. CVR. L. LVCILIVS refecerunt : curabant Lucius Lucilius 
LATINVS PROC. R. P. ARIC., Latinus procurator reipublicae Aricinorum 
ET T. SEXTIVS MAGGIVS | et Titus Sextius 2+, mn 
SACER. COLL. EIVSD. ſacerdos collegii ejuſdem 
« Ibid. p. 64. | 
L. TERTENI AMANTI Lucius Tertenius Amantius 
SACER. COLL. LOTORVM ſacerdos collegii lotorum 
IIVIR. c. SARTIVS c. F. duumviri Caius Sartius Caii filius 
ITERINVS ET L. ALLIVS Iterinus et Lucius Allius 
PETELLINVS p. b. Petellinus dedicauerunt. 


* AS to the latter, thoſe members of the college that had paſſed through 

the chief offices of it, as that of praefectus, or magiſter quinguennalis, 

had the title of nonokaT1 conferred upon them. You have ſeveral of 

theſe HONORATI mentioned in Grater, particularly a long catalogue of 

2 them in collegio fabrorum tignariorum, p. ccLxvIII. 1, and in Reineſiuss 
Hntagma, p. 605. there is an inſcription. 
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EPAGATHO TVRANNO 
HONORATO COLLEGI 
FABRVM TIGNARIORVM 
ROMANENSIVM Cc. 
So that the vacuity in our inſcription may very well have be 
with one or other of theſe words, and the three next letters 
them p. s. D. de ſuo dedicaverunt, will agree with either of the 
precedes them. | 


en filled u 
that follow 
m, and wha 


« THE laſt line has been PVDENTE PVDENTINI FILio ; but t 
have been a letter or two of the praenomen at the beginning o 
it was ſhortcr than the reſt at that, as well as at the latter end of it: , 
from what 1 have ſaid, the whole may be read as follows: '" "ils 
Minervae templum pro ſalute domus divinae, ex auttoritate Tiberj; Clad 
Cogidubni regis, legati Auguſti im Britannia, collegium fabrorum, er ,.. 
in co a ſacris [or 23 ſunt, de ſuo dedicaverunt, donante aream þ 
dente Pudentini filio. 


here muff 
f it, unleſ; 


« CHICHESTER, by this inſcription found at it, muſt have been a ton 
of eminence very ſoon after the Romans had ſettled here, and in proceſs 
of time ſeems to have been much frequented, by the Roman roads, ſtill Viſible 
that terminate here from Portſmouth, Midhurſt, and Arundel, though, 
what is very ſtrange, we have no Roman name now for it. Ionce thought 
it might have put in its claim for Anderida, which our antiquaries have not 
yet agreed to fix any where, being ſituated very near, both to the h 
Anderida, and the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, the two properties of that 
city: vid. Cambd, Brit. and Somner's Roman ports and forts. But Heyy 
of Huntingdon, who lived in the time of Henty II. telling us, that the 
Saxons ſo deſtroyed Andredeceſter, that nunquam poſtea reaedificata fuit, 
et locus tantum quaſi nobiliſſimae urbis tranſeuntibus oſtenditur deſolatus, 
pag. 312. (vid. Dr. Tabor's diſcourſe of Anderida. Philoſ. Tranſact. N* ; 56,) 
it could not be Chicheſter ; for that was not only rebuilt before his time, 
but was a place of ſuch note, that when the biſhops, ſoon after the con- 
queſt, A. D. 1076. removed their churches from ſmall decayed towns, where 
ſeveral of them were then ſeated, in urbes celebriores, Stigand then biſhop 
of Selſey ſettled his epiſcopal chair at that place. 


« I SHALL conclude with obſerving, that when this inſcription was dug 
up, there were alſo two walls of ſtone diſcovered cloſe by it, three foot 
thick cach, one running north, the other eaſt, and joining in an angle, as 
the North. ſtreet and St. Martin's-lane now turn, which, in all probability, 
were part of the foundations of the temple mentioned on the marble. 

: Octob. 31. 1723. 


« To this judicious elucidation of the inſcription, I have nothing to add, 
but that it ſeems to me probable enough, that Pudens mentioned therein 


to have given the ground upon which the temple was built, was that 


Aulus Pudens who married the famous Britiſh lady Claudia Rufmna, cele- 
brated for her wit, beauty, and eloquènce. There is room enough in the ſtone 
to ſuppoſe the letter A at leaſt, as his praenomen was, in that part which is 
loſt. Moncaeius de incunab. regiis eccleſi Chriſt. vet. Britann. thinks Claudia, 
mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. was daughter of the renowned Caratacus, 
converted to chriſtianity by him, and married to this Pudens, a Roman 


ſenator. But this may be judged rather too early, on account of the time 


of St. Paul's death, and that wherein Martial lived, who wrote two elegant 
epigrams upon her; and we may with more likelihood conclude her to be 
the daughter of our Cogidunus, who lived to Tacitus his time, which was 


the ſame as Martials. And there is equal reaſon for the name of Clandis 
to 
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; our of Claudius the emperor, as for the king her father 
. 3 2 pen himlelf, as appears in this infcription. Martials firſt 
* * upon her is the 1 3th in his 1v. L. thus, | 
"0 Claudia, Rufe, meo nupſit peregrina Pudent : 
Matte eſto tedis, o Hymenaee, tuis. &c. 2 
« We may well imagine this was wrote in the reign of Domitian, by the 
« firſt epigram in that book being in honour of that emperor's birth-day, 
« and fixteen years at leaſt muſt have paſſed between that and the time of 
St. Pauls death, which happened in the laft year of Nero. The other epigram 
« js the 54th of XI. L. ; | For 
Claudia caeruleis cum ſit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latiae pettora gentis habet? 
nale decus formas! Romanam credere matres 
Italides poſſunt, Atthides eſſe ſuam. 8 
Di bene, quod ſantto peperit foecunda marito, 
Quod ſperat generos, quodque puella nurus. 
Sic placeat ſuperis, ut conjuge gaudeat uno, 
t ſemper natis gaudeat illa tribus. 
« We may conclude that if ſhe had been of age ſufficient to be converted 
« by St. Paul, ſhe would about this time have been too old to have children, 
« and be accounted beautiful. But times and all circumſtances conſpire ſut- 
« ficiently to make her the daughter of Cagidunus. 


I SHALL ſubjoin Mr. Wards remarks on the fame inſcription. 


« Mr. Gale'saccount of this inſcription is ſo accurate and judicions, that one 
« cannot but wiſh it was attended with no difficulties. But there are two things 
« particularly, which to me appear very doubtful in that reading; tho perhaps 
« it may be no eaſy matter to offer another explication, which upon the whole may 
appear more agreeable. However, I ſhall take leave to mention my ſcruples, 
« and how, as I think, they may be removed. The difficulties then with me 
« are the name Claudius, together with the title /egatus Auguſti, here ſaid to 
« be given to king Cogidubmus. The name Claudius he is ſuppoſed to have 
taken upon his being Romaniſed, and adopted into the Claudian family. Bur 
this was not a complement ſuitable for foreign princes, nor do I apprehend 
how it could conſiſtently be made them; for a Roman citizen could not be 
free of any other foreign ſtate at one and the ſame time, but was obliged to 
relinquiſh one or the other *. The mark of reſpect therefore, which at that 
time, and for ſeveral ages afterwards, was uſually paid to other princes, even 
thoſe who were dependent and tributary, was to ſtile them amici. Herod the 
great was one of theſe, who having diſpleaſed Auguſtuc, was told by him, & that 
before he had treated him as a friend, but now he ſhould uſe him like a ſubjeR®.” 
Nor does the title of /egatus Auguſti appear to me more ſuitable to the character 
of a ſovereign prince, of which I believe no inſtance can be given in the Ro- 
nam hiſtory. Beſides he could only have the name, as is here acknowledged, 
and muſt have been ſubject to another, Who preſided with the ſame character 
at that time in Britain. This ſeems too low a ſtoop for a ſovereign, and 
particularly for the haughty ſpirit of an antient Briton. That he was a ſo- 
vercign prince is evident from the words of Tacitus: „Some ſtates were 
given to king Cogidunus ©,” Over theſe he had doubtleſs a ſovereign authority; 
tho at the ſame time he might be a tributary to rhe Romans, which was no 


*© uncommon 


* Cic. pro Caecin. cap. 34. Nep. in vit. Attic. erant, in provinciarum formam redegit. L. vn. 
as : | C.13. See likewiſe Suet. in Auguſt. c. 60. an 

„On mai AfA, Au elxb, vuv ü Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. c 28. 
8 Joſeph. Antiq. L. xv1. c. 9. & 3. And © Quaedam civitates Cogiduno regi donatae. 
Cit, pu {voting of Veſpaſian, ſais: Thraciam, Vit. Agric. c. 14. 

dam, Commagenen, quae ſub regibus amicis | 
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e uncommon caſe. A ſovereign prince therefore and a ſuble 


gate are titles +! 
cc os, 


to me ſeem ſcarce compatible, Nor can this, as I apprehend, be ap 
from thoſe words of Tacitus, where he ſais, this treatment of king Cihan 
was agreeable to “ an old and long received cuſtom of the Roman fate 8 
make kings their inſtruments of ſlavery *.” The meaning of which, ;; by 
H. Savile has obſerved upon the place, is well explained by Livy, where 10 
| introduces king Perſeus ſaying : © The Roman people oppoſe kings by * 
1 « power of kings; his father was oppreſſed by the aſſiſtance of Attalus * 
| | « tiochus was attacked by the help of Eumenes, and in ſome meaſure by his 
father Philip; now both Eumenes and Pruſias were armed againſt him» 

Theſe were the Roman arts refered to by Tacitus, and this was the ſervice 
they expected from Cogidunus, to moleſt his neighbours, and favour their 
deſigns againſt them. They did not want him for a legate, they had ano. 
ther. There were indeed honorary legates among the Romans; but theſs 
were mcerly titular, and inveſted with no power*®. Had Copgidunns therefore 
ſubmited to this, the temple could not upon that account be ſaid to hae 
been built ex auctoritate efus. But now in order to remove theſe diffcul. 
tics, I would obſerve, what Tacitus here tells us, that Cogidunns even within 
his memory continued very faithful to the Romans. From whence it ma 
probably be ſuppoſed, that Cagidunus might live ſeveral years at leaſt after 
Veſpaſian came to the empire. And tho I can't think he was himſelf eye 
made a Roman; yet a ſon of him might afterwards think it his intereſt to 
change his country for the privilege of being a Roman Citizen, and get him- 
ſelf adopted into the Claudian family, and perhaps be admited into the (e 
nate upon his father's merit, which was no unuſual thing for foreigners to 
do after the diſſolution of the republic. And conſidering how long Cxi: 
dunus might live, his grandſon might be appointed /egatus Auguſti in Bri. 
tain, under Hadrian, or poſſibly as low as Antoninus Pius. I would ſup- 
poſe therefore, that as there is room for three letters at the begining of the 
fifth line, ſome praenomen being put before Claudius at the end of the 
fourth line, the fifth might begin with N (the common note) for nepotir, 
before Cagidubni. This reading I imagine would not only remove the diff- 
culties above mentioned, but any others, that may ſeem to ariſe from the uſe 
of the phraſe domus di vina, or of the complex characters, ſo high as the 
ce time of the emperour Claudius. Iam ſenſible the ſame learned gentleman 
has elſewhere obſerved, that “ we never meet with /egatus Auguſtalis in 
any inſcription in this iſland, without the joint title of propraetor* :” which 
objection may ſeem to lie againſt this reading, tho not againſt his; becauſe 
in that the title is taken to be only a complement, another Roman le. 
= <« gate being allowed to reſide here at the ſame time. But then it may be laid 
| <« on the other hand, that neither is propraetor found without /egatus Aug. ci- 
| « cept in one inſtance, as I ſhould read itf. And why might not this title be 
| | <« pur ſingly for once, as well as the other? Beſides the words in Britannia 
| « after /egatus Aug. are no leſs peculiar to this inſcription. So that, I think, 
| | <« this can be no ſuthcient objection to the reading I have offered.” 
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Vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Ro- Qui libera legatione abeſt, non videtur ret- 
mani conſuetudine, ut haberent inſtrumenta ſer- pub. cauſa abefſe ; hic enira non pubiict cor 
| vitutis ct reges. Ibid. modi cauſa, ſed ſua abeſt. L. 14. ff. de legadon. 
d Populum Rom. regum viribus reges oppug- See likewiſe Suet. in Tiber. c. 12. _ 
nare; Attalo adjutore patrem ſuum oppreſſum;  * Is ad noftram uſque memoriam ſidiſimus mar 
| Eumene adjuvante, et quadam ex parte Philippo fit. Ubi ſupr. | 

tre ſuo, Antiochum oppugnatum ; in ſe nunc et * Philoſoph. Tranſact. N.357. 

umenem et Pruſiam armatos eſſe. Lib. xLiv. f Cumberland, xxx1v. 
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Chap. 3. and ſculptures in Oxfordſhire. 


OXFORDSUIRE. 


AIs county, according to the method 1 have hitherto followed, ſhould 
have been ſet before ſome of thoſe other counties, that now precede it. But 
he only inſcription it furniſhes, is upon an altar ſo lately diſcovered at Dor- 
jr eſter, that the foregoing ſheets were printed off, before it came to my know 
led e. ; lam indebted to Mr. Gale for the firſt account and copy of this inſcrip- 
ri which having received from a friend, he was ſo obliging as to commu- 
nicate to me. But ſince that, Mr. Ward having an opportunity to lee the ori- 
inal, took a draught both of the inſcription and (tone, which the engraver 
has followed. There is nothing in the inſcription, but what I have explained 
on other occaſions, except the laſt part, aram cum cancellis de ſuo poſuit. The 
cancelli ſeem to have been ſome ſort of latticcs or rails, within which this altar 
was placed by M. Val. Severus, at whoſe expence the whole was erected. 
The name and Roman coins dug up at Dorcheſter had before procured the ge- 
neral opinion of antiquaries, that the place was Roman, which is farther con- 
firmed by this new diſcovery ; tho' I cannot certainly tell what Roman name to 
aſſien it. It was however formerly a biſhop's ſee, and a place of great note, 
tho' now very much reduced. The particular place where this altar was tound, 
with the manner in which it was diſcovered, and ſome other circumſtances re- 
lating to it, may be ſeen in Mr. Ward's letter, ſubjoined to the end of this ſe- 
cond book, to which I ſhall refer. | 


SCOTLA N D. 


To what has been ſaid of the inſcriptions and ſculptures that belong to Scot- 
land, I muſt here add ſome account of two new diſcoverics, ſcarce inferior to 
any of the former, which were found too late to inſert the obſervations upon 
them in their proper place. Tho the plates, which contain theſe inſcriptions 


and ſculptures, are placed in the collection at the end of thoſe which relate to 
Scotland, and numbered 7 a, 7 6. 


XXXIII. Tu is inſcription with the three ſculptures were lately found in a 
curious tumulus, or ſepulcral monument, in the foſſe of the Roman wall in 
Scotland, not far from Kilſjth. The reverend Mr. Robe, miniſter there, was ſo 
kind as to tranſmit the following account of them. © At the weſt end was a 
* ſemicircular building, and from each end of the diameter there run out caft- 
* ward a wall of about ſeven or cight tire of hewn ſtones, many of them of 
diamond work . There are here ſeveral pillars and pedeſtals, but it is un- 
* Certain how and where they have been ſituated. In the ſouth wall near the 
« bottom was found a large ſtone, with the image of a man cut upon it, recli- 

ning on his left arm, and in a Roman dreſs; a dog is ſtanding on his 2g 
ncar his feet. In the north wall, and directly oppoſite to this ſtone, was found 
another of much the ſame dimenſions, with a man alſo, and ſome kind of a 
quadrupes upon it. A little farther out is a large flint ſtone five feet and an half 
long, reaching like a lintel from one wall to the other. Here alſo was found 
a ſtone with an inſcription upon it.” The ſecond account, which came from 
the ſame hand, added ſome other particulars; namely, © a ſtone on the ground 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


| : Within the ſemicircular building, brown with aſhes, and as if fire had been much 


upon it; a wall diſcovered four or five years ago, running out to the north from 
the caſt end of the northern wall; the bordering of the ſtone, with the image 
* of the man upon it, raiſed as high as the image itſelf : ” to which is alſo added, 
* that the quadrupes on the ſtone in the northern wall is at the back of the 
image, and that the face of the ſculpture in the ſouthern wall was toward 
the inward part of the building, with another ſtone placcd before, which 


covered 
* See Northumberland, N. xv1. 
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covered it, but the back of the other ſtone was turned to the inv 
„the building.” The third figure, which ſtands in an upright p 
of which no mention is made in this account, has nothing i 
remarkable. The inſcription likewiſe is eaſy, and requires 
tion. And perhaps the ſculpture on the ſtone in the northern walf 
never been finiſhed. This I conjecture from its being turned inward. Such = 
numents were often prepared while the perſons were living, and the infer; a 
and effigics left to be added or finiſhed by the ſurviving relations No if he 
family was obliged to retire from the place before the death of the party ye 
muſt continue unfiniſh'd. Camden takes notice of a funeral monument foung 
on or near the Roman wall in Northumberland, the ſculpture of which — 
not unlike this. Near this place, (i. e. Adon) ſays he, was digged up a — 
an old ſtone, wherein was drawn the pourtraiture of a man lying on his bed 
& leaning upon his left hand, and touching his right knee with his right >,” Bur 
perhaps the figure of a dog on ſuch a funeral monument will be eſteemed ver 
curious. The cuſtom is generally known of throwing favourite animals — 
the funcral pile, two dogs were thrown into that of Patrocl/us. | 
"Erric 165 76 dr rαατDν 6 N Toav, 
Kal per Twy k mupn d Sepomprrige. | 
Somewhat of the {ame cuſtom obtained among the Gauls and the Germans, vx 
appears from Caeſar and Tacitus*. Sometimes ſuch animals are repreſented 
on funcral monuments, and ſometimes even funeral monuments have been 
erected for favourite dogs and other animals. I believe my Lord Oxford has in 
his unvaluable collection ſome inſtances of the former kind : and as to the latter, 
I ſhall only tranſcribe a paſſage from a letter, which my learned friend Mr. ard 
has been pleaſed to favour me with. © Aelzan (ſais he) tells us of one Poli. 
« archus an Athenian, who uſed to bury dogs and cocks, and invite his friends 
to their funcrals, and after that erect monuments to their memory with in- 
« ſcriptions upon them. And the emperour Hadrian ſhewed the like regardto 
« his horſe Bory/thenes, as we learn from Dio :. And Raphael Fabretti 
« mentions two monuments, one of which was then lately found in the Appian 
*© way, and upon the ſtone were the following words and ſculptures, as he has 
t deſcribed them: 


ard part of 
olture, and 
n it that iz 
no explica. 


Venator Vir eque- Canis, Aper ja- DIDIO Cervus Canis, ſub WVenator 
cum ſtris cum ſub qua culo con- THREMMATIO et qua cum 
caſſibus. jaculo. foſſius. ALVMNO Lnprs. jaculs, 

AVRA EDV CATORES CHRYSIS 


« This, as he informs us, is in fronte ſarcophagi penes nobb. de Cinciis. The 
« other he copied ex ſehedis Vaticants, and is thus repreſented : 
| AVIENVS | 

Venator jaculum protendens. Canis ad pedes, ſub qua 

AVIENAE 

ce In the former inſcription, as he explains it, Aura and Chryſis are the names 
« of two bitches; and in the latter Avzena, ſo called from her maſter's name 
« Avienus".” I ſhall conclude my remarks upon theſe ſculptures with ob- 
ſerving, that one of the recumbent figures in the draught, which was ſent me, 
ſcems plainly to repreſent a woman. But whether all theſe ſculprures with 
the inſcription might belong to perſons of the ſame family, or this might be 
a public burying place of the Romans, I cannot pretend to determine. 


* 


XXIV. 


2 See before, p. 287, 288. * Sua cuique arma, quorundam igm et — 
d Pag. $55. ed. 1695. adjicitur. De Mor. Germ. cap. 6. 
< Hom. II. V. v. 173. f Var. Hiſt. Lib. vim. e. 4 
Omnia, quae vivis corda fuiſle arbitrantur, in * Lib. LX. p, 792. _ 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia. B. G. L. vi. c. 18. R. Fabrett. Inſcript. Ant. p. 33% 331. 
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nd the two following are very curious, and have been lately 

n „ of the Roman ſtation at Midadleby, called the Bearnes. 
| ny" who firſt took any care or notice of them, has farther enriched 
ah his curious and valuable collection of Roman antiquities; and by 
ſending an accurate drawing of them has added one obligation more to the many, 
the learned world and mytelf are under to this great antiquary. At the firſt 
view 1 had of the figure, I Was ſtrook with the thought of a Pallas. But 1 
hall firſt deſcribe the image and the ſeveral ſymbols, and then it will be more 
eaſy to form a judgment about it. The haſta in the right hand, and the globe 
in the left, together with the ſhield by the left fide, are plain. And if that on 
the right ſide near the foot of the haſta be not a cap of liberty, I know not 
what to make of it; for it cannot well be an helmet, ſince, J think, that mull 
be an helmet on the head, the form of which is not unlike ſome helmets, that 
may be ſeen in Mont faucon and others. What hangs on the breaſt, take to be 
the Gorgon's head, agrecably to Virgils deſcription of Pallas in this particular: 

Ipſamque in pettore divae 
Gorgona, deſetto vertentem lumina collo*. | 
The leaves or branches at the top of the helmet led me to think of Minerva 
pacifera. For tho the olive branch is uſually carried in the hand : 
Paciferarque manu ramum praetendit oliuae® : 

vet it is ſaid ſometimes to be inſerted in her helmet ©, This with the cap of li- 
berty and globe might ſignify univerſal peace and plenty. The quantity and 
dreſs of the hair likewiſe ſeem further to confirm this conjecture, that it is the 
image of Pallas. But ſince I wrote this, ſome curious obſervations of Roger 
Gale Eſq; upon this image and the following inſcriptions have been fent me by 
Mr. Ward, which will be found in his Letter at the end of this book. Among 
other things which are there ſaid agreeably to Mr. Ga/e's uſual penetration and 
ſagacity, he ſuppoſes this image © to be either a Victory from the reſemblance 
« of wings; or a ſort of Panthea, adorned with the attributes of Victory and 
« Pallas. And indeed if thoſe things, which appear on each fide the image 
riſing above the ſhoulders, were deſigned for wings, no one can doubt of the 
truth of this opinion. Before I leave the image, I muſt not omit here a paſſage 
in a letter of Baron Clerł, with which he was pleaſed to honour me. © Some 
« gentlemen (ſays he) aſſured me, when theſe ſtones were firſt found, that 
lome gold leaf was apparent in many places of the ſtatue of Hrigantia, from 
which they concluded very juſtly, that it had been gilded all over. I obſerve 
none of this gilding at preſent, for the country people waſhed it off with 
land and water.” The Baron has alſo been pleaſed to acquaint me, that there 
was found in this ſame place about ſeven years ago a gold medal of Conſtantius 
coincd on one fide only, and altogether plain on the other; in which there was 
a round hole at the edge, by which it ſeems to have hung by way of bul/a *. 
t is now in the poſſeſſion of the Right Honourable the Earl of Pembroke. 
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As for the inſcription beneath the figure, I cannot but agree with Mr. Cale in 
luppoſing Brigantia to be the name of the deity here repreſented ; the sI would 
ſuppoſe to ſtand ſor ſacrum; and AMANDVS is a proper name, not unfrequent 
in inſcriptions. ARCITECTVS may either be for architectus, as Baron Clerk 
luppoles, obſerving that architects are often mentioned in the Codex, as ne- 
cellary perſons in the provinces ; or it may denote ſome other name or 
names of the ſame AMAaNDvs. If the laſt ſingle ſtroke be an 1, of which I find 
baron Clerk cannot be certain, Mr, Gale's reading, ex imperio imperatoris 
Juliani, ſeems highly probable; otherwiſe IM. may perhaps ſtand for impen- 
4it, or ſome ſuch word; and Ex Ip ERIO, that precede, ſignify the ſame as ex 

Juſſi 
Aen. viII. F: 437. 


Ibid. v. 116 © See Pantheon, p. 97. 


4 See Gordon's Ida. Sept. p. 18. 
SCC | 
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juſſu or juſſus, whether this command was ſuppoſed to be rec 
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eiy 
vine impulſe, or might be given by ſome ſuperior. wed by a 4 


XXXV. THis is an altar, on the right ſide of which is the Rom 
a remarkable form, and on the left a patera and ſimpulum, 
conveniency are ſct over it. I think the two laſt words i 
be read Julius Cereus or Cerealis, and ſuppoſe them to be the names of the 
ſon who erected the altar; who alſo on this ſuppoſition muſt be farther deferbes 
by the following words CENS. SIGILL. which I read at firſt cenſor, or cenſito 
or cenſualis ſigillarium or ſigillariorum. Sigillum is ſometimes taken for 2 2 
image, as /ignum is for a ſtatue. And /igillaria or ſigillaria opera were al 
little images, great numbers of which were made uſe of, and a ſtreet in Rome: 
as well as ſome feſtival days (added as is ſuppoſed to the Saturnalia\. bor. 
alſo the name gillaria from the ſale or ule of ſuch images. 


And from 
hence doubtleſs the makers of thoſe images, whether of wax, metal, or 


wood, received the names figitlarius and ſigillartarius. Agreeably to this 
reading we may ſuppoſe there were ſeveral gillarii in this college; and that the 
buſineſs of the cenſor was to tax, or inſpe& them and their work, or to give an 
account of it. But till there ſeemed a difficulty what name to give the perſons 
who conſtituted this collegium. 1 thought of /ignatorum, lignariorum, and te 
membered dendrophororum in Goltzius ; but was ata loſs how to accommodate 
dendrophororum to either of the former, till I met with that ingenious conjec- 
ture of Mr. Gale, who reads ligniferorum, ſuppoſing nothing more to be de- 
ſigned by it, than the Latin interpretation of the Greek word dendrophororum; 
and the two abbreviated words CENS. s101LL. which precede, cenſor ie:llorum, 
But I perceive Mr. Ward conjectures the word CENS. may ſtand for Cenſor or Cen. 


EC NOMAn eagle of 
which in the plate for 


n the ſecond line ma 


ſorinus, a third name of the perſon who erected the altar, and ſo reads the fol. 


lowing words ſzg#tlarius collegii ligniferorum. The reaſons by which he ſup- 
ports this reading may be ſeen in his letter. The focus at the top of this altar 
has ſomething in it that is obſervable, as to the form. 


XXXVI. BARON Clerk has obſerved, that this ſtone has the appearance of 
a pedeſtal, on which he ſuppoſes a ſtatue of Mercury, to whom the inſcription 
is addreſſed, has antiently ſtood, And he has given directions to have the ground 
thereabouts ſearched into, if poſſibly that ſtatue may yet be found; in which 
generous undertaking all lovers of antiquity muſt heartily wiſh him ſucceſs. The 
words ſignum poſuerunt render this ſuppoſition of the Baron very rational and 
juſt. I ſhall add nothing more with reſpect to the reading, to what Mr. Gale 


has obſerved already, except that the words numini Auguſti here ſtand before 
Deo Mercurio. | 


* Suet. in Neron. c. 28. 


A LETTER 


b m * « n > Sn. ot — 


SIR, 


rding to your deſire enquired after the large head with two 

Pics, tat ee — the late Dr. Woodward, and was ſold with the reſt 

of his antiquities after his deceaſe ; but have not been able to inform my= 

ſelf, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch I could make, into whoſe hands it has ſince fallen. 

All that I could do therefore, was to deſire your engraver, Mr. Mynae, to take 

a draught of it from the copy publiſhed by Dr. Harris“, according to your ſcale 

of one eighth, which he was enabled to do from Mr. Ainſworth's deſcription 

of the original in Dr. Woodward's catalogue, where the height of it is given“. 

What has occured to my thoughts relating to this antient monument, I ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent to you as briefly as I can. 
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I. Dr. Harris having obſerved, that tis probable all the land lying on the KEN 


north ſide of the road from Newcroſs to Peckham, and ſo to Lambeth ferry, 
was antiently within the county of Kent, ſoon after ſpeaking of this caput bi- 
frons ſais: © The learned and curious Dr. Woodward in his rare and uſeful col- 
election hath a noble Janus (as it is uſually called) in ſtone, which was dug 
« up by a gardener in this tract of land [between Lambeth and Southwark] 
« The figure of which I thought proper to inſert for its apparently great anti- 
« quity, and for that I am apt to fancy it to have been the very Deus Terminus, 
« which was placed near the ferry at Lambeth, where the Roman ways parted®.” 
Theſe twofaced deities of the Romans are ſo variouſly repreſented, that to me 
at leaſt it appears difficult to give a probable account of ſome of them. Thoſe 
upon the different ſizes of the as, and the ſeveral parts of it, have generally 
both male faces, and bearded ; but, as Vaillant obſerves, thoſe on the ſilver 
and gold coins have more commonly juvenile faces, without beards*. And 
he gives this reaſon for the difference; that the former were ſuited to the an- 
tient cuſtom of the Romans, when they wore beards; and the latter to the 
after uſage of cuting them off*. Both theſe have in common the name Janus 
given to them. But on a coin of the Rubrian family Hercules and Mercury are 
thus conjoined*. And Montfaucon gives us ſeveral images of Bacchus bifrons, 
in which one face is male, and the other female *; unleſs they ought rather to 
be called Liber and Libera. Nor arc thoſe the only Dei bifrontes we meet with 
among the antients b. That Janus among other names was called geminus, and 
that he was worſhiped as cuſtos viarum, we learn from Macrobns*; tho in- 
deed Mercury and ſome others were likewiſe Dei viales. And further, that it 
was cuſtomary to erect the head of Janus upon a pillar at the boundaries of the 
high ways, ſeems very probable from ſome inſcriptions, that are yet extant upon 
the fragments of ſuch pillars. Gruter has two of theſe inſcriptions preſcrved 
at Corduba in Spain, which were dug up near the town, as we may gather 
from Jurita*, One of them ends in this manner: A. BAETE. ET. IANO. AVG 
AD. OCEANYM IXIlI. Surita reads IxIIII, and ſuppoſes this character x, to be 
2 double L and ſtand for centum. The other concludes thus: AB. IANo. 


AVGYSTO, 


X Nat. Hitt. of Kent, p. 371. © Ubi ſup. p. 2, 3. 
Caput bifrons, cujus altera facies eſt virilis, 4 Fam. Veturia, n. 2. 

cum cornibus et auriculis arietinis, infula utringue Fam. Axſia, n. 4. 
Juxta illas pendula; frons et tempora lauren Num. 2. ibid. 
— altera autem muliebris, cujus fronti : Antiq. Tom. J. par. 1. liv. 1. c. 6. 

iadema, qua ſimul caput obtegit, praetenditur: b See M. de Boze, Diſſert. fur le Janus des 
opus integerrimum, olim columnae quadratae, vel, anciens. | 
ut alii_volunt, termino adfixum ; ſelquied alt. Saturn. Lib. 1. c. 9. 


Muſei Woodward. par. poſter. p. 256. * Comm. in Itin. Anton. p. 170. 


NoRTHUMBER= 
LAND. 
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nothi n 


the letter pd. Theſe were, tis true, both Dez wales; and 2 
that there was an image of Apollo with a beard in the temple of Deg — 
tho he tells us likewiſe, that he was repreſented fo no where elle“ 
could this be ſuppoſed to be another inſtance of it, yet ſtill there is 3 if 
culty how to account for the horns and long ears. I cannot therefore but be in. 
clincd to fancy this image a ſort of Panthens, and that the attributes of ſeyeral 
dcitics arc conjoined in it; the bearded face may repreſent Janus, the ore. 
ſite female face Jana, the horns and long ears Pan or Sifuanus, or perha 

both. I find in Mont faucan a head not much unlike this, but on the fe a 
the bearded face inſtcad of cars there are wings, Which ſcem to be a ſymbol 
of Mercury. He calls it a Janus. I am ſenſible how dubious and uncertain 
a thing it often is, to offer conjectures in ſuch caſes, where, as Cicero ſais upon 
another occaſion, Diſficile eſt plus mteiligere, quam quantum ex monumenti; 
ſuſpicart licet ©; and therefore I ſhould be pleaſed to hear any more certain 
account of theſe figures, and others of the like kind, than what I have here 
given, Tho, as you have ſomewhere remarked, the propoſing different ſen- 
timents in ſuch enquiries as theſe, often proves at laſt the moſt effectual method 
of coming at the truth. And therefore as this opportunity now offers, give 
me leave to communicate to you ſome further thoughts, which have occured 


to me, upon other ſculptures and inſcriptions, that are found in your col. 
lection. | 


I, Wrar you obſerve upon this inſcription is certainly very juſt, that the 
title © centurio cohortis docs not neceſlarily imply, that the whole command 
of the cohort was in a ſingle centurion. ” But on the contrary, when ve 
find in ſome writers fribunus cohortis ſpoken of as a legionary officer, it 
muſt, I think, ſignify that in thoſe times each Roman cohort was com- 
manded by a tribune ; becauſe no officer's title can be juſtly applied to a body 
of men leſs than he commands, as it would be an impropriety with us to {ay 
in common, à colonel of à company. It ſeems very evident from hiſtorians, 
as well as from inſcriptions, that an alteration was made under the emperours 
with reſpect to commiſſions in the Roman army. Polybius informs us, that 
in his time ſix tribuncs were appointed to a legion, two of which commanded 
the whole for two months by turns* ; and accordingly Caeſar ſpeaks of the 
legionis ſeptimae tribuni s. This number might probably induce. the Greet 
writers, when ſpeaking of the Roman affairs, to call them qaaiapys: and gauapytp 
as if cach tribune commanded ſeparately a ſixth part of the legion; becaule they 
had ſuch an officer among them, who commanded a thouſand men. But fur- 
ther, in the time of the republic a Roman legion was diyided into ten cohorts, 
each cohort into thrce 9manzpuli, and cach manipulus into two centurics 3 which 
centuries being each of them commanded by a particular centurion, there Were 
at that time ſixty centurions in a legion, of whom the primipilus, or firlt cap- 
rain, had ſome peculiar privileges and authority aboye the reſt'. The Jegatcs 
were then general officers, ſuperior to the tribunes, and commanded any num 
ber of legions, more or leſs, by order of the general, as appears by Caeſar's le. 
gates in Gaul, Under the emperours the centurions office continued the ſame, 


as 
0 Pag. CLIT. n. 1, 4. by | Lib. vr. p. 466, etc. ed. Caſaub. 
b Saturn. Lib. 1. c. 9. EB. G. vii. 62. ; \6-*- Dion 
© Oper. pag. 1071. ed. Bourdel. v Gell. L. xz. c. 4. Polyb. ubi fuprs. Pr 


Antiq. Tom. 1. par. 1. I. 1. c. 6. HFalicarn. Lib. 1x. c. 10. 
* In Brut. cap. 13. bids | 
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it was before, One to each century, and ſixty in a legion. 50 Tacitus, 
is * o 4 ſedition of the army in Germany in the reign of Tiberius, ſais, 
m _— 5 « drawing their ſwords fall upon the centurions, ſixty upon one, 
the lo * might cqual the number of ccnturions *.” But the commiſſion 
Kh 0 f Ga tribunes and legates ſeems then to have been leſſened in ſuch a 
e. that each particular cohort Was commanded by a tribune, and the 
jos legion by a legate. Hence we often meet with UAizpags Ts oTepn:, 
the tribune of the cohort, in the Evangelical hiſtory And therefore when 
Cornelius is called, 6xaToyTapynys OK 0THpns TH KgAvmerns I, the meaning 
muſt bc, a centurion in a cohort of the legion called Italica and the like 
muſt be ſaid of Julius, who is called $2 TOY Taps GTA ps SeCagns, that is; a 
centurion in a cohort of the legio Auguſia®: tor we find elſewhere in the 
lame hiſtory, that a centurion was appointed to each century. Agrecably 
to this notion of a tribune the old ſcholiaſt upon that verſe of 7avenat, 
Cum fas eſſe putat curam ſperare cohortis ", 

interprets curam cohortis by tribunatum. And Tacitus likewiſe ſeems to uſe 
the words tribumi cohortium in the tame ſenſe“. When therefore in one in- 
ſeription We meet with tribunus militum legionis (an expreſſion found more 
than once in Gruter) the words mult, I preſume, be underſtood in the lower 
ſenſe of them, like centurio cohortis, and not as if this officer commanded 
the whole legion, which under the emperours was the poſt of a legate. Thus 
Suetonius takes notice of a legatus legionis, who was puniſhed by Tiberius“. 
And Tertins Julianus is by Tacitus called /egatus ſeptimae legionis in the 
reign of Vitellins*. The title pracfectus cohortis legionts, inſtead of tribunus, 
appears in two Britiſb inſcriptions*'. But in another you read primipilus [vel 
pracfectus legionis ® ; which latter title is often found in Gruter, and muſt [ 
ſuppoſe (for a reaſon I ſhall ſhew preſently) ſignify the ſame as /egatus. In- 
deed Lipſius thinks primipilus and praefectus legionis were terms equivalent“. 
But I cannot ſo readily come into that ſentiment, becauſe I find in one of 
Gruter's inſeriptionsꝰ the ſame perſon called praefectus of one legion, primi- 
pilus of another, and centurzo of a third; which ſeveral titles ſeem to inti- 
mate his having ſerved ſo many different offices in a gradation. The uſual 
diſtribution of the allies and auxiliaries was into cohorts of foot, and a/ae or 
wings of horſe?*. But Polybius intimates that in his time the number of 
forces, which were furniſhed by the allics in proportion to two Roman legi- 
ons, was commanded by twelve Officers whom he calls Tpaipixla.!, anſwer- 
ing to the like number of Roman tribunes. Tho in our Britiſh inſcriptions 
the titles pracfecti and tribuni are promiſcuouſly given to the commanders 
ot the auxiliary cohorts, as well as to the legionary. The praetorians like- 
wile, and city guards under the emperours, were formed only into cohorts, 
and not legions, each commanded by a tribune. There is another military 
title, which tho ir does not appear, asI remember, with certainty in any Britiſh 
inſcription; yet frequently occurs both in Roman writers, and alſo in Gruter : 
and that is praepoſitus. Some have thought this officer inferior to a tribune*® 
from a paſlage in Yegetzus, where he ſais, the firſt cohort, which was largeſt, 
and contained the beſt ſoldiers, was commanded by a tribune of the moſt 
eminent abilities; and the reſt as the emperour pleaſed, by tribunes or prae- 


poſiti. 
* Diſtritis 


gladiis in centuriones invadunt, ſex- i ; i ini 
ageni ſingulo n berto ſuo trans ripam venatum miſiſſet, ignominia 


5 ut numerum centurionum ad- notato. In vit. c. 10. 
acquarent. Annal. L. x. c. 4 


» Ads „„ 23-©. $5: © 
l. 1. ee. 1 Durh. x1, x11. 
« _ * m Cheſh. 111. 
1 " De mil. Rom. Lib. 11. c. 8. 
f Gar 1 Pag. ccccxc 11. 5. 
a Hit a * Cohortium, alarum, legionum, hyberna ſub- 
h Chef 2 verſa cremataque. Tacit. Hiſt. 1v. 61. 
eſh. N. . 


j e ; 4 Lib. vi. p. 472. 
Legato legionis, qui paucos milites cum li- r Valeſ. in „ 9 Marcell. Lib. xxv1. c. 6. 
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poſiti*, The ſenſe of which paſſage I apprehend may be this: T 
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! hat the +! 
bune of the firſt cohort having a larger command, and more author; he tri. 


the reſt of his brethren, like the Tang rex with regard to the — 
rions, an able and experienced officer was choſen for that poſt; but hes - 
difference was not made with reſpect to the other cohorts, the emperour u. 
pointing what tribunes or praepaſiti he pleaſed, without that ſtrict regard. 

experience or ſeniority. According to this explication of the words, V,. 0 
tius docs not diſtinguiſh the pratpoſiti from the tribunes, as a different 4 
of ofticcrs ; but uſes the two names as equivalent, when applied to the _ 
mand of a cohort. But Tacitus ſeems to include both tribunes and centy- 
rions under the title of praepoſiti, when ſpeaking of the ſoldiers flockino 
about Oth he ſais: © Nor could the tribunes or centurions get acceſs to him. 
« nay the common ſoldiers bid their praepoſitos keep off.“ And when Kae. 
tonius tells us, that Otho put to death ſome of the ſoldiers, who had mit- 
dered prarpoſitos ſites, for drawing them into a revolt with Camillus againg 
the emperour Claudius“; as this revolt was not made by a few particular co. 
horts, but ſeveral legions *, the word praepoſitos muſt here, I think, either 
more eſpecially denote the chief officers, who commanded thoſe legions, or 
at lcaſt include them. In Grater's inſcriptions, the Notitia, and writers un- 
der the lower empire, we find both praefetFus and praepoſitus legionis, ale 
cohortis, uumerorum, equitum, and militum; ſo that in thoſe times at leaf 
they ſeem to have been general titles for any commiſſioned officer, and not 
limited to any particular order. Such were the alterations of military names 
and offices under the emperours, from what they had been in the time of 
the republic. 


IXz. Mu reading of this inſcription is not, I think, diſagreeable to the 
uſc of the language; for Gel/zus mentions a book with this title: M. catoxis 
NEPOTIS*., But then tis uſual indeed, if any character of the anceſtor be given, 
to put his name before it. So Gellius preſently after deſcribing this Cato ſais: 
Hic eff M. Cato, M. Catonis renſorii ex filio nepos. But as this was not al- 
ways neceſſary, ſo it was not always attended to; for there follows in the 
ſame chapter: Ex altero autem viro, cenſorii filio, duo nati ſunt, L. Cato ei 
M. Cato. And with reſpect to the caſe before us, as Senecio the grandfather 
had been four times conſul, and there was no other conſul of the ſame name 
after him; he muſt then have been ſo well known and remembered by that 
title, as to make the repctition of his name entirely needleſs. I cannot but 
think Go/tzirs's reading of Ns for Numerius muſt be a miſtake ; unleſs when 
he ſais ns Numerius ſimiliter, we may ſuppoſe him to mean that N is put 
for Numerins, and s for ſimiliter. Vaillant gives us a great many coins with 
N only for Numerius*', but never Ns. Nor do I apprehend it was uſual to 
confound in that manner the firſt and laſt letter of the praenomen with the 
two firſt letters of the praenomen and nomen, which muſt often have perplexed 
the reading by an unavoidable ambiguity. And therefore cs does not ſtand for 
Cains, but Cains Sulpitius; nor Ps for Publius, but Publius Sextius; and 
the ſame method, I believe, was obſerved in other like cafes. I was the more 
inclincd to give that reading, which I did, to this inſcription ; becauſe I am 
always unwilling to ſuppoſe any miſtake, either as to the matter or form of al 
inſcription, Where it does not appear abſolutely neceſlary. 


LVIII. THE learned Yelſer has publiſhed the draught of a ſtone, that Wis 


dug out of the ground at Augsburg, of much the ſame figure with this, 45 
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» Decem cohortes habere legionem diximus, * Nec tribunis aut centurionibus e 
{ed prima erat miliaria, in qua cenſu, genere, li- ius miles caveri inſuper praepolitos Ju 
teris forma, virtute, pollentes milites mittebantur. F. I. z. 6-6: 

Nuic tribunus praecrat armorum ſcientia, virtute © In vit. Othon. c. 1. 
corporis morum honeftate, praecipuus. Reliquae 4 Id. in vit. Claud. c. 13. 
cohortes, prout principi placuiſſet, a tribunis vel © Lib. x11. c. 19. 

a praepolitis regebantur. Lib 11. e. 1a. f Numm. Fam. Rom. 
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6a ine or fir apple“. He ſuppoſes it originally to have ſtood 
— Ren — of which is yet preſcrved with it; and that this pillar 
2 - the terminus or boundary of that colony in the time of the Romans. 
— hs method, which they made uſe of to diſtinguiſh the limits between 
* colonies, was by large and remarkable ſtones*. And as thoſe parts 
2 abounded with firs, nothing could be more natural, than to adorn the 
top of ſuch a pillar with the figure of a fir apple, as a ſymbol of the coun- 
= So we find it was an uſual practice with the Romans upon other oc- 
caſions, particularly on their coins, to repreſent countries by the figures of 
ſuch plants, or animals, or both, for which they were moſt remarkable. Thus 
an elephant denotes Africa on a coin of J. Caeſar, a palm tree Judaca on one 
of Nerva, a crocodile Aegypt on one of Trajan, an ear of corn Laelia a 
town in Hain on one of Lucius Caeſar, a camel with a branch of the fran- 
kincenſe tree Arabia on another coin of Trajan, and to name no more, an olive 
tree and rabbit Spain on one of his ſucceſſor Hadrian. Now I imagine Yelſer's 
conjecture may equally ſuit this ſtone, which might be fixed on the top of a 
pillar, erected on ſome public occaſion, and repreſent the nature of the coun- 
try at that time. Indeed Caeſar ſais there were no fir trees in Britain*®; which 
might be true, as to that part of the iſland where he came, which was but 
alittle way, and in the ſouth. But Camden tells us not only of large woods 
of fir in the highlands of Scotland; but likewiſe of abundance of trees found 
under ground, and in moſſes, in ſeveral of the northern parts of England, 
which manifeſtly appear to be firs by the fruit, that is yet preſerycd entire“. 


LXIX. Drxus according to Feſtus is Dei ira natus, which is ſo ominous 
a name, that no parent would, I think, give it to his child; and therefore 
it ſeems to me no ways ſuitable for a praenomen. Had it been a cognomen, 
which this perſon might afterwards have goten from ſome unhappy circum- 
ſtance or occurrence in his life, it might have appeared more probable. For 
lo Lucius Junius was called Brutus, from his pretended ſtupidity to avoid 
the cruclty of Tarquin®. And C. Mucins, who attemptcd to ſtab king Por- 
ſena, and upon miſcarrying in his deſtgn burnt off his right hand, had after- 
wards the name Scaevola*'. And the emperour Pertinax was ſo called by his 
tather, as the hiſtorian tells us, for his cager purſuit of riches in a way be- 
low his character ?. Theſe, and other inſtances which might be given, diſ- 
cover to us the occaſions upon which the Romans often received their cag- 
nomen; but the caſe was very different with reſpe& to the praenomen, which 
was given them ſoon after their birth. I cannot doubt therefore, but this 
altar was dedicated to the rural god Hitires, and that the two firſt lines ſhould 
be read, DIVO RVSTICO VITIRI BYs. That Vitires was a rural dcity is manifeſt 
from the toad and boar, which are found upon ſeveral of his altars in this 
collection. And the boar upon this altar is to me a ſtrong evidence, that it 
belonged to him. Gr#ter has an inſcription Divo PANTHEo, and another pivo 
HERCVLI®, And the epithet ruſticus is applied by Ovid to his rural deitics, 
when he fais : n 

LVas'unt ruſtica numina Nymphae, | 
Faunique, Satyrique, et monticolae Silvani *. 

The abbreviated word Bys I take to be the name of the perſon, who created 
the altar; but how to read it is uncertain. There is Buſſenius and Buſſienus 
in Gruter *; tho it may perhaps be deſigned for ncither of thoſe, but ſome 


other. The cuſtom of heathen nations in conſecrating the images of noxious 
| 48 animals 
* Rer. Auguſt. Vindel. L. rv. O T 4 Britanni 7 
ek. Augutt. Vindel. L. Iv. p. 245. Britannia, p. 966, etc. edit. 1722. 
4 * Territoria inter civitates, id ſt, * muni- Liv. Lib. 4 56. l 
G Ph colonias, er praefecturas, alia finiuntur Id. Lib. 11. c. 13. 


by ao: praeſignibus. Sic. Flaccus, p. 24. Capitol. in vit. c. 1. 
© Materia cujuſ „ . * Pag. 1. 4. and XLVI. 4. 
1 cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, eſt, Met. L. 1. v. 192. 

practer tagum atque abierem, B. G. Lib. v. c. 4. Pag. Dccv. 4. ccxl. 1. 
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hands, and other parts of the body“. And 'tis very probable the phalin 
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animals to the deity, whom they addreſſed to for relief, appears to have b 

very antient from the inſtance of the Philiſtines, who, when they ſent — 
the ark of the Iſraelites, were adviſed by their pricſts to (end with it rr 
of their exzerods, and likewiſe of the ice, that mar d the land. The — 
tion of emerods in this paſſage naturally reminds one of a practiſe, that "pac 
to have prevailed afterwards pretty generally among the Romans; which wa 
to fix up the image of ſome part of the body, that had been diſtempered 
a votive offering, in the temple of that deity, from whom they gie 
they had reccived a cure. The cmerods of the PHhiliſtines, which the He. 
tuagint very decently expreſs by the word pas, were plainly of this fol. 
only with this difference, that they were deſigned to obtain a cure. Ion. 
faucon las given us the figures of ſeveral of thele gifts; ſuch as fect, legs, 


found at //eſterwood in Scotland, as you obſerve, was of this kind, by the 
words EX VOTO. | 


LXXXIV. By the ſituation of the ox's head on the baſe of this-altar, it 
ſeems as if a conſiderable part was broken off on the right ſide of the fone. 
the diſtance from the head to the edge of the ſtone being ſo much larger on 
the other ſide, than on that. I cannot bur ſuſpect therefore, that the letter; 
PVBLI ſtand here for Publilia, the name of one of the Roman tribes, as 1 have 
ſuppoſed PvBL may do in the following inſcription ; and that both thee in. 
ſcriptions were erected by the ſame tribune. Publius is uſually a proenomen, 
and tho, as we read in Val. Maximus, ſome praenomina were in procels gf 
time converted into cognomima ©; yet I believe the name Publius is not often 
to be met with in that ſenſe. I do not find it ever made a family name, which 
one would think it muſt have done, if it had obtained as a cognomen. 


XCVI. Tux famous temple at Rome called Pantheon, built by Agrippa', 
was adorned with the images of all the deities, from whence it took its name. 
But, as you have remarked, © in ſome inſcriptions Panthens is ſpoken of 15 
* a particular god.” And give me leave to add, that this title or character 
is ſometimes given to particular deities, and ſubjoined to their name, as here 
SILVANO PANTHE®O; and in one of Grater's inſcriptions, FORTVNAE. PRIMI- 
GENIAE SIGNVM. LIBERIT. PATRIS PANTHEI ©. Another gives us the meaning of 
the title, inſtcad of the word, as: TE. TIBI VNA. QVAE ES, OMNIA DEA, 
ISIS ARRIVS. BALBIN Vs. V. C.. From this laſt example it appcars, that to 
addreſs to any certain deity under the character of Pantheus was ſometimes 
the ſame, as to aſcribe to that one all thoſe properties, which according 
to the heathen theology were ſeparately lodged in all their deities. And as 
it was very common for perſons to be more peculiarly devoted to onc 
particular deity, ſo that regard was uſually founded upon. ſome benefits lup- 
poſed to be received from that deity. Thus Nero is ſaid for a great while 
to have deſpiſed all other deities, but Dea Hria; till at length having te- 
ceived the image of a boy, given him as a remedy againſt conſpiracies, by 
an unknown perſon, and finding, as he imagined, the good ſucceſs of it, by 
the diſcovery of a plot ſoon after, he continued ever after to regard it as the 
ſupreme deity :. Lucian gives a remarkable deſcription of an image of 7h 
with the attributes of a Panthea, which was placed in the temple of Des 
Syria. It appears (ſais he) upon viewing it to contain various forms; for 
« tho upon the whole it is plainly Juno, yet it has ſomething of Mi- 


« nerva, and Venus, and Luna, and Rhea, and Diana, and Nemeſis, 2 


* I Sam. vI. 4 6. 6 4 Plin. H. N. Lib. xxxv1. C. 5. 
d Antiq. Tom. 11. par. 1. I. 4. C. 6. © Pag. LXXVꝰII. 3. 
© Quae olim praenomina fuerunt, nunc cogno- Pag. Lxxx11. 2. 
mina ſunt: ut, Poſtumus, Agrippa, Proculus, Cae- s Sueton. in vit. c. 56. 
far. Lib. x. De nom. rat. | | 
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« the Parcae „% All the deities herc mentioned by this writer were godeſſes; 
nat the attributes, which this image contained, maſt have been only ſuch as 
ao 4 to females. But in ſome other figures of this kind, which arc yet cx- 
ung butes both of males and females arc conjoined”®. Tho as none of 
expreſs the ſymbols of all the deitics, it is plain this title of Panthers, 
” : — applied, muſt be taken in a limited ſenſe for what relates to ſcveral 
ee and not preciſely all. I will only add, that it ſcems to me not im- 
-obable Lucian had ſome view to this cuſtom, and deſigned to expoſe it in his 
humorous way, When he repreſents Momus in a decree offered by him to an 
aſſembly of the gods for regulating their ſeveral pretenſions, as propoling among 
other things, which wanted to be reformed, that all ſhould conline themſelves 
to their own particular buſineſs, and not invade the province ot others: that 
Minerva ſhould not concern herſelf with the art of medicine; nor Aeſculapius 
give out oracles; nor Apollo pretend to ſo many arts, but fixing upon one, 
ſhould profeſs either divination, muſic, or medicine“. 


tant, the Aatteri 


CXIII. I took notice of a difficulty in the words of this inſcription, relating 
to Caracalla, where he is called adnepos both to Trajan and Nerva. As one 
of theſe emperours was the immediate ſucceſſor to the other, Caracalla could 
not ſtand in the ſame degree to both of them; and as by the ſeries of the fol- 
lowing emperours he appears to have been adnepos to Trajan, he muſt conſe- 
quently have been frinepos to Nerva. I imagined therefore that in this 
clauſc, DIVI TRAIANI PARTH. ET DIVI NERVAE ADNEP. the word ET might 
be a miltake for FIL. that is, Trajani, filii Nervae, adnepoti. But I have ſince 
obſerved in Gruter two or three other inſcriptions to Caracalla in the tame 
{train, and all with the word ET in them. This indeed does not ſolve rhe dif- 
ficulty, nor remove the ſeeming impropriety; but it may render the matter 
worthy of ſome further enquiry. And that 1 may ſet it in as clear a light as I 
can, I ſhall here tranſcribe ſo much of one of thoſe inſcriptions from Gruter, 
as is neccflary for that purpoſe. 

IMP, CAES. DIVI. M. ANTONINI 
GERM, SARM. FIL. DIVI. COMMODI 
FRATER, DIVI. ANTONINI. PII. NEPOS. DIVI 
HADRIANI PRONEPOS DIVI TRAIANI PART AB 
NEPOS DIVI NERVAE ADNEPOS:. 
L. SEPTIMIVS SEVERVS PIVS 
et cetera. 
IMP. CAES.' IMP. L. SEPTIMII SEVERI PII 
PERTINACIS AVG. ARAB. ADIAB. PART. MAX. FIL. DIVI 
M. ANTONINI GERM. SARM. NEPOS DIVI ANTO 
NINI PII, PRONEPOS. DIVI HADRIANI ABNEPOS DIVI TRAIANI 
PART, ET DIVI NERVAE ADNEPOS 
M. AVRELIVS ANTONINVS PIVS AVG 

EL 53 et cetera. | 
This inſcription was found at Rome, and erected jointly to Severns and Cara- 
calla, upon their rebuilding ſomething, which is not there mentioned. But J 
produce it to ſhew, that the ſame difference is made between the ſucceſſion of 
Trojan to Nerva, as in the other emperours, till the fifth degree; for Severus 
is called Trajant abnepos, and Nervae adnepos. There are two others, which 
L have obſerved, in the ſame form with reſpect to Caracalla, to whom only 
they were erected *, Now it is not probable the ſame error ſhould happen in each 
of them; unleſs we may ſuppoſe all the reſt to have been copies from the firſt, 

5 which 


„H N Hen onomiorr} mr ahead! ke worohy i- See Montfauc. Par. 11. c. 7. pl. 221. 
en r n ger FH dTpexie Neyo Hen ii Oper. p. 1 100. ed. Bourdel. 
Pins Da Avneins, 2 Appod\brys> g Senna, 3 Pag. Cxcl. 5. | 
Dea 5 tube, , Newborns, 4 Morphy. De P. cclxVIII. 4. CCLAIS. . 
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which had that miſtake. For it cannot ſeem incredible for artiſts to pro 
ſuch an error one from another, when one ſees an inſtance not Atogeche te 
like it in men of very great learning. Briſſonius, in order to prove that ache. 
is abnepotis filius, refers to an inſcription, which we have in Gruter, wh. 
as he ſais, L. Aurelius Verus is called Nervae adnepos. Which he wa, 
thus: A Nerva Trajanum, a Trajano Hadrianum, ab Hadriano An; 8 
Pium, a Pio Verum adoptatum, ex H iſtoricis notum eſt'. Now here are — 
four degrees of deſcent, which reach to abnepos (not adnepos which make, 
fifth) as he is expreſſly called in the inſcription*. And yet Calvin has tranſctibed 
this error of Briſſonius into his Lexicon Juridicum. But whether à miſtake 
be ſuppoſed here, or not, it may ſtill be asked: Why was not trinepos, the 
proper word for the ſixth degree of deſcent, made uſe of in theſe — 
with regard to Nerva? This, I muſt confeſs, is a difficulty, in the ſolution of 
which as J cannot pleaſe myſelf, ſo neither can I expett to ſatisfy others, Al 
that offers itſelf to me at preſent is this: That I am not certain, whether the 
word trinepos was at that time commonly known, and made ule of, ot not 
The lawyers indeed of that age ſomctimes ule it, as Cazus : Sexto adu ſunt 
ſupra, triavus, triavia; infra, trinepos, trineptis*. So Ulpian: Halo ſe 
cundum Caſſium, ut in parentibus, et ultra trinepotem accipimus*. But Pan 
his contemporary differs from him in this: Parentes uſque ad tritavum 4 
Romanos proprio vocabulo nominantur : ulteriores, qui non habent ſpeciale uo. 
men, majores appellantur. Item liberi uſque ad trinepotem, ultra hos poſte- 
riores Vocantur*., Tis remarkable that he ſais the Romans had proper names 
for the ſix degrees of aſcendants, by which, I ſuppoſe, he means names well 
known and in common uſe; as tis plain they had from Plautus, who eny. 
merates them in order: Pater, avos, proavos, aba vos, atavos, tritaues', 
But it is not certain that he affirmed the ſame of the deſcendants; for the words, 
Item liberi etc. did not in Paul immediately follow, what here precedes them, 
tho Tribonian has tacked theſe two ſentences together. Theſe three lawyers 
all lived in the reign of Severus, and the two laſt a good while after; and fri- 
nepos might be introduced by them into genealogies, to anſwer tt᷑ritavus in the 
aicending line, tho it was not then ordinarily known, or made uſe of. If 
this was rcally the caſe, I cannot ſee how the perſons, who drew up theſe in- 
icriptions, could well do otherwiſe than they have done; for to have put 
Nervae ex liberis, or any ſuch more general and looſe expreſſion, might 
have been diſpleaſing to a prince of ſoquick reſentment as Caracalla. But if this 
conjecture ſhould not hold, the thing however ſeems very well to deſerve the 


conlidcration of the learned, and eſpecially of thoſe who are converſant in the 


Roman law, with whom J ſhall leave it. 


XLIV. T Ho both Auguſtus and Tiberius refuſed the title of Dominus®, it 
was ſoon after aſſumed by Caligula". And Nero is called Kies by Feſtus the 
2overnour of Judaca. And not to mention the impious folly of Domitian, 
who affected to be called Dominus et Deus noſter* ; the uſual title given to 
Trajan by Pliny in his letters to him is Dominus. From the early ule there- 
fore of this complement paid to the Roman emperours, even thoſe of the bell 
as well as worſt character, it may ſeem ſtrange, that it ſhould not ſooner get 
into inſcriptions, than it did, ſo far as now appears. You doubt its being ſo 
old as Caracalla, and ſeem to queſtion, whether the inſcription publiſhed by 
Dr. Holland be genuine, in which this title is given him. But there is ano- 
ther inſcription publiſhed by Manutzus', and ſince by Gruter ®, which ends 
thus: DD. NN. IMP. ANTONINO. PIO. AVG. III. ET GETA. NOBILISSIMO. CAES. 
11. cos. Indeed it was found in a ſuſpicious place, as Manutius tells us, in 


Quirinali, 
De verb. ſignif. in voce Atnepos. r Suet. in vitt. c. 53. 27. 
» P. cc vIII. 2. > Aurel. Vict. in vit. 
L. 3. pr. ff. de gradib. etc. i Act. xxv. 26. | 
4 L. Io. $.9. ff. de in jus vocand. * Suet. in vit. c. 13. 
L. 10. F. 7. ff. de gradib. etc. 3 Orthogr. p. 67. 
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1 ̃ 7 ti, who was remarkable for his forgeries 
ax * 7 2 Aur pro ore Bees it among their genuine inſcrip- 
4 wy hon bt it not amiſs to mention it, that you may give it what reception 
tions, * — er. Tho however that be, there is an inſcription in Gruter, 
* i. indübitable, which gives the title of Dominus to Gordian the third“; 
hich is higher than Aemilian, from whom ſome deduce its riſe. 


metenracum was at Old Penreth, 1 imagine the imperfect letters 
at 4 N. this inſcription may be read, vexillatio militum Bremetenraci. 
My reaſon for it is this; that I do not apprehend, how milites Romanorum 
could at that time be oppoſed to any others, than barbarorum. At the build- 
ing of the wall indeed, in Severus's time, the Roman ſoldicrs might be diſtin- 
euiſhed from the auxiliaries in the provinces 3 but after that remarkable conſti- 
rution of Caracalla, which made all the ſubjects of the Roman empire, who 
were free born, Roman citizens , this difference, as I take it, muſt of courſe 
ceaſe. The Germans, Britons, Gauls, and others, might yet for diſtinction 
fake be called each by the name of their own country; but as now they were 
all Romans, I do not ſee how that name could be applied to any particular 
nation, or, as I have ſaid, oppoſed to any others, but ſuch mercenaries, as 
they hired from the barbarous nations, who were not ſubject to the Roman 
government, but often employed in their armies, as we learn from the later 
hiſtorians. Hence ſo many odd and foreign names, eſpecially among the ſol- 
dicry, arc found in inſcriptions, who notwithſtanding might be Romans. And 
therefore the name of the country, which is often expreſſed, muſt, I preſume, 
be a much better evidence who were Romans, than the names of perſons. 


LIX. Ir is obſerved in the late edition of Camden, that a mint was ſetled at 
London in the time of Conſtantine the Great, and that the coins, which were 
ſtruck there, have on them theſe letters: P. LON. $. that is, pecunia Londint 
ſiznata®. I have a ſmall braſs coin of this Criſpus, and another of Conſtantinus 
junior, which, as I haye been told, were found at Verulam ; they have both 
an altar on the reverſe, and under it only the letters P. LON. which, I ſuppoſe, 
may be read, percuſſus Londini, that is nummus. To this ſenſe of the word 
percuſſus, Seneca plainly alludes, when he ſais: Omnia facta dictaque tua inter 
ſe congruant, ac reſpondeant ſibi, et una forma percuſſa ſit *. 


Il. Dr. Lifter, who firſt wrote out this inſcription, and from whoſe copy 
the others have ſince been taken, tells us, that it contained nine lines*. And 
therefore he has left a ſpace between his fifth and ſixth line, ſufficient to con- 
tain two others. In this ſpace the names of the perſon, who erected the al- 
tar, might probably be inſerted. And as it appears by the doctor's draught, 
that the inſcription filled up the whole face of the altar, it is ſcarce credible to 
me ſo great a chaſm ſhould be left between Lv and BENs. I cannot but think 
therefore, that a letter or two are wanting here, which may have been Li in 
LIBENS; and that so might have been at the end of the preceding line, 
which joined to L at the begining of this would ſtand for ſolvit, as v that 
follows may for votum. This is agreeable to the uſual form, ſolvit votum 
bens merito, ſuits the ſpace, and renders the inſcription compleat. 


J. Born the inſcriptions here taken from Camden refer, as you obſerve, 
to centurions, and Iam inclined to think are both ſepulchral. But as a ccn- 
turion commanded but a ſixth part of a cohort, I can ſcarce think the whole co- 
hort concerned in this monument, and therefore ſhould chooſe to read the firſt 
line in the genitive caſe : Cohortis primae Friſ. centurioni etc. 


* See Voll. De hiſtor. Lat. ib. | 
Sed) r. Lat. Lib. 11. c.$. , Pag. 374- 
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I. I ſuppoſe this is an altar, and that the words DEAE ForTyya 
refer to it, and not to the building, as if Virius Lupus dedicat 
to the godeſs Fortuna. For tho civil things are ſaid to be dedica 


ed this bat, 


* ted | 
writers, as theatrum, domum, bibliothecam dedicare; yet no more 1 Lan 
be intended by this ſenſe of the word, than applying the thing to itz pro 8 

t 


ule, and not devoting it to any deity, as in the dedication of things ſactegs 
And therefore, as this inſcription is read, I am in doubt what verb tg ede. 


to Virius Lupus, whether fuit, juſſit, or ſome other. Tho! ſuppoſe e 
ever it be, the ſame will do in another inſcription, which run hs 


Ir s in the f 
form: Imperator Caeſar Lucius Septimius Pert inax etc. cohortium — ; 
tiones fecerunt *, 4 


X. REINESIrvs thought (as you obſerve of B. Fleetwood) that the 
viri Auguſtales in the colonies were not only prieſts, but alſo civil £ 
giſtrates . But Cardinal Noris has offered ſuch reaſons againſt that lad 
which appear to me highly probable. He obſerves, that the Roman law 5 
preſſly ſais: Ie, qui non ſit decurio, decempiratu vel aliis honoribus fung i um 
poteſtꝰ. Now it is plain from inſcriptions, that the ſeviri were not only a di. 
ſtinct order from the decuriones, but alſo inferior to them. For thus they are 
often mentioned: Ordo decurionum, et Auguſtalium, et plehs wniverſa: 
and the fame perſon, is ſometimes called both ſe vir and decurio . This ſhews 
both that their offices were different, and that the ſeviratus was inferior to 
the other, by its being put firſt. And as the ſeviratus was commonly for a 
limited time, perſons might often be advanced from one of theſe offices to 
the other, Thus we have in Gruter more than once, ſevir Auguſtalis ite- 
rum, and quinquennalis; and ſometimes indeed perpetuus. However it is not 
improbable, that theſe two offices being in ſome inſcriptions attributed to 
the ſame perſon might be one reaſon, which led thoſe learned men to ſuppoſe 
the ſevir; were magiſtrates as well as prieſts, by not conſidering that they were 
held in ſucceſſion, and not at the ſame time. It is true, that ſome of theſe {++ 
viri are ſaid ornari ornamentis decurionalibus t; but, as the Cardinal well ob- 
ſerves, this was only titular, and no more impowered them to officiate as ma- 
giſtrates, like the decuriones in the colonies ; than if a perſon received the 
honour of conſular ornaments from the emperour, as was ſometimes done, it 
entitled him to act as conſul at Rome. I am inclined to think therefore, 
that this Diagenes in your inſcription was only a prieſt of the order of the 


ſeviri Auguſtales ; ſince had he been a decurio, or any other magiſtrate, it 


would have been expreſſed upon the ſtone. 


I. In coming ſome time ſince from Oxford I went to Dorcheſter to ſec 
the Roman altar, which was found there this laſt ſummer. It is now at the 
ſcat of Sir George Oxenden Baronet, at Little Wittenham, ſcarce a mile 
from the place where it was dug up. The reverend Mr. Thomas Lancaſter, 
Miniſter of Dorcheſter, who was ſo kind as to go with me, and procure me 
a ſight of the altar, gave me this further account concerning it. He ſaid, it 
was diſcovered in May laſt, in diging a ſawpit behind the Lion inn, on 
the weſt ſide of Dorcheſter, and lay about five foot under ground. I both 
copicd the inſcription, and took a draught of the altar according to your ſcale 
of one eighth, which I now ſcnd you. I know not whether it may be 
worth obſerving, that beneficzarius in our Britiſh inſcriptions, where we 
have ſeveral inſtances of the word, is always called beneficiarius conſulis, 
And therefore when Yegetins ſais, that name was given to perſons in 2 

| | . army, 


2 See Caſaub. ad Suet. Ner. c. 31. e Grut. Pag. cccclxxv. 3. etc. 
b Northumb. N. crx. | f Id. XLIx. 2 | 
e Synt. Inſcript. Claſſ. 1. 99. and Epilt. 31. 8 Gruter. Pag. LXXX1. 7. cx. l. 
4 Leg. 7. 5. 2. ff. de decur. » Cocnot. Pilan. p. 79, etc. 
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oted /beneficio tribun”*, he can, I ſuppoſe, mean no more, 
army's n= 1 S z . — ſince Grater has not only bene ficiarius tri- 
than 4 5 alſo conſulis, practoris, legatt, praefetti, and ſome others. There is 
N on the top of this altar; ſo that it could neither be deſigned for ſacri- 
yi * incenſe. Tacitus tells us, that the altar of Paphian Venus was not ſuf- 
2 ſe be ſtained with blood; and that nothing was offcred up there, but prayers 
— ure fire?. However there muſt, I preſume, have been a focus to contain 
ry 3 But Macrobius mentions an altar of Apollo at Delos, at which, 
1 c ſais no beaſt was ſlain, and the deity was addrefled to only by folemn 
” wy And Pauſanias takes notice of an altar at Athens, conſecrated to 
p N ales, the ſame as our optimus maximus, on which no animal was 
Jifred, nor wine, but only cakes “. Theſe two laſt altars might probably 
have no focus, ſince the uſe for which they were appointed ſeems not to re- 
quire any. And there might poſſibly be another altar of this ſort in the temple 
of Jupiter Urius, at the entrance of the Euxine ſea, For one verſe of the 
inſcription on the baſis of his ſtatue, which ſtood in that temple, as it has 
lately been publiſhed by the reverend and learned Mr. Chiſhull, runs thus: 

New, TS; Canuy Lam men FC. ; 
The thentioning cakes only ſeems to ſuit very well with Pauſaniass account, 
relating to the altar of Jupiter at Athens. But this Dorcheſter altar, like that 
of Apollo at Delos, was very probably erected only for addreſſes by prayer; 
which might occaſion its being railed in. For in this kind of worſhip there 
was not that neceſſity to approach ſo near to the altar, as when they offered 
ſacrifices, or any other kind of oblations. I do not remember to have met 
with the word cancelli applied to any other heathen altar, which makes the 
inſcription upon this the more remarkable. But that they did ſometimes in- 
cloſe or fence in their altars, may, I think, be gathered from a paſſage in Cornel. 
Nepos, where he mentions a young man, who taking ſanCtuary in the temple 
of Neptune at T aenarus, in ara conſedit* ; by which, I ſuppoſe, muſt be meant, 
that he ſat within ſome incloſure that encompaſled the altar. And ſome have 
underſtood Virgil in the ſame ſenſe, when ſpeaking of Helena he fais : 
Trojae et patriae communis Erinnys, 
Abdiderat ſeſe, atque aris inviſa ſedebat *. 

But Servius joins aris here to inuiſa, and not to ſedebat, making the ſenſe to 
be, hateful to the altars, or the deities to whom they were conſecrated. 


XXXIV. BE1NG lately to wait upon Roger Gale Eſq; he did me the honour to 
communicate to me ſome obſeryations he had made upon the ſtatue, and three 
inicriptions, found not long ſince at Middleby, and which are now in the 
poſſeſſion of Baron C/erk. What he was pleaſed to ſay upon that occaſion 
appeared to me ſo curious and accurate, that I cannot omit to acquaint you with 
it. The ſtatue he ſuppoſes to be either a Victory, from the reſemblance of wings; 
or a ſort of Pant hea, adorned with the attributes of Victory and Pallas; there 
being hitherto no ſtatue diſcovered, nor any mention made by writers, ſo far 
as he remembers, of a winged Pallas. 


BRIGANTIE, the firſt word of the inſcription under the image, he takes to 
be the name of the deity repreſented by the image, and thinks that in the in- 
(cription publiſhed in the edition of Camden 169 5, Which begins with DEAE 


NY MPHAE 


2 
2 u. c. 7. 2 a 4 gie ii gone ru, Led Huuxor Ne 
. 2angunem arae offundere vetitum; precibus 84{y mupan d Nur, tv In zug Npicu de 

ct gne puro altaria adolentur. Hiſt. Lib. 11. c. 2. ve,. ATTR. p. 24. edit. 1583. 
Conſtat Deli eſſe aram, apud quam hoſtia Antiquit. Aſiat. p. 61. 

non caeditur, fed tantum ſolemni deum prece ve- In vit. Pauſan. c. 4. 

nerantur. Saturn. Lib. 111. c. 6. 8 Aen. 11. v. 573. 
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NYMPHAE BRIG *. the abbreviated name BR1G. may be read Brigantia- 

probably refer to the ſame godeſs. Which part of the inſcription, or n 
ther in the ſame form, is given us by Mr. Selden, and ſaid by him to havche. 
taken from the Collectanca of Camden, that were left by him for the improve en 
of his Britannia. From the laſt words of the inſcription Ex IM ERI0 "ap 
it bean 1, Mr. Gale conjectures, that this ſtatue was erected by the commany f 
ſome emperour, and not improbably Julian. of 


XXXV. Tur words CENS. SIGILL. COL LIGN. in the inſctiption upon 
the altar this learned gentleman chooſes to read, cenſor ſigillorum collegii ln 
ferorum, and ſuppoſes cenſor ſigillorum to have been an office Y 


\ a r appointed 
to examine ſuch images, as were erected by this college. Ligni 


eri he 
to be the Latin word ſor the ſame ſort of perſons, fe takes 


who in other inſcriptions 
arc called by the Greek name dendrophori, whoſe buſineſs, 


f as ſome hare 
thought, was to carry boughs at the feſtivals of the deities*®. But Mr. Gals 
thinks they might allo be employed to provide firewood for ſacrifices; for he 
takes them to have been inſtituted upon a religious account, as it is plain from 
in{criptions, that ſeveral other colleges were appointed for ſuch Purpoſes 
This reading of collegium ligniferorum ſeems to me more probable, than J. 
gnatorum or lignariorum 3 becauſe we meet with collegium dendrophororum in 
ſeveral inſcriptions, but never, that I can find, either of /;gnatorum or ligna- 
riorum. Beſides Iignator is uſually a military term, and denotes one, who 
provides wood for the army. And as for /zgnarims, tho faber lignarins i 
commonly ſuppoſed to be Latin for a carpenter ; yet the places refered to for 
this, in authors of any conſiderable authority, all read tignarius in the beſt 
copics*. So we meet with collegium tignariorum in Gruter*, and collegim 
tignuariorum in Son. And tignum in the Pandetts is ſaid to be, onme ge- 
nus materiae, ex qua aedificia conſtant :?:. Whereas lignum according to Varro 
ſignifies wood for firing, and not for building“. And gf. . ſais: Ligni a 
pellatio nomen generale eſt; ſed fic ſeparatur, ut ſit aliquid materia, 4 
uid lignum: materia eſt quae ad aedificandum, fulciendum neceſſaria eſt; 
e quicquid comburendi cauſa paratum eſti. But the abbreviated word 
CENS. I am inclined to think may be a third name of the perſon, who ercacd 
the altar, and ſtand either for Cenſor or Cenſorinus, both which are in Gruter; 
and SIGILL. that follows, for ſzgz{/arius. So that I would ſuppoſe this per. 
ſon to have been employed in making images of the deities both for the 
common ule of the college, and its ſeveral members; it being an uſual 
practiſe among the Romans for perſons to have ſmall images, which they 
worſhiped in private, and often carried about with them. I am the rather 
inclined to this reading, becauſe I do not meet with the word cenſor pro- 
perly uſed in any other ſenſe, than as a public officer of the ſlate. As to 
ſigillarius, it is a word that does not often occur, but I find in the antient 
Gloſſaries, ayaugmmuc, fittor ſimulacri, ſigillarins. And there is an in. 
ſcription in Gruter, that begins, b. X. C. TVDICELIO. FEL. AFRO. . 101LLA IO“, 
for ſigillario. Tho ] cannot indeed but imagine this inſcription is the ſame, 
which has ſince been more correctly publiſhed by Fabretti, who reads $1- 
GILLARIARIO'; in another of whoſe inſcriptions we likewiſe meet with 
FABRO FLATVARIO, SIGILLIARIARIO”. As I take faber flatuarius in this laſt 
inſcription to ſignify a founder, igilliariarius muſt here denote one who 
caſts tuch images in metal. And perhaps Demetrius with the reſt of his al 
ſociates, who raiſed the diſturbance at Epheſusꝰ, may not improperly come 


under this denomination; for it was uſual ro place the images of the deities 
in thoſe little ſhrines. 
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Lib. 111. Sent. t. 6. etc. m Tbid. p. 720. 
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| n Acts xIX. 24- 
t Miſcell. erud. ant. p. 59. * Monum. Kemp. Par. 1. p. 6, 
V. S. leg. 62. 


A letter to the author. 


XXXVI. Tre ſame gentleman was pleaſed further to obſerve to me, that he 
thought the conſtruction of the words, CYLTORES COL. LIGNI in the in- 
ſcription on the pedeſtal would appear more caſy, if they were read, culto- 
res collegium lig niferorum ejuſdem dei, by appoſition, rather than by the ge- 
nitive caſe collegii. And the four laſt letters v. s. L. M. may cither be read 
votum ſolverunt libentes merito ; or, as we ſometimes find them explained, 
voto ſoluto libenter merito. 


I HAVE, as you deſired, drawn up a ſhort Eſſay upon Peutinger's Table. 
But underſtanding by Mr. Osborn that the printer would want it, before it 
could be ſent down to you and returned, I gave it directly to him. I wiſh, 
when you ſec it, it may prove to your mind; and that your whole work 
may meet with a reception from the public, ſuitable to the great labour 
and ſtudy it has coſt you in compoſing it. The uſefulneſs, as well as the 
pleaſure and entertainment, of ſuch enquiries, has been always acknowledged 
by perſons of the moſt polite and refined taſte; who have never thought it 
diſagreeable to their character to engage in them, and communicate to the 
world the antiquities of their country. But I fear I have already tired you 
by ſo long an epiſtle, and therefore ſhall add no more, than to aſſure you, 
am, 


S I R, 
G. C. 2 Dec. 1731. 


Tour moſt humble Servant 


John Ward. 
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I BRITANNIA 
| ROMAN A 


BOOK THE THIRD: 


Containing an account of the Roman geography 
of Britain. 


The Introduction. 


EVERAL methods have been uſed for fixing the ſituation of thoſe 
places or ſtations, whoſe names occur in antient authors; as alſo for 
finding out the names of ſuch places, as appear by viſible remains, 
and evident marks, to have formerly been Roman citics or forts, 
though now in a ruinous ſtate, or quite demoliſhed. 
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AFFINITY in ſound has been much uſed by the beſt antiquaries, tho by none, 
I think, ſo much as by our learned Cambden: but it is evident that this me- 
thod (eſpecially when a looſe is given to the imagination) is very uncertain, 
and has actually led this excellent author into many errors. Yet I do not 
ſay that it is to be altogether neglected, but only that it ought to be uſed with 
Caution, and rather as a collateral evidence; except in ſome particular caſes, 

where the reſemblance is ſo manifeſt, as to render the argument drawn from 
it concluſive : as London, Verulam, Cataract; Londinium, Verulamium, Cata- 
racto. Indeed where no better evidence can be had than a much leſs 
affinity of ſound, we muſt take up With ſuch as we have, but ought then to re- 
member, that this ſort of evidence ſhould weigh more or leſs in proportion to 
the real affinity, and not that which is only imaginary. And I would in moſt 
caſes rather chooſe to truſt to the ſenſe, than the ſound ; and think the ſame 
meaning of the antient and modern name deſerves chiefly to be regarded, 
when this is apparent and real. Thus I have in my enquiry about the ſtations 
per lineam valli, ſhewn that Tunnocelum does ſignify a promontory on the 
river or frith of Ituna, and thereby proved or confirmed it to be Boulneſs. 


So the names compounded with dur or dunum and the like, ſignify their 
X xxx ſituation 


B- 
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ſituation near a river, or on a hill, of which there arc various Inſtances; 
following chapters. Under this head it may alſo be worthy of 2 ang in the 
the antient name is more frequently retained in the modern name * 
river, on which the Roman towns have ſtood, than in the preſent 45 the 
the places themſelves. The names of towns may depend on the vlea © of 
the inhabitants, or other people near to them; but rivers (which 2 of 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe towns) run through large tracts of . t be 
and are not ſo liable to a variation in their names; nor are ek 
frequent occaſions for changing the name in the one caſe, as in the bs 
The truth and juſtice of this remark will fully appear from numerous wa er, 
in this book. ces 


ANTIENT inſcriptions have been uſed, and are often of rea] 
purpoſe. For it ſeems molt probable, that inſcriptions are firſt fo 
places where they were erected; and that the names of places me 
any inſcriptions are the names of thoſe places, where they at firſt 
I would not affirm that this rule is general, or that in all inſtances of ſuch 
nature this criterion is to be admitted; but in moſt caſes I look on it a; * 
certain. I ſee no reaſon to believe that the Romans, as they marched ot 80 
treated, removed theſe monuments with them. It is more probable that 1 
ſome inſtances the ſoldiers, who ſtatedly quartered at one place, might be Fa 
ſome occaſion at another, either on duty or other affairs, and might ere& mg. 
numents at the place where they were, with the name of the place (not where 
they then were occaſionally, but where they ſtatcdly quartered) inſcribed on 

them. But I know not of any reaſon to think that this did frequently hap. 
en. It is true indeed that of late ſuch monuments have been removed into the 
muſea of the virtuoſi, or to the houſes of curious gentlemen. But in this c1(; 
the diſtance to which they have been removed is either not very great, or 
elſe uſually an account is kept of the places from whence they were brourhr, 
The moſt remarkable inſtance of this ſort is that of Riecheſter, which (a 
will be ſhewn) appears by this method of reaſoning to be Bremenium; or at 
leaſt receives much confirmation from it. Beſides it may ſometimes ſo happen, 
that the name of a place may be in an inſcription, which we meet with no 
where elſe. And of this there is in fact an inſtance or two in Britain; namely 
Bracchium at Brugh in Richmondſbire, and Habitancum at Riſmgham in 
Northumberland. To theſe, perhaps, may be added Apiatorium in the in- 
ſcription now in the library at Durham, which is probably Beaucaſtle, if 
the altar was found there, and alſo Alaterva for Cramond in Scotland *, 
It is well known how much ſervice has been done by comparing inſcriptions 
with the Notitia, of which many inſtances arc given in this collection. In 
my opinion ſome light may alſo be got by comparing inſcriptions with the 
Itinerary. Thus for inſtance, when we are aſſured from the Itinerary, that the 
legio ſecunda Auguſta was at Iſca (Silurum) and the /eg10 xx. v. v. at Deva; 
we may conclude that the former is Caerleon, and the latter eſt Cheſter, 
from the inſcriptions which have been found there, mentioning the reſpectiye 
legions, and ſome of them in all probability not differing much in date from 
the time of writing the Ttinerary. 
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THE accounts and deſcriptions of antient authors muſt be of great ule, 
and have been in many caſes juſtly appealed to. It muſt be owned that the 
deſcriptions of theſe authors are often confuſed and obſcure, and ſometimes 
inconſiſtent with one another, which may leſſen their authority ; but yet they 
are in many caſes our beſt guides. Theſe antient authors are the claſſias and 


Roman hiſtorians, the antient geographers, Antonine's Itinerary, and * ws - . 
| guite 


* Nothumberland N. Lxxv11. Humber i Yorkſhire, and the latter for «4 * 

d N. xx1x. There are tuo other, but more doubtſul man place in Derbyſhire. B I 1ſt rejer 97 
names of places, which occur in inſcriptions : I mean obſervations, page 31% 31 8. 
Brexarum a Braciaca ; the former for Brugh on the | 
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3 uſgue imperii. Inſtances of the uſefulneſs of the claſſics, 
22 e * been given in the firſt book. But as for the an- 
an Ga raphers, and what I may call geographical hiſtorians, I ſee little to 
1 — 5 in Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, or Pliny; Ptolemy is the principal. 
+ pre book therefore will conſiſt of five Eſſays or Diſcourſes, founded on 
TIN counts of ſo many antient writers relating to Britain. The firſt of theſe 
1 to whom I have given the preference for order's ſake, as being 
1 oſt antient. The next is Antonine, whoſe Itinerary appears to me the 
; ot uſeful of all, and muſt be our ſureſt guide with relation to the places 
255 in it, and therefore I have treated moſt largely upon it. This is 
* — by the account in the Notitia, which juſtly ſucceeds the former, 
as being next to it in uſefulneſs. To theſe I have ſubjoined the anonymous 
Ravennas 3 though ſome perhaps may think the principal uſe of this author 
is to ſhew, how ſtrangely the names of places may be altered or corrupted. 
And that nothing might be omitted, which could be thought- to have any 
tendency either to confirm or illuſtrate this part of the work, there is added 
in the laſt place ſo much of the Tabulae Peutingerianae as relates to our ſub- 
jet, with an account of the antiquity, nature, and uſe of thoſe tables, which 
[ have been favoured with by Mr. Ward. But I would farther obſerve with re- 
lation to the Itinerary, that beſides its principal uſe, it alſo aſliſts us to determine 
the ſituation and limits of the countries poſſeſſed by the ſeveral people in the 
time of the Romans; becauſe 'from it we may learn, what were the capital 
cities of ſeveral countries, and where they were ſituated. Thus we have WI 
(for Iſurium) Brigantum in the fifth iter; from whence we may gather, that 
IJſurium was probably the capital of the Brigantes, before Zork became ſo 
great. We have alſo Venta Belgarum, and Calleva Atrebatum, in the ſeventh 
iter; Venta Icenorum in the ninth; Venta Silurum in the fourteenth 3 and 
Na Dumnoniorum in the twelfth and fifteenth, 


Ir in the courſe of theſe enquiries I ſhall often find occaſion to differ 
from thoſe learned antiquaries, who have engaged in this province before me, 
as I deſire my ſentiments may be no farther regarded, than they appcar to 
be ſupported by ſuthcient evidence, ſo I hope I need make no farther apo- 
logy for ſuch diſſent. Though indeed after all the light which can be col- 
lected from theſe antient writers, and other helps, we (till find ourſelves too often 
left inthe dark. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we conſider the diſtance 
of time, the imperfect accounts left us of theſe matters, and the great altcrations 
which have been made in this iſland, ſince thoſe ages into which we are 
now cnquiring. And perhaps it will be no diſagreeable reflection to conſider, 
while we are ſearching after Roman ſtations and military ways, how many fine 
towns, and fruitful fields, now ſtand in their place, and ſtop us in our purſuit. 
The exchange is doubtleſs very happy, and though it may afford an agreeable 
pleaſure to an inquiſitive mind to view thoſe marks and traces of ſlavery and 
ſubjection to a foreign power; yet it is certainly a more ſubſtantial happineſs 
to feel ourſelves a free people, and to find our country in moſt parts a 
pleaſant garden, inſtead of a ſevies of Roman garriſons. But I muſt proceed 
to my account of Prolemy. | | 
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An account of the Book IIl 
CHAPTE R 1. 


An Eſſay on Ptolemys Geography, fo far 1 


it relates to Britain. 


Containing, I. Some account of the author and his work. 11. The 
Greek text with an Engliſh zranſlation adjoined 10 ;; 
III. Remarks on ſome of Ptolemy's miſtales. IV. 4 method 
to find out the places defigned by the names in Ptolemy. V. 4, 


alphabetical At of all the places in Britain mentioned by 
Ptolemy, wpzh a ſhort comment upon them. 


I, S my deſign is not to write the life of Ptolemy, ſo I ſhall not attempt 
A a Critical enquiry into the time and place of his birth or Writing, That 
he was of Alexandria appears from the title of his book, though he is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a native of Peluſium; and that he lived and wrote 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, is generally agreed, The work! am 
now concerned with, though very incorrect, yet is of great ſervice. The order 
in which Ptolemy diſpoſes his towns, rivers, and other places, eſpecially thoſe 
on the coaſt, almoſt equals for uſefulneſs the diſtances in the 1rinerary, and 
the order in the Notztia: and the ſame method purſued here, as I ſhall uſe 
with reſpect to them, will have, I hope, equal ſucceſs. When the coaſt is 
once ſettled, which I preſume may be done with certainty and caſe, it will 
be of good ſervice to conſider the relative ſituation of the towns with reſpe& 
to it, in order to fix theſe likewiſe. And when we are ſure of any one or 
two counties, which belong to a people, from the towns mentioned as being 
among them; we may gueſs what other neighbouring counties have moſt 
probably belonged to the ſame people; either by obſerving what were moſt 
likely to be the boundaries, or from ſome other collateral evidences, as will 
appear more clearly from the ſequel. Tis true that Prolemys numerous and 
manifeſt errors are very diſcouraging ; and we may ſuppoſe the work to be far 
from being very accurate, when a perſon of ſo much learning and candor as 
Baron Clerk ſays, that “ he has always conſidered Ptolemy amongſt the moſt 
cc uncorrect of all antient authors. Several things might juſtly be pleaded to 
excuſe his inaccuracies, and great allowance muſt be made for the time in which 
he wrote ; but my buſineſs at preſent is only to make the beſt uſe I can of 
him, for ſettling the antient Roman geography of Britain. 


II. AND to this end I ſhall here inſert all that our author has ſaid con- 
cerning Britain in the original Greek, with an Engliſb verſion, in two op- 
poſite columns. The Greek is taken from the edition of Peter Bertius. 
I ſhall only premiſe a ſhort account of the method he uſes to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral parts of a degree both of longitude or latitude. The uſual numeral 
letters are applied by him to this purpoſe, but not in an uſual or obvious 
manner. For each letter ſignifies ſuch a part of a degree as is its value, ot 
muſt be looked on as the denominator of a fraction (with unity for a nu- 
merator) whoſe integer is a degree. Thus for inſtance, y and & 3 and4 ex- 
preſs + and + of a degree, or 20' and 15'; and if they ſtand together thus, 
5 (after the number of integers or whole degrees) they denote + and; of 
a degree added together, that is 200 + 15/ =357, The ſame mult be applicd 
to the other numerals uſed in this caſe. But yo are double the value of 9, ot 
equal to 40“. He uſes likewiſe this character C] for half a degree. But in 
order to render the reading and meaning more eaſy, I have in the tranſlation 
changed this method of noting the parts of a degree into the more uſual one 


of doing it by the number of minutes, ſixty of which make up Ou v. 
* Gordon. It. Sept. p. 180. 
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; NuavT@v O07 NouayTwy xeebyngos muſt, T think, 
e the peninſula of the Novantae (4 people named 


afterwards) but yet I ſee it uſually called Novan- 


tum, and I have complied with the cuſtom. 
© P.Ovidyape. 
P. XXV Ia XU is. 


ö Palat. As y-. 
5 Natale. 


Talat. Terovifouu. 
2 „Tarvidum which ;s alſo called Orcas promon- 
Ties. So Ptolemy. I uppoſe they have been 


ALBION. 


Europe, TABLE I. 


The poſition of the Britiſh iſland 


"HE deſcription-of the northern ſide, 
beyond which is the ocean called 


21.0076 1.40% 


60.50 
60.30 
59.40 
60.49 


Deucaledonian. 
Peninſula Novantum , with a promontory of 
the ſame name 
Rerigonian bay 20.30 
Bay of Vidotara 21.20 
Eſtuary of Clota 22.15 
Lelannonian bay 2.4.00 
Promontory of Epidium 23.00 


Mouth of the river Long, 24.00 
Mouth of the river ys 27.00 
Bay Volſas 29 09 
Mouth of the river Nabaeus 30.00 


Promontories Tarvidum and Þ 
GE 31.20 
Orcas 


60.40 
60.40 
60.00 
60.30 
60.39 


60.15 


Tue deſcription of the weſtern fide, which 
lies along the Iviſb and Vergivian ſeas, 
after the peninſula Novautum which hath 


(as above) 21.00 61.40 
Mouthof the river Abravannus 19.20 61.00 
Eftuary Jena 19.00 60.30 
Mouth of the river Deva 18 00 60.00 
Mouth of the river Novins 18.20 59.30 
Eſtuary Tuna 18.39 58.45 
Eſtuary Moricambe 17.30 58.20 
Haven of the Setantii 1720 57.45 
Eſtuary Beliſama 17.30 57.20 
Eſtuary Seteia 17.00 57.00 
Mouth of the river Toiſobius 15.40 56.20 
Promontory of the Cancani 15.00 56.09 
Mouth of the river Srucia 15.20 55.30 
Mouth of the river Tuerobius 15.00 55.00 
Promontory of Octapitarum 14.20 54.30 
Mouth of the river Tebius 15.39 54.30 
Mouth of the river Ratofta- 

thybius b 16.30 $430 
Eſtuary Sabriana 17.20 54.30 
Eſtuary Vexala 16.00 53.30 
Promontory of Hercules 14.00 53-00 
Promontory Aatrveſtaeum, 

ſometimes called Bolerium F 1.0 52.30 

Promontory 


two near together, but promiſcuouſly called by oue 


name either Tarvidum or Orcas. 


After, i. e. next on the other ſide, or after we 


aſs it. 
F 4 Pal. Ac xv 

n P. 'Ilvais xvors- 
0 P.*Ireyais xs]. 
P Pal. MyezuauCiis N Vis. 
1 Palat. Sia 

Pal. Be ig N U. 
P. Seyniardris x 
t Palat. Taſyaror- 
u P. TeCis- 
* Pal. Sa ge,⁊s dig Nas. 
Y Pal. OutZamais XU. 
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Promontory Damnonium, 


called alſo Ocrinum parece 


51.30 


A deſcription of the next fide lying towards 
the ſouth, and bounded by the Britiſh 
ocean, after the promontory Ocrinum, 


Mouth of the river Cnion 14.00 51.45 
Mouth of the river Tamarus 15.49 $2.10 
Mouth of the river Iſaca 17.00 52.20 
Mouth of the river Alaenus 17.49 52.40 
Great Haven, Portus maguus 19-00 53.00 
Mouth of the river 1 20 20 $53.00 
New haven, Portus nous 21-00 53.30 
Prom ontory Cantium 22.00 5400 


The deſcription of the next fide lying to- 
wards the ſouth-eaſt, along which flows 
the German ocean, after the promontory 
Tarvidum or Orcas, mentioned before, 


Promontory Vervedrum 31-00 60.00 
Promontory Berubium 30.30 59.40 
Mouth of the river Ila 30.00 59.40 
High<ank, Ripa alta 29.00 59.40 
Mouth of the river Loxa 28.39 59.40 
Eſtuary Vara 27.39 59.40 
Eſtuary Tuae 27.00 $58.00 
Mouth of the river Celzius 27.00 58.45 
Promontory Taizalum 27.30 58.30 
Mouth of the river Diva 26.00 58.30 
Eſtuary Tava | 25.00 58.30 
Mouth of the river Tinna 24.39 58.45 
Eſtuary Boderia 22-39 58.45 
Mouth of the river Alaunus 21.49 58.30 
Mouth of the river Vedra 20.10 58.30 
Bay - Dunum : 8 5 57.30 

Bay of Gabrautuici with a 
a harbour 1 
Promontory of Ocellum 21.15 56.40 
Mouth of the river Abus 21.00 56.30 
Eſtuary Metaris 20.39 55-40 
Mouth of the river Garryenum 21.00 55.20 
Prominence, Extenſio 21.15 55.05 
Mouth of the river Idumania 20.10 55.00 
Eſtuary Jamiſſa 20.30 5430 

After which is the promon- 
22.00 54.00 


tory Acantium 


On the north ſide [of the iſland] are the 
NovANrAk, under the peninſula which 
bears the ſame name with them: and 
among them are the following rowns, 


19.00 
20.10 


Lucopibia 
Retigonium 


60.20 
60.40 


Under (or ſouth from them) are the SL- 
GOVAE, and among them theſe towns, 


Carbantorigum 19.00 59.20 
Uxelum 18.30 59-20 
Corda 20.00 59.40 
Trimontium 19.00 59.00 


Eaſtward of theſe, and of a more northern 
ſituation than the following people, are 
the Damnii: and their towns are 


Colania 20.30 59.10 
Vanduara 21.49 60.00 
Coria 21.39 59.20 


Hic et in ſequentib. habet Pal. ſingulariter 3xCoxj. 
b Pal. Ouep. g 
e pal. ſingulariter zug. 

4 P. Ouæęd is Yvon 

P. Tadic do. 

1 P. 5j. 


2 Pal. s. 
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geography of Britain. 


Alauaa 22.45 59.20 
Lindum 23.00 59.30 
Vittoria 23.30 59.00 


The Gaptxi of a more northern ſituation 
[i.e. than the Otadeni. 
The Oraptni more to the ſouth, among 
whom are theie towns, 
Curia 20.10 59.00 
Bremenium 21.00 58.45 
After the Damnii eaſtward, but more 
northerly, and inclining to the eaſt from 
the promontory Epidium, are the Ep1p1r. 
Next to them the CR OxEs, [and then eaſt 
from them the CREONES s. 
Then the CarNoNACAE. 


Next the CARENI. 


The laſt and more eaſterly are theCornxasrr. 


From the Laelamm nian bay to the eſtuary of 
Varar are the CALEDONI1. 

And north of them the Caledonian wood. 

But more to the eaſt than they are the 
CANTAE. 

Next to them are the Loci, adjoining to 
the Cork navil. 

And north from the Log? lie the MRTAE. 

South from the Caledonii are the Vacomaci, 
whoſe towns are theſe, 


Banatia 24.00 59.30 
Tamea 25.00 59.20 
'The winged camp, an 

ta caſtra COD eee 
Tue ſis 26.45 59.10 


South from them are the VerxrcoxTtEs to 
the weſt, and their town 


Orrea 24.00 58.45 
To the eaſt the TrXALII, and the town 
Devaua | 26.15 59.45 


Again, ſouth from the Elgovae and the 
Otadeni, and reaching from ſea to ſea, 
are the BkxiGanTtes, whoſe towns are, 


Epiacum 18.30 58.30 
Vinnovium 17.39 58.00 
Caturractonium 20.00 58.00 
Calatum 19.00 57.30 
Iſarium 20.00 57.40 
Rigodunum 18.00 57.30 
Olicana 1900 57.30 
Eboracum. 20.00 57.20 
LO IO SEXTA VICTRIX. 
Camunlodunum 18.15 57. oo 


Beſide theſe, about the well havened ee 
the PARIsI, and the town 
Petuaria 20.40 56.40 
South from theſe and the Brigantes, but the 
moſt weſtern,are ſituated theOrDovices ; 
among whom are the following towns, 
Mediolanium 16.45 56.40 
Brannogenium 16.00 56.15 
More to the eaſt than theſe are the Coxna- 
vin, and their towns, 
Deuna ' 18.30 55.00 
LEOIO VvICESIMA VICTRIX- 
Viroconium. 16.45 55.45 
Next theſe are the CoRIrANiiand their towns, 
Lindum | 18.49 55.45 
| Rage 
e P. Agent,. 
r Pp. inſ. & d147A. KPEONES. 
s This is taken from the Palatine copy. 
>» Selgovae before. 
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Rage 18.00 55.30 
Then the CarYtvcuLani, whoſe towns are, 
Saleaae 20.10 55 40 
Urolanium 1920 55.30 
Next theſe are the Simex1, their town is 
Venta 20.30 55.20 


And more eaſterly, beſide the eſtuary Jamen- 
ſa, are the TRINOANTES, whole town is 
Camudolanum 21.00 55.00 
Again, ſouth from the countries before men- 
tioned, but in the moſt weſtern part, are the 
Dru ra, among whom are theſe towns, 
Luentinum 15.45 55˙10 
Maridunum 15.30 55.40 
More eaſterly than theſe are the SiLYREs, 
whoſe town is 
Bullaeum 16.20 55.00 
Next them are the Dozyx1, and the town 
Corinium 18.00 54 10 
Then the Ark RAT, and the town 
Nalcua £9.00 5415 
Next theſe and in the moſt eaſtern part are 
theCanT11, and among them theſe towns, 


Londinium 20.00 5400 
Daruenum © 21.00 53.40 
Rutupiae 2145 5400 


Again, the Rxoxi lie ſouth from the Atreba- 
tii and the Cantii, and the town 

Neomagus 19.45 9325 

Alſo the Bercast lie ſouth from the Dobuni, 
and the towns, | 


Iſc halis 16.49 53.30 
Aquae calidae 17.20 $3.40 
Venta 18.49 53.30 


South-weſt from theſe are the DyROTRIOEs, 
and their town | 
Dunium 18.50 52.05 
Next to them, in the moſt weſtern part are 
the DyNNONI, among whom are theſe towns, 


Voliba 14.45 52.20 
Uxela 15.00 52.45 
Tamare 15.00 52.15 
Iſca 17.30 $245 


LxEOIO SECVNDA AvGvSTa 17.39 52.35 


The iſlands adjacent to Albion near the 
promontory Orcas are theſe, 
The ifland Ocetis 32.40 60.45 
The iſland Dumna 30.00 61.00 
Beyond which are theOxcapes, about thirty 
in number, the middle one of which has 
degrees 30.00 61.40 
And again beyond theſe is Tuvrx, the 
moſt weſtern part of which has degrees 
29.00 63.00 
31.49 63,00 
30.20 63.15 
30. 20 62.40 


the moſt eaſtern 
the moſt northern 
the moſt ſouthern 


the middle 30.20 63.00 
Beſide the Trinoantes are theſe iſlands, 

Toliapis 23.00 54.15 

The iſland Counus 24.00 54.30 


South from the Great-haven is the iſland 
Vecris, the middle of which has degrees 
19.20 52.20 
a Pal. E 
d Pal. Sedigas 
< Pal. Id. 
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Chap. I. 


III. A VERY ingenious friend * conjetures, that the occaſion of Ptolemy's 
* with reſpect to the poſition of Scotland might be as follows. The Ao. 
ert 


entered Scotland on the welt ſide, and afterwards croſſed to the caſt. 
2 1 the ſoldicrs into an error, and make them miſtake the breadth 


This 1 And as they marched from weſt to eaſt, ſo they miglit con- 
for — length of the country lay this way. And Prolemy's account 
clude 2 received rom the conquering ſoldiers. But whatever be the reaſon, 
might 1 at that there are ſome general errors, which run through the whole 
it is vide ſaid with relation to Britain; and theſe mult be ob- 


what Ptolemy has | 
hos in ordcr 4 our uſing him with more ſafety and to better advantage. Thus 
ho Nath made all England decline from the true polition as to the length of it; 


ſo as that the northern part inclines more to the caſt, and the places there 
have a few degrees of longitude more than they ought. And as for Scotland, 
he has quite altered the poſition of it, by making the length of it to lie al- 
moſt directly caſt and welt, when in reality it lies almoſt directly north and 
Guth. I know not whether Caeſar, Strabo, and Tacitus's accounts of this 
and can have led him into this error. Tacitus gives it the figure of the Ro- 
man bipennis, and both Strabo and Caeſar in their deſcriptions make it a 
triangle®, but ſuch a one as might probably deccive this gcographer into the 
notion he had, though the figure he has given the iſland is far from being 
exactly triangular. The grand turn Ptolemy has given to the northern part of 
the ifland begins near the iſfthmus between Tine and Jolway frith, which I 
ſuppoſe to be Vedra and Ituna with our gcographer. There is allo a con- 
ſtant error through all England with reſpect to latitude, which is all along 
made too much, from 25 300 to 3* 30, the error being greateſt in the north. 
And after the grand turn beyond Newcaſtle, all is confounded, and the de- 
grees of latitude turned into longitude. As for the degrees of longitude, 
what I would moſt wiſh for is, to know with exactneſs and certainty what 
ſpace or number of miles he allowed to a degree in the ſeveral parts of 
Britain. One would think that the common well known property of the 
ſphere, that at 60? latitude the ſpace anſwering to a degree of latitude, or of 
the great circle, is double the ſpace of a degree of longitude, could nor 
poſſibly eſcape Prolemy's notice. And this would adjuſt the proportion of the 
one to the other. If a degree of longitude in any part of Britain be, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, 40 Miles (as ſome athrm) it muſt be in the ſouth of 
England, where the latitude is leaſt. Nor muſt we here allow them the uſual 
length of the Engliſh computed miles. A degree of latitude, or a degree 
in the great circle, ſeems to me, according to Ptolemy, to be ncar enough 


our uſual reckoning 60 computed miles. 


1 


\ 


* Mr. Me Laurin profeſſor of mathematicks at 
Edinburgh. | 

b Theſs general errors of Ptolemy are very ſur- 
priſiug, and truly uaccountable; eſpecially conſider- 
ing that his account of Scotland is reckoned in other 
reſpetts jaf and true. See Dr. Nicolſon's Scottiſh 
Hiſtorical Library, p.6, 7. Some have been in- 
clined to think, that there muſt have happened a 


change in the ry of the earth : and if a os ad 


Jo ſtrange could be admitted; it were ea J to ad- 


through the places that lie in the ſame meridians, 
and through thoſe in the ſame parallels, by Ptolemy's 
table, in the map of Britain according to Ptolemy 
redified. By Caelar's relation, the northern iſ!ands 
muſt have had a much more northerly ſituation at- 
tributed to them in his time, than is given them by 
our geographer, Complures praeterea minores ob- 
jectae inſulae exiſtimantur ; de quibus inſulis non- 
nulli ſcripſerunt, dies continuos xxx {ub bruma efle 
noctem: nos nihil de eo percunctationibus repe- 


vance a ſcheme, which <vould both leſſen theſe gene- riebamus. Bello Gallico. lib. v. cap. 13. 

ral errors, and reduce them nearer to a conſiſtency © Inſula natura triquetra. Caeſ. Bell. Gall. Lib. v. 
With each other. But beſides that it would 1 in- cap. eod. See Strabo. Lib. iv. But Tacitus gives 
conſiſtent with our geographer's account of ſome it a more peculiar figure, Formam totius Britanniae 
„er nnn the reaſons that are given againſt Livius veterum, Fabius Ruſticus recentium elo- 
this notion in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N. quentiſſimi autores oblongae ſcutulae vel bipenni 
190, 241, 255, are too ſtrong to admit of our aſſimilavere. Vit. Agric. c. 10. ; 
building any thing upon it. They who approve of See Dr. Halley's diſcourſe of Caeſar's deſcent in 
the hint, may try the experiment by drawing lines the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N. 193. | 
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I THovGHrT it would not be amiſs to compare Ptolemy's degrees of lone: 
tude and latitude with the diſtances in Antoninès Itinerary. It ſe e * 
that Ptolemy was guided by the number of miles, as by any ob, ikely 
he could have an opportunity of making or knowing. Now in IR 
examine and compare theſe together, it is proper to obſerve, what = * 
this iſland were beſt known to Ptolemy and the Romans, and were =_ 0 
frequented by them; which may in a good meaſure be judged of pry 
remains of tations, and military ways. Thus the eaſtern coaſt of Ey A 1 
excepting Eſſex, between Thames and Tine ſeems not to have been — 
frequented, as the weſtern coaſt, particularly in the northern counties. Thor 
parts which were moſt frequented and known (eſpecially in or before 2 
time) one would expect Ptolemy ſhould be the moſt exact in. But N 
compared Prolemys map and the Itinerary together, I found that PI 
had ſet ſo many towns out of their true poſition and order, that! rechte 
little ſatisfaction by this compariſon. y 


I SHALL content myſelf at preſent with giving a few other inſtances of 
the errors and miſtakes of this antient geographer, beſides theſe general ones 
I have hinted at already. Vinnovium and Calatum in the northern countics 
| which are ſo well fixed and determined by the Itinerary, arc ſo placed by 
Ptolemy, as if he had in this caſe miſtaken the welt (if not the louth-weſ 
for the north. Again, according to Prolemy's map, or account, there is a great 
hiatus or vacuum in the very heart of England; and ſeveral places, which 
ſhould be thereabout, are removed from their proper ſituation, and ſet at 2 
diſtance. This has ſometimes made me ſuſpect, that there has been another 
general error here, either in Ptolemy himſelf, or in his tranſcribers. I know 
not whether the country of the Cangi (which is perhaps the ſame with Pay. 
ſanias's Genunia) ſhould fill up this ſpace. Tis odd too, that Ptolemy ſhould 
miſtake 1/ta Dumnoniorum, for Tſta Silurum, as it is plain he has done. For 
he places the /egio ſecunda Auguſta at Iſca Dumnoniorum, and has no [ſeg 
Silurum, where it is certain from inſcriptions that this legion lay. Ptolemy 
ſeems alſo to make /egio ſecunda Auguſta to be the name of a place diſtin 
from the other; and Cambden ſays, that Caerleon was called Iſca and legio 
ſecunda, which to me appears very ſtrange. There is juſt the ſame reaſon to 
ſay, that 7ork was called Eboracum and legio ſexta victrix. This may 
make us wonder leſs at a pleaſant, though egregious miſtake in the great 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, in which we are told (under the word Caerleon) that 
the /egio called Iſca lay there. The places in the middle of Torkſhireare well 
enough ſituated according to Ptolemy, as Eboracum, Iſurium, Caturactonium, 
and Olicana, which is ſet by Ptolemy near to where 1/k/ey now is. They are 
moſt of them placed too much to the caſt, though in this they only partake 
of the general error. But ſeveral of thoſe towns which (I ſhould think) we 
are ſure of, are ſtrangely miſplaced, as Lindum, Urolanium, Devana, and 
many places in the north ; and yet ſome others ſeem to be tolerably exact. 
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I BELIEVE there are ſome military ways, which have been for the ule of 
ſuch places as are now only mentioned in Ptolemy. The Roman ways which 
lead to and from 1/kley, Prolemy's Olicana, are alone a ſufficient proof of 
this; and I take the way to South Shields to be another inſtance. 


IV. IT would be of great ſervice to know whete there are any certain ot 
very probable proofs of anticnt Roman towns, and ſuch too as appear notto 
be mentioned either in the Itinerary, or the Notitia. By this means we might 
find places for ſome of Prolemy's names, and names for ſome (as yet) name- 


leſs antient places. This would be of particular uſe with relation to 5 — a 
ecau 


See Cambd. p. 717. L 
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becauſe Ptolemy has names for ſeveral places there; whereas, excepting Mid- 
2 have ſo much as one. Whereever therefore we have good reaſon to 
1 a place has been Roman, or as anticnt at leaſt as the Roman con- 
_ © Caledonia, or as Ptolemy's time; I would give it that name, which 
le comes neareſt in ſituation. If affinity in ſound or ſenſe, or any 
— collateral evidence offer, I would alſo make ule of that. Thus for in- 
— it is certain from remains, and other evidences, that there has been an 
= 1 or Britiſh town, not far from Falkirk, and juſt on the Roman 
wall The ſmall village which remains, is called Camelon. This I find an- 
ſwers with much exactneſs to Prolemy's Alauna. The name Camelon might 
eaſily ariſe from Caer-Alaun. therefore conclude (though perhaps I am 
angular in my opinion) that Camelon is the Alauna of Ptolemy. Sir James 
Dalrymple, in his ſecond edition of Cambaen's account of Scotland, has theſe 
words: © About Stirling Ptolemy places Alauna, which is either near the 
« little river Allon, that here emptieth itſelf into the Forth, or elſe by Al- 
« loway . But if Alauna muſt be placed hereabouts, I would rather chuſe 
to fix it where we are ſure of an antient place. Abernethy, four miles 
from Perth, is ſaid to be an antient Pictiſb place*®. To this therefore 
would I join ſome name from Prolemy, according as the ſituation and other 
circumſtances, may be thought to anſwer beſt. 


TOL E Ny has ſeveral places, which no doubt are the ſame with what 
are mentioned in the Tinerary, or the Notitia, though not without ſome ya- 
riation in the names. Several of theſe have been taken notice of both by others 
and myſelf. But there is one place more, with reſpect to which I imagine 


this may have been the caſe, though not attended to by others, I mean 


Ptolemy's Bullaeum, which poſſibly is the ſame with Burrium in the Itinerary. 
Bullaeum is the only place mentioned among the Silures, and it is certain 
that Burrium belonged to that people. Nor is the change very great of 
Bepextoy into Bi,, as it now is in Prolemy. Bullaeum has been placed in 
Brecknockſhire at Bualht and Kaereu ©, but on no foundation that is certain, 
Another conjecture is, that Bullaeum might be at Caer-phyly-caſtle in Gla- 
morganſhire *; but here alſo I ſee no certain proof of a Roman tation or town. 
Nor can I fee any reaſon why we ſhould look for it any where elſe, than at 
Usk (if that be the antient Burrium in the Itinerary) eſpecially if it be far- 


ther conſidered, that Prolemy's ſituation of Bullacum appears to be agrecable 
cnough to that of Usk. 


V. Bur in order to give the beſt and plaineſt account of the ſeveral places 
mentioned by Prolemy, and expreſſed in the map of Britain according to 
him, I ſhall ſet down the names of them all alphabetically; and add in a 
tew words the opinion of others about them, and what has occurred to my ſelf. 
The promontories and mouths of the rivers are, I think, beſt known from 
inſpection, and comparing Prolemys map of Britain with ſome modern ones. 
The fame in a good meaſure may be faid of the ſeveral people or countries, 
which Ptolemy mentions. I ſhall therefore chicfly ſpeak to the towns, and 
where I believe the places to be very well aſcertained, and there is a general 
agreement among antiquaries with relation to them, I ſhall add no notes; 
and endeayour to be as bricf as 1 can, where I think them neceſſary. I have 
tollowed the fame ſpelling here in the alphabet, as I have before uſcd in my 
verſion of Prolemy, and the corrected map; which will be found to differ 
in ſome names from the other map, which accompanies it, and was taken 
from Mercator's edition. But as the two maps are placed together, and 
may be lo caſily compared, I think no inconvenience can ariſe from a ſmall 
difference in writing the ſame name. In the corrected map I haye ventured 

| to 


* Pag. 106. | e Camb. Brit. p. 703. 
* Gordon's Itin. Sept. p. 164. 4 Ibid. p. * 25 


which I take to be Blatum Bulgium, neither the Itinerary, nor the 


— — — — — 


by this gcographer. To divide countries by rivers is very common, theſe 


of fact cannot well be called into queſtion. 
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to diſtinguiſh by pricked lines the boundaries of the ſeveral people mentioned 


are a kind of natural boundaries. I have therefore had a principal regard 

them in ſettling the limits, and chiefly to ſuch as Prolemy himſelf has — 
notice of. The towns he allots to cach people are the ſureſt guide for "vr 
mining the main of their country ; but would have been much ſurer, 8 
were not oft uncertain even about theſe. I ſhall only repeat here 
I have hinted before, that it was no uncommon thing for the principal t 
or even capitals of a people, to be ſituated in the very borders of their co 
Whether this was deſignedly done, or accidental, I know not; but the 


if we 
What 
owns, 
untry. 
Matter 


ABRAVANNUS muſt be the river, which runs into the bay of Glenluce 
near the mul of Galloway ; but I ſec no name for it in the maps of Scotland. 
The former part of the Latin name is no doubt the Britiſh aber, ſignifying the 
mouth of a river. 


Anus is the river Humber, with good evidence, and the univerſal conſent 
of niquaries. | 


A1,AENUS river ſeems to be Ax in Devonſhire; and Alaeni oftia, Ar- 
mouth. 


ALAENUSs or Alaunus river, muſt be Tweed, which flows by Berwick, 


ALATA C ASTRA has generally been taken for Edinburgh. The ſituation 
is imagincd to have ſomewhat in it reſembling a wing, which I believe is the 
principal ground of the common opinion. But Prolemy's ſituation of Alata 
caſtra carries us much farther north. For this in reality is the moſt northern 

town taken notice of by this geographer, as appears very evidently, when his 
general error is corrected. Tayne in Scotland anſwers to Prolemy's ſituation 
very exactly. According to the account in Cambden, it is a royal burgh 
c and gives name to the ſhire, and the frith on which it is ſituated is about 
« twenty miles long'.“ And I know not but the obvious and uſual expo- 


ſition of the name may agree as wcll to the ſituation of Tayne, as to that of 
Edinburgh. | 


ALAUNA I have already © endeavoured to prove to be Camelon, on the 
Roman wall ncar Falkirk in Scotland. 


ANTIVESTAEUM, ſec Bolerium. 
A QUAE calidae, the Bath. 


ATREBAT11, a people chiefly of Berkſhire ; and I think their claim to 
Middleſex to be alſo better, than that of the Trinobantes. Sec Regni. 


BANATIA is placed by ſome at Bean caſtle * not far from Nairn in 
Murray, a royal burgh, where a marble veſſel is ſaid to have been found in 
the year 1460, full of Roman coins: but this is too far north and caſt for 
Banatia, and better ſuits Tweſzs, as I ſhall ſhew under that name. Banatia 
is indeed north from the river Clyde, yet not ſo far north as Tay. It is dif- 
ficult to aſſign the very ſpot with any great probability. Innerlochy and 
Dumbarton are places of antiquity ; but the former is too far to the north- 


weſt, and the latter too much to the ſouth-weſt. I think Prolemy's _ 


2 See Book 1. c.v11. p. 10}. © See p. 363. 
d Pag. 1273. « See Cd P. 1268. 


2 that part of the Grampian hills, where, according to 
"Goo „ Galgarus the Caledonian king drew up hisarmy, when he engaged 
Mr. 4 ola. The Roman fortifications, which arc till viſible in this part 
with ere make this more probable. Banatia is the moſt northern place 
of 4 has on the weſtern ſide of Scotland, and theſe ſeem to be the moſt 
Pto . Roman works, which appear on the ſame fide. Somewhere then 
l 1 Comrie or Roſs, or about four or five miles weſt from Dru- 
. * 4 1 incline to ſettle Banatia; but I leave the particular town or 


ſpot to be determined by thoſe, who are better acquainted with the country. 


muſt be the people of Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somer ſetſhire. 
whores" hat the whole of each of theſe counties belonged to them; 


ink t 
I ſcarce _— that the main of them muſt, becauſe Wincheſter and Bath 


Feats and Aquae calidae] appertained to theſe people. 


B=11s4MA mult by the ſituation be the cſtuary near Leverpool, at the mouth 
of the river Merſey. 

B ERUBIUM promontorium is plainly Dunegsby-head, in the north of 
Scotland. 


Bo PERLA eſtuary is, by the conſent of all, the frith of Forth in Scot- 
land, near Edinburgh. 


BoLERIUM promontorium, Lands end, or rather Cape Cornwall. 


BRANNOGENIUM by Cambden is taken for Worceſter, and the ſame with 
Branonium, or Bravinium in the x11 iter. But Ptolemy places it among the 


Ordovices, and Worceſter can ſcarce be aſſigned to this people. I ſhall in my 
eſſay on the ITtinerary prove Bravinium to be near Ludlow, which is more 


likely than Worceſter, to have been in the borders, or within the country, 
of the Ordovices. And this may help us perhaps to ſettle the boundary of 


that people with more certainty. 


BREMENITUM is undoubtedly Riecheſter in Northumberland, as I have 
fully ſhewn in another place“. 


BRIGANTES, theſe people ſeem to have inhabited Durham, Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, Lancaſhire, and almoſt all Zorkſhire ; being bounded on the 
north by a line drawn from Tine to Solway frith, and on the ſouth by one 
drawn from Merſey to Humber. Their country is much the largeſt of any 
in Britain, as appears from a bare inſpection of the map, and by the number 
of its towns it ſeems alſo to have been very well peopled. Tis curious to 
compare this with Tacitus s account: Brigantum civitatem, quae numeroſiſſi- 
ma totius provinciae perhibetur ©. ; 


BULLAEUM I have ſpoken to before, and am moſt inclined to think it 
the ſame with Burrium in the Itinerary, which is now generally thought to 
be Usk in Monmouthſhire. It is the only place Prolemy mentions among 
the Silures, for he has neither Venta nor Tſca Silurum. 


CAL Hun no doubt is the ſame with Galacum in the 1tinerary, though 
much miſplaced by Ptolemy. I ſuppoſe it to be Appleby in Weſtmorland. 


CALE. 
Vit. Agric. c. 17. 
5A 
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Scotland. They are next to the Cornaviz, and ſeem to have been (cated north 
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CALEDON11, the inland people of Scotland about Braidalbin 
Badenoch, and the north-weſt or middle part of Murray ; reaching f 
to ſea, or at leaſt from Loch Finn to the frith of Tayne, that js on ſeq 
Lelannonian bay to the eſtuary of Yarar, as Ptolemy ſays expreſſly, om thy 


Part of 


CALEDONIA ſilva was weſt of the Caledonii, and ſeems to have incl 
part of the ſhires of Argyle, Lochaber, and Murray. 28 

CAlcu (in ſome copies Nalcua) is no doubt the ſame with Caller 
which I ſhall diſcourſe of, in my eſſay on the Itinerary, and it ſtill 3 has 
moſt probable to me, that Silcheſter (about fix miles ſouth-weſt from Reading 
muſt be it. 


CAMUNLODUNUM andCAMUDOLANUM. The former of theſe myg1, 
the ſituation be deſigned in all probability for the ſame with Cambodunu 4 
the Itinerary, which I ſhall ſhew to be near Gretland in Torkſhire, The othe 
muſt be the celebrated Roman colony, which Prolemy (I believe nennen 
places about Malden. n 


CANCANORUM promontorium is evidently in Wales, and therefore ſeems 
to be the ſame which is called Brauchipult point, or Lhyn promontory, in 
the map of Carnarvonſhire. This and St. David's head are the only two te 
markable heads of land in all J/ales, which would be moſt in ſight of 
the Romans, as they failed through the Triſh ſea. I therefore believe theſe tg 
be the two promontories, which are all Pro/emy mentions in J/ales, namely 
this and Octapitarum. 


CANTAE, theſe ſeem to have inhabited the greateſt part of Sutherland 
in Scotland, bounded on the north by the river Loth, and on the ſouth by 
the frith of Cromartie. | 


CANTIV, the people of Kent, and poſſibly of a part of Middleſex too, for 
Londinium belongs to them according to Prolemy ; unleſs Prolemy's Londi- 
nium ſtood on the ſouth ſide of the Thames“. 


C 4NTIUM promontorium, the North foreland in Kent. 


 CARBANTORIGUM is placed by ſome at Caerlaverock near Dumfries in 
Scotland. The name Caer, and an old caſtle, with ſome other circumſtances, 
make it probable that this has been a place of antiquity. But the ſituation 
of Caerlaverock anſwers much better to the Uxelum, than to the Carbantorigum 
of our geographer, ſo that we muſt look farther north for this. If Dumfries 
be too near, we muſt move farther up the river. Drumlanrig, Where the 
Duke of Queensberry has a very fine ſeat, is rather too far. Bardanna or Aver 
ſeem to anſwer better, and carry between them ſomewhat like the ſound of 
the anticnt name. 


CARENT, a people on the weſtern coaſt of the more northern part of 
of that part which is called by ſome Affen- ſbire. | 


CARNONACAE, a people on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, ſouth fromthe 
Careni. They ſeem to have inhabited the north-weſt part of Roſs, or Aſen- 
ſhire, ſuppoſed in Cambden to be the ſeat of the Cerones 


CU 4s 


See Dr. Gale's Itin. Ant. Cam. Brit. p. 1274- 
» Cam. Brit. p. 1197. 
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cHLANI appear by their town Urolanium to have inhabited Fert- 

2 5 'Cambden ald aftribes to them Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire. 

he _ 5 a part of the next nothern county of Northamptonſhire and all Hun- 
Ling tonſvire may be alſo their due, but this is uncertain. 


us muſt be the rivet Say in Elgin of Murray in Scotland. It is a 
2 river, and the ſituation Ptolemy gives to Celnins ſeems to ſuit 


it very well. 


CENIT ONIS oftia is juſtly ſuppoſed to be Falmouth haven. 


CERONES arc plainly a people of part of Lochabir, and perhaps of a great 
part of Roſſe on the weltern coaſt of Scotland. 


CLoTrAa4 or GLOTA aeſtuarium, is the frith of Clyde in Scotland. 


CoLANIA in Scotland is gueſſed by ſome to be Coldingham, not far from 
Berwick*. But neither remains nor ſituation is fayourable to this conjecture, 
and the affinity of name is little more than imaginary. Ptolemy ſeems rather 
to direct us towards Lanerk, the firſt part of which name has much the ſame 
Ictters with the middle part of the other. And there is a large ſquare cn- 
campment at Carſtairs near Lanerk, where the ruins of the buildings a to 
be ſcen, and urns and coins have been found. It is a very large fort aud 
the ruins very conſiderable, and a grand military way paſles clole by ic, 
But there is ſome difficulty to know how to rectify Prolemy hercabout, be- 
cauſe he ſeems to be near the limit of his grand and general error with rcla- 
tion to Scotland. 


Cox DA is alſo in Scotland, and according to Ptolemy north (that is in 
reality weſt) from Colania, and next to it on that ſide. It is conjectured in 
Cambden to have ſtood on the lake Lough-cure, near the head of the river 
Nid. If we are guided by affinity of name only, we ſhould rather feck for 
Curia near Lough-cure. But the ſituation is in favour of Corda, which name 
I would therefore rather attribute to any place of antiquity hercabout. Cum—- 
noc ſeems to be the neareſt and propereſt for ſituation. 


CoR14 or CURIA Otadenorum has been generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Corſtopitum in the Itinerary, which no doubt is Corbridge near Hexhan 
in Northumberland. But according to Ptolemy it is evident that it ſhould 
be thirty or forty miles from Corbridge, and fifteen or twenty from Niecheſter, 
[Bremenium.] This poſition and diſtance will bring us nearly to Fedburgh, 
Which is an antient town, and near which is a place called Cheſter. Nor do 
1 know any conſiderable reaſon, why this Coria or Curia ſhould not be ſettled 
here. There is a Roman way (as is generally ſuppoſed) called the Ihe car/e- 
Way, which runs into this part of the country, and it appears probable to me, 
that this Roman place has ſtood on it, or near it. I have given it the uſual 
name of Coria Otadenorum, for it has been univerſally aſcribed to the Otadeni, 


though it is a queſtion with me whether it may not rather have belonged to 
the Cadeni. Sce the word Gadeni. 


0 OR or CR IA Dammiorum is according to Ptolemy (rectified) about twenty 
miles north-weſt from the former Coria. This diſtance and courſe will bring us 
beyond Peebles ; and not far from this town there are ſome Roman works, and 
encampments. There is a Roman fort and a viſible military way near Linebirł, 
half way between Peebles and Kirkurd. In the pariſh of Kirkurd there arc 
great remains and evidences of Roman, and other antiquitics. And almoſt all 
| the 
* See Camb. Brit. p. 1179. | 
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the villages in the pariſh go by the name of Urd, as Lady Urd, Nether C F 
&c. This has raiſcd a ſuſpicion in me, that the name may haye been for a; 
from Curia Damniorum, by dropping the firſt letter in Curia, and 1 
the firſt of Damniorum; or Kirk-curia might calily paſs into Kirk-w, > 
Kirk-urde. Lough-cure J have mentioned under Corda*. I am ſtrongly = 
clincd to place our Coria Damniorum ſomewhere hereabout. The ne 
on the other ſide from the frith of Clyde ſeems not unſuitable to the diſtanc, 
of Clota from Coria according to Prolemy, but the relative ſituation = 
diſtance of Lanerk, where I have fixed Colania, ſuits not fo well. : 
every thing cannot anſwer exactly to an erroneous author; and here; 
Ptolemy makes his grand falſe ſtep, which, as I have already obſeryed 
it more difficult cither to judge of matters or reconcile them. 


But 
bout 
Lenders 


CoRINIUM is the ſame with Durocornovium in the x111 iter, and tha | 
ſhall ſhew to be Cirenceſter in Gloceſterſbire. 


CoRITANI muſt be the people of Lincolnſbire and Leiceſterſhire, be. 
cauſe Lincoln and Leiceſter LLindum and Rage] are aſcribed to them by 
Ptolemy. And there is no doubt but ſome of the neighbouring countics were 
alſo poſſeſſed by them. Cambden gives them Northamptonſhire, Rutland 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire, which is rather too much. I am 
a little doubtful whether the river Trent, or Derwent has been here deſigned 
for and uſed as a boundary; the former is the principal river, the latter would 
make the diviſion more beautiful and regular. 


Cox NA muſt be the people of Cheſhire and Shropſhire; for Cheſter, 
and Mroxeter near Shrewsbury, appear from Ptolemy to have been in their 
country. Cambden gives them beſides theſe, Warwickſhire, Worceſterſhire 
and Staffordſhire. And to theſe. a part of Derbyſhire ſhould be added, 1 
think, if not more. See Coritani. CORNAVII in Scotland inhabited the 
northern part of the iſland. 


CoUuNUs is generally ſuppoſed to be the river-iſland Canvey within the 
Thames. Somewhat of affinity of name favours the conjecture, but Ptolemy 
places both this and Toliapis a good way off at ſea. Guernſey and Jerſey lic 
quite another way, and would be ſuppoſed by the antient geographer to belong 
to Gaul rather than Britain; and 1 ſee no iſlands off at ſea, which anſwer to 
Counus and Toliapis of Ptolemy. The iſle of Thanet ſeems to look liker one 
of them, than * Canvey or Shepye, but all is uncertain. 


CREONEs, a people on the weſt coaſt of Scotland over againſt the iſland 
of Skye. They ſeem to have inhabited a part of Roſſe, between Loch. Bron 
and Loch-Ew. 


DAMN11, a conſiderable people about Clydeſdale in Scotland. 


DARVENUM or DARVERNUM, Canterbury. It is Durovernum in thc 
Itinerary. | 


DEMETAE, a people of Caermarthenſbire, and the neighbouring counties 
of Cardiganſhire and Pembrokeſhire, in Wales. 


DEoNNA or DEYVANA appears plainly by the addition of legio 7 — 
victrix to be the ſame with Deva in the Itinerary, which is juſtly agte 
by all antiquarics to be Meſt. Cheſter. 


DEA 


ee Camb p. 1198. 
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river Dee in the ſhire of Kirkubright in Scotland, at the 


is the - 2 
"= 2 is the town of Kirtubrigbht. The antient name is till pre- 


ſerved in the modern. 

DEVANA Texalorum muſt be Aberdeen, near which is alſo a river of the 
name Dee. 

D is the river Dee, juſt now mentioned, near Aberdeen. 


Doku by the ſituation aſſigned them, and by their town Corinium Ci 
muſt be the people of Gloceſterſbire. Cambden adds allo Oxford- 


— y are bounded on the ſouth by the Belgae. 


ſhire. The 


NDyuMNA is an iſland in the north of Scotland on the weſt ſide. If it be 
not deſigned by Ptolemy tor the iſland of Skye, I know not what elſe could 


be intended. 


DUMNONI1, the people of Cornwall and De vonſbire, and I think of a 
part of Somerſetſbire. 


MNUNIUM I take to be the ſame with Muridunum in the x11 iter. It has 
generally been placed at Seaton in Devonſbire, I have rather chole to fix it 
near Eggerton in Dorſetſbire, and my reaſons for doing ſo may be ſeen in 
my ellay on the Itinerary. Ptolemy makes it the town of the Durotriges, or 


the people of Dorſetſhire. 


Dont is the bay at the mouth of the river Teeſe, which parts the county 
of Durham from Torkſhire. | | | 


DUROTRIGES are agreed to be the people chiefly of Dorſetſhire. Per- 
haps a ſmall part of Hampſbire did alſo belong to them. 


EBORACUM, Tork. 


EPIACUM. There is an intimation in Cambden *, that this may be Ebcheſter 
in the county of Durbam, which 1 have ſhewn to be Vindomora in the 
Itinerary. Some affinity of ſound between the firſt ſyllable of the two nam«s has 
been the foundation of the conjecture. But the derivation of the name Ebcheſter 
from Ebbg and Cheſter, mentioned in the ſame place, is much more probable, 
and ſo deſtroys the other. It is hard to ſuppoſe that Epiacum ſhould be the 
lame with Olenacum in the Notitia, though the ſituation of Epiacum, ac- 
cording to Prolemy, falls in very nearly with Old Carliſle. If this be not 
admitted, I would chuſe to fix Epiacum at Hexham; for it is highly probable 
from the antiquity of the place, and the Roman inſcriptions found at it*, 
that Hexham has been a Roman town. And I know no name ſuits it ſo well 
as Epiacum. It is evident that Calatum and Vinnovium are ſet a great deal 
too tar Weſt, as well as too much ſouth, by Ptolemy. And if we ſuppoſe 
the ſame of Epiacum too, 1 ſee not but that Hexham will anſwer well cnough 
as tO relative poſition and diſtance, - ſo that we need only ſuppoſe it to ſhare 
in the common error. The names of Calatum and Vinnovium ſeem allo to 
be tranſpoſed or interchanged, pethaps through miſtake of the copiers. 


EP1D1T, the we h 
Uo of Le People of Cantyr and {rgyleſbire in Scotland, and perhaps 
EPIDIUM 


n v See Obſervat. Northumberland, N. cx. 
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Ee1D1UM promontorium is the head of the mul of Cantyr, near Danavury 


ExTENS10 ſhould by its ſituation with reſpect to the river Idumania 0 
Black-water, be about Gun fleet, or the Elbow on the coaſt of Eſſex ; which 
for this reaſon I would prefer either to Eaſtneſs, or the point near A414; 


in Suf/olk. Theſe counties ſeem to be too much contracted by Protemy,®. 


GABRANTUICORUM ſinus portuoſus is Burlington bay, on the coalt of 
Torkſhire. 


GADENT. I ſuppoſe this people inhabited chiefly about Lidſdale in Scotland 
where there are remains of Roman and other antiquities. If Coria be placed 
about Jedburgh, and belonged not to the Otadeni, but the Gadeni; then 
part of Teviotdale muſt alſo be allotted to this people. And if Coria he 
given to the Otadeni, there is no town for the GCadeni, nor indeed much 
room for them, as far as I can judge: for the Otadenz muſt almoſt have reached 
the very borders of the Damni, and nearly excluded the Gadeni; whom 
Ptolemy places expreſily and directly between them. It is true that Prolen 
having mentioned the Gadeni firſt, and then the Otadeni, adds, © among who, 
« 2, ole, arc the towns Curia and Bremenium; and the relative oh is uſually 
conſined by him to the next antecedent people: but perhaps in this inſtance it 
may be otherwiſe, and the relative be extended to both the Gadeni and Ota. 
deni; fo as that Curia which is firſt named may belong to the former, and 
Bremenium which is laſt named belong to the latter. I know not but ſome 
of the weſtern part of Northumberland may alſo have been poſſeſſed by this 
people. Two altars have been found at Rz/mgham dedicated to the topical 
deities of the Cadeni or Gadent*, which may furniſh a plauſible argument to 
prove that Niſingham was either in the country of the Gadeni, or near its 
borders. For it was cuſtomary for the Romans, and other heathens, not only 
to adopt the gods of other countries, and to endeayour to engage them in 
thcir favour, but alſo to ſacrifice to them at their firſt entrance into the coun- 
tries, to which they were more eſpecially related. Thus Cyrus and his com- 
pany pray to the Perſian deities when they were leaving the borders of Perſia, 
and to the gods of the Medes as ſoon as they entered into their country ?. 
And Virgil introduces Aeneas doing the ſame when he came to the Tiber“ 
As rivers are the moſt convenient boundaries of countries, and perhaps tre- 
quently uſed as ſuch; ſo the river Read may have been the eaſtern boundary 
of the Gadeni. The other altars mentioning Mogon the local deity of the 
Gadeni found at Old Penreth and Netherby in Cumberland *, may help us 
to gueſs at the other boundary, and be an inducement to think that part of 
Cumberland (eſpecially beyond the wall) has alſo belonged to this people. 


G ANGANORUM promontorium, ſee Cancanorum. 

G ARRUENUM, the river Tare, which runs by Tarmouth. 

HERCUL 1s promontorium, Hartland point in the borders of Devonſhire. 
HYBERNIUs oceanus, the Iriſh ſea. 

1I41M1ss4 or FAMESA aeſtuarium, the eſtuary of the Thames. 
IbuatANIA or FUMAN1s, the river Black-water in Eſſex. 


TEN 4 aeſtuarium muſt by the ſituation be the bay, or gulf, near #igtown in 
Galloway in Scotland. 
114 
See Northumberland, N. Lxxx. e Aen. v11. v. 136. 
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to be the river which flows near Ca/tle-Sinclazrr, 

ny r t —— eaſt ſide, and not far from Dung sby-head, the north 

oy f Scotland. This river is near Noſe-head, and forms a ſmall eſtuary 

N into the ſea; and I obſerve Ptolemy generally takes notice of ſuch 
* as have bays or eſtuaries at their mouths. 


4 is univerſally ſuppoſed to be the river Ex in Devonſhire, which 
2 Iſacae oſtia muſt therefore be Exmouth. 


1sc Dumnoniorum has been univerſally taken for Exeter. I have placed 
it near Chiſelborough and South Petherton near the borders of Somerſetſhire ; 
and ſhall give my reaſons in my eſſay on the Itinerary. 


I5scHAL1sS is ſuppoſed by all to be Tcheſter in Somerſet ſhire. It is placed 
by Ptolemy among the Belgae, and therefore cannot be the ſame cither with 
Iſca Silurum, or Iſca Dumnoniorum in the Itinerary. 


IsuR TU Aldborough near Boroughbridge in Torkſhire, called Iſu (for 


Iſurium) Brigantum in the Itineraty. 
IrunA aeſtuarium, Solway frith near Carliſle. 


Irrs muſt be one of the rivers which are over againſt the iſland of Skye on 
the welt ſide of Scotland, perhaps Loch-Ew. 


LEo Io ſecunda Auguſta is, I think, a plain miſtake in our antient author. 
If the former Iſca be deſigned for Ia Dumnoniorum, and this for I/ta S:- 
lurum where the legio ſecunda Auguſta was quartered, and is called Iſca legio 
ſecunda in the Itinerary, this latter Ia is ſtrangely miſplaced ; for Prolemy 
ſets both Iſca and Legio ſecunda Auguſta among the Dumnonii. 


LELANNONIUS ſinus is the bay formed by the mul of Cantyr, and a part 
of Argyleſhire, now called Loch-Finn. 


 LEUCOPIBIA as it is uſually written, or Lucopibia, is rightly ſuppoſed 
to be ſomewhere in Galloway in Scotland. Wigtown ſeems to anſwer for 
ſituation, but others from a fancied etymology place it at Vhitherne, which 


is ſomewhat nearer the ſea than J/igtown. I find Broughton near Whit- 
bern, which name may ſeem to carry antiquity in it. 


LiNDuM (Coritanorum) Lincoln. ; 


LiNDUM (Damniorum) is ſuppoſed by ſome to be Linlithgow, twelve 
miles weſt from Edinburgh. But the likeneſs of the two firſt ſyllables is I 
belicye all the foundation for the opinion. Ptolemy places Lindum among the 
Damnniz, and north a little from the river Clyde. I was thinking of Dumbar- 
ton and Glaſgou, but Kirkintilloch, an antient Roman place on the wall in 
Scotland, ſuits Pt 


olemy's ſituation with greater exactneſs. The antient name 


of this town is ſaid to have begun with Caer „ Which farther confirms this 
conjecture. 


Loc a people on the eaſtern cvaſt of Scotland, and near the moſt northern 


part. They ſeem to have poſſeſſed the ſouth-eaſt part of Srrathnaver, and the 
north-eaſt part of Sutherland. 


LoNDINIum, London. 


LON. 


* See Camb. Brit. p. 1200. b See Gordon. It. Sept. p. 54. See before p. 168 
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Lo Nous ſeems to be the river, which goes up to Innerlochy in Loch uh 
and almoſt reaches the river which comes from the eaft fide flowing Ir, 
Inverneſs. by 


Lox_4, by the name and ſituation, muſt be the river Loth in Sutherlmy 
in Scotland. | 


Lucor1B1A4, ſee Leucopibia. 


Lux NT or LUENTINU Mis placed by Cambdenꝰ at Lhan Dewi. p,,., 
where coins and inſcriptions have been found. This place is in Cardigan 
Cardigan, the principal town in the county, ſeems to ſuit Prolemys ſituation 
rather better than the other; but the antiquities found in the other juſtly merit 


the preference. 


MA4R1DUNUM is rightly placed at Caer-mart hen, or Caer-mardhin, to which 
the name and ſituation agree. 


ME DIOLANITIU N has been generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Medis. 
{anum in the Itinerary, and both to be Meywood in Montgomery ſhire 1 
Wales. But according to my ſcheme the Mediolanum of the Itinerary mul 
belong to the Cornavii, whereas Ptolemy places his Mediolanium among the 
Ordovices ; ſo that they maſt be ſuppoſed to mean two different places, It 
is not uncommon to have two places bear nearly or exactly the ſame Romas 
name: and Ravennas has both Mediomamum and Mediolanum, the former of 
which is ſet juſt before Seguntro and Conubio the Nations of North-JWales'; 
and therefore I think muſt be the ſame with Prolemys Mediolantum, which 
the anonymous geographer ſuppoſed to be different from the other Mediolanun. 
There arc ſome ruins at Meywood, though no certain proof of their being 
Roman ; but if they are Britiſh, this may be Protemy's Mediolanum. Proleny 
is very much out as to his ſituation of places hereabout, ſo that it is leb 
ſtrange if in this particular inſtance it ſhould not anſwer exactly. 


M RTAE are an inland people about the northern part of Sutherland in 
Scotland. 


METARI1s aeſtuarium is the Waſh between Norfolk and Lincolnſbire, called 
Boſton- deep. 


Mo NA in Tacitus is no doubt the iſland of Angleſiey, though by Ptolemy's 
ſituation, and his aſcribing it to Ireland, as well as from Caeſars account, 
one would think it ſhould be the Ie of Man. I have inſerted it here, though 
it belongs not properly to Prolemy's Albion. The name Man is poſlibly 
from Mona. 


MoR1CAMBE eſtuary muſt be that in the northern part of Lanceſbre, 
into which the rivers from Kendal and Ambleſide empty themſelves. 


NABAEUs muſt by its ſituation be the river Trallggir on the welt of Sat. 
land, not far from the moſt northern part of it. I find a place near this 
river, which is called Unnaboll, and this may ſeem to retain ſome part of the 
anticnt name. | 


N 4LcU4, ſec Calcua. 


NFEoOMAGUS in Ptolemy is probably the ſame in fact, as well as ſenſe, 


with Noviomagus in the Itinerary. According to both, it is not far from 
ö 
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the ſouth of it. There have been ſeveral conjectures about 
Londen, os 1 Eſſay on the Itinerat) concurred with Dr. Gale and Cambden, 
it. 


who place it at Moodcote not far from Croydon. 


NorvANTAE the people of Galloway in Scotland. 


NorAnTUM cherſoneſus, the mul of Galloway. 


NovANTUM promontorium is near Dunskay, not far from Port Patrick in 
the mul of Galloway. 
s, according to ſome Nodius, is the river Nid or Nith, which 
nt Wi to Niddiſdale or Nitheſdale in Scotland. Near the mouth of 
this river is the town of Dumfries. 


OcELLUM promontorium is Spurnhead, rather than Flamborough-head in 
Torkſbire ; though it is odd that either of theſe ſhould be omitted by Prolemy. 
Perhaps the neighbourhood of Burlington bay, Ptolemy's Gabrantuicorum 
ſimus, may have occaſioned the omiſſion of Hlamboroug h. head. 


Oczr1s is one of the iſlands on the north of Scotland, perhaps Schetland, 
if this be not Thule. | 


OcRINUM promontorium is agreed to be the Lizard-point in Cornwall. 
OcTAPITARUM promontorium is St. David's-head in Wales. 


OLICA4NA, Ilkley in Yorkſhire, to which Prolemys ſituation agrees with 
exactneſs enough. There is a military way from A/dborough to 1/kley ; and 
another from 1/kley going ſouthward, which paſſes on the weſt of Hallifax, 
and joins the Roman road from Tadcaſter to Mancheſter. This latter way is 
paved, but I think not much raiſed, and there are ſome Z4umnl; near it. The 
Roman monuments and remains at 1/k/ey I have deſcribed in the ſecond book, in 
my obſervations on the Torkſhire inſcriptions, and therefore paſs over them now. 


ORCADES, the iſlands of Orkney. See Tarvidum. 
OR cas, ſee Tarvidum. 
ORDOVICES arc ſuppoſed by all to be the people of North Wales. 


ORREA is placed by Ptolemy about half way between Tay and Forth, 
and conſequently muſt be in Fife. We are told in Cambden*, © that near 


„the water of Ore (in Fife) they find lead, as alſo many fine cryſtals of 


« ſeveral colours at the Bin and at Orrock.” I think we may ſettle Orrea 
here, and Victoria at Abernethy. 


OTADENI did, as! believe, inhabit all the way between Tine and Forth; ſo 


as to comprehend not only the greateſt part of Northumberland, but alſo the 


Mers and Eaſt Lothian in Scotland: for Ptolemy places no other people but 
them (at lcaſt on the coaſt) between Vedra and Boderia, that is between 
Tine and Forth. See Gadeni. 


_ PARISI are ſituated on the north ſide of the Humber, and ſo muſt have 
inhabited the caſt-riding of Torkſhire. Perhaps they were generally reckoned 
a part of the Brigantes. | 
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PETUARIA. Dr. Gale ſeems to think that this may be the ſame 1 
Derventio in the Itinerary *. I ſhould rather gueſs Delgovitia; for Ptolemy 
ſituation agrees better to Wighton [Delgovitia] which is the neareſt 4 
in the Itinerary to the paſſage over the Humber. But if great ſtreſ be wh 
on the termination varia, as ſignifying 4 paſſage over à river, I Gon 1. 
much inclined to pitch on Brugh on the north fide of the Humber, fr 
whence has been the antient paſlage over the river (as appears by the _—_ 
of the Roman way) and where they ſtill continue to pals it. I took a liek 
view of Brugh when I was in that country, and croſſed the Humber at Nh 
very paſſage, and I haye received a farther account of it in a letter from 
friend; which account, together with the name Brugh, ſhew it to be anker 
and probably Roman. I have (ſays my friend) been twice at Bruph, ad 
« both 1, and the gentleman who was with me, thought it very Probable 
« that it had been Roman, though now much defaced. It is but 3 Ve 
<« little town, and ſtands pretty near north and ſouth, and about the length 
« of one ſide of a common ſtation. The one ſide of the town, which con. 
« ſiſts but of two or three ſcattered houſes, ſeems to ſtand on the weſt ram. 
« part; and for about fifty or ſixty yards there is ſomewhat very like the 
« foundation of a rampart appears. Behind the other fide of the town are 
« gardens and orchards z but yet in ſeveral places there appears ſome uneven 
ground like little foundations, and I actually ſaw a little ſquare foundation 
<« (the firſt time I was there) juſt dug up, which is now covered with earth 
« and made fit for a garden. The ground is pretty high and firm, and ſeem 
« proper for ſuch a place. The Humber (they ſay) formerly came juſt up to 
© jt, and it fill does at high ſpring-tides ; but it has now fallen more tothe 
« Lincolnſhire ſide, and left conſiderable quantities of ground dry on this, 
cc It does not ſcem likely that the military way has gone by Melbam, for 


e then it muſt have made a vaſt and needleſs turn.” If Prolemys Oſtia Ali 


was deſigned to expreſs the mouth as it were of the eſtuary of the Humber, 
it is plain then that his Petuaria might anſwer to Brugh as to the ſituation, 
And I think whoeyer compares his Ocellum promontorium, Abi oſtia, and Pe. 
tuaria one with another, will find that Spurnhead, the lower part of the 
eſtuary of Humber, and Brugh, are not very diſagreeable as to their relative 
poſition and diſtance ; eſpecially if we do not take the very point of Spurnhead 
for Ocellum, but ſome part a little more to the north. The principal ob- 
jection, I know of, againſt this conjecture may be taken from the inlcription 
in Torkſhire N. x1x. for though it was found here, and ſo farther confirms the 
place to be Roman; yet I gueſſed it might be the name of the place, Brexa- 
rum, which was inſcribed. But my learned friend Mr. F/ard has given another 
reading to that inſcription, ſo that every one may chuſe which they like beſt. 


PORTUS magnus has been conjectured to be the ſame with Portus Adur- 
nus in the Notitia, which I take to be Portſmouth or Portcheſter near it. 
Vectis, or the iſle of Wight, lies ſouth from Portus magnus, but this cannot 
be ſtrictly true if we place it at Port ſinout h. It is indeed farther from truth, 
if we ſettle it in the large bay (or what elſe you pleaſe to call it) where the 
river Froom coming from Dorcheſter empties it ſelf near Pool and Warhan. 


But yet I am moſt inclined on ſecond thoughts to fix it here; becauſe then 


the ſituation of the other neighbouring places ſeems to anſwer exactij enough, 
and the title 22agnus may ſuit the haven here. 


PORTUS novis muſt have been at the mouth of the river Rother (which 
runs along the borders of Kent and Suſſex) near Rye. This ſituation an: 
ſwers, and there is no other river or haven thereabout excepting this, which 
ſeems large enough for Prolemy's notice. Dr. Tabor has obſerved, that the 
Saxon name of the river Rother was Limen or Limene ; which 1 e * 
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and confirms the conjecture that Prolemy's xaivos yay, 
be at the mouth of this river. 
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come from Ayn, 
Portus no uus, mult 


RAGE is no doubt the ſame with Ratae in the Itinerary, which is juſtly 
agreed to be Leiceſter. PATE or PATAI might cafily be changed into PATE 
Tata if part of the tranſverſe ſtroke of the T happened to be obliterated. 
I obſerve the relative poſition of Rage and Lindum in Ptolemy to be pretty 
exact, though both of them are more than a little miſplaced. 


RATosTATHYBIUS muſt, I think, be the large river Mye which runs into 
the Severn ncar Chepſtow. Though I wonder that Usk ſhould be omitted. 


REGNI the people of Surrey and Suffolk. If we ſuppoſe the river Itehin 
to be the boundary, we mult aſſign them a part of Flampſhire too; but if 
we confine them within Mye, we need not. Ptolemy ſays, that they lic 
ſouth from the Atrebatii, as well as the Cantii. This would incline one either 
to aſſign a part of Hampſbire to the Regni, or Middleſex to the Atrebatii. 


RERIGONIUS, or RETIGONIUS ſinus, Loch- Rain formed by the mul of 
Galloway. 


RETIGONIUM is among the Novantae, and fo muſt be ſomewhere in 
Galloway. I like not the conjecture in Cambden concerning Bargeny, which 
is quite out of the way. Barlun or Strathnaver ſeem to anſwer beſt as to the 
ſituation. 


R1icoDUNUM. Cambden* conjectures the true original reading might be 
Ribodunum, and that the place is Ribcheſter in Lancaſhire, the Coccium of the 
Itinerary. But this ſeems too far-fetched. Some coins are ſaid to have been 
found at Coin, and according to Mr. Thoresby there has been a Roman town 
near Leeds ; but neither of theſe ſeem to ſuit the Rigodunum of our geogra- 
pher. The ſituation he aſſigns it would direct us rather to Mancheſter or 
Warrington, the former is undoubtedly Roman, and bears the name of Man- 


cunium in the Itinerary. I have alſo been told of a military way ncar ar- 


rington; if this intelligence be right, I would give my ſuffrage for it. 


RIPA alta I take to be Ordhill or Ordhead (as I ſee it written) on the eaſt 
ſide of the north part of Scotland. Mr. Gordon has told us from Mr. Mac ten gie, 
that Ardhè ſignifies a high place. Perhaps Ordhill has been Ardbill or 


Ardhe originally, and ſo juſt the ſame in ſenſe with the Ripe alta of our 
geographer. | 


RuUTUPI AE, Richborough in Kent. 


S ABRIANA, the river Severn. 


SALENAE is thought by many to be Salndy near Biogleſwade in Bedford. 
ove. If we ſhould place it here, the * it Res, tar to 3 
E do well enough according to Prolemy ; but then we muſt ſuppoſe both 
— t 55 be ſet a good deal out of their proper places, as it is indeed cer- 
= wy anium muſt be. Dr. Stukely * has given us an account of this place, 
_—_ Key, ay on the bank of the river Iuel, not far from Salndy or Sandy, 
SS P called Cheſterton, and that many antiquities have been found here- 

t. It ſtands on a ſandy hill, which made me ſuſpect that the town might 


1 have its preſent name from this, than from Prolemys Salenae. But 
cave every one to their own judgment. 

: Pag. 1203. Ir. ſept. p. 3 FLING 
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SELGOVAE, the people of Nithſdale and Anandale in Scotland 


SETANTIORUM PORTUS, if we have any regard to Prolemys ſituat 
muſt be near the mouth of the river Ribble. on, 


SETE14 eſtuary at the mouth of the river Dee, which flows upto Cheſter 


STLURES people of Monmouthſhire, and the neighbouring count;c. - 
South-IWales, to which Cambden adds Herefordſbire. n ties in 


S$TMENT, the ſame with the Iceni, people of Norfolk and Suffolk; Con. 
bridgeſhire and Huntingtonſhire are added by Cambden, but this laſt coun 
is perhaps too much. 7 


STUCITA from the ſituation I conclude to be the river Dovie, near the 
northern boundary of Cardiganſbire in Wales. 


T 417 ALUM promontorium is plainly Kynairdhead near Fraſerburgh in 
Buchan in Scotland. Peterhead is not far enough north to anſwer Ptolemy 
ſituation, with reſpect to the neighbouring river and eſtuary. 


T 4MARE is preſerved almoſt intire in the preſent name of the river Tg 
mar, which ſeparates Devonſhire from Cornwat. And as neat as l can judge, 
the ſituation of Saltaſb on the river Tamar agrees very well to the ſituation 
of the town Tamare, according to Ptolemy. 


TAMARUs river is no doubt Tamar, and Tamari oſtia, Plymouth haven, 


T AM14 is very uncertain. According to Projemy's ſituation of it with 
reſpect to the mouth of Clyde, Tay, and Dee, I think it ſhould be about 
Dunkeld or Blair. 


T ARVIDUM or Orcas is Faro-head, at the northweſt point of Scotland. 
TA eſtuary, the frith of Tay. 
TEXAL1, people of Buchan in Scotland. 


THULE, by its ſize, ſituation, and being joined to the Orcades and the 
account of Britain, ſhould be the iſland of Shetland; but the ſhape of it 
looks liker Iſland. But they who would enquire further into this matter, 
may conſult the large diſquiſition near the end of Cambden's Britannia 


TINNA river is certainly Edin in Fife. Its ſituation between Boderia and 
T ava proves this ſufficiently ; and the latter part of Edin ſeems to retain ſome 
of the antient name, for p and T are oft interchanged. 


ToB1Us river is Towy in Caermarthenſbire, both name and ſituation arc 
fayourable. 


To150B1Us, Conway. Ptolemy, when deſcribing this ſide of the iſland, 
proceeds from north to ſouth along the coaſt, and therefore by naming Toi 
ſobii fluminis oſtia before Cancanorum promontorium, ſhews that the mouth of 
this river lies between that promontory and Seteia aeſtuarium, or the mou 
of the river Dee near Cheſter. This ſeems to point to the river Conway, which 
is the moſt conſiderable of any in this interval. And from the ſtation _— 


Page 1482, &c. 


—_ 4a Ww*® 


Chap. I. geography of Britain. 
a this river, it is probably ſuppoſed, that the Roman name of the river 
0 , 


n much the ſame 3 between which therefore and Prolemy's name there 
_— affinity as to the latter part, Whatever may have occaſioned the dif- 
is 10 


ference as to the former part of it. 


ToOLIAPIS is generally ſuppoſed to be the iſland Shepye in the Thames, 
Sec Counts. 


NTIUM, according to Ptolemy, is not very far from the eſtuary of 
Poppy frith. I think the ſituation brings us near to Annand, or 
perhaps to Burnſwork, or Middleby, which I take to be the Blatum Bulgium 


of the Itineraty. 


TrINOANTES or Trinobantes, a people of Eſſex. 


T&sANTON is no doubt the river now called 7%, which emptics it ſelf 
into Southampton bay. Cambden and others have conjectured, that the anticnt 
name of the river may have bcen Ant or Anton, and obſcrve that Traith 
Anton is in Britiſh the bay of Anton. 


ug eſtuary in Scotland is plainly the frith of Cromartze or Murray. 


TurRoB1s is generally agreed to be the river Di in Cardiganſvire, and 
might well enough ariſe from Dar Tyvi the water of B 


TUAEs1s I have had occaſion to mention before, and think the ſituation of 
Niairne to be exactly ſuitable to it. See Banatia. | 


V .1coMAG1, a people which ſeem to have inhabited a part of Murray, 
and Athol, and perhaps a part of Elgin too. 


VAN DVARA has generally been taken for Aire in Scotland; but as Paſley 
is an antient town, and there are yet ſome viſible Roman remains at it, as 
well as a military way leading to it, I would prefer this for Fanduara. 
And if Vidotara be the bay at Aire, or Irwyn, it is evident that Vanduara 
cannot be Aire, and that the ſituation of Paſſey will anſwer much better. 


Vana muſt be the frith of Tayne in Sutherland, on the caſt ſide of 
Scotland. 


LYECTIS is agreed by all to be the Iſle of Wight. 


YEDRA muſt be the river Tine, on which ſtands the town of Newcaſtle. 
And I know no other name for the Roman ſtation and town at the mouth 
of this river near South Shields, but Oſtia Vedrae. If we conſider the ſtation 
it ſelf, the altar inſcribed to one of the Antonines *, and the nearneſs of the 
Place to the Roman wall; one can ſcarce ſuppoſe that the river and ſtation 
ſhould be wholly unknown to Prolemy; and yet unleſs theſe be their names, 
they are nameleſs in this geographer. I own the force of this argument is 
abated, when we conſider, that neither Newcaſtle, nor any other of the Roman 
places on the wall, are mentioned by this antient author; but it is true that towns, 
rather than forts, came under Ptolemy's notice, as I have hinted beforc. 


F'EXICONTES, the people of Fife in Scotland. I obſerve that this country, 
or the ſpace between Tay and Forth, is too much enlarged by this author. 


VENTA 
Durham, N. t. 


1 
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ah Eſſay on P tolemy. Book Ill 


VENTA Simenorum is no doubt the ſame with Venta Icenorum in the J 
eng '4 which is rightly placed at Caiſter near Norwich. See the 15 ti 
the Itinerary. | J On 


VENTA Belgarum, Wincheſter. 


VERUE DRUM promontorium muſt by the ſituation be Strat hy head, bety 
Faro-head and Dungsby-head, in the north of Scotland. cen 


VERUYV1iUM. See Berubium. 


VEXALA4 is with good reaſon ſuppoſed to be the eſtuary at the mouth 
the river Brent, in the middle of Somerſetſbire. | af 
VicroRta. There is a hint in Cambden *, that this may be Bede; 2 
Guid;j, and that it ſtood on Inchkeith iſland in the midſt of the frith of Fmth, 
tho' I cannot help looking on this as an unlikely conjecture. The antiquity of 
Abernethy (which I have ſpoken to before*) and the ſituation of it ſo ſuitable 
to what Prolemy gives to Victoria, leave no great room to doubt but tha 

this muſt be the placc. 


ViporARA or VIDOGARA, appears by the ſituation to be the bay nent 
the mouth of the river, which runs by Aire, or perhaps near Iruyn. 


INNO, Bincheſter near Biſhop- Aukland, in the county of Durban. 
Sce Epiacum. | f 


VirkocoNnium, Mroxeter near Shrewsbury. 


VoLIBA I take by the ſituation to be Leſtwithiell in Cornwal. There ate 
ſome marks of antiquity about this town, which therefore has been ſuppoſed 
to be Prolemys Uxela. But I think the ſituation favours not this ſo much a 
the other, and I rather incline to think Uxela is Exeter. 


YorsAs bay muſt by the ſituation be what is now called in the map 
Loch- Brey, on the weſt coaſt of Scotland in Roſſe. 


UROL ANIUM, St. Albans. No doubt it is the ſame with Verulamium in 
the Itinerary, though much miſplaced by our antient geographer. 


UXEL4, is by ſome authors ſuppoſed to be Exeter, and to thoſclI aſſent; 
though its relative poſition, with reſpect to Tamare, is not exact. | 


UXELUM muſt have been by the ſituation at or near Dumfries, perhaps 
at Caer-laverock, which is favoured by the name Caer, and by the remains 
or marks of antiquity ſaid to be there. See Carbantorigum. I incline to 
think this and the foregoing name to be derived from the Britiſh Uchel, g- 
nifying High or lofty, rather than from Ocelum a promontory ; unleſs we 


join them both together, and ſuppoſe it to be Uchel-Ocelum, the high pro. 
montory. 


Pag. 1190. d Pag. 363. 
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CHAPTER IL 


An Eſſay on Antonine's Itinerary, ſo far as it 
relates to Britain. 


Containing I. Some account of the author and his work. II. The 
Latin zext of the Itinerary. III. The length and proportion of 
he Roman miles in the Itinerary. IV. Remarks on the number 
of miles, as there expreſſed. V. An account of the grand Roman 
military ways in Britain. VI. Of the ſtations, and the evidences 
of them. VII. Of the general order of the Itinerary, VIII. O f 
the ſeveral itinera. 


think, moſt are agreed in aſcribing the main of it to ſome one of 
the Roman emperors (or at leaſt to his order and direction) who 
bore the name of Antonine, though they are not ſo well agreed as to the 
particular emperor. Antoninus Pius and Caracalla are the two principal 


Hh A S this work paſſes under the name of Antonin: Itinerarium; fo, I 


candidates, and I ſhould chuſe to give my vote for the latter. Caracalla was 


ſome years in Britain himſelf, and ſeems to have had the beſt opportunity 
of any of the Roman emperors of knowing this iſland. The limits that are 
ſettled in the Itinerary ſuit better the reign of Caracalla, and the peace made 
by him, than that of Antoninus Pius. For this latter built the Roman 
wall in Scotland, and yet we have no ſtations mentioned in the Trinerary, 
which are within forty miles of that wall. The wall that was built by Se- 
verus, father of Caracalla, is in the north of England; and there arc not 
above two or three ſtations in the [tznerary advanced beyond this wall, and 
theſe too at no great diſtance from it. But theſe things have been fully con- 
ſidered in the fourth chapter of the firſt book. There is indeed good ground 
to ſuſpect with Dr. Gale *, that it has not all been compoſed by one hand, 
at leaſt not by any one of the Antonines, becauſe Conſtantinople and ſome 
other places are mentioned in this work, which were not founded 'till long 
after the laſt of the Antonines. It might be begun by ſome one, and carried on 
by others; and if any of the Antonines compoſed that part which relates to 
Britain, I ſhould, as I have ſaid already, incline moſt to Caracalla. It can- 
not however be denied, but that the work is antient and genuine, and that 
e owe more diſcoveries of the names of Roman places in Britain to it, 
than to all other authors put together. 


Il. I SHALL now proceed to give the original of ſo much of this work, 


5 1 1 to Britain; in which J have followed the edition publiſhed by 
r. Gale. on 


Anton. Itin. p. x. 


ANT O- 
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ANTONINI IT ER BRITANNIAR VM 


GESSORIACO DE GALLIIS, RITVPIS IN PORT BRITANN] 
ARVM. STAD. NVMERO. CCCCEL. g 


1 
A LIMITE I. E. A VALLO PRAETORIVM VSQVE. M. p. CLVI. 


A BRAMENIO CORSTOPTTVM M. P. XX IEBVRACVM. LEG. VI. VICTRIX Mp Xyn 


VINDOMORA M. P. Ix DERVENTIONE M. P VI 
VINOVIA M.P.XIX | DELGOVITIA M.P X11 
CATARACTONI M. P. XXII | PRAETORIO M. PXA 
ISYRIVM M.P.XXIV 

LT 6-3 

A VALLO AD PORTVM RITVPAS. M. P. CCCCLXXXXI. 

A BLATO BVLGIO CASTRA VXACONA Mp xI. 

EXPLORATORVM M.P.XII PENNOCRVCIO M.P. XII 
LVGVVALLIO M. P. XII ETOCETO Mp. XII 
VOREDA M.P.XIV | MANDVESSEDO M.P.XVI 
BROVONACIS M. P. XIII VENONIS M. p. XII 
VERTERIS M. P. XIII | BENNAVENNA M.P.XVII 
LAVATRIS M.P.XIV | LACTODORO M.P. XII 
CATARACTONI M.P. XVI | MAGIOVINTO M.P.XVII 
ISVRIVM M.P.XXIV | DVROCOBRIVIS M. P. xIl 
EBVRACVM M.P.XVII | VEROLAMIO M. p. xIl 
CALCARIA M. P. Ix SVLLONIACIS M.P.IX 
CAMBODVNO M.P.XX LONDINIO M.P. XII 
MANVCIO M. P XVIII NOVIOMAGO M.P.X 
CONDATE M. P. XVIII VAGNIACIS M.P. XVII 
DEVA LEG. XX. VICT. M. P. XX | DDVROBROVIS M. p. Ix 
BOVIO  MP.X | DVROLEVO M.P.XVI 
MEDIOLANO M. P. XX | DVROVERNO Mp. XII 
RVTVNIO M. P. XII AD PORTVM RITVPIS M. p. XII 
VRIOCONIO M.P.XI. | 

2 E R III. 

A LONDINIO AD PORTVM DVBRIS. M. P. LXVI. 
DVROBRIVIS M.P.XXVII | AD PORTVM DVBRIS M.P.XIV 
DVROVERNO M. P. XXV 

ITE N W. 

A LONDINIO AD PORTVM LEMANIS. M. P. LXVIIL 
DVROBRIVIS = M.P. XXVII | AD PORTVM LEMANIS=—=M.P.XVI 
DVROVERNO M.P.XXV . 

1 . | | 

A LONDINIO LVGVUVVALLIVVM AD VALLVM. M. P. CCCCXLII, 
CESAROMAGO _ M.P.XXVIII | DANO MP. XXI 
COLONIA M. P. XXIV | LEGEOLIO MP. XVI 
VILLA FAVSTINI M. P. XXXV | EBVRACO MP0 
ICIANOS M. P. XVIII | ISVBRIGANTVM M 1 05 
CAMBORICO M. P. XXXV | CATARACTONI M 22% 
DVROLIPONTE M. P. XXV | LAVATRIS M. P.XVI 
DVROBRIVIS M.P.XXXV | VERTERIS M.P. _ 
CAVSENNIS M.P.XXX | BROCAVO 1122 
LINDO M.P.XXVI | LVGVVALLIO M.P. 
SEGELOCI M.P. XIV ITER 
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ITER VI. N 
A LONDINIO LINDVM. M. P. CLVI. 


MP. xxl IRATIS M. p. xn 
VEROLAMIP M. P. XII | VEROMETO M.P. Xi 
OCOBRIC M. P. XII MARGIDVNO M. P. XIII 
1181805 oo M.P.XVI | AD PONTEM M. P. VII. 
. Tri M. P. XII CROCOCOLANA M.P. VII. 
ISANAVA MP XI |LINDO MP. XII 
TRIO MP 1X 
VENON | a 
ITE R VII. 
A REGNO LONDINIVM. M. P. X CVI. 
M. p. xx j PONTIBVS M. p. XXIT 
C de VM M.P.X | LONDINIO M. P. XXIII 
CALLEVA ATREBATVM N. P. XXII 
ITE XN VIII. 
AB EBVRACO LONDINIVM. M. P. CCXXVII 
M.P.XXI | RATIS M. P. XII 
1 M.P.XVI | VENONIS MP. XII 
AGELOCO M. P. XXI BANNAVANTO M. P. XVIII 
LINDO M.P.XIV | MAGIOVINTO M.P.XXVIII 
CROCOCOLANA M.P.XIV | DVROCOBRIVIS M. P. XII 
MARGIDVNO M.P.XIV {| VEROLAMIO M.P. XII 
VERNOMETO M.P.XIF ILONDINIO M. P. XXI 
„ e e 
A 2 ICENORVM LONDINIVM. M. P. CXXVIII. 
SITOMAGO M.P.XXXI | CANONIO _ M. P. IX 
COMBRETONIO M.P. XXII | CAESAROMAGO M.P. XII 
AD ANSAM M.P.XV DVROLITO M.P.XVI 
CAMVLODVNO M. P. VI LONDINIO M. P. xv 
. eee 
A GLANOVENTA MEDIOLANVM. M. P. CL. 
GALAVA M.P.XVIIT | COCCIO M. p. xx 
ALONE M.P.XIT {| MANCVNIO M. P. XVII 
GALACVM M.P.XIX {| CONDATE M. P. XVIII 
BREMETONACIS M.P.XXVII | MEDIOLANO M. P. XVIII 
I'TER N 
A SEGONTIO DEVAM. M. P. LXXXIII. 
CONOVIO M.P.XXIV | DEVA M.P. XXXII 
VARIS M. P. XIX | 
LT. 

A CALLEVA MVRIDVNVM VRIOCONIVM. M. P. CLXXXVI. 
VINDOMI MP. 0 M xv. 
VENTA BELGARVM Ee 80 M.P.XV. 
BRIGE M. P. XI. ISCALEGVA AVGVSTA M. P. XV. 
SORVIODVNO M. P. IX BVRRIO M. P. IX 
VINDOCLADIA M.P. XIII GOBANNIO M. P. XII. 
DVRNOVARIA ö M. P. VIII. MAGNIS M. P. XXII 
MVRIDVNO M.P.XXXVI | BRAVINIO | M.P. XXIV 
SCADVM NVNNIORVM M.P.XV. | VRIOCONIO M.P.XXVII 
LEVCARO M. P. XV. 
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ITER XI 
AB ISCA CALLEVAM. M. p. CIX. 
BVRRIO M.P.IX. DVROCORNOVIO 
BLESTIO M. P. XI. SPINIS 
ARICONIO M. P. XI. CALLEVA 
CLEVO M.P.XV 
ITER XIV. 
ITEM ALIO ITINERE AB ISCA CALLEVAM. M. P. Cm. 
VENTA SILVRVM M. P. IX VERLVCIONE 
ABONE M.P.IX CVNETIONE 
TRAIECTVS M. P. IX SPINIS 
AQVIS SOLIS M. P. VI CALLEVA 
ITER XV. 
A CALLEVA ISCAM DVMNONIORVM. M. r. cxxxVI 
VINDOMI M. P. XV VINDOCLADIA 
VENTA BELGARVM M.P.XXI DVRNOVARIA 
BRIGE M.P.XI MORIDVNO 
SORBIODVNI M. P. VIII ISCA DVMNONIORVM 


THESE itinera contain an account of the ſeveral ſtations, that were ft. 
tuated on the Roman military ways; and the ſeveral itinera ſeem to be ſo 
many marching routs for the ſoldiers. The routs are far from being always 
direct, for they ſometimes fetch a very wide compals. Thus one of them 
goes from Carliſle through Tork and Weſt-Cheſter to London, and another 
though not ſo long, yet is as winding, or more ſo than this*. Dr. Plot ob. 
ſerves, © that the ſtations or manſions ſeem to have been the extent of the 
« daily marches of the ſoldiers, the length whereof as they were ſeldom under 
« ten, ſo they as rarely exceeded thirty Italian miles.” 


III. WERE we ſure of our military ways, and ſure of our numbers, and 
did we certainly know what fort of miles are uſed in the Itinerary, it would 
then be an infallible guide to us. But each of theſe have their difficulties, 
I will therefore, in the next place, endeavour to determine the length and 
proportion of the miles expreſſed by the numbers of the 1zznerary ; then make 
ſome remarks concerning the numbers, as they now ſtand in that work; and 
after that give ſome general account of the Roman ways in Britain. The 
method I propoſe to take in the firſt of theſe, ſhall be to conſider well our 
Itinerary where we are cleareſt, and beſt agreed, and thence to raiſe a gene- 
ral rule, and fix a common proportion for the meaſure of the miles. And it 
may be neceſſary to premiſe here, that as the Tinerary was written by a Ro- 
man, and moſt probably for the uſe of Roman officers, and with reſpect to 
Roman ways; ſo it appears moſt rational, that the miles mentioned in it muſt 
be Roman. Computed Engliſh miles, every one knows, are of different lengtis 
in different parts of the iſland ; but yet this variety is far from being ſo great, 
as moſt do imagine. It would perhaps be thought impoſſible to lay down 
any proportion, that ſtatedly obtains between Engliſh computed miles and 
thoſe in the [tinerary. And yet on a thorough and impartial trial, I find 
that through the moſt part of England, where ever we are ſure, the propor- 
tion of miles in the {tinerary to Eneliſ computed miles is generally as three 
to four, or three computed miles make four in the Itinerary. I find in the 
ſcale for the map prefixed to Dr. Gale's edition of Antonine's Itmerary, Bag 

| | 2 1 

» See It. 11; v. 11. f p v Dr. Plots natural hiſtory of Staffordſhire, P. 499 
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Engliſh miles anſwer to twenty Roman; ſo that the Enghſh miles in that | 
ſcale muſt be common computed ones. Near Wales and in the weſtern | 
"it of England between the Severn and Cheſhire, 1 find the proportion is as | 
two to three, Or tWo Engliſh miles make three in the Itinerary. And] believe 
ir may be the ſame in Scofland, and in ſome croſs roads. For about twenty hi 
miles round London one is nearly equal to the other, or not above the Ih 
difference of one or two in twenty. The ſame ſeems to hold good in Hampſhire, |} 
but! think in no other county. Sometimes the ra7zo may be as four to five, | 

or leſs than this; but three to four is the mean proportion, and that which | 
fails but ſeldom in the body of the kingdom. The foundation I build on 1 


yan — — — —ę— 


— = 
— — A AS 


appears in the following table, in which computed miles are ſet down accord- [| | 
ing to the beſt intelligence I could get. 
The T AB L. E. Fi 
Bil! 
Anticnt names. [Itinerary miles. IA of the number of] Modern names. | Fnz/i/b com- | Wil 
Roman miles. puted miles. KF 
From Corſtopit um | Corbridge 1 
| Vindomora |1X 64 Ebcheſter, 1 7. 4 
Vinovia xIx 14+ Bincheſter, 14. 1 
Cataractoni xxl 16 K Cataratt, 6 +. LEY 2 
Iſurium XXIV 18 * 18. 
boracum XVII 124 g ork, 12 
Calcaria |1x FVI 6 i5 aha T adcaſter, 3 
Legeolio IxII 9 Caſtleford, 9. 
Dano XVI I2 Doncaſter, 12. 
Ageloco xxl 15 4 Littleborough, | 16. 
Lindo xiv 10 4 Lincoln. 102; 
CLXIII. I 22x 123. 


*%, 


[ 2 Fo x all this ſpace, which is above 160 Roman miles, we are abſolutely it 
1 ſure of our military way, and we are no leſs ſure of every ſtation at the It | 
al 


2 diſtance ſet down in the table. If we begin at Carliſle, the ſpace will be Al 
| enlarged, but the way and ſtations are equally certain, and the proportion be- Wh 
tween the miles exactly the ſame as before. For thus it is according to the || | | 
fifth iter. | . | I 
140 
Ao * | Itinerary |Computed miles or #1 
ent names tr ri x of the Itinerary Modern names. | | | 
RY miles. 1 | 
. ES . | (| 
From Luguvallium Carliſle fl 
Brocauum XXII 16 2 IBroug ham, | 1 
Verteris xx 15 Brugh under HHtanemore, l 4 
Lavatris Ixiv 19 2 Bowes, | Ii | 
Catarattoni | xvii 137 Cataract. 5 I | 
LXXIV 64 4 | | | 


THarT the Itinerary miles are ſometimes to our computed miles as two to 
three, and that this proportion obtains in the counties which border on Wales, 
and particularly in Monmouthſbire, appears in like manner from the diltanccs 


between thoſe places which we are moſt ſure of. 
3 


Antient 
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f is t 
Antient names. ſrinerary 2 _ Modern names. | 1 
miles. nerary miles. 
From Venta Silurum | Ca#rgwent to 90 
Yea IX 6 | Caerleon, 10 
urrium IX 6 Usk, in 
Gobannium xXII 8 Abergavenny. the 
xxx 20 ſur 
ral 
852 It 
War I have added with relation to the country about twenty miles = 
round London, is ſupported by the diſtance of St. Albans from London, which 1 _ 
is twenty computed miles, compared with the diſtance of Yerulamiun from 6 * 
Londinium in the Itinerary, which is no more than XXI. BY 7; 
Bur to ſcttle the proportion of the Itinerary miles to our computed, is = 
in ſome meaſure, as I have hinted, to attempt to ſettle an uncertainty, It 1 
would be more to the purpoſe, if we could by any means determine the ratio fa 
of the Roman miles in the Itinerary to our Engliſh miles meaſured on the H 
ſurface, which Ogzi/by calls road miles. Ogilby's menſuration includes both T 
the crookedneſs of the ways, and the inequalitics of the ſurface 3 but his ho- ve 
rizontal arc excluſive of both, as I have found on a careful examination, ſo 
And he expreſſly diſtinguiſhes between the direct ſuperficial protraction of a 21 
road, and the direct horizontal diſtance, where he makes the former 176 ne 
miles, and the latter not above 1623 though he does not tell us what me- fir 
thod he took to determine this matter *. I have alſo found, that his road miles ſix 
meaſured by his wheel do ſtatedly exceed the menſuration by a chain. This ſir 
indeed might be reaſonably preſumed, becauſe the wheel takes in, ſeyeral pr 
ſmaller inequalities, which are ſaved by the chain. And yet the 1tinergry th 
miles are almoſt conſtantly fewer in number than either the meaſured miles lit 
in Ogilby, or thoſe which were meaſured with a chain on this occaſion, as eli 
far as I tried them. According to the proportion of a Roman mile to an be 
Engliſh meaſured one, thirteen Engliſh ſhould equal fourteen Roman. Inſtead Bl 
of this, I found where we meaſured with a chain (from Rzecheſter to Lan- fo 
cheſter) that about nine ſuch miles, as are uſed in the [7znerary, anſwered to th 
ten, or rather more in our dimenſuration on the ſurface, I can think of no all 
way of reconciling theſe matters, but by ſuppoſing the miles in the 1znerary 
to be Roman horizontal, or ſuch as have no allowance made for the inequa- 
lities on the ſurface, though I believe they had for the bends and turns in the 1 
way. This ſuits with great exaQneſs almoſt every caſe, where we can becer- to 
tain. Thus the miles in the Itinerary may be truly Roman, and yet a ſmaller th 
number of them correſpond to a greater number of Engliſh road miles, though ce 
with ſome variety too, as roads are more or leſs winding, or the ground ar 
uneven. This variety however is contained within certain limits, the ſame m 
with thoſe which comprehend the ſeveral proportions of horizontal to road W 
meaſures in the general. And in fixing theſe, Ogilby's ſurvey will be of in 
great ſervice, as will appear with great exactneſs to any one, Who will take p- 
the ſame pains in comparing his meaſures with thoſe in the itinerary, that ] Va 
have done, 5 
u 
Ir appears from Ogilby, that the ratio of horizontal to road miles is very th 
different in different places. About 4 to 5, or 5 to s in whole numbers, ſeem * 
to be the moſt common; about 11 to 12, or t 2 to 13, where the —— . 4 
3 lc 


See Ogilby's Survey, edition 1698, P. 4. in the explication of plate iv. 
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is the leaſt; and 3 to 4, or 2 to 3, where it is greateſt. And the intermediate 
— will expreſs the intermediate proportions. 


the ratio of Roman horizontal miles to Engliſh road miles is 
cd of the ratio of a Roman to an Engliſh mile, and of a horizontal 


to a road mile. The firſt of theſe is conſtantly 13 to 14 or 34, the latter is 


in all the following variety 4. Fo +» To 5 75 LA 7 T3 IT» TT) according to 
the different degrees of crookedneſs in the roads, and of incquality in the 
ſurface, Now if theſe ſeveral proportions be compounded with the ſtanding 


ratio of 44, the reſult will be the true proportion between the miles in the 
Itinerary and our Engliſh road miles. 


MR. BEIGHTON's map of Warwickſhire is laid down by Engliſh meaſured 
miles reduced to horizontal by his own, that is by a very good hand, I have 
with impartiality and accuracy compared the Itinerary miles in h that county 
with thoſe in this map. It is a diſadvantage that Wall near Litchfield (the 
Roman Etocetum) is not in this county, and that we are not ſure of the ſpot 
of ground, where the ſite of the Roman fort near High-croſs or Cleyceſter has 
been. But however Mr. Beighton has laid down Mall in his map of Hem- 
ling ford hundred ; and 1 ſhall give ſome reaſons afterwards, why I belicve the 
ſtation at Cleyceſter to have been half a mile or a mile farther ſouth than 
High-croſs. Now between the Roman ſtations at Mall and at Mancheſter, 
1 find it near fourteen miles and three quarters by Mr. Beighton's ſcale, and 
very near ten ſuch miles between the ſtation at Manceſter and High-croſs; 
ſo that it will be near eleven to the ſtation, if we ſuppoſe this to be near 
a mile diſtant from Hgh-croſs. This ſeems to agree with a ſurpriſing exact- 
nels to the hypotheſis which I have ventured to advance, and very much con- 
firms it. For between Etocetum and Mandueſſedum in the ſccond iter is 
ſixteen miles, which require not full fifteen Exgliſb meaſured of the fame kind; 
ſince therefore the Engliſh miles in this caſe are horizontal, this is a ſtrong 
proof that the {rznerary miles muſt be ſo too. Again, it is twelve miles in 
the ſame iter between Mandueſſedum and Yenonae, which anſwer to a very 
little more than eleven Engliſb meaſured of the ſame kind; and it is near 
cleven Engliſh horizontal miles on the map between the two ſtations. In 
both inſtances the ſmall exceſs falls on the fide of the miles in the 1rnerary. 
But this may eaſily be accounted for, as no allowance is made in the Itinerary 
for the incqualities on the ſurface, but only for the crookedneſs and turns in 
the way. And as the way here is in the main very ſtraight, as is agreed by 
all, a ſmall allowance on this account muſt be ſufficient. 


ON this general ſcheme (with relation to the length of the miles in the 
Itmerary) 1 believe we may proceed from the moſt northern limit not only 
to Lincoln, as in the foregoing table, but even to London, without having 
the leaſt occaſion to deviate from a grand Roman road, that is abſolutely 
certain, all the way. We ſhall have no occaſion to fix a manſion or ſtation 
any where, but where we have ſtrong proofs there has been one; nor yet to 
make any innovation as to the names or ſituation of thoſe Roman places, 
which appear to be well eſtabliſhed, and which antiquaries do generally agree 
in; nor ſhall we have occaſion to make many conſiderable alterations in the 
particular numbers of the ITinerary: and if in two or three inſtances a ſmall | 
variation is required, this is uſually ſupported by ſome other reaſons, inde- 
pendent on this or any particular ſcheme. Such a journey will not coincide 
fully with any one iter in the Itinerary ; but it is a more direct one than any 
there, and may all of it be taken from the firſt and eighth. The firſt iter 
may be taken from Bremenium to Eboracum, and the cighth from Eboracum 
10 Londinium. And it may not be amiſs to compare the names and num- 
wy in theſe itinera (particularly in the eighth) with thoſe in others, that 
cem deſigned to expreſs the ſame diſtance, in order to correct or 3 
5 EF the 
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the one by the other. And if we take the former part of the ſecond; 

from Blatum Bulgium as far as Calcaria, we may then, by joining to — 
the eighth iter, have another compleat journey from the other northern lim, 
to London, in which the ſame ſcheme will catry us on from beginning ,_ 
end with equal ſucceſs. S to 


THE military way, according to which this journey I oſe 

ceed, begins on what we call Watling ſtreet in the north. 9 — G 
Riecheſter Bremenium, ] bearing much on the ſame point till it comes 
Bincheſter ¶Vinovia ;] there it makes its firſt grand turn (though the ang 
made is an obtuſe one) and then goes directly to Thornborough near Catarat? 
bridge (Catarattonium.) Here it is united to the other great Romay road 
that comes from Carliſle. At Cataractonium it makes another gtand turn 
and then goes on directly to Tor. At Tork ¶Eboracum] it takes anothe, 
turn, and at Caſtleford ¶Lagecium or Legeoltum] another, and then pagy, 
directly to Lincoln. At Lincoln we enter on the Foſſe, and here another 
grand turn happens, and then it goes by Newark to Leiceſter and ſome mile; 
beyond it. This brings us ro Watling ſtreet, univerſally fo called. And ye 
have no more conſiderable turns, but that which is made here, till we come 
to London. I thought to have added a table to ſhew this alfo ; but it would 
detain us too long at preſent, and therefore 1 ſhall refer for this to the map, 
and to the particular ri ra. 


IV. IT would be a very great advantage, if we could be ſure of all or 
numbers in the Itinerary; but the ancertainty with relation to ſome of theſe, 
even in the beſt editions, is ſuch, as renders it no eaſy task to adjaſt them, 
The different names of the ſame places in different rtinera, and the different 
numbers expreſſing the ſame diſtance between rhe fame places, is a convincing 
argument, that neither numbers nor names are altogether correct. I indeed 
a new ſtation (which may perhaps lie a little out of the way) intetvene in one 
iter, which is not named in the other; it is not then to be wondered at, that 
the one number ſhould in this caſe be greater than the other. But ſometimes 
one number expreſſing the very ſame diftance between the fame places is 
greater than another, when there is no manner of reaſon to ſuppoſe the leaſt 
deviation. It ſeems moſt equitable to charge all ſuch errors as theſe not on 
the author but the tranſcribers. I would rather ſuſpect an original error, 
when the numbers are conſiſtent in the ſeveral itinera, but to all appearance 
diſagrecable to matter of fact; or when the diſtance between two main ter- 
mini, or two places only once mentioned in the Itinerary is different from 
the truth, and yet all the copies agree in the ſame numbers. But here it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that the difference of à ſingle mile in two 
different itinera will not neceſſarily argue an error in either; for in this caſe 
it is poſſible both may be equally near to the truth. For only even miles, 
and no parts of a mile are mentioned in the Finerary; and if the true diſtance 
ſhould happen to be any number of miles and a half, there it is evident that 
the two numbers above and under are equally near to the truth, each of them 
being ſtrictly half a mile different from it. For this reaſon whenever we come 
within half a mile of our diſtance, we are as near the truth as we can be aſſured 
of. Again, the frequent diſagreement there is between the ſum total ſet 
before each iter, and the amount of the particulars in the iter, is another 
proof that the numbers are erroneous. Laſtly, where the Way and ſtations ate 
pretty ſure, being perhaps tolerably well aſcertained from other conſiderations, 
but the preſent numbers of the Itinerary are by no means to be teconciled 
to the diſtances, an error muſt be preſumed. Theſe and ſuch like are the evi 
dences, which make it appear, that ſome errors have crept into the preſent 
copies of the Itinerary. I ſhall now 'remark ſome things as to the emend?- 
tion of them, | 
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u 1 cannot but think ſome. emendations are neceſſary here, as in 
Mother authors; yet 1 confeſs that. I wonder to find upon trial, fo few 
q 1d be requiſite, Every one almoſt profeſſes an inclination to adhere to the 
—_— of the Itinerary, as we now have them; and yet cvery onc in fact 
2 alter and make free with them. Where the diſtances between the ſame 
— are expreſſed in different numbers in different itinera, I think we need 
not ſcruple to make choice of that, which beſt agrees to the fact. Where 
there is a difference between the ſum total prefixed to an ber, and the amount 
of the particulars contained in that iter, if we ſuppoſe either of the two to 
be right, but can be certain of neither, the odds muſt be by much in favour 
of the ſum total; for the danger of an error in copying this, is but much the 
ſame as in any particular number that occurs in the ger. It may be of ſer- 
vice to conſider the diſtance between the termini of the iter, where theſe 
are certain or probable ; for by comparing the real diſtance with the num- 
bers in the Itinerary, one may be better able to judge where the error lies. 
It is alſo proper to examine the various readings of the ſeveral particular 
numbers, and to obſerve which of them favours moſt an agreement with the 
ſam total; for this reading, caeteris paribus, ſhould have the preference. 
Where the diftance between two ſtations, that are not the next to one ano- 
ther, anſwers to the ſum of the numbers in the Itinerary, but the inter- 
mediate numbers do not ſuit the middle ſtations; there can be no great hazard 
in altcring the intermediate numbers, ſo as to make them agrecable to what 
appears to be the real diſtance, eſpecially when this can be done only by ſup- 

ſing a numeral or two transferred from one line to another. We (ec a 
remarkable inſtance of this in the fifth iter. And whenever-the numbers in 
the Itinerary bring us within a mile or two of what is certainly known to 
be a Roman ſtation, and ſituated on the Roman way, along which the ter 
procecds ; I think it is but juſt to ſuppoſe, that a ſingle numeral has been either 
omitted or miſtaken. Or if the error in diftance ſhould be greater, perhaps 
five or ten miles in defect, it is very probable that a ſingle x or v has been 
dropped, or an x changed into an v, which we may venture to reſtore. And 
I believe the few corrections I have made in the following part of this eſſay 
are almoſt all of this fort. As it is much more frequent to omit than to add 
in copying; ſo I ſcarce remember above one inſtance or.two, where I have had 
occaſion to diminiſh the numbers, but always to add or ſupply. 


TuoUG 


V. I Have obſerved in another place, that moſt of our military ways were 
probably laid by Julius Agricola. It is moſt likely that the Romans erected 
ſtations, and laid their ways, as they carried on their conqueſts ; though whe- 
ther the ways were prior to theiſtations, or the ſtations to the ways, or both 
were done together, may be hard to determine. Before I enter on the par- 
ticular itinera, it will perhaps be expected, that 1 here ſay ſomewhat con- 
cerning the four grand Roman ways in Britain, which have (as is thought) 
ſince the Saxon times been poſſeſſed of four particular names, and which had 
particular laws, Pax quat uar cheminorum . Theſe are Watling ſtreet, Hermin- 
ſtreet, the Foſſe, and Tkening or tknildſtreet. 


I KNow not whether the name Watling ftreet be derived from the wind- 


ing nature of it, but it is certain that this does wind moſt of any of the four . 


grand ways. The ſecond iter runs along this way. And this rer, as well 
as the Way, 1S the longeſt and moſt winding of any. It croſſes the kingdom 
thrice ; it goes from Richborough through London towards Cheſter, and then 


crolling again comes to Zork, and from thence again to Carli/ie and * 
P Beſides 


* Pax regis mult x eſt — alia, habent dinem regni, alii duo in latitudinem diſtenduntur 
12 chemini, Watlingſtrete, Foſſe, Hikenild- -———- Chemini vero minores ſub lege comita- 
cre et Ermingſtrete; quorum duo in longitu- tus ſunt. Inter leges S. Ed. cap. 12. 
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ſtreet) goes from Noyſton towards Huntington. And the author of the ner 
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Beſides this, the country people near Wroxeter in Shropſhire give the g 
of Watling ſtreet to the military way, which goes through the middle a 
county into Herefordſhire, and (as I apprehend) toward Kencheſ/ter 50 
name of Watling ſtreet is alſo given to the military way, which gocs theo 
Wales, and is thought to have been continued to the iſland of 4y wa 
for a cauſway is yet viſible a good way into the ſea, pointing toward — 
iſland. The ſame name is alſo given (as far as I could learn) to all the m 
litary ways that are in Scotland. The vulgar call the military way from 4 
taract bridge to Carliſle through Weſtmorland and Cumberland, Mitcho! = 
cauſway; as they do alſo that which is called J/atling ſtreet in the vs 
of Durham about Bincheſter. The northern part of this way is manife(! 
the baſes of the firſt iter, which, as 1 believe, terminates in the moſt norther\, 
ſtation of Herminſtreet. The ſecond, third, and fourth itinera have alſo Wat 
ling ſtreet, or part of it for their baſis 3 and ſo has the latter part of the fifth 
ſixth, and eighth ztinera, not to mention the latter part of the twelfth, 


I WouLp call Herminſtreet the military way which leads directly from 
London to Lincoln, and fo to n in a line as ſtreight as can be 
expected. It is ſaid that the vi conſularis (termed in the Ely book Ermins. 


ſurvey * tells us of a road by Royſton, which is called Erminſtreet, and tha 
ſome lands in Therfie/d are ſaid to lie next Erminſtreet, and that a Roman 
way about Stamford is allo called Erminſtreet in the writings of the Monks 
But this way, he lays, was erroneouſly ſo called. The ſame author obſerves“, 
that the great northern road by Royſton and Stamford is by ſome authors, 
and ſome of the oldeſt Monks called Erminſtreet. He rejects their Opinion 
indeed, and ſpeaks leſs favourably of their authority here, than he does on 
another occaſion, But however that be, he is miſtaken, I think, when he 
aflerts, that this military way paſſes by Grantham. The writings of Peter. 
borough abbey allo mention Hermiuſtreet. Mr. Gale thinks Ermin is for 
Earning, a Saxon word for old. Dr. Stukely ſays, that in the Saxon language 
Here is an army, and Hereman a ſoldicr ; ſo that Hermanſtreet (as he writes 
it) is via militaris. According to him it begins at Newhaven in Suſſex, 
gocs through Radmil and Lewis, and then by the Surry Stane-ſtreet at 
Croydon and Streetham, and ſeems to have croſſed the Thames at the ferry 
called Stane-gate by Lambeth. I find no iter that proceeds directly on this road 
for any number of ſtations together. A part of the fifth, at leaſt from Duro- 
brivae to Lindum, has been directly on it, and ſome part I believe of the 
firſt, but little more. Some incline to give the name of Herminſtreet to the 
military way from Cataract to Carliſle, or to ſuppoſe this to be the continua. 
tion of Herminſtreet, which was united with Watlingſtreet from Tork (or be- 
yond it) to Cataract; and others may think that the other branch from Ca. 
taract to Riecheſter is the continuation of Herminſtreet, and ſome that both 
theſe branches belong to it. I ſhall leave every one to his own opinion in 
this, and only obſerve, that the military way to Carliſle, as ſoon as it enten 
Scotland, bears the name of Watling ſtreet ; and as for that to Riecheſter, it is 
almoſt univerſally ſo called, both in England and Scotland. Others allo 
ſuppoſe, ſome of the military ways ſouth from London to be a part of Her. 
minſtreet. | 


THe Foſſe procceds directly from Bath to Lincoln. I believe it has been 
continued beyond the Bath, as far as Ilcheſter at leaſt, if not to the (ca; 
Dr. Stukely thinks to Seaton. Great part of this too, namely, that which 
is in the very heart of the kingdom, has had no part of an iter on it 
but the latter part of the ſixth iter, and middle part of the eighth, from 
Venonae to Lindum, have no doubt been on the other parts of it. This fil 
bears the name of the Foſſe way from Lincoln to Bath, and beyond it. No 
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it tO 
the ſea coaſt. But to this I am a ſtranger. The learned Dr. Gale would 
have that magnificent way from Lincoln to the Humber, to be the continuance 
but as this is out of the line, and ſeemingly, as 1 think, of a 


the Foſſe © : | 7 
4 — 1 would rather chuſe to call it the continuance of Hermin- 


ſtreet. 


lau moſt at a loſs about Icknildſtreet. Some think there were two 
Roman ways of this name, but I cannot ſay we are certain of cither. It is 
agreed, that it mnſt have been ſome way that led to or from the country of the 
Iceni, and that this is the reaſon of the name; poſlibly Icen elde ſtreet, or old 

vet. It is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that Venta Icenorum muſt have 
ood on this way, and perhaps been the limit or terminus of it. The way there- 
fore, according to which the ninth zrer is directed, ſhould, I think, be the 
beſt entitled to this name of any in the Irznerary. This I ſhall afterwards 
hew to be the Roman road, which has come from Caiſter, near Norwich, by 
Colcheſter or Malden to London. The military way from London by Speen 
and Marlborough to the Bath, or rather that by Silcheſter and Old Sarum 
to Dorcheſter, may be looked upon as the continuation of it. This military 
way, which goes from Silcheſter to Old Sarum, and ſo to Dorſetſhire, by 
Pentridge (as Mr. Gale informs me) paſſes at G/ifſer St. Michael under the 
name of 1ckling dyke. But yet, as the ſame gentleman obſerves, the great 
way, called Ickning ſtreet comes from Goring in Oxfordſhire into Berkſhire 
near Strately, and paſſes by Aldworth to Speenham near Newbury. And he 
tells us likewiſe, that it paſſes by Hitching in Alertfordſhire, and Royſton. 
Dr. Plot argues for an Icłnild ſtreet, which paſſes through Derbyſhire, and enters 
Staffordſhire at Stretton near Tutbury, leading by Burton upon Trent, and 
Lichfield, into Warwickſbire near Handſworth, where it appears near Birming- 
ham. He alſo takes notice of a raiſed way near the village of Edlinghall 
pointing towards Lullington in Derbyſhire, which he ſuppoſcs to be a Ro- 
man Via vicinalis. But I cannot yet ſee any reaſon to believe, that any [7z- 
nerary ſtations have ſtood on either of theſe ways, though this Icknild ſtreet 
as well as Matling ftreet, remains yet (according to the account we have of 
it) very high and conſpicuous. Dr. Plot and others will have Stretton near 
Lichfield, Streeton near Burton, and Old fort in the pariſh of Kimber, to 
be ſtations upon it. 25 : 


AFTER I have ſaid thus much of military ways in general, I would add a 
few remarks with a particular view to the work in hand. I find there are 
often Roman antiquities, and I believe Roman ſtations too, found on theſe 
baſes, even where no part of an iter takes its direct courſe. And I look on 
it as highly probable, that where there are ſeveral of what we may call an- 


gular projections (as for inſtance in the fifth iter) there has ſtill been a direct 


de 7 N on and continued in a pretty ſtreight line, which is a 
rated Sis 0 1 l ele excurſions, which ſerve to take in the ſcvcral ſcat. 
alike magnifice nd yet this direct road, or baſzs, has not always been 
er * a a or made the moſt durable, or clic has not been ſo well pre- 
pride Fs; N wo it was leſs frequented, as having no ſtations on it, it is 
road, or baſis * and loſt, as well as the ſmaller vicinal branches. This direct 
to this baſe 25 ctermines the main courſe of eyery iter, and at every return 
8 Pars 7h excurſion) ſome progreſs is uſually made along it, though 
dow and obl; 45 3 are more ſwift and direct, and at other times more 
Em B 15 . nd in two or three inſtances the excurſion and return 
piace. fhae's © : A the very ſame way, and both to and irom the ſame 
(if this baſes be W. _— one inſtance can be given of a motion backwards 
ee en for the main line of direction) Whatever a late ingenious 
may ſuggeſt to that purpoſe. 
« Anton, Ign. p.130. s G BESIDES 


have been continued in a pretty direct line beyond Lincoln to 
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BESIDES theſe main roads it is certain, that there have been a great nn 
vicinal branches, and ſome which have croſſed the principal ways at — 
right angles. I find alſo, that there have been conſiderable military wa * 
Britain, on which no iter has proceeded. Beſides I cannot find that A » 
are any Itinerary ſtations on that part of the Fofſe way, which reaches fo 
Cleyceſter, or Venonae (where the grand military ways croſs each Other) « 
the Bath ; though it be certain this military way has been originally continues 
ſo far without interruption. But yet in ſettling the account of the Itinerar 
would introduce no more military ways, than juſt what is needful for thi 
purpoſe. By this means we ſhall have leſs confuſion, and a more diſtin& 
view of what is in hand. My curioſity led me once to ſearch for a ſtation 
at Old Radnor, and a military way to and from it. I will not lay that 1 
only got my labour for my pains ; becauſe I reccived fuller conviction, than 
without a perſonal view and enquiry I probably ſhould have done, that there 
was no appearance or evidence of any Roman ſtation, or military way there. 
about. And indeed the imagination of one being there has only ſerved to 
confound a great many perſons. For J hope to ſhew, that the courſe of the 
military way and ſtations, the diſtances, and other evidences, put it out of 
doubt, that the latter part of the twelfth iter inſtead of going, as has been 
imagined, from Abergavenny to Old Radnor, has proceeded from Abergaveny 
to Kencheſter, and from thence directly to Mroxeter. Some allo imagine that 
the Julia ſtrata in that country has had its name from Julius Caeſar; but! 
believe it has neither had this name from Julius Caeſar, nor any other Ry. 
man, but from St. Julian fo much celebrated in thoſe parts. 


Tur Romans in carrying on their military ways, ſeem to have dealt more 
in parallels and perpendiculars, than I could have imagined. And where the 
grand way is divided into two, or ways iſſue out from any conſiderable place, 
they often ſeem to go out at nearly right angles, or however ſeldom at an 
angle which is very acute. This would incline one to think, that the ways 
arc at leaſt as old as the ſtations. Sometimes there are excurſions to fide 
ſtations, but I believe theſe excurſions are far from being ſo frequent, as has 
been imagined; and where this is done, there is often a right angle formed at 
the ſide ſtation. Sometimes the grand military way takes a ſmaller turn, 
but it is only to gain ſome higher or more convenient ground ; lo that one 
turn ballancing another, the way till tends in the main towards the ſame 
point, till it makes a grand turn nearly at right angles. It would afford 
tome light to us, if we were ſure what ſtations and towns were prior to 
the ways, and what were ſubſequent. For any deviation or irregularity 
in the ſeries of the ſtations, for which the ways were made, mult occalion 
an equal diſorder in the courſe of theſe roads. I am informed that it has 
been a modern practice, to lay the roads croſs each other at nearly right 
angles, when they are deſigned for the convenient marching of ſoldiers. It 
my intelligence be good, ſomething like this was done in Flanders by the late 
king of France, and ſomcthing of the ſame nature is now doing by General 
Wade in the highlands of Scotland. If this ſcheme concerning the Roman 
ways in Britain hold true, ſomewhat more conſiſtent and regular, as wel! as 
more bcautiful and rational will appear in the whole contrivance, than has 
been advanced before. | 

. 7 

As for the croſs roads, I look on them to be like lines of communication 
between the grand ways: and if I am not miſtaken, this line is generally the 
ſhorteſt it can be; and ſo a perpendicular, or nearly ſo, either one Way ot 
other. Thus the Romans ſaved what trouble and expence they could, by 


making the way as ſhort as poſſible. I alſo ſuppoſe, that theſe crols r 


2 See what Dr. Stukely has ſaid concerning the Lincoln to Leiceſter, in his Itineratium curioſum, 
Herminſtreet ro Lincoln, and the Folle from fp. 89, 90, 98, &c. 
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Fe were not made ſo ſtrong and durable, or ſo grand and 
and the _— 2 ways, and for — have been ſooner and 
— ruined and loſt. Perhaps the military way that lies along the 
_ — *. be conſidered as one ſuch line of communication, between 
8 rand branches of our northern Matlingſtreet. It appears allo pro- 
ee . that a compaſs is ſometimes fetched, or a new iter or part of an 
— 55 for the convenience of paſſing more caſily a large and trouble- 
— river This is remarkable with reſpect to the Severn and Humber, for 
. I refer to the reſpective itinera. Nor do I think that cither of theſe 
bem (that is, either the longer but ſafer, or ſhorter but more dangerous and 
Yocbleſome) was intirely abandoned, but uſed as either the one or the other 
on particular occaſions was found moſt proper and agreeable, 


IN tracing out an obſcure military way, I have ſometimes found it of ſer- 
vice to conſider the towns that go by the name of Stretton, or ſomewhat 
equivalent to it. For as this name is very frequent, ſo it is commonly owing 
to the neighbourhood of that place to ſome old way or ſtreet, and often to 
a Roman one. This then in ſeveral caſes may be a collateral proof, that a 
Roman way has taken ſuch a particular courſe. Thus the name of Cheſter on 
the ſtreet, between Newcaſtle and Durham, docs not a little confirm the 
opinion, that there has been a Roman ſettlement there of ſome kind or other, 
and that a military way has paſſed from Newcaſtle to it. I know not whe- 
ther the Strettons in Cheſhire can be of any ſervice to us this way, bur J 
was pleaſed to meet with the three S7reffons in the way from Mroxcter to- 
wards Ludlow and Hereford. The military way it ſelf is indeed very vilible 
agreat part of the road (to which, as has been ſaid, the country people give 
the name of Watling ſtreet) and this name of the Srrettons confirms it; and 
I make no doubt but that it has been continued directly to Kenche/ter, though 
by turning off towards Old Radnor, I had not the ſatisfaction to trace it my 
ſelf. Coins and funeral monuments are ſometimes found near thoſe military 
ways, even where no ſtations appear. And in tracing them out ſome regard 
may be had alſo to theſe. It is very certain, that it was the cuſtom of the 
Romans to bury generally near the high ways. 

Experiar quid concedatur in illas, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina“. 
Propertius would not have needed to beg, as he does, that he might not be 
buried near a publick road, if it had not been the prevailing cuſtom to do 
it: 
Dit faciant mea ne terra locet oſſa frequenti, 
Qua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
And again in the ſame poem: | 
; Non juvat in media nomen habere via. 
And we find in fact, that the funeral monuments, vaults, and tumuli of the 
Romans are generally near ſome conſiderable way. A remarkable one was 


dilcovered not long ago in Italy near Rome, and has been mentioned before 
in the preceding book ©. 


Ius Roman ways in Britain have alſo frequently becn continucd as the 
publick roads; ſo that where a Roman military way is wanting, the preſumption 
15 in tavour of the preſent high road, if that be nearly in the ſame direction. But 

the viſible remains, and dorſum elatum, or elevated ridge, is the moſt ſatisfactory, 

and almoſt the only infallible evidence. I confeſs it is ſometimes very difficult to 
diſcover or trace out a military way, which is frequently ſunk ſeveral feet 


below the ſurface, either in moſſy grounds, or where the fields have long 
been in tillage. 


be ſurpriſed 


l © co {ce how much the cauſeway there was below the ſurface, and 
an woll informed of a cauſeway in the country between Tine and Read 


In 
* Juvenal. Sat. 1. in fin. 


E . III. P. 287. 
* Lib. ur. Eleg. 16. Book f. eber. r. f. 297 


When I paſſed Blacłſtone edge in Jorłſbire, 1 could not but 
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that military way, and their diſtances one from another are ſet down. If 
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in Northumberland, ſunk ſome feet below the ſurface. And though the WF 
litary way, which leads to South Shields, is a yard or two above the N 
for two or three miles; yet for as much more it is almoſt as much belgy 3 
but even where it is ſo far beneath the ſurface, it is very capable of ben 
followed, when the ground is ſoft. 


VI. AFTER theſe remarks concerning the military ways, and the method 
of tracing them out; it may not be improper to add two or three obſeryz. 
tions with reſpect to the ſtations, that have been placed on theſe Ways, and 
the evidences whereby they may be diſcovered. 


IN every iter of the Itinerary the ſtations are reckoned up, which ſtand on 


any ſtations are paſſed over, that are really on the ſame way; perhaps the 
ſtations were not in being at the time, but either built after, or elſe ruined 
and neglected before; though they might be afterwards rebuilt again!: g 
that the ſtations might be altered, as well as their names (ſome being aban- 
doned and others raiſed in their room) in ſuch a ſpace of time, as intervened 
between the writing the Ttinerary and the Notitia. The fame ſtation ſome. 
times alſo happens to be at the point of interſection of two of theſe ways; 
and then (as I ſhall afterwards obſerve *) it is paſſed over in one, and looked 
on only to belong to the other. Sometimes alſo a ſtation may not be direct 
in the road, but lie on one ſide of the military way, and for this reaſon ng 
be mentioned in any iter. And I am apt to think that ſome are not named, 
becauſe they are too near each other; the diſtance between the two manſions not 
being long enough, even for the ſhorteſt day's journey. It is certain however, 
that a ſtation is ſometimes paſled over in one iter, and mentioned in another, 
And this is done, when the ſtation omitted lies as fully in the way of the one, 
as it does in the other. Such is Calcaria [Tadcafter} mentioned in the ſe- 
cond iter, but omitted in the eighth, though it lies directly in the way from 
Eboracum to Lagecium or Legeolium, that is from Tork to Caſtleford. $ 
Lactodorum in the ſixth is omitted in the eighth, and Sulloniacae is mentioned 
only in the ſecond, and not either in the ſixth or eighth. So Voreda, Bis. 
vonacae, Brocauum, arc mentioned in one iter and omitted in another, as 
appears by comparing the ſecond iter with the fifth. In other caſes an inter- 
mediate ſtation is mentioned in one ter, and omitted in another: but then 
the ſtation is not in the direct way between the other two, but lying a little 
to one ſide or other, requires a leſs or larger excurſion ; and then it is no 
wonder if the numbers vary. But not to inſiſt any farther on this, Cambdey 
juſtly obſerves, © That whoever ſeeks for the places mentioned in Antonine's 
« Itinerary any where, but by theſe ways, will certainly wander and run into 
« miſtakes*. And I cannot but think ſeveral ſtations yet remain undiſcovered, 
only becauſe they have not been ſought for in proper places and by a proper 
method. | | ok 


Thx cvidcnces of theſe ſtations are various: I ſhall run over the principal. 
Sometimes the name, at other times Roman monuments of one kind or other, 
or the ruins of a ſtation are a good evidence. Though there muſt be a great 
deal of difference between ſuch grounds, as have remained unbuilt or un- 
cultivated, and thoſe that have been levelled or ploughed, and perhaps built 
on, and that a long time ago, as in large towns that have riſen out of the 
ruins of ſtations. Very often the word Cheſter, or ſome other word equiv 
lent to it, as Brugh, gives us ſome help in fixing the place: nor will it 
create any difficulty, that the caſtra aeſtiva are often called Cheſter or Cheſters, 
as well as the other; both becauſe the ſummer encampments are ſeldom di- 
rectly on the military ways, and becauſe they may be generally nn 

| ro 


See Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 357. © Introduftion, p. Lxxx. 
b. See Itcr x. I 
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other without difficulty. I have elſewhere obſerved, how careful 
Romans were to have their ſtations placed near a river, and that there is 
= ſituation they ſeem to have been ſo fond of, as a lingula near the con- 
flu ws of a larger and ſmaller river. If we run along any military way, we 
- moſt ſure to meet with a ſtation, where ever we meet with a river at any 
5 able diſtance from a preceding ſtation. How far Roman coins, eſpecially 
mo found at any place may be looked on as an argument 


amber of them, | | 
of 4 Roman ſtation or town, is a queſtion that may deſerve a farther enquiry. 
It is evident, that they are not an infallible criterion; and yet I believe them to 


be a ſtrong collateral evidence. It is certain in fact, that theſe coins are often 
found in ſuch tations ; and I am of opinion, that they were generally laid up 
there or loſt by the Romans, or other inhabitants. They arc ſometimes found 
in Roman veſſels, though the famous pot at Brugh near Cataract will not 
perhaps bc ſo readily confeſſed to be Roman. Coins have often been found 
under, or ncar to Roman altars ; they are alſo frequently found in ſuch places, 
as not only appear from other evidences to have been Roman ſtations, but 
* where there is no manner of proof of any ſubſequent Britiſh or Saxon build- 
ings upon them. Again the places mentioned in the [#znerary ſeem generally 
to have been caſtra ſtativa, and I have obſerved, that there arc uſually rub- 
biſh, lime, and remains of buildings in ſuch ſtations as theſe. For beſides 
the fort or citadel garriſoned by the Roman ſoldiers or auxiliaries, there was 
uſually a town adjacent, which, in all likelihood, was moſtly inhabited by the 


Britons. 


from the 


NExx to the evidence from Roman antiquities, thoſe of the Saxon kind 
may deſerve ſome regard; becauſe it is both a general and juſt obſervation, 
that the Saxons uſually built on Roman foundations. But yet as this is but 
a ſecondary evidence, it is by no means to be judged equal to the former. A 
natural and eaſy etymology deſerves ſome regard, and Mr. Baxter has diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf this way. Athnity of names in ſound, or ſenſe, is not to be 
altogether lighted 3 though in the following diſquiſition I have endeayourcd 
to concern my ſelf as little as poſſibly I could with etymologies, my profeſſed 
deſign being to trace out the ſeveral ſtations by the courſe of the military 
ways, and the diſtances in the Itinerary: for as in ſettling the ſtations per /neam 
vall;, according to the Notitia, I found it to be the beſt method, to keep cloſe 
to the wall, and my author; ſo in this caſe I am perſuaded it is beſt to keep 
cloſe to the military ways, and to the Itinerary, and alſo to the numbers 


there, as much as poſſible. And I am in hopes, that if this be done very 


carefully, we ſhall have no great occaſion to call in any foreign aſſiſtance. 


VII. SOME learned men are of opinion, that there is no regularity or 
order obſerved in placing the ſeveral itinera, as they now ſtand in the Itine- 
rary ; but in this I cannot agree with them. There ſeems to have been ſome 
gencral ſcheme obſerved by the author. He begins firſt from the moſt ad- 
vanced northerly ſtations, which were probably at that time the limits or 
boundary, a limite, a vallo. Bremenium and Blatum Bulgium, from whence 
the firſt and ſecond itinera commence, were certainly the utmoſt ſtations to 
the north, and Bremenium the more advanced of the two. The author there- 
tore begins at the firſt; and as Bremenium was the more caſterly of theſe 
northern boundary ſtations, ſo the firſt iter proceeds on the more eaſterly 
way. London being the capital place, from whence moſt military ways have 
taken their riſe, this is made the terminus of ſeveral itinera, which are all 
placed together, and come next to the two I have mentioned ; for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth itinera begin from London, and the ſeventh, cighth, 
and ninth end with it. And though in ſome of theſe the ſame places are re- 
peated, yet in each of them ſome new places are always mentioned ; andſome 
particular vicinal ways are comprehended in one or other of the ſhorter 27z- 


"74, that arc omitted in the reſt, as well as in the larger and more general 
5 H Iinera. 
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itinera. Having diſpatched ſuch as begun or ended at London, the ; 

next proceeds to thoſe, which begin and end with places not ſo co foes 
and here again he begins with the moſt northerly. The tenth er bein le; 
from the county of Durham to Cheſhire, or the borders of Shropſbire du 
eleventh from Caernar von on the ſea coaſt near Angleſea to Cheſter ; "fm 
the four laſt begin or end with Calleva, which is farther to the ſouth, da 


I apprchend ncarly welt from London. 


IF we take a general view of the ſeveral fermini of the different itinera 
we {hall find them to be, either the very utmoſt ſtations the Romans had * 
theſe roads at that time, ſuch as Bremenium, Blatum Bulgium, Segontinn 
Venta Icenorum, Iſca Dumnoniorum, Regnum, Portus Ritupae, 5 
Dubris, and Portus Lemanis ; or elſe ſome conſiderable places ſituat 
near the point of interſection of one military way with another, ſuch a; Lay. 
dinium, Lindum, Eboracum, Calleva, Iſca, Deva, Urioconium, and ! think 
Glanoventa too; or laſtly theſe termini are ſuch places as ſtand on lome 
principal road, the reſt of the ſtations on which, are continued or compre. 
hended in ſome other zter, ſuch as Praetorium, Luguvallium, Mediolanum 
Muridunum. If Venta Icenorum be of this ſort, the ninth iter is the only 
one that begins from ſuch a place; but J rather believe it to be the utmoſ 
{tation that way, as I have hinted juſt now, and ſhall more fully confirm in 
my account of that ter. | 


Portus 
ed at or 


As for the order of the particular places in each iter; that is directed by 
the courle of the way, as has been hinted before. The conſtruction, if any 
be deſigned that is regular and grammatical, is not ſo obvious. One would 
think the general meaning ſhould be, from or to ſuch a place is ſo many miles, 
Thus A BRAMENIO CORSTOPITVM M. P. XX. is certainly from Bremenium to 
Corſtopitum twenty miles. But how the connection or conſtruction was de- 
ſigned to be continued, I do not well underſtand. For ſometimes the name 
is in the ablative, as Derventione, Verlucione, Cunetione ; ſometimes [think 
in the dative, as CataraFonz *; and ſometimes in the accuſative, as Icianos 
When it is in the ablative, one would think the meaning ſhould be fron 
fuch a place, as it is more expreſſly 4 Bramenio; but when in the dative and 
accuſative, 20 ſuch a place, as it is more fully, ad portum Dubris, and ad por- 
tum Lemanis, and likewiſe ad portum Ritupis*. I ſhall not inſiſt any longer 
on this, but proceed directly to the ſeveral itinera. 


VIII. BEFORE we come to the firſt iter, we have the following account 
given us of the diſtance between the two ports, which were commonly uſed 
at that time in paſling from Gaul into Britain. 

A GESSORIACO DE GALLIIS, RITVPIS IN PORTV BRITANNIARVM. 
STAD. NVMERO. CCCCL. 

But I need add nothing here, to what I have already ſaid with relation to 
this*; nor explain any farther thoſe words in the title of the firſt iter, A LI. 
MITE LE. A VALLO, having on another occaſion ſpoken ſo fully about it". 


a See It. 1, x1v. | 4 Tt. 11, 111, Iv. 
d It. x. © Book 1. c. 1. p. 11, &c. 
It. v. | f Book 1. c. VII. pag. 115. 
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. The firſt rout is from the limit, 
ITER that is, the wall, to Hebberſtow 


IMITE I. E. A VALLO | 
rennen, VSQVE. N. P. fields or Broughton, 1 56 miles. 


CLVI 
A BRAMENIO 8 
CORSTOPITVM M. p. xx or 2 
VINDOMORA M. P. Ix Ebcheſter 
VINOVIA | M. P. XIX Bincheſter 
CATARACTONI M. P,XXII Cataract 
ISVRIVM M. p. XXIV Aldborough 
EBVRACVM. LEG. VI. VICTRIX N. P. XVII Tork | 
DERVENTIONE M.P.VII On Derwent river 
DELGOVITIA M. P. XIII Wighton 
PRAETORIO M. . xxv al.xx11 Hebberſtow-ficlds or Broughton. 


Ix this iter the ſum of the miles prefixed agrees with the particulars. This 
alſo happens in the third, ſeventh, and eighth; but in moſt they differ. 
However where there is ſuch an agreement, there is leſs reaſon to ſuſpect 
any error in the particular numbers. This zter beyond diſpute proceeds along 
that military way, which we call ating ſtreet ; and therefore it is certain, 
that we muſt look for theſe places only on this way, or ſome of its branches. 


Ir is indeed ſurpriſing to obſerve, at how many diſtant places Bremenium 
has been ſet by antiquaries. Sir Robert Sibbald, endeavouring to bring all 
to his country, has removed Bremenium to Paſley about five miles from G/aſgow. 
It has been placed by other authors of learning and skill in antiquity at the 
ſeveral Brantons in Northumberland, Cumberland and Torkſbire*; and this for 
no other reaſon, that I can perceive, than becauſe the firſt ſyllable in Brame- 
nium or Bremenium, reſembles the firſt in Branton or Brampton. But as we 
have ſeveral other towns of this name®, it ſeems more probable that Bram 
or Bran has had ſome common ſignification, and the termination town or 
ton been annexed to it. Riecheſter in Readſdale in the county of Nor! hum- 
berland muſt, I think, undoubtedly have been Bremenium*®, It ſtands directly 
on the military way called Matling ſtreet, along which this iter procceds. 
The noble altar with the curious inſcription on it that was found here“, in 
which expreſs mention is made of Bremenium, was the firſt motive that in- 
clined Cambden to believe this ſtation to be it. It is now at Conington, 
where I have ſeen it; and the whole of it is ſtill very legible. It appears to 
me altogether improbable, that this altar ſhould have been removed from any 
other place to Riecheſter; and yet the learned Dr. Gale ſeems to think (if I 
miſtake him not) that an altar found at Lowther in Weſtmorland had been 
originally erected at Branton on Bramiſh in Northumberland; adding, that 
* when the Romans abandoned the frontiers of the empire, they ſeem to 
have taken theſe monuments along with them *.” But I ſee no reaſon for 
this opinion; nor do] think that the Romans uſually carried off their altars, 
and other monuments, when they were obliged to retire. The vaſt number 


of theſe that have been found at Riſing ham, and Riecheſter, and in Scotland, 
theſe 


* See Gale p.6. Camb. p. 63. and others. though he himſelf writes it Bremenium, p.6. In 
Thus awe have Bramton Brion, the antient ſeat Ptolemy it is Bee tor, and Bremenium iz Raven- 

o the Harley's, in the borders of Herefordſhire ; nas p. 148. edit Gal. ad fin. Ant. It. The inſcription 
rampton not far from Wroxeter in Shropſhire; referred to immediately after has it Bremenium, 


beſides the Bramptons mentioned in the text. Which has turned the ſcales with me, and determined 
"th Bran or Bron I think ſgnifies a hill or mountain me to write it always Bremenium. 
ebe Welſh tongue. Northumberland, N. xcv. 


F This name is ſometimes urit Bremenium, and * Poſt retractum limitem Romani monumenta 
Bri eee Bramenium by good antiquaries. It is etiam hujuſmodi ſecum retraxiſſe videntur. Ant. 
amemum in Gale's edition of the Itinerary, Itin. p. 6, 7, 8. 
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theſe advanced ſtations, from whence they were often obliged to rett 


f cat, 
fully to prove the contrary. Nor does it appear that many were carried ca 
when the Romans finally left this iſland. And as for the doQor's opinie 


concerning Bremenium's being at Branton on Bremiſh water, 1 am 
he would have diſcarded it, if he had ever had an opportunity of yi 
place, where there are not the leaſt remains of Roman antiquity, 

plainly ſhewn, that the inſcription found at Lowther is to be othe 
and corrected, than the doctor would have it, and that there never has been 
any thing of Bramenium in it *, The ſame learned gentleman makes another 
objection againſt Rzecheſter's being Bremenium, or rather urges another at u- 


perſuaded 
ewing the 
I have al 
rwiſe read 


ment in favour of Branton on Bremiſh*%. © Unleſs (ſays he) we ſeek for 


« Bramenium in this place, we cannot allow the authority of the anonymoy, 
« Ravennas, who places it beyond the Coquet; nor of Ptolemy, who places 
« jt beyond the Al/ne.” To this it may be anſwered, that if the anonymous 
Ravennas places Bremenium north of Coquet, he at the ſame time places 
Coquet north of Alnwick or Alne; which ſhews how little he is to be relied 
on here, or elſe that he is miſtaken by his interpreter ©. Beſides Riecheſter 
lies ncar as far welt, as the head of Coquet. And as Ptolemy begins just 
hereabout to confound the welt with the north, or to miſtake the one for 
the other; ſo it is poſſible, that this other later author may have done the 
ſame in this caſe. The doctor ſays Ptolemy places Bremenium beyond Alauna, 
which he takes to be Alne that runs by Alnwick, but I believe it to be Tees 
And it is true, that according to Ptolemy, Bremenium is not only more to 
the north than Tweed, that is, the mouth of it; but even than almoſt all the 
caſtcrn coaſt of Scotland. But this is owing to one general error, which when 
rectificd, will reſtore Bremenium to its due ſituation. If Scotland be ſet north 
and ſouth with reſpect to its length, inſtead of eaſt and weſt; Alauni oftia, 
Vedrae oſtia, and Bremenium will be with great exactneſs in Ptolemy, 28 
Twedmouth, Tinmouth, and Riecheſter are in fact, according to the beſt com- 
putation I am able to make. So that I cannot but look on Prolemy's au- 
thority to be on our ſide; and if Bremenium be fixed here, every thing relating 
to the reſt of this t er goes on with a great deal of eaſe and exactneſs. 


BEFORE I ſpeak of Corſtopitum (the ſecond place mentioned in this iter 
I ſhall take a little notice of the military way, and of two or three Roman 
ſtations or forts, waich arc near to it, though I believe not named in any 
antient authors, and particularly not in the Itinerary. Elſdon and Green cheſters 
arc on the caſt ſide of Watling ſtreet ; the latter not one, and the former 
above two miles from it. A branch of a military way ſeems to have gone 
from Elſdon through Green cheſters to Watling ſtreet, paſſing by Eliſbau, and 
falling near Blaikhope on Watling ſtreet, at a large angle not much ſhort of a 
right one. But as theſe two places are both off the way, and perhaps have 
never been properly ſtations, but the one an encampment, and the other an 


exploratory fort; it is no wonder, that they are not at all mentioned in the 


Itinerary. 


THERE is more difficulty in accounting for Riſinghams being paſled over 
in ſilence. That grand military way, which is viſible for almoſt the whole 
ſpace between Riecheſter and Riſingham, paſſes within leſs than a quarter of 
mile of the fort, and muſt have been nearer to the town; and no doubt 2 
branch has gone off to the town and the fort. So that its being off the way 
can ſcarce be the reaſon of its being omitted. Some have ſuppoſed that it 
was not built, or elſe had been abandoned in the reign of the Antonines. 


That it was in being in the time of the Antonines, is plain _ - 
inſcri 


* See Weſtmorland, N. 11. andobſervations. lemaeo, qui trans Alaunum [Alnewick] ilud ſtaut 
» Certe niſi ad Bramton Bremenium hoc inda- fatisfaciamus. 

gemus, nullo modo anonymo Ravennati, qui Bre- © See the Eſſay on this author. 

menium ultra Coquedam fluy. [Coquer] nec Pro- 4 See Eſſay on y, chap. 1. 
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. there expreſſly mentioning the name of Aurelius Antoninus“. 
1 un one * philoſopher, and the ſtation be neglected before 
the reign of Caracalla, if we ſuppole him to be the author of the [tmerary. 
And this opinion 1s favoured by an imperfect inſcription found at this place, 
from whence it appcars, that ſomewhat had been repaired, which had gone to 
ruin through age r. And the great remains, yet ſo conſpicuous, argue for its 
having been long and late poſſeſſed by the Romans. Poſlibly Riſingham might 
be looked on as too near to Riecheſter, to make it another manſion in this 
rout; for they are but about eight meaſured miles diſtant. And though two 

laces are ſometimes ſet down in the ſame ter, which are at no greater di- 
tance; yet other circumſtances might render this proper at one place, and 
not ſo at another. | 


CorsToPITUM® is the next place that occurs in this iter, and is reckoned Conxsroptreu 
at twenty miles diſtance from Bremenium. And at a proper diſtance enough 
from the ſtation at Rzecheſter we have that at Corbridge for our Corſtopitum. 
Upon actual menſuration it was found two meaſured miles more than this 
number; yet the ſuppoſition, that the Itinerary miles are Roman horizontal, 
adjuſts this matter at once. The ſtation has been about a quarter, or half a 
mile, welt from the preſent town. It is now almoſt intirely levelled. Bur 
abundance of medals, inſcriptions, and other Roman antiquities haye been 
found at this place. And not long ago a fine medal of Hadrian was thrown 
up by the plough, which is now in the hands of a perſon, who lives not far 
from the place. Pieces of Roman bricks and pots were lying every where 
on the ſurface of the ground in tillage, when I was on the ſpot. And ſeveral 
of the Roman ſtones are yet remaining at Corbridge, an account of which 
may be ſcen in the collection. There has been a Roman bridge over the 
Tine juſt at the ſtation, ſome veſtiges of which may be ſeen ; the bridge at the 
preſent town is modern. Matling ſtreet, which ſtill continues viſible, has 
gone directly up to this ſtation, as I plainly diſcovercd, when I examined it 
on the ſpot. The place, where the ſtation has been, is called Corbow and 
Colceſter; and according to the account I had, when I was there, Corbow is 
a ſmall ſpace included in Colceſter which contains ſeveral acres. It is probable 
that the former has been the ſtation, or perhaps the praetorium only, and the 
latter both ſtation and town. I am much of opinion that the names have been 
Corceſter, and Corbrugh. Dr. Todd in the Philoſophical Tranſattions* ſuppoſes the 
name Colceſter to have been originally Herculceſter, i. e. Caſtra Herculis. What 
led him to this opinion, is the altar found here with the Greek inſcription on it, 
by which it appears to have been dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules. The ſame 
learned doctor alſo obſerves, that Corbridge was called in the charter of 
Henry the firſt Colbruge and Colburgh. But I rather incline to think, that 
Corburgh has been the name, next to the Roman Corſtopitum. Dr. Gale 
ſcems to have taken Rutcheſter (on the wall) for Corſtopitum. But I can- 
not caſily imagine what ſhould have induced him to this, except his having 
placed Bremenium at Branton on Bremiſh water; for there is no military 
way paſſes by Rutcheſter, excepting that which accompanics the wall. And 
1 obſcrye, that in the map prefixed to the doctor's book, Corſtopitum is made 
to be Corbridge. I therefore think that as Corſtopitum has been generally, 


ſo 
* Northumberland N. Lxxxvri. robridge by Hoveden, and Cure by Huntingdon, 
: Northumberland N. LxXXIX. which ma) ſr to favour its being the Kupia or Koeice 


| rſtopitum in the edition of H. Surita (as mentioned by Ptolemy. But it is very poſſible, that 
Cambden, P. 1085 informs us) is CR 2 all theſe 4 have riſe from the feſt ſyllable in 
Pr. Gale's MSS. it was Coriſo ito, and Corioſo- the antient one of Corſtopitum; or it ma be from 
pito in another. The learned doctor ſuppoſes the a ſuppoſition that Corſtopirum was the ſame with 
_— to be taken from the Coriſopitenſes iz Gaul. Ly Curia. Some learned antiquaries de- 
"” py f. 9. Corioſopitum civitas erat in Gallia rive the name from cohortis oppidum. 
Gan, men tertia, quae et ſcribitur Coriſopitum. N. 330. 
bden obſerves, that Corbridge is called Co- Anton. Itin. p. 4- 


5 I 


V1iNDOMORA. 
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ſo it is very juſtly placed at the ſtation near Corbridge. This ſtation le 
to have been abandoned before the writing of the Notitia, for it ig 0 
mentioned there. And this is farther confirmed by there being no wor 
conſpicuous remains. This place has generally been taken for Prolen c 
Curia Otadenorum, becauſe there ſeems to be ſome affinity between the n E 
and becauſe the Otadeni muſt certainly be placed hereabouts. But I mut 
beg leave to differ in my opinion concerning this matter, and to concly, 
that as Cor/topitum and Curia are different names, ſo they were altogether 
differcnt placcs. 


THE military way having croſſed the Tine proceeds towards Ebeleſer 
About half a mile north from Wittonſtall is a remarkable turn in it, and 
at this turn an exploratory fort of above thirty yards ſquare. The ſituation 
of it is high, and the proſpect very large; and near it is a tumulus, which 
I found to conſiſt moſtly of ſtones, covered with green turf. We ftill or. 
tinuc to be very ſure of our military way, which next guides us to the tz 
tion at Ebcheſter, about two miles diſtant from Wittonſtall. 


THE next ſtation in this iter is Vindomora, nine miles diſtant from (yr. 


ſtopitum according to the Itinerary. And this next ſtation at Ebcheſter, i 


diſtant from Corbridge about ſeven computed miles, and near ten meaſured, 
as was found on actual menſuration with a chain. This therefore is ng 
doubt Vindomora. And here again (as in almoſt all caſes) the Roman miles 
fall ſhort in number of our Engliſh meaſured, almoſt one in ten, which con. 
firms the Roman to be horizontal. The ramparts of the ſtation at Ebcheſer 
are ſtill very viſible, and the church and part of the town ſtand within the 
old ſtation. The people told me of two or three load of burnt aſhes found 
here, with ſome large bones and teeth. The Roman inſcriptions and monu- 
ments that have been found here, may be ſeen in the collection. Dr. Gal 
ſecms to think, that Vindolana, and Vindolande in Ravennas, are the ſame 
with YVindomora in the Itinerary; and then from the affinity of the ſound, 
concludes Dolande to be it *®. But I believe the name is Dotland, and thisis 
rather too near Corſtopitum, even though we ſhould prefer the copy that 
has five miles for the diſtance, inſtead of nine. But to wave theſe ſmaller 
matters, it is certain that Vindomora and Vindolana are two different places, 
and that Dotland can ncither be the one nor the other; for this is quite 
off the military way, and there is no appearance of Roman antiquity here, 
As for Cambden's opinion of Vindomora being Walls-end, and Vindolale 
being the ſame, it is needleſs to confute it, or to add any thing more on 
this head. About five computed, and ſix meaſured miles and a half more along 
the ſame military way, which is ſtill very certain, and often very grand, 
bring us to the large and remarkable ſtation at Lancheſter, which is not 
mentioned in this iter. The true reaſons of which ſilence I take to be theſe; 
that it is too nigh the laſt ſtation to finiſh the day's march here, and that it 
belongs to another iter, which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in its proper place, 
does begin at this ſtation *. I believe that when a ſtation happens to be at the 
point of interſection of two military ways, each of which has an iter on i, 


this ſtation is ſometimes looked on as belonging only to one of theſe ztmers : 
though when ſuch a ſtation is a ferminus, it ſeems to be frequently reckone 


to ſeveral, as Urzoconium, Calleva, Londinium, &c. If then this at 2 
appears to be Glanoventa, and ſo mentioned at the beginning of the ten 


zter ;, we need not wonder, that it ſhould be paſſed over here. Nor need 


we ſuppoſe, with ſome excellent antiquaries, that it was in ruins _ = 
doned in the Antonines time; and not rebuilt till the reign of Cordian 


laſt of that name. The town and ſtation appear to me to have _ 


Anton. Itin. p. 10. © Durham N. x1, x11. and the obſervation. 


v See iter x. 
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derable, that I know not how to think they at any time have been 
ry _ — a publick building or two might go to ruin and need to 
he died as they appear to have been by inſcriptions. I know no tation 
= = likely than this to have been mentioned both in the Notitia and the 


Itinerary, and this I believe to have been the caſe. 


Tax next ſtation which occurs in this iter is Vinovia, at the diſtance of Vixov1a. 


nineteen miles from Vindomora. And the next conſiderable ſtation, which 
appears on this way, and at a due diſtance, is that at Bincheſter near Biſbop 
Aukland, And here too the number of Engliſb meaſured miles excccds the 
number of Roman; though the number of Ang/zſh computed miles, which 
is fourteen, falls ſhort of it in the uſual proportion. Prolemy reckons this 
among the more conſiderable cities, and calls it Ovutiyrorioy, though he has 
ſet it a great deal out of its place. The ſtation has been large, and nearly 
equal to that at Lancheſter. The river makes a remarkable turn, and ſo hap- 
ens to run almoſt caſt and weſt, and to lie nearly ſouth from the ſtation ; 
though Bincheſter be in the general on the ſouth ſide of the river. The 
out-buildings, as uſual, have been between the ſtation and the river, or to the 
ſouth-weſt of the ſtation. Dr. Hunter told me, he had obſerved a military 
way going off from Watling ſtreet near this place, which he ſuppoſed went 
to Cheſter on the ſtreet between Durham and Newcaſtle. He traced it to 
Branſpeth park, but could find it no farther, | 


Ar Bincheſter our military way makes a large turn, and diſappears a little 
near the town of Bzſhop Aukland, but ſoon ſhews itſelf again very remark- 
ably by its elevation and ruinous pavement, and conducts us directly to 
Thornborough near Cataract bridge; where the gencral agreement of anti- 
quaries, the affinity of name, the plain and viſible parting of the grand way 
into two very large and conſiderable branches, the ſure evidences of a Ro- 
man ſtation and town, with the accurately due diſtance on both ſides of the 
ſame way, do all concur to render us certain. 


CATARACTONI, Thus it is in all the three itinera (the firſt, ſecond, and 
fifth) where it is mentioned. Prolemy has Katvppaxlonor and Ravennas Ca- 
tarattonion, retaining the Greek termination. By the Itinerary one would 


CATARACTO! 


ſuppoſe the name to be Cataracto or Cataractonis (for Cataration: ſeems to 


be in the dative) but Cataractonium is generally uſed, and I have choſe to 
comply with cuſtom, when I uſe the word myſelf. The Roman town' and 
ſtation of Cataractonium has been undoubtedly in the fields of Thornborough 
houſes, about half a mile from the bridge, and on the ſouth ſide of the 
water ; for the military way on both ſides points directly to it. Some have 
thought it was at Brugh-hall, the ſcat of Sir Fohn Lawſon ; but this is too 
far diſtant, being above a mile from the river; nor could I ſee or hear of 
the leaſt ſign of a ſtation there. The ſituation at the other place is more 
convenient, and agreeable to the uſual maxims obſerved by the Romans, and 
here it is (and not at. the hall) that the coins called Thornborough pennies 
are ſo frequently found, a few of which were preſented to me, when I was 
at that place. There ſcems to have been a wall or rampart on the ſouth 
bank of the river ; but as the ground has long been in tillage, it is hard to 
trace out the bounds of the ſtation. I obſerved a ſquare field of a proper 
ſituation and ſize for a fort, the incloſure of which appeared to be greater 
than ordinary, and the mount of earth on which the hedge ſtood very much 
reſembled a rampart. Stones have been dug up here, and ruins of walls and 
houſes diſcovered all over the ground. I did not perceive, or hear of any 
falls of water, nearer than Richmond, which is three miles from Cataract 


bridge; ſo that it may perhaps appear a little hard to account from * 
or 


— x tc In. 


which lay much out of the way, and was not throughly known to them, 


within the compals of a few miles. Prolemy's general error, with reſpect to 
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for the name of Cataractonium, though T hornborough ſtands higher 
water, and a little ncarer the falls, than Cataract bridge. I obſerved ſ0 

barrows between this and the village called Brunton on the north ogy 
the watcr, and ſome between Brugh-hall and the river on the ſouth fide 1 
it. I was ſhewn the braſs pot found many years ago, full, as is aid #- 
Roman coins; but could not on the ſtricteſt ſearch and enquiry meet with 
any Roman inſcriptions or altars. Thoſe which were diſcovered here are de. 
ſtroyed, or at leaſt not now to be found. As Catarattonium ſeems to have 
been abandoned before the writing of the Notitia, in which it is not men. 
tioned ; ſo this may be the reaſon, why we have no more viſible remains of 
a ſtation or town, that muſt once have been ſo conſiderable. Dr. Gale con. 
cludes it to have been a place of note in Prolemys time from the followins 
reaſon, which I ſhall give in the doctor's own words: © Becauſe he made 
« obſervation there, for he affirms that Cataractonium is 57 diſtant from 
« the acquator, lib. 2. ſynt. cap. 6. And again the ſame Ptolemy in his geo- 
« graphy determines the longeſt day there to be eighteen hours: which yet 
ce are inconſiſtent, and the place ought to be corrected in J. 8. Geogr. where 
« with a certain manuſcript I would read ſeventeen hours, not cighteen *”, 
Thus far the doctor. The longeſt day of ſeventeen hours requires no more latitude 
than fifty four degrees and a half, or fifty four only, according to Ptolemy, 
The latitude of fifty eight degrees has the longeſt day about ſeventeen hours 
and three quarters, and according to Ptolemy © rather a minute or two more 
than eighteen. But KaTvppaxTloriov, Caturattonium, has yn or fifty eight de- 
grees of latitude aſſigned to it by Prolemy in his geography. So that [ 
cannot diſcern any inconſiſtency in Prolemy. His error indeed is manifeſt in 
giving to his Cataractonium about three degrees and a half more latitude, than 
what is juſtly due to it. And I can ſcarce think Prolemy could have been 
ſo far miſtaken about the latitudes in Britain, if he had had the opportunity 
of making any obſervations himſelf. However the doctor's remark is juſt, 
that Cataractonium muſt have been conſiderable in Prolemys time; but! 
think no argument can be drawn from hence, either one way or other, with 
reſpect to the ſituation of Cataractonium: for Ptolemy, as I have faid, is 
miſtaken three or four degrees in his latitude; and alſo places Eboracum, 
Iſurium, and Cataractonium, that is Tork, Aldborough, and Cataract all 
under the ſame meridianꝰ, which is a manifeſt error with reſpect to the lon- 
gitude. The obſervations therefore of the antients with reſpect to this iſland, 


up the 


are far from being ſo accurate, as that one may ſafely argue from them 


the latitude of the places in Britain, might not have prevented our arguing 
from the rclative ſituation and diſtances, if this had been a matter in which 
we could have hoped for much nicety. But here too the argument fails us. 
For according to Ptolemy, Londinium is in the fifty fourth degree of latitude, 
and Catarattonium in the fifty eighth. This difference of four degrees will carry 
us much too far to the north for Cataractonium. But though Prolemy's ob- 
ſervations were not ſo exact, as to afford us any aſſiſtance in fixing this place; 
yet there are other conſiderations, that do it effeQually. I juſt gave the ſum 
of them at the beginning, and ſhall now enlarge a little on them. L have 
no dimenſuration to compare with the diſtance in the Itineraty, becauſc ours 
by the chain was not carried on ſo far, and I do not ſee that Ogilly mea- 
ſured this road. The diſtance in computed miles from Biſbop Aukland to 


Cataract bridge is juſt ſixteen miles. Bincheſter is about half a mile . 


Credas haud ignobile fuiſſe, vel obſcurum, bent, in 1. 8. Geogr. ubi cum 2 alle 
Ptolemaeo vivente, oppidum; ibi utique obſerva- «gov 17, non in legi vellem. Ant. Itin. P. 7%: 
tionem coeleſtem fecit, diſtare enim Cataracto-' Geogr. lib. vn. F 
nium ait ab aequatore partibus Lv11. (lib. 2.Synt. © Ibid. 
cap. 6.) et idem rurſus in geographicis longiſſimum Lib. 11. cap. 3. 
diem xv111. horis aequinoctialibus ibidem defi- * Geogr. lib. 11. Cap. 3. 
git. Quae tamen ſunt govgrra» Corrigique de- 
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| Hand from Cataract bridge, and ſixteen and a half ſuch miles 
chan i ng to the uſual ratio, exactly to xxX11 in the [tinerary. The 
an ber nboroug b implies in it ſomething of an antient fortification, and 
er has doubtleſs ariſen from Cataracto or Cataractonium. 


G to the Itinerary, the grand military way going northward 
444d into 180 large — at Cataractonium, as is evident by com- 
robs the firſt, ſecond, and fifth itinera together. And we have ocular de- 
e Aro that the magnificent military way coming from the ſouth is in 
fact divided juſt at Thornborough into two branches, both of which become 
very conſpicuous, not far from the place. The one goes northward directly 
by Niercebridge to Bincheſter, Ebcheſter, 82 and ſo through Nor- 
thumberland into Scotland; the other paſſes by retabridge to Bowes, and 
then through Weſtmorland and Cumberland to Carliſle, and ſo into Scotland 
on that ſide. The more caſterly branch, that paſſes by Pzercebriage, falls in 
pretty much with the high way, and continues viſible till going ſouthward 
from Piercebridge we come within leſs than a mile of Cataract bridge. Here 
I thought it entered the encloſures, and going to the weſt of the preſent high 
road ſeemed to bend its courſe directly to e though the high 
road is ſo ſtony hereabout, that it is ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
modern from the antient way. The more weſterly branch having paſſed 
Gretabridge in its courſe ſouthward, does alſo coincide with the high way; 
but is very conſpicuous almoſt all the way on Gateley moor, where it leaves 
2 tumulus on the caſt ſide, and an exploratory fort on the weſt. This branch 
has generally been thought to ſtrike in to the other branch about two or 
three miles north from Cataract bridge; the preſent high way does ſo in fact, 
and this no doubt has occaſioned the miſtake. For the Roman way, after 
the modern has left it, proceeds, as near as I could judge, directly to Thorn- 
borough, ſtill continuing large and conſpicuous. The diſtance here between 
the two military ways is not ſo great, as the diſtance of this part from Thorny- 
borough ; ſo that there cannot have been a right angle at the point of inter- 
ſection, unleſs the directions have been changed ſoon after parting, or that 
they have not parted juſt at the place; neither of which appear probable to me. 
Both the branches become obſcure before they reach T hornborough, but I 
believe it to be very certain, that they have united at this very place, or near 
it (perhaps at the bridge, or juſt on the north ſide of the river) and that this 
muſt be the Cataracto of the Itinerary, agreeably to the general conſent of 
antiquaries ; which makes me the more wonder, that a late ingenious au- 
thor * ſhould differ from them. After the military way has left Thornborough 
near Cataract bridge, it is ſomewhat obſcure, whilſt it paſſes for a ſhort ſpace 
through ſome encloſures, and by what I took to be a large tumulus. But 
this ſhort obſcurity is abundantly compenſated by the diſtin and grand ap- 
pearance of it afterwards for ſeveral miles together. The ſight of it has 
oft been an entertainment to me, as I trayelled that road. Dr. Gale ob- 
ſerves that “ not far from Wath it receives another military way, which 
coming from Brugh near Bainbridge deſcends to Thornborough by Noſter- 
Held; where the ditches of a Roman encampment are yet very viſible * ”. 
Before we come to the Salutation the Roman way and the preſent high road 
part. Here the name of High ſtreet is given to the Roman way, as alſo in 
Lincolnſhire. This confirms the conjecture, that the ſame name, now applied 
in ſome counties to all public roads, owes its original to the elevated ways of 
the Romans. The Roman way, or the High ſtreet, lying to the weſt of the com- 


mon road, is the more dirc& road of the two, the other fetching a compals. 
For 


: * Salmon in hit New Survey of England. field; ubi hodièque cernuntur caſtra aeſtiva Ro- 
1 on procul a Wath viculo, via m aliam mi- manorum, foſſis adhuc ſatis conſpicuis. Anton. 
N adoptat, quae a Burgo, Brugh prope Bain- Itin. p. 13. | 

Lage, deſcendit ad Thornborough juxta Noſter- 
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For what reaſon the preſent road takes this turn, is not fo eaſy to con Q : 
Perhaps this is looked on as the better coach-way. There are WF 905 
ſtones here ſet up at equal diſtances on the High ſtreet, or Romay 
Mr. Gale ordered the diſtances to be meaſured, and found them 
as I remember leſs than a Roman mile. The ſtones are not at 
like milliary pillars; and yet it is juſtly ſuppoied that they have be 
with ſome deſign, though what, is hard to determine. There are leve 
barrows or tumuli on a common or moor about three or four miles nar 
from Boroughbridge. Somewhat farther to the fouth the Roman road be 
the high way, and keeping on the caſt ſide of it enters the encloſures, ar 
ing directly to Alaborongh ncar Boroughbridge. The Roman road is viſible 
afterwards as it croſſes a lane. The old bridge is ſaid to have ſtood "Fay 
down the river, than the preſent. I am apt to think the Roman Way ha 
croſſed at the old bridge (to which it ſeems to point) and that the Roman brid 
is meant by the o bridge, or however has ſtood in the ſame place. The j,. 
man way has gone on the eaſt or north caſt fide of the church at Kirjy 
hill. 


— — 


large 
Way, 
equal, by 
all ſhapeg 
en Placeg 
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Turf diſtance between Cataract bridge and Boronghbridge is eighteen 
computed miles. And the diſtance between T hornborough and Aldborough 
muſt be very much the ſame. This again ſuits with the greateſt exactneſß the 
diſtance of twenty four miles in the 1tznerary between Iſurium and Cataratty. 
nium. Ogilby has not given us the dimenſuration of this diſtance, fo that we 
can make no computation here between meaſured miles and thoſe of the 
Itinerary; nor does it ſeem very needful. All manner of evidence as well 
as authority conſpire to fix Iſurium here. For beſide what has been hinted 
at already, a great part of the antient name Iſurium is retained in the preſent 
name of the river Cre which runs by Al/dborough*. In the fifth iter it i 
ISVBRIGANTVM, contracted no doubt for 1$VRIVM BRIGANTVM. By this it 
appears that Iſurium was once very probably the capital of the Brigantes, 
and this agrees well with Alaborough. The whole circuit is about two mile, 
and is longer from eaſt to weſt than from ſouth to north, though the ramparts 
have not been exactly directed to the cardinal points. The ramparts, as ſome 
people ſaid, had been about five yards thick; though in one place the thick- 
neſs did not meaſure above two yards, but here they affirmed it to be imperfect, 
The remains of Roman antiquities are very conſiderable. Beſides the 
at the end of the church, and the inſcriprion now at Boroughbridge ] ob- 
ſerved ſeveral Roman ſtones in the church. One at the weſt end has the figure 
of the ſun upon it, and a uſual bordering two inches broad. Others had mor- 
toiſcs in them, and ſuch cavitics as a learned antiquary ſuppoſes were for taking 
hold of the ſtone in order to raiſe it by a proper machine. Such ſtones are 
alſo to be ſeen at Boroughbridge, in the ſame garden wall, where the inſctip- 
tion is. There was alſo another ſtone on the north ſide of the church near 
the ground, which had ſome ſculpture on it. It ſeemed to be the figure of 2 
tree, or of the branch of a tree, but was not compleat. There was allo a 
ſtone aboye the door of a houſe lately built, with a figure upon it like leaves 
infolding pine-apples, but whether Roman or not I could not tell. Several 
coins are found here, called A/dborough half pennies. I purchaſed ſeveral 
when I was there. At CataratFonium the coins were called Thornborough 
penntes; at Pierce bridge, Toft pieces; and in other places, by I know not how 
many other names. Beſides the teſſellated pavement, that I took a draugit 
of, they told me of another of a different form, which then could not be 
come at. The piece of pavement I ſaw was about two yards broad, and the 
line of its length is oblique to the line of the wall of the city, making with 


it, as near as I could gueſs, an angle of about forty five degrees. It 1s 2 0 
8 | 22 . 


Pr. Gale obſerves that is in the Britiſh tongue | mountains where it roſe, afterwards rum through 
ſigniſies low, and ſeems to think that the reaſon plainer and lower grounds. Anton. Itin. p. 15: 
of the name is, that the river, having left the d Yorkſhire N. vi, VII. 
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| mpart. Perhaps it has becn a walk belonging to the i! 
from the 1 Lon wy 3 in the Notitia, and yet tome of the coins | 
2 it was in being at the time of the Notitia, at leaſt there muſt 
are 1 * n no garriſon in it. Before I leave this place, I will only add, that I 
have Pas: «times wiſhed to have the whole diſtance between T hornborongh and 
ee h carefully meaſured with a chain. We are here ſo very ſure both 
of the 15 and the ſtations, and the ground is in the main ſo level, and the 

o direct; that I cannot but think it the propereſt part I know, for de- 
werber the proportion of Roman Itinerary miles to our own computed 


and meaſured. 


— 
— 
— 


1 was aſſured that the military way leading from Aldborough to Tork was 
very viſible near Aldborough. But it muſt afterwards alſo, as well as here, 
either lic quite off from the preſent poſt road, or elſe be. ruined and ſunk, 
for it is rarely diſcernible in it. I ſaw what I took to be a tumulus, about 
a mile or two from 7ork; but no other evidence. If the military way could 
be traced out near this city, one might by the tendency of it be perhaps di- 
rected to the place of the ſtation. I was thinking that the inſcription in Al/ 
ſamts church, and the fitneſs of the ſituation, might lead one to imagine 10 
chat the ſtation had been near North ſtreet, not far from the river; but this (| 
ic uncertain. I think the Itinerary by making Calcaria only nine miles from 4 

| Eboracum, and Iſurium ſeventeen *, furniſhes a ſtrong argument to ſhew that | 
8 the ſtation at Tork has been nearer to Tadcaſter, and farther from Aldborough, 
8 than the center of the preſent city: for from Boroughbridge to Tork they i 
reckon twelve miles, ſometimes thirteen, and from = pry (though this þ 
is rather ncarer 7ork) the ſame ; and eight from Tork to Tadcaſter; in all | 4 
twenty, for the diſtance between Aldborough and Taacaſter. According to gil 
Ogilby, as I take it, there are twenty ſeven or twenty eight meaſured miles | 1 
(if we enter into the middle of the city of Tork) from Aldborough to Tad- 
caſter, which again exceeds the number of miles in the Itinerary, for there 
it is but twenty ſix from Iſurium to Calcaria. The gencral number both of 
computed and meaſured miles anſwer in the uſual proportion, with great 
exactneſs, to the general number in the Itinerary. And the ſmall diſpropor- 
tion in the ſubdiviſion is eaſily accounted for, by ſuppoſing the Roman ſtation 
to have been half a mile nearer to Tadcaſter, than that part of Tork from 
whence our modern computation. begins. But as Calcaria is not in this iter, 
I ſhall take no farther notice of it at preſent. 


— — — — —z 


EBURAcun, or Eboracum as it is more uſually written“, is univerſally and EpvRacva. 
7 very juſtly agreed to be Tork; and there is no doubt but the one name has 
a by gradual changes ariſen from the other, though now they appear ſo different. 
W The antient Roman monuments, that have been diſcovered here, are inſerted 
in the collection, and explained in the obſervations; where alſo ſome ſhort 
account is given of this Roman city. | 


IT is evident and univerſally agreed, that the military way muſt have gone 
out from Tork towards the eaſt or ſouth-caſt. But it is ſtrange that neither 
tradition, nor remains, nor other evidences have hitherto been ſufficient to 
aſcertain the particular tract of it. I think we may ſafely conclude from the 
name Der ventio, that the next ſtation muſt have ſtood on the Derwent. And 

this is much confirmed by the diſtance of this river from Tor“; for it is com- 
putcd juſt five miles from Tor to Kexby bridge, where the high way to Wighton 
croſſes the Derwent. And this number of computed miles anſwers, as nearly 
3 we can come, to ſeven in the Itinerary. It is reckoned juſt fifteen to 
| UN, which I take to be Delgovitia; which general number anſwers with 
the utmoſt cxactnels to twenty in the [tinerary, the diſtance between Ebora- 
cum and Delgovitia. And this general diſtance of fifteen cannot be better 

| divided 


* It, u. d See Yorkſhire inſcriptions N. x. 
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DELGOVvITIA. 


mediately, that this military way has met at the Humber with the othcr com- 
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divided in even numbers proportionably to the numbers in the Itinergy 
than into five and ten. 5 


WHERE ever the military way from Tork has croſſed this river, and m 
that from Miebton, there I doubt not the ſtation Derventio has been. The 
ground ncar Kexby, where the high road croſſes the Derwent, on the vet 
ſide of the river, ſeemed proper enough for a ſtation; but the certain diſco. 
very of the courſe of the military way would be deciſive. 


Wuen I rode from Wighton to Tork in queſt of a military way, I ob. 
ſerved near Barneby on the moor about eight miles from Tork ſomewhat ve 
like a Roman way. This coincides with the high way that leads to a bridge, 
I think near Alaby. I was told afterwards, that this raiſed way was modern . 
but 1 know not, how far the truth of this information can be relieq Fay 
Some of the lanes when we came near Tork looked pretty ſtraight ; but 5 
own, I received no great ſatisfaction either from my inſpection or enquiries 
as to the military way that muſt have gone to VMighton. I ſhall ſhey im. 


AQ WI an Gu ans hh os .. c<4ac6 a 


ing from Lincoln. And here I find there will be a turn made in this caſterly 
road, correſpondent to that in the weſterly, the one turn being made near 
Ilighiton on the eaſt fide, and the other near Aberford on the weſtern; which 
two places are almoſt equidiſtant both from Tork and Lincoln. And the 
lines drawn from Lincoln to Aberford, and Wighton, and from thence to 
Zork, will form ſomewhat of a regular figure. Bur if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
military way to go by Aldly, and place Derventio there, we ſhall both diſ- 
figure the lines, and diſorder the diſtances. And I can ſee no reaſon for 
pitching on Aldly, except it be, that the name ſeems to imply ſomewhat of 
antiquity in itz which is but a very ſlender foundation. 


THE exact diſtance, the general conſent of antiquaries, together with the 
plauſible affinity of name, and ſhew of antiquity, encourage me to fix De. 
govitia at Wighton. The town is pretty large, at leaſt ſo large, as that a 
Roman ſtation might eaſily be buried in it. At this place there is a brook 
or rivulet, which runs by the town, but no large river near it. I did not 
diſcover any certain viſible remains of the ramparts and ditches of a Roman 
fort; but I ſaw in the pavement of the entry at an inn ſome ſtones, very 
like the uſual Roman milſtones. I obſerved alſo a tumulus, or exploratory 
mount, in a field near the mill called the Hall cloſe. The people think there 
has been ſome building here, and the church is juſt by this field. There were 
alſo ſome trenches here, but theſe I believe have been for the water belong- 
ing to the mill. However upon the whole I believe the ſtation has been 
hereabout. Godmanham (or Goodmadam as the people commonly call it) is 
half a mile from Mighton, and the little brook that runs by Mighton comes 
from hence. But J ſee little here to favour the opinion of a late ingenious 
author *, who chuſes rather to fix the ſtation here, than at Wighton, I be 
lieve indeed, that if the line of the military way was to be drawn out from 
the ſouth ſide of the Humber, it would rather point and lead to Godmar- 
ham, than Mighton. This courſe carries it (as has been faid) to the eaſt of 
the preſent road, and makes it to turn along ſome riſing grounds and the de. 
clivities of hills, which is frequently to be ſeen in Roman ways. But the 
leaſt turn would bring it to Mighton; and it is a matter of no great 1mpot- 
tance, whether we fix the ſtation at the one place or the other. 


PATRINGTON has been generally (I think univerſally) ſuppoſed to be 
Praetorium, the terminus ad quem of this iter. But I never heard of any 
remains, or of a proper ſituation at Patrington; nor of any appearance of a 
military way leading to it. Beſides the diſtance from Mighton is * 


Mr. Salmon's New Survey, p. 5 80. 
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miles in the Itinerary. I believe a diſtant affinity of 
— 1 — firſt, into this Se. and others have followed him 
pres t any farther enquiry. But I am ſtrongly inclined to place Practorium 
2 Ws remarkably grand and conſpicuous way, which leads from Lincoln to 
Wintringham If this part of the iter docs not take that courſe, we have none 
at all on that road. And though there are yet ſome viſible remains of Ro- 
man ways, on which no iter proceeds ; yet this way has ſo much of the an- 
tient form, and is ſtill ſo magnificent, that | know not how to think, that 
for ſo long a ſpace there ſhould not be one Itinerary ſtation upon it. We 
have a very good account of this military way in the Philoſophical . ranſac- 
tions drawn up by Mr. De la Pryme. I think it proper to give an abridge- 
ment of that account here, both becauſe it may help us in lettling Practo- 
rium, and becauſe this is the only proper opportunity for delcribing this Ro- 
man way, which ſo well deſerves a place in this book. 


Hr obſerves “ that it bears the name of High ſtreet and runs almoſt di- 
« realy in a right line from Lincoln to the Humber.“ He farther remarks, 
« that where it paſſes over the plain heath, it conſiſts only of earth caſt up“ 
rperhaps mixed with gravel as it 1s in other inſtances] “ but through the 
« woods” [and I ſuppoſe alſo through the boggs and wet grounds] © it is 
*« payed with great ſtones ſet edge ways, which cauſeway it yet very viſible 
in many places. The cauſeway is ſeven yards broad. The ftreer runs by 
« Hebberſtow fields, in which fields not far off the ſtreet, is the foundation 
« of many Roman buildings, as appears from their tile found here. Tradi- 
« tion alſo ſays, that there has been a city and caſtle here. Here are two 
« ſprings, one of which is called Julians ſtony well, and the other Caſtleton 
« well. Roman coins arc alſo found here. About a mile farther north, on 
e the welt ſide of the ſtreet, on a great plane, are viſible foundations of an- 
© other old town, though now neither houſe, tree, nor cloſe to be ſcen be- 
« longing to it. This gentleman found the veſtigia of a hundred buildings 

there, and of four or five ſtreets, and not far from it is a place called 
« Kirkgarth. Tradition calls this place Gainſtrop. About a mile or two 
hence the ſtreet runs through Scawby wood, where it is all paved, and 
from thence cloſe by Broughton town end, by a hill which this gentleman 
took to be a barrow, and from thence conjectures the name to be Barrow- 
* ton. He adds that he has found Roman bricks here, and believes it to be 
* of a Roman original. The cauſeway continuing paved enters on Thornham 
** Moor. Not far from hence is a place called Santon, where there has been 
a great Roman pottery, mentioned by Dr. Lifter. This gentleman found 
ſeveral Roman coins here. The ſtreet entring Appleby lane leads through 
the weſt end of the town, where are Julians Bower, and Troy walls. 
It leaves Roxby half a mile on the weft, and Vinterton, and then about 
three or four miles farther falls into the Humber at Old Wintringham, 
leaving the preſent Mintringham about half a mile to the weſt. At Win- 


terton cliff, according to this author, there have alſo been ſome Roman 
buildings”. 


THE appcarances were probably more conſiderable when this account was 
taken, than they are now. However 1 ſhall beg leave to adjoin, what lately 
occurred to my own obſervation. I rode with much pleaſure along the No- 
man way (which the country people called Ola ſtreet) from Lincoln to Min- 
tringham. It is for a good part of it very grand and conſpicuous, rarely if 


ever interrupted or loſt. I was ſurpriſed to find it ſo very viſible even in the 


incloſures near to Mintrin ham, ſo as that it was eaſy to trace it to the ver 
laſt field, where the old — q 4 


town of Vintringbam has ſtood, and from whence 
2 doubt the antient paſſage over the Humber has been. I obſerved alſo 
three tumuli within two or three miles of Lincoln; one on the caſt ſide of 


5 L the 
N. 203. 
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the way, about a furlong's diſtance from it; and two on the welt ſide, co 

it. 1 alſo ſaw two or three near Spital. But I met with no probable * 
dences of a ſtation, till J came to Hebber/tow fields. The Roman way * 
through theſe fields a mile caſt from the village. Kirton, as the 1e 
whom I enquired told me, was about two miles weſt from theſe 1 
The river Ankom runs near the village of Hebberſtow, and there is a f * 
in theſe fields, from whence a brook riſes, that runs into this river. n 
ſituation is high, and has a pretty good proſpect. The whole of theſe field 
two miles over from ſouth to north, and at the north end of them be waa 
wood. A Roman ſtation might caſily be loſt in ſuch a wood; but * 
inclined to think it has been in the fields, if any where hercabout. Wu 
ſeveral parts where a lation might have been conveniently ſituated, thou 
through long tillage the ramparts and ditch might now be intirely levelled. 
Jobſerved a remarkable turn in the military way in the midſt of theſe fields. 
Such turns are uſually made at rivers or ſtations. This therefore may (on. 
what farther confirm us, that there has been a ſtation here. Broughton is but 
ſeven miles from //7ntrimgham, or ſeventeen from Mighton. The militar 
way goes juſt by it. The preſent village ſtands ſomewhat low, and — 
brook running by the end of it. Dr. Srukeley, from the name, and its beine 
on the military way, ſuppoſes it to have been a ſtation. I think the name 
alone is not ſufficient to ſhew there has been a ſtation here, becauſe we hae 
ſeveral places of ſuch names, and no Roman ſettlements at them. I went tg 
Harby brugh in Cumberland, and Broughton tower in Lancaſhire, but found 
not the leaſt evidences there. If we ſuppoſe Broughton to have been a Ronan 
ſtation, it may poſſibly have been the Praetorium, or the Pracſidium of the 
Notitia, or both, which I ſhall farther conſider preſently. This remarkable 
military way having paſled by Broughton, proceeds in a pretty ſtreight line to- 
wards ///intringham. I have hinted before, that it points to and terminates 
in the field, where Old //intringham has ſtood. In this field they dig up 
foundation-ſtonies, and meet with other certain evidences of antient buildings, 
I doubt not but both this, and Brugh on the north ſide of the Humber, have 
been Roman towns, though neither ſeem to have been mentioned in the If 
nerary. Perhaps the Romans contented themſelves with ſome ſmaller explo- 
ratory forts at the ſides of the river. I think they had no ſtation on the banks 
of the Severn, where they uſually paſſed it, or at leaſt none mentioned in the 
Itinerary. The field towards which the military way bends its courſe, and 
where the old town has ſtood, is about half a mile eaſt from the preſent 
IWintringham. It is called the Eaſt field. But when I fay the military way has 
terminated in this field, I only mean with reſpe& to the ſouth ſide of the Humber; 
for I am perſuaded the way has been continued on the north fide of the 
river from Brugh to Mighton, and fo on to Tork, and that the courſe of this 
firſt iter proceeded upon it. Iobſerved that the line of the way on the louth 
ſide of the Humber pointed directly to Brugh on the north fide, which fill 
continues to be the uſual landing place for the ferry. Brugh is farther up the 
river than Mintringham, and about three miles from it; yet a line drayn 
from the old town of Mintringham to Brugh falls in exactly, as near as I could 
judge, with the line of the Roman way on the ſouth ſide of the river; and 
I believe the military way on the north ſide ' has been continued in much 
the ſame direction. I cannot think they would have laid ſo fine a way to 
the river, if there had not been a frequent paſſage over it here, and a Way 
to proceed on when they were got to the other fide. The Roman Way from 
Tork as far as Wighton, and farther too, is owned to lic even in the direct va 
to Brugh: and cannot think, ſuppoſing it at preſent to be quite loſt for three 
or four miles, that this ſhould create any great difficulty. The country people 
told me, that the road from Brugh to Wighton was very ſtraight. I cannot 
ſay, I found it ſo much ſo, as they repreſented it; and am more inclined 19 
think that the antient Roman road has, for the moſt part, kept upon ſome 
higher ground to the eaſt of the preſent high way from Brugh to Wghto, 
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ome elevated ridges here and there on the caſt ſide of the preſent 
higher grounds, along which I was moſt inclined to think 
he military had lain, but I could not be poſitive. However this ſeems clear, 
the * lame reaſons, for which the publick road to Tork now goes by 
that E were equally ſtrong for the Romans making their way in the ſame 
Wig ; 0 thought for a conſiderable ſpace there was no room for a military 
cour I _ the preſent road and the river, unleſs it had run along the low 
=> oround near the ſide of the river, And the fame objection lies a- 
e on the weſt or ſouthweſt ſide of the preſent road, even after 
— come ©rther on, and are farther from the river; for ſtill the ground on 


that ſide appeared low and marſhy. 


obſerved ſome 
high way, and ſome 


AccorDinG tothe Itinerary there are twenty five miles from Delgovitia 
to Practorium; and therefore there ſhould be, according to our proportion, near 
nincteen of our common computed miles between theſe two places. If we 
tix Deloovitia at Wighton (as it generally has been, and I believe ought to 


be) then from J/ighton to Brugh is ſeven miles, to M intring ham three, to 


Hebberſto ten, but only nine to the neareſt part of the fields. So that from 
Ilghton to the neareſt part of Hebberſto fields, or to the wood beſide them, 
ic ſcarce nineteen miles, including the breadth of the water. From the pre- 
ceding account therefore, I ſee no places which promiſe fo fair upon the 
Whole, as one of theſe, to be Praetorium. And I may add, that on this ſup- 
poſition this ſtation will be at a convenient diſtance from Lincoln, and on 
the grand way leading to or from it; the continuation of which way, and 
the ſtations on it, will be ſeen in the fifth, ſixth, and eighth it inera. But not- 
withſtanding what I have hitherto ſaid, I muſt not omit to obſerve farther, 
that Dr. Cale in his edition has given us a different reading of the number of 
miles here, and let us know in his margin, that both Dr. Bentley's and the 
Oxford copy read xx11 for xxv, at Praeforiuam. This number anſwers 
accurately to ſeventeen computed miles, the diſtance between Y/ighton 
and Broughton. And both Praetorium in the Itinerary, and Praefidium in 
the Notitia, ſuit ſo well the preſent name Broughton, as to leave ſome doubt 
with me, whether both of them ought not to be fixed at this place, upon 
a ſuppoſition either of a change in the name, or that the latter ſtation might have 
riſen out of the former. The moſt material objection againſt it is, that it 
breaks in upon the good agreement between the ſum and particulars of this 
iter. And how much ſtreſs this will bear, I leave others to judge. 


ITER II. The ſecond rout is from 
A VALLO AD PORTVM RIrv- (beyond) the wall to Rich- 
PAS M. P. CCCCLXXXI borough on the Kentiſh coaſt 
481 miles. 
A BLATO BVLGIO | Middleby 
CASTRA EXPLORATORY M M. P. xII al. x Net herby 
LVGVVALLIO M. P. XII Carliſle 
VOREDA M. P. x iv Old Penreth 
BROVONACIS M. P. xIII Kirbythure | 
VERTERIS | NM. P. XIII Brugh under Stanemore 
LAVATRIS M. p. XIV Bowes 
CATARACTONI NI. P. XVI al.xviil Cataract 
ISVRIVM M. P. XXIV Aldborough 
EBVRACVM M. P. XVII Tor 
CALCARIA M. P. IX Tadcaſter 
CAMBODVNO | M. p. XX al. xxx Near Gretland 


MAN VCIO 
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MANVCIO M. P. XV111 al.xx111 Mancheſter 
CONDATE M. P. XVIII Near Northwich 
DEVA LEG. xx. VICT, M. P. XX Cheſter 

BOVIO M. P. x Near J7retton 
MEDIOLANO M. p. XX Near Draiton 
RVTVNIO M. P. XII Near Wem 
VRIOCONIO M. P. xi Wroxeter 
VXACONA M. p. XI Near Sheriff Hales 
PENNOCRVCIO M. p. XII Near the river Penh 
ETOCETO | M. p. XII Mall near Lichfield 
MANDVESSEDO M. P. XVI Manceſter 
VENONIS M. P. XII Cleyceſter 
BENNAVENNA M. P. XVII Near Daventry 
LACTODORO M. P. XII Towceſter 
MAGIOVINTO * M. P. XVII Fenny Stratford 
DVROCOBRIVIS M. P. XII Dunſtable 
VEROLAMIO NMI. P. xII Hr. Albans 
SVLLONIACIS M. P. 1X Brockley hills 
LONDINIO M. P. XII London 
NOVIOMAGO M. P. x Woodcote near Croydon 
VAGNIACIS M. P. XVIIL Northfleet 
DVROBRIVIS M. P. 1X Rocheſter 
DVROLEVO M. P. xVI al. xII Milton 
DVROVERNO M. P. XII al,xvI Canterbury 

AD PORTVM RITVPIS M. P. XII Richborough 


THIS is a long and winding iter, and both begins and ends with a boun- 
dary. It goes by Carliſie to Tork, from thence to Cheſter, and from Cheſter 
to London. The firſt circumſtance which offcrs is ſomewhat diſcouraging 


and that is the diſagreement between the ſum of the miles ſet at the head of 


the iter, and the amount of the particulars contained in it; the former is 
four hundred and eighty one, the latter comes to five hundred and four 25 
I ſum them up, though Dr. Cale makes it five hundred and five. Here the 
amount of the particulars exceeds the ſum total in the 1tznerary by twenty 
three or twenty four. This gave me ſome ſuſpicion, that the twenty four 
miles beyond the wall, from Blatum Bulgium to Luguvallium, might be 
wholly omitted in the ſum total prefixed. But of this there can be no cer- 
tainty. If we ſuppoſe the error is ſomewhere ſcattered among the particulars; 
we ſhould then rather leſſen the numbers in the particulars, than enlarge and 
encreaſe them; and yet on trial I find it abſolutely neceſſary to add, rather 
than ſubtract. i | 


Tris ſecond iter contains the moſt names of tations that fall within the 
compaſs of the northern counties of England. And by what I have added 
at the end of the diſcourſe concerning the ſtations per lineam valli, I have 
anticipated in good meaſure what I had to ſay here; for I have there ſhewn 
that Blatum Bulgium, Caſtra exploratorum, and Luguvallium ad vallun, 
are Middleby, Netherby, and Carliſle, and alſo explained the expreſſions 4 
vallo ad vallum, which ſignify a ſituation near the wall, though not direttly 
upon it. A vallo I think alſo implies a ſituation beyond the wall or north 
from it, ad valium within or on the ſouth ſide of it. Perhaps a Blato Bulgio 
(if Dr. Gale's correction be right) may ſignify the town beyond the broad fit. 


BLATUM 


' ® Perhaps Durocobrivis Magiovinto. © Anton, Itin. p. 34- 
d L.1. chap. 7. | 
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G | 
Br. aTUM BUL | | 

| | loratory fort, the other the (tation. 
might be the aeſtiua or CXP y a 


5TRA EXPLOR , e 
| 1 and monuments of which are ſo very great, for which I muſt 
nec 


er to the collection, and to the obſervations on the Roman inſcriptions and 
—_ ares found at this place. The Roman way from Middleby to Net herby, 
ou thence to Carliſle, is very certain 3 and the diſtances, according to 
. numbers in the Itinerary, I belicve to be very exact. Only the ratio of 
two to three takes place here, with reſpect to our computed miles and the 
Roman Itinerary. Old Carliſle has been generally, ſince Camden time, 
ſuppoſed to be the Caſtra exploratorum : but Netherby ſeems to be more 
proper place for exploratores; being on the north ſide of the Wall, as is 
Hremenium (or Riecheſter] where a numerus exploratorum kept garriſon, which 
appcars from an inſcription *. In the time of the Notitia, when the [Romans 
had no ſtations beyond the wall, Lavatrae [or Bowes) had exploratores in 
it, This place might at that time be ſomewhat of a pals, or might be tor the 
exploratores, when Gretabridge became the principal ſtation. In the map of 
Cumberland in Cambden's Britannia, Longtown and Netherby arc inteichanged, 
that is, the name Long town is ſet where Netherby ſhould be. The di 
tance of Netherby from Middleby is not above ten Roman miles at molt, 
according to my beſt intelligence. I would therefore prefer the reading x to 


that of X11. 


LucUVALLIUM by general agreement and other proper cvidences is placed 
at Carliſieb. Some ſuppoſe Old Carliſle to be Luguvallium. And Dr. Gale 
ſcems to think, that Caſtra exploratorum and Blatum Bulgium arc one and 
the ſameplace. I ſhould have been tempted to conclude from the ſituation ſo 
very proper for the exploratores, that Elenborough was Blatum Bulgium or 
Caſtra exploratorum, and that this iter had gone from E/enborough to Old 
Carliſle, and from thence to Old Penreth. But Dr. Gale has not the authority 
of any one copy to ſupport his conjecture. The diſtance between Od Penreth 
and Old Carliſle muſt be a good deal more than fourteen Roman miles, which 
is the diſtance in the Itinerary between Voreda and Luguvallium, and there 
icems to have been no military way directly from Old Penreth to O14 
Carliſle. To all which may be added, that the expreſſion a vaLLo prefixed 
to A BLATO BVLG10O implics (in my opinion) that this place was ſituated be- 
yond or north of the wall. But according to the foregoing ſcheme all theſe 
difficulties vaniſh, and the rout goes on more directly and naturally than ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition I have mentioned juſt now. Nor am I aware of 
any new dithcultics that may ariſe againſt this ſcheme ; unleſs it be that of 
removing ſuch opinions as learned men have long been poſſeſſed of, however 
groundleſs. | 


YOREDA is in the Itinerary fourteen miles from Luguvallium : and pur- 
ſuing the military way (which is very conſpicuous and juſt ſeven yards broad) 
| believe the diſtance of Old Penreth will anſwer with a good deal of exact- 
nels ; ſo that I think we may ſafely venture to ſet down Voreda at Old Pen- 
reth, where others have placed it before: but now I hope it ſtands on a ſurer 
foundation. From New Penreth to Carliſleis ſometimes called ſixteen, ſome- 
times fifteen, and ſometimes fourteen miles. As fifteen is the medium, ſo it 
ſeems to be the moſt juſt computation. From Penreth to a part of Plumpton 

wall, 

a 8 3 75 changed into Carliſle, and then from an ima;ination 
„ LE! I believe has been the that it was an iſland, or however that the French 

ay of writing this name, and as the for- Ville was @ part of the name, it might become Car- 


e; as it is now written. 
reſemblance to Luguvallium. This might ſoon be N * 


S M 


1UM I have fixed at Middleby or Burn work. The one BT ary; 5 


ATORUM is certainly the remarkable ſtation at Netherby 3 CasTRA ExPLoOR. 
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VERTERAE. 


LAYATRAE- 
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wall, is about two or three computed miles, but I was told it Was f 

the molt diſtant, The Roman ſtation called Old Penreth, is at * 
northerly part, and near a ſmall lake, which (Lam aſſured) is always ck. 
tour miles from Penreth, My landlord there told me, it was five ur 
miles from Penreth to a part about a furlong from the ſtation, and us 
Penreth. Ogilby gives us the meaſured diſtance between Penreth and Ge 
liſle, making it to be cighteen miles and five furlongs, which ſeems ** 
to be too little for the other numbers. However ten or eleven 
miles between Ol Penreth and Carliſle antwers very exactly to fourtccn 
the Itincrary, the diſtance between Luguvallium and Voreda. Dr Ga, 
icems to miſtake New Penreth for Old, or ſuppoſes them to be very © 
together; which drew ſome difficulties on him with reſpect to the 4 
ſlances, that intirely vaniſh on obſerving that O44 Penreth is five or ſix 55 
man miles farther to the northweſt than New Penreth (which is on * 
welt ſide of the Roman way) or that it is perhaps eight Roman miles betwere 
Old Penreth and Brougham caſtle, which is juſtly ſuppoſed to be race 
And the diſtance is ſo far from being an objection, that it is a very ſirons 
contirmation of it. For theſe eight from O Penreth added to fourtecn, th, 
diſtance of this from Carliſle, makes juſt twenty two, the exact diſtance which 
Brocauum is placed at from Luguvallium in the fifth iter of the Itinerary 
Cambaden would have this to be Petriana, mentioned in the Notitia among 
the ſtations per lineam valli; but in my diſcourſe on theſe ſtations 1 hay 
ſhewn the fort at Cambec to be Petriana, and conſidered Cambden's reaſon; 
to the contrary. I have allo given a particular account of this remarkable 
ſtation at Old Penreth, and ſhewn there, that if it be mentioned in the Ny. 
titia, it paſſes under the name Bremetenracum. 


Compute 


THE next place in this ſecond ter is Brovenacae at the diſtance of thir. 
teen miles from Foreda: and I find the ſame diſtance from O/4 Penreth, 
reckoning after the ſame manner as before, will bring us juſt about Kirk. 
thure or Whelp caſtle ; for this is about ten computed miles from Old Penreth, 
This is a convincing proof to me that the ſtation which has been here, and 
of which there arc yet ſuch ſure proofs and viſible remains, muſt not be Ca 
lacum but Brovonacae ; and conſequently Brovonacae can neither be Kendal 
(which is quite off the military way) nor yet the ſame with Brocavum. And 
this, I think, is almoſt put our of queſtion by its anſwering on the other ſide 
with ſuch exactneſs to the diſtance from Brugh under St anemore, Which is agreed 
to be the antient Ferterae; for as Brugh is juſt ten computed miles diſtant 
from Kirby thure, ſo inthe Itinerary Verterae is placed thirteen miles from 
Brovonacaàè. | 


VERTERAE is no doubt rightly fixed at Brugh under Stanemore. The courſe 
of the military way is abſolutely certain. The remains are generally ſo grand, 
and it is ſo rarely interrupted, and then only for fo ſhort a ſpace, that we 
never have the leaſt difficulty about it. And thus it continues to go on by 
Bowes to Cataratt. 


L 4VA4TRAE the next ſtation in this iter is agreed to be Bowes in Torkſtre 
And here again the diſtance meaſuring afrer the ſame manner anſwers with 
the greateſt exactneſs. For as the Itinerary makes it fourteen miles diſtance 
in this iter, and thirteen in the fifth between Yerterae and Lavatrae; ſo it 
is called ten or eleven ſhort miles from Brugh to Bowes. Therefore xl 
ſeems to be the true reading in the Ttinerary. Though this poſſibly may be 
an inſtance where the numbers in two itinerà differ a mile, and yet both arc 


cqually right, for 13 + may be the exact truth. Cambden and Dr. . 
| Oble 


2 I am doubtful, that it is ſcarce eight Roman at moſt, perhaps there may be one 1 or #w0 700 2 
miles from Old Penreth to Brougham-caſtle. I be- in the. xx11 in the fifth iter. Ogilby* neaſi 
lie ve they generally call it but five computed miles favour this. 
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ſerve that much of the name is preſerved in the neighbouring river Zaver, 
Z al according to my account it rather ſtands on the Greta. At Bowes 
on n old caſtle formerly belonging to the Earls of Richmond, now to 
1 believe this caſtle and the church both ſtand in the north part 
1 old Noman ſtation, and no doubt have been built out of its ruins. 
The northern bounds of the ſtation are by this means more difficult to be 
diſtinguiſhed. But the ramparts in the other parts may, 1 think, be reckoned 
in the ſecond degree, though the ditch be filled up. The ſouth rampart 
ſcemed to be about ſix chains, and the gate or entry in the middle is yet to 
be diſcerned. The ſtation has been moſtly on the ground, which lies ſouth 
from the church and the caſtle, and is now called Chapel hill. Probably the 
ruins of the ſtation or ſome part of it have been taken for an old chapel, and 
{> occaſioned this name. The caſtle has had a mote about it, the north part ot 
which, I belicve, has coincided with the ditch of the Roman ſtation. There 
is a gentle deſcent from the ſtation to the river Creta, which runs on the 
ſouth of it about two furlongs diſtance 3 and here probably has the Roman 
town ſtood. I ſaw a ſtone cheſt or coffin in the church yard, but no body 
could tell me where it was found. There was alto in the church, on a blue 
marble ſtone, a dog or wolf, on the end of a ſort of pole. I ſuſpected it 


to be a vexillum, but this is uncertain. 


SOME call it three miles, ſome four, from Bowes to Cretabridge; JI ſup- 
ole three and a half to be the truth. The Roman way is very grand and 
direct for this ſpace. All agree that it is ten miles from Gretabridze to Cataract 
bridge; fo that it muſt be juſt thirteen and a half computed miles from Bowes 
to Cataract bridge, or Thornborough near it. This anſwers again with the 
greateſt exactneſs, to eighteen miles, the diſtance in the Itmerary between 
Lavatrae and Cataractonium. It is true that in this ſecond ter the diſtance 
is only xvl, but in the fifth it is xv111, which is righter ; ſo that the former 
muſt be corrected by the latter. Near Gretabridge has been a Roman ſtation; 
but as I do not think it mentioned in the 1rznerary, I paſs it by now, and 
ſhall take notice of it when I come to diſcourſe on the Notitia. The military 
way from Gretabridge to Thornborough, is generally very conſpicuous, ſo as 
to make us very ſurc of the courſe of it, and we arc as ſure of our ſtation 
at its due diſtance. 


I HAvE ſpoken already concerning Cataracto under the former iter, which 
falls in here with this; as likewiſe to the two following ſtations; namely, 


Iſurium and Eburacum, to the latter of which the two itinera continue in 
the ſame line. 


AT Tork TEburacum) the two itinera part again, this ſecond iter going 
more weſterly towards Calcaria, or Tadcaſter, on the river Wherfe. I have al- 
ready ſpoke to the diſtance, to which I need add no more here. Beſides the 
name, the coins that have been found, and a proper ſituation argue for its 
being a ſtation. Cambden adds to theſe the marks of a trench quite round 
the town, and the platform of an old caſtle“. According to Dr. Gale the 
Latin name ſeems to be derived from Calx pedis, and he gueſſes that the for- 
mer part of the preſent name may come from Tah, which ſignifies the ſame 
thing in Britiſh *. Others account for the name from the lime ſtone that is 
plentiful here?. Some have attempted to remove Calcaria from Tadcaſter 
tarther up the water to Newton me, but I think it is Newton lime in the 
map. The reaſons for this attempt I ſhall tranſcribe from Cambden. © Others 
5 2 the Roman Calcaria at Newton Kyme, in the water fields, near 

. Helen's ford; for many Roman coins have been plowed up there, par- 
“ ticularly 
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than Tadcaſter; and as to 1leina, who removed to Calca-cafter, it is pofjj 


' caſter to Mancheſter. I thought of many things to leſſen this difficulty, but 
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« ticularly of Conſtantius, Helena, and Conſtantine ; alſo an urn or 
« alabaſtcr, with aſhes in it; meltcd Icad and rings, one of which h 
« of the ſame piece joined with it. And as the coins, fo the Roman hi, 
« way makes for this opinion; for it goes directly to Roadgate, and GD 2 
« the river J/herfe at St. Helen's ford, ſo called from Helena, mother c 
« Conſ{antine the great; [unleſs we ſhould ſay, with Dr. Gale, that K 
contraction of Nehalenn's ford; the goddeſs Nehalennia being the pat 
of the chalk-workers.] * Alſo the paſſage from that to Zorc is firmer ground 
« by much, than that from Tadcaſter; which would hardly be paſſable, "Wag 
« jt not for the cauſeway made over the common, between Tadcaſter bay 
« Bilburgh. Now this ford dividing the Roman agger, gives juſt reaſon 0 
“expect a Roman city or ſtation, rather ncar this than any other place, Nor 
« ought it to be objected, that there is at preſent no paſſage; for it had for- 
« merly a bridge of wood, the fills of which yet remain: but when that waz 
« broken down, and the here was not fordable, they found a way tg j7,. 
« therby. Nor is there any thing ſaid in favour of Tadcaſter, but what is 
« equally, if not more, applicable to Newton Kyme. The diſtance holds 
% more exactly; the hill called Kelc-bar is at Smarve, which is nearer Nett 
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« ble enough there might in thoſe early times be a religious houſe conſe. 
« crated to the memory of the pious Helena, about St. Helen's ford. 
leave every one here to judge for themſelves; though I have given the pre- 
ference my ſelf to the common opinion, which is in favour of Tadcaſter. 


Ox E of the principal difficulties in this ter concerns the next ſteps we are 
to make in it, from Calcaria to Cambodunum and from thence to Mancimium 
ſor Manucium.] For if we ſuppoſe Calcaria and Mancunium to be Tadeaſter 
and Mancheſter (the evidence for which appears very ſtrong) then we haye 
only thirty eight Itinerary miles for the whole diſtance between thoſe places; 
whereas by the ſhorteſt way it is thirty cight long computed miles from Tag. 
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nothing that is fully ſatisſactory. I was conſidering how mountainous ſome 
part of the way is near the borders of the two counties. Ogzlby has given us 
the dimenſuration from Tork to //eſt-cheſter, which may be of uſe to us in this 
affair. The whole diſtance, according to him, is a hundred and fix miles, 
but the horizontal diſtance only cighty ſix 3 ſo that here the number of ho- 
rizontal to road miles is almoſt as five to four. And as the road from Jork 
to Tadcaſter is very level, as alſo the road from Mancheſter to Cheſter ; it is 
plain that if theſe thirty ſix computed miles be taken out of the reckoning, 
the diſproportion between horizontal and road meaſure in the remaining 
thirty cight miles between Tadcaffer and Mancheſter mult be greater : for all 
the crooked mountainous way is comprehended in this ſpace. From Tadcaſter 
to Eland istwenty two computed miles, and thirty and a half meaſured; and 
from Eland to Mancheſter is eighteen computed miles according to Ogzlby, and 
twenty ſeven and a half meaſured. In the tenth ter it is only ſeventeen miles 
from Coccium to Mancunium ; whereas if Ribcheſter be Coccium, I am told it is 
twenty computed miles at leaſt from thence to Mancheſter. So that one 
would ſuſpect, that the Romans had been miſtaken in their calculation of 
the diſtances from Mancheſter both one way and the other, and had made 
them ſeveral miles ſhorter than they ſhould have been; and theſe are what 
call original errors. According to Dr. Gale there is a good deal of confulion 
in the ſeveral copies of the Itinerary in this part of the iter. His words 
are, when ſpeaking of Cambodunum, © Ptolemy places here the lixth le- 
© gion called victorious, and ſome copies of Antonzne's Itinerary place the 
« ſame legion at ſeventeen miles diſtance from 7ork.” And in the margin 


© It is obſerved, that a copy of his own after the word Eburacum 9 
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chap. Il. Itinerary of Britain. 
2” It does not appear to me that Ptolemy placed the ſixth 
nern. 8 but rather * boracum. For after | * 11 0x he im- 
legion 5 adds legio ſexta victrix, and then Cambodunum z and I ſee no 
wer 1 the words /egio ſexta victrix may not rather refer to Eboracum 
_— before than to ns which comes after them. Ptolemy 
that 18 his Cambodunum farther from Eboracum than ſuits the preſent 
e - of the Itinerary. For he makes Eboracum twenty minutes more 
pre” than Cambodunum, and a degree and three quarters more eaſterly. 
1 wed juſtly deſerves a remark. Such manifeſt confuſion may be pleaded 
* excuſe for any eaſy correction of the preſent numbers in the Itinerary. 
0 ly the numbers if corrected muſt be increaſed, and that will make the 
wr pr oe claſh more with the total. However, I ſubmit the following 
thoughts to the reader's judgement. I ſometimes ſuſpected that the confuſed 
letters after Eboracum might have been a name of a ſtation omitted, and the 
other confuſed numerals expreſſed the diſtance of this from Calcaria. Some- 
times I ſuſpected the numerals xxvI or Xxv1I to be the true numbers, which 
expreſs the diſtance between Calcaria and Cambodunum ; and this would go 
far to ſet us right. But in order to ſettle Cambodunum in its due place, the 
principal thing that is to be done, according to my method, is firſt, if poſlible 
to determine the courſe of the military way, and then to enquire what cvi- 
dences we have of any ſtations ſituated on this way. By a letter from an in- 
genious friend *, who took a great deal of pains to ſearch out this way, I re- 
ceived the following intelligence, © I have (ſays he) made another attempt 
« to diſcoyer a ſtation about Gretland or Ribanden, but without any ſucceſs. 
« Mr. Camden indeed gives us an account of a votive altar found there; 
« but ſays nothing whereabouts, and it is too long ſince to expect any infor- 
« mation from the inhabitants. The additions to Mr. Camden alſo give us 
« an account of Roman coins found at Htainland (which may be about a mile 
te from Gretland moor) and the memory of them is very freſh. I have ſeen 
te the place, it was at the top of a very great precipice, and now a conſiderable 
« quantity of the rock is fallen down; I could diſcern no ſigns of an en- 
« campment, or any thing of that nature. But poſſibly a good account may 
e be given both of the altar and coins without ſuppoſing a ſtation thereabouts, 
« which I build upon the ſuppoſition of the croſs way which appears upon 
« Lindley moor, and bears upon Almandbury ; being part of the Roman way, 
that comes through or near 1/kley (and I can think of nothing more proba- 
< ble) for then it muſt have come (as appears from the courſe of the country) 
te over Gretland moor, and within half a mile of Stainland, where the Ro- 
wan coins were found. The courſe of it ſeems plainly to be to Tadcaſter 
and not to Caſtleford; and Flixley ridge, which is at the caſt end of Lind. 
« ley moor, gives a good opportunity of judging of it, being the moſt large 
< proſpect, eſpecially eaſtward, in that part of the country. It is in Lindley- 
moor only I have heard of it in this country. The beginning of it is above 
« Eland towards Huthers field, about a mile from Eland, and two from 
« Huthers field, and it keeps about the ſame diſtance from Stainland, but 
leaves Wharingby hall only about a quarter of a mile. The courſe of it 
© ſeems to be (for it is only viſible about a mile) over the high grounds above 
© Claghwatt, into Lancaſhire, where we find it a little beyond Oldham; 
© it ſeems to have left the town on the right hand, though at no very great 
ys diſtance. Again it is viſible on Newton heath: the chapel, which is in 
je the middle of the heath, ſtands directly upon it; whether it might be 
= traced near Mancheſter in the incloſed grounds, I had not an opportunity 
of trying. The way from Ilkley is over Rambles moor (not named in the 
map) 


ar Leg-v1. wer. hie collocar Prolernaeus & qui- by the way ſhewr bow poſſible it is, for what ſhould 
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«© map) and appears by the courſe of it, to leave Riddleſdon on the ; 
« hand : again it is viſible upon Hacden moor towards Callingworth, wi >; 
« leaves a little on the left hand, ſo through Dinham park, and ſo to the | 8 
« of Elliſworth; which J apprehend may have been the farther courſe of it 
This account is ſufficient to determine the courſe of the way, and ſhews it t 
have been pretty ſtraight. I thought of the military way on Branhay moor 
mentioned by Dr. Gale, and of what has been ſaid before about Newton Kyne 
and the military way paſſing by Helensford: but on a geviſe of the whole 
affair, my preſent ſentiment is, that the way comes from Tadcaſter united, an 
continues ſo as far as Aberford ; that thercabout it branches out into two large 
ways, forming nearly the ſame angle as uſual; the more eaſterly branch pro- 
ceeds by Caſtleford to Doncaſter, and is generally very conſpicuous; th, 
more weſterly branch is that on which this part of our iter proceeds. There 
is a conſiderable turn in the viſible Roman way on the north fide of Aberfor] 
and ſuch turns are frequently made in croſling ſuch a hollow as Aberford 
ſtands in. But whether or no the other branch has gone off about that turn 
and immediately entered the incloſures, I cannot determine. The military 
way from Ley is foreign to my preſent purpoſe; I take it to have been one 
of the low paved ways, and never to have had a great clevation : but all | 
have to do with it at preſent, is to obſerve where it has interſected the other; 
in order to aſcertain the place of the ſtation, to which I muſt now proceed, 
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CAMBODUNUM has generally been placed at Albanbury, uſually called 
Almanbury z but this ſtands out of the military way, and no Roman coins or 
monuments have been found here, that I know of. The contrivance and 
make of the fortification looks to me liker Saxon than Roman, and it wa 
uſual for the Saxons to build out of the ruins of Roman ſtations, This for- 
tification is on the top of a hill, and is of an oval figure. It is divided into 
three parts ſeparated from cach other by a rampart, and each part higher in 
ſituation than the former. The hill on which this fortification ſtands ſuits 
the termination dunum in Cambodunum ; but this is all the argument that can 
well be drawn from the name, and this is of very little force. It takes its 
modern name from St. Alban, to whom the church was dedicated. The 
ſtrongeſt evidences we have of a ſtation any where on this part of the way, 
are thoſe which we arc furniſhed with in Camden for one about Gret/and. 
Here a remarkable altar was found, to be ſcen in the collection. A great 
quantity of Roman coins was found at Sowerby, not far from hence, in the 
year 1678, and Roman coins have alſo been found at Stainland, and Roman 
bricks, according to the ſame author, at Grimſcar, near Eland bridge, inſcribed 
col. 1111. BRE. But it is time now to draw to a concluſion of this matter; 
and upon the whole I believe the Roman ſtation of Cambodunum has been 
near Gretland and Stainland, upon that rivulet which runs near Starnland 
by Gretl/and bridge into the Calder. The votive altar found here was in 
Cambden's time at Bradley hall, and ſuch altars as theſe, I think, are never 
found, but where a Roman ſettlement has been. I would therefore fix Can 
bodunum at the place where this altar was found, which probably is the ſame 
where the coins were found in Stainland. Thus the ſtation would, I think, 
have the uſual ſituation on a kind of lingula. Ogilby makes it twenty twa 
computed miles from Tadcaſter to Elend, and thirty and a half meaſured on 
the ſurface. The place where I ſuppoſe the ſtation has been, is perhaps hal 
a mile or a mile farther from Tadcaſter than Eland, purſuing the direct line of 
the military way. I think the neareſt I can make it is twenty three or ewenty, 
two and a half computed Eugliſb miles, and thirty one and a half meaſured 7 
the diſtance between Calcaria and Cambodunum. The number of 17mera!) 
miles correſponding to this in the uſual ratio would be about thirty. Iftherc- 


fore inſtead of xx we make xxx over againſt Cambodunum, every thing ſccrs 
to anſwer, | Ts Mb. 
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MANUCIUM, in the tenth iter called Mancunium, is placed by univerſal Manvcrvy. 


cement at Mancheſter. The Roman and Britiſh name is ſuppoſed to come 


e or rock, for ſuch is the ground on which the town is built. 
1 ＋ 2 —— that have been found here, arc deſcribed in the ſecond 
book; and when I was at Mancheſter, Lexamined with care the Roman ſtation 
it elk. It is about a quarter of a mile out of the town, being ſouth or ſouth- 
weſt from it. The ſtation now goes by the name of Gtant's-caſtle, or Tar- 
win's-caſtle ; and the field in which it ſtands is called Caſtle field. The river 
_ near it on the ſouth caſt ſide. The ramparts are ſtill very conſpicuous. 
The computed diſtance between Eland and Mancheſter, according to Ogilby, 
is eighteen miles, the mcaſured no leſs than twenty ſeven and a half; but 
then he goes by Rochdale, which muſt be a mile or two about. In the ge- 
neral, the place at which I have ſettled Cambodunum muſt not, I think, be 
above ſixteen or ſeventeen computed miles from Mancheſter, and perhaps 
about twenty five meaſured. Some of this way is very mountainous ; and yet 
do not think, that cightcen Roman horizontal miles are ſufficient, to anſwer 
to theſe numbers of computed and meaſured Eng/iſh miles: ſo that I think the 
preſent number of xv111 mult be changed to xxIII. 


CoNDATE is the next place that occurs in this iter, and according to the 
Itinerary is eighteen miles from Manucium. This has been generally taken 
for Congleton : but as the diſtances do not anſwer on this ſuppoſition, and there 
are no evidences of a ſtation at Congleton, nor of a military way leading to it; 
I think we ought to ſeck for Condate ſomewhere elſe. The urns that have 
been found, and the barrows that are in Dunham park, belonging to the Earl 
of Warrington, together with the remains of a military way near it, render 
it highly probable that the Roman road has gone directly from Mancheſter to 
Cheſter, through or near to Northwich. My friend Dr. Tilton of Cheſter 
(to whom, and Mr. Prebendary Preſcot, I am under many obligations, both 
for their civilities when I was at Cheſter, and their kind offices ſince) informs 
me by a letter, that he has lately viewed this piece of Roman road by Al- 
trineham, and aſſures me that its pointing is directly towards Cheſter and Man- 
cheſter, and not at all towards Congleton. It is in the middle of a field near 
the road, which now leads from Mancheſter to Cheſter, and is called the 
ſtreet. This leaves but little room to doubt of the military road, and that 
conſequently the iter has proceeded this way to Cheſter, which is alſo farther 


confirmed by the name Stretford on the Merſey. The diſtance between 


Mancheſter and Cheſter, according to Ogilby, is twenty ſix computed miles, 
and meaſured thirty eight and three quarters; but his way is by Warrington. 
I ſhould think the road by Northwich to be much the ſame; and yet by this 
road it is conſtantly, I think, reckoned twenty eight: and to the more ſoutherly 
part of Cheſter, where perhaps the ſtation has been, it may be twenty eight 
and a half computed miles, and above thirty nine mcaſured. Theſe numbers 
agree with much cxactneſs to the thirty eight miles in the 1tinerary, the 
diſtance between Manucium and Deva. The diſtance between Northwich 
and Cheſter is ſuppoſed to be leſs than between Northwich and Mancheſter; 
whereas according to the Irinerary, the former ſhould be the greater, if we 
place Condate near Northwich. For this reaſon it is conjectured, that Dela- 
nere foreſt might then be unpaſlable, and ſo the road have taken ſome com- 
Paſs. But unleſs we knew exactly in what part the Roman ſtations were, we 
cannot with any certainty judge of the accurate diſtances. 1 ſee Marbury is 
— Northwich, but know not of any thing there that is antique. If we ſhould 
— an exchange or tranſpoſition of the numbers ſet to Deva and Condate, 
mis would effectually remove the difficulty; but this is a ſuppoſition I ſhould 
2 1 to admit, without an apparent neceſſity for it. However I conclude 

th Dr. Stukeley*, that Condate has been at Northwich or near it. The 
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diſtance, the courſe of the military way, and the convenient river, are G6 
cient evidences; and much ſtronger than any that can be produced in fav 

of Congleton or any other place: though I have not yet heard of any R = 
remains or antiquities diſcovered at Northwich. Dr. Tilfton chuſes ik > 
place Condate at Kinderton adjoining to Middlewich, near which is 3 * 
way called Kindſtreet. Dr. Gale ſuppoſes, that the name Condate here is bor 
rowed from a Gauliſh town of the ſame name; but he alſo mentions 1h. 
conjecture of another learned man, who affirms, that Condate in the old 
Gauliſp tongue ſignifies the confluence of two rivers". How well this etymo. 
logy ſuits a ſituation near Northwich, is obvious to any who caſts his eye on 


DEVA by the univerſal agreement of antiquaries, and by all manner gf 
evidence, appears to be Cheſter. At Deva the Itinerary places the legio vice. 
{ima victrix, and inſcriptions are found at Cheſter *, expreſſſy mentioning thi 
legion. The antient Roman name of this ſtation is ſtill retained in the preſent 
name of the river Dee, that runs by the city. And it has probably been in. 
ferred © from a coin of Geta's inſcribed col. DIVANA LEG. xx. vicr. that 
Cheſter was made a Roman colony by Geta, when he came over to Britain 
with his father, and was left by him to order the affairs of the ſouthern 
of the province, whilſt his father and Caracalla advanced into Caledonia 


The Roman monuments that belong to this city, Ihave given in the collection, 


and explained them in my obſervations. I ſhall therefore take my leave of 
this agrecable city, though I do it with regret, and the more ſo, becauſe our 
way from it is doubtful and dark. 


Bovium is our next ſtage; but where to find, or how to come at it, is 
not eaſy to ſay. The general conſent of antiquaries leads us to Bangor. And 
both Aldford and Stretton (the ſeat of the ingenious and learned Mr. }right) 
by being in the way, or not much out of it, ſtrengthen their conjecture, who 
ſuppoſe the military way to have taken this courſe. No viſible remains of 
the way are pretended 3 nor could I diſcern any, when I rode from Cheſter 
to Bangor, on purpoſe to enquire into this matter. Bangor is ſituated on the 
turn of a river, and on a ſpot of ground proper enough for a ſtation. No 
doubt the place has been antient, but I very much doubt its having been 
Roman. Dr. Gale ſays that Roman coins are often found here“; but I could 
not hear of any ſuch thing, when I was on the ſpot: nor did I ſee any Roman 
inſcriptions or ſculptures at Bangor. There were two ſepulchral ſtones ſtand. 
ing in the church yard reſembling the Roman form, though the matter and 
ſhape of the letters plainly ſhewed they were not ſo antient. Upon the one 
was wrote, Hic jacet Ithel Adwcon; and on the other, Hic jacet Wilkan 
Lefrens. The people told me of pavements and ſtreets, they dug up very 
frequently; but theſe may be later than the times of the Romans. Dr. Tilfon 
of Cheſter told me, that he remembered his grand father uſed to ſay, that the 


field called Keycummin (or ſome ſuch name) which fignifies the communion 


field, was probably the place where the monks took the ſacrament before they 


were murdered. Bangor is ten or eleven computed miles from Cheſter ; which 


is too much for ten in the Itinerary, even though we ſuppoſe the ſation at 
Cheſter to have been in the ſouthern part of the city. I muſt therefore own 
that I am not ſatisfied with Bangor for Bovium. Some have changed the v 
into an 7, and read Bonium. But this probably has been done to bring it 
to ſound ſomewhat liker the modern name Bangor, or Banchor. When ! 
ſaw Holt caſtle, J had ſome thoughts of a ſtation there; but I could diſcover 
no ſatisfactory evidence of it, and other circumſtances ſeem not to anſwer. 


I have obſerved before, that our preſent high roads are often formed from 
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5 lick road. I therefore ſuſpect that the antient No- 
cee, ike — _= much with the preſent high road from Cheſter 
nyt bu ch to London. I have been informed, that Matling ſtreet, 
7 wag of it, goes by Newport and Whitchurch from Mall beſide 
on: roy: to Cheſter, and that it appears in ſeveral places. | I fee in the map 
2 ire a Stretton, that cannot be very far from the road to //hitchurch 
2 Cheſter nor muſt Aldford be much out of the Way. Coins have been 
nd at Broughton, ſome of which arc in the hands of Dr. Tilſton; as alſo 
ſome others found at Burton hills, which lie between the tw /o London roads, 
that paſs one by Namptwich, and the other by Whitchurch. This makes it 
ſomewhat more probable, that the military way has gone more directly to- 
wards London. I ſee a place in Cheſbire called Bunbury, which may be ima- 
gined to have the ſound of Bonium in it, and other places, whoſe names 
ſcem to carry ſomewhat of antiquity 1n them but I dare not pronounce any 
thing on ſuch ſlender evidence. The peſt thing I can do at preſent is to ſet 
off the number of miles, according to the Itinerary, along what appears molt 
probably to have been the courſe of the military way. And if wc ſuppoſe this 
military way to have declined a little from the preſent poſt road, as laid down 
in Ogilly, and to have gone by Aldford and Stretton, the diſtance of ſeven 
and a half large computed miles, according to the ſcale in Camden's map, 
will bring us to Strerron, between Barton and Tilton ; and perhaps we had 
beſt reſt content with this, till time and farther diſcoveries ſet the matter in a 
ſurer light. I confeſs we muſt go on the other ſide of the preſent road, if 
we be guided by the places where coins have been found. For beſide thoſe 
mentioned before, ſome were lately found between Whitchurch and Namptwich. 


But I muſt leave every one to judge of this as they pleaſe. 


an military ways: ſo t 


THE next place mentioned in this iter is Mediolanum. The etymology of Memior.axyy. 


the Italian Mediolanum being unknown or doubtful, it is the leſs wonder that 


our Mediolanum in Britain ſhould be ſo. According to my ſcheme this place 


ſtands at the interſection, or as it were in the middle of ſeveral military ways; 
and this poſſibly may be the reaſon of the name: but I am more concerned 
to find out the place it ſelf, than the etymology of its name. Mediolanum in 
the Itinerary is twenty miles from Bovium, and in the tenth iter eighteen from 
Condate. This has been placed at Mezvod in North Wales ; but I do not 
think the ruins there are Roman, nor can I learn that any Roman antiquities 
have been found at it; and the military way, I believe, has not taken that 
courſe. Prolemy, it is true, has Mediolanium among the Ordovices. This 
ſcems to be the ſame name with Mediolanum in the Itinerary, and ſo fur- 
niſhes another argument for placing it ſomewhere in North J/ales : but not- 
withſtanding the likeneſs of names, it is poſſible that the two authors meant 
different places; atleaſt Ravennas muſt have ſo underſtood them, for he has 
Mediomanum * juſt before Seguntium and Canubium, ſtations in North Wales, 
and Mediolanum juſt after them. And no doubt the one is deſigned for Pro- 
lemy's Mediolanium in Wales; and the other for the Mediolanum of the 1t;- 


nerary. At Wroxeter J got a braſs coin with Medlizwood upon it, which 


place my landlord told me was about eight miles caſt from Shrewsbury. If 
likeneſs of ſound was to be deciſive, this might bid fair for Mediolanum; 
but diſtances and other circumſtances do by no means agree, ſo that I rather 
incline to ſeek for it between Cheſter and M roxeter, or along the courſe of 
the military Way as laid down before. And if the due diſtances be ſet off 
from Wroxeter, Cheſter, and Mancheſter (thirty ſix Itinerary miles as in the 
tenth iter) the point of interſection one would think ſhould bring us near to 
Mediolanum. But I find on the neareſt and directeſt way from Mancheſter 
to Wroxeter, the diſtance on the map by the general ſcale is above ſixty four 
miles, whereas it ſhould be only fifty nine according to the Itinerary. This 
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makes me ſuſpect, either that this ſpace in the map is too much enlare 
between J/roxeter and Caerleon it is too much contracted) or elſe . 
cheſter in this map is ſect too far to the north. And I ſee that in th Mas 
the diſtance between Cheſter and Northwich is far leſs than between 18 
Mancheſter, though the number of computed miles be the lame, 4 1 
diſtances are generally thought to be nearly equal. But though this err the 
the common maps might account for the failure in the ſcale, yet it vi 7 
remove the difficulty with reſpect to the computed miles. For t 
of theſe between HWroxeter and Mancheſter 1 take to be about 
which would require about ſixty three miles in the Itinerary, according to h 
common proportion. But if any angle has been formed at a ſtation, which? 
believe to be the caſe, then the defect in the number of Itinerary miles m | 
{till be greater. Beſides, it ſeems to be juſt thirty one computed miles fro 
Northwich to Shrewsbury, and conſequently mult be thirty two or thirty then 
to WWroxeter in a ſtraight line. The computed miles being long here 2 
the military way forming ſome angles, the Itinerary diſtance of forty one 
miles is not ſufficient. I believe if we here again add a numeral x to the XVI13 
in the tenth iter, the diſtance between Condate and Mediolanum, this will 0 
far to make us entirely eaſy. For if we fix Mediolanum on the river 705 
not far from Draiton, the diſtance every way will anſwer with ſulficient = 
actneſs. The diſtance from Northwich | Condate] will be about twenty one 
computed miles, anſwering to twenty eight in the Itinerary when the cor- 
rection is made. The diſtance of Draiton from Cheſter is, I think, alſo twen 
one computed miles; and therefore in order to make the diſtance here anſyer 
in the ſame proportion, and with ſufficient exactneſs, we muſt ſuppoſe, the 
Roman ſtation to have been rather on the caſt ſide of the river, on a lingula 
which I ſee there. If Mediolanum be placed any where near Draiton, we 
can then go on in our rout with caſe and ſucceſs“. 


ll not 
he number 


forty ſeven, 


RUTUNITUM, the next ſtation, I venture to place near VMem in Shropſhire 
on the river Rodan. I believe I am ſingular in my opinion as to this matter, 
but I hope I have reaſon and truth on my ſide. Remains, diſtance, and the 
courſe of the military way, favour, as I think, this opinion; which may make 
it the more deſerving of ſome regard. And Rodan is not unlike to Ruty- 
nium, ſo that the affinity of name makes alſo for us; for I have had frequent 
occaſion to obſerve, that the antient name is often preſerved in the name of 
the river. The way from J/roxeter to this ſtation ſeems to be the continuance 
of the military way from Monmouthſhire. The computed miles from Medi- 
olanum, if fixed as above, will be juſt about nine, anſwering to twelve in the 
{tmerary between Mediolanum and Rutunium; and eight and a quarter more, 
anſwering to eleven in the Tinerary between Rutunium and Urioconium, 
will bring us juſt to Mroxeter. The certainty of the Roman city or ſtation 
at this place is ſupported by the evidence of Camden himſelf; which, conſ- 
dering by whom it was wrote, and how long ago, appears to be unexceptiona- 
ble. I will give it in his own words. Not far from the head of this river 
Rodan ſtands Neem, where were the marks of an intended caſtle, of which 
nothing is now to be ſeen but the bank it ſtood on. A little diſtance 
from this, upon a woody hill, or rather rock (which was antiently called 
Radcliff”) ſtood a caſtle on a very high ground, called from the reddiſh ſtone, 
Redcaſtle, and by the Normans caſtle Nous, heretofore the ſeat of the 
« Audleys (by the bounty of Mawd the ſtranger, or Le ſtrange) but E 

2 thete 


a If wwe ſhould throw an x out of the number tenth iter might continue for the diſtance between 
expre ing the diſtance between Bovium and Medi- Condate and Mediolanum. Bat fill de can diſ- 
olanum, TI believe rhe diſtance would then bring us cover ſome ſurer evidences of Roman ways and ſta- 
near Whitchurch, which Dr. Tilſton believes to tions hereabout, I am afraid we muſt remain in in 
be Roman. The ſame diſtance would carry us to certainty. I have received a late information fron 
the north of Whitchurch towards Marbury, per- Dr. Tilſton, that Roman coins have been found 
laps near chere the coins were found. If we could at Middle in Shropſhire, which be aſſures me an- 
ile Bovium hereabout, the number xv111 in the ſwers exactly as to the diſtances. 
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to be ſeen but decayed walls. Scarce a mile from hence, 

d, where a ſmall city once ſtood, the very ruins of which 

cc almoſt gone 3 but the Roman coins found there, with ſuch bricks as 

60 * uſed in building, are evidences of its antiquity and founders. The 

Fu wp ie of the neighbourhood call it Bery from Burgh; and affirm it to 

cc a. been very famous in king Arthur's days“. 


« there is nothing 
« js a ſpot of groun 


URIOCONIUM, eleven miles in the Itinerary from Rutunium, has with VRrroconivm. 
o004d reaſon been fixed at Wroxeter. I ſpent the greateſt part of a day with 
much pleaſure, in viewing that place and the antiquities of it. I had ſeen ſe- 
ora] medals at Shrewsbury, moſt of which were found here; and I purchaſed 
2 fe# my ſelf : the people call them IWroxeter-dinders, poſſibly from denarii. 
The town has been very large, and alſo the fortified ground. It is ſituated on 
che north or north-eaſt ſide of the Severn, and on the other ſide of the place 
runs a ſmall rivulet; ſo that this (as many other of the Roman ſtations) has 
been ſituated on a /ingula near the confluence of a rivulet and a larger river. 
There is a piece of old wall yet ſtanding, which has in it three regular fr ata 
of Roman brick, each ſtratum conſiſting of the thickneſs of two bricks. It is 
about eight yards high and about twenty yards long. The field this ſtands in 
I thought to be the practorium 3 for like Aldborough in Torkſhire, the whole 
city ſeems to have becn encompaſled with a rampart and ditch, above halt a 
mile ſquare, the veſtiges of which may yet be diſcerned. It encompaſſes the 
whole of the fields, in which the ſtones, coins, and other antiquities are found. 
1 was informed that a balneum or ſudatory had been diſcovered here ſome 
years ago, but then was deſtroyed. Shrewsbury, which is a large pleaſant 
town, With five churches ſtanding all in a cluſter, has probably aroſe out of 
the ruins of Urioconium, from which it is three miles diſtant. Here again the | 
way divides into two, forming the uſual angle. One branch goes towards i 
the Strettons, and ſo into Herefordſhire, which is alſo called Watling ſtreet ; | 
the other branch goes into Staffordſbire. And this is the branch, on which | | 
the preſent iter proceeds, and which I now muſt purſue. | 


THE general diſtance between Mroxeter and Wall near Lichfield appears Vxacoxa. 
promiſing enough, both by the ſcale and the number of computed miles for 
thirty five in the Itinerary, the diſtance between Urioconium and Etocetum. | 
If therefore this diſtance be again divided proportionably to the numbers in the [il 
Itinerary, we cannot well fail of hitting nearly on the true ſituation of the | 
intermediate ſtations Uxacona and Pennocrucium. Uxacona according to the I 
Itinerary is eleven miles from Urzoconium ; and eight and a quarter computed 1 
miles, which correſpond to the numbers in the 1tznerary, bring us juſt to the 
rivulet, that is in the borders of the two counties, and runs ncar Sheriff Hales. 
I ſhall therefore make no great ſcruple of ſettling Urxacona near this river, and 
the borders of the two counties; though I have no account of any remains 


ht are now to be ſeen, or of any Roman antiquities that have been found | | 
there. Vi 


Th E next diſtance of twelve Itinerary miles, or nine computed ones will, PENxocrycrva. 
I think, bring us beyond the river Penk; and therefore I make no doubt but 
Pennocrucium has ſtood upon it. Nor do I ſee any reaſon why the town of 
Penkridge may not have riſen out of its ruins, though the antient town might 
be two or three miles from the preſent one. However, much of the antient name 
Pennocruc ium is ſtill retained in that of Penk the preſent name of the river: 
But be that as it will, it is certain that Watling ſtreet is ſtill viſible hereabout, 
and the courſe of it through $raffordſhire well known, if the accounts of ſo 
good authors as Camden and Dr. Plot may be relied on; and therefore this 
linc is by no means to be quitted. Watling ſtreet enters this county from the 
ſouth at Faſley bridge a little ſouth from Tamworth ; and paſles to the _ 
| O 
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of Lichfield, and more to the ſouth of Penkridge. Perhaps it has ma F 

rurn about its entrance into this county. For as Camden obſerves i C1 
almoſt in a ſtraight line through it *. Dr. Stukeley ſays, that « Dy. Pt thy 
good reaſon ſettles Pennocrucium at Stretton in Staffordſhire, becay;, 1 
« on Watling ſtreet, and anſwers the diſtances, though no Roman antiquitic 
« arc there dilcoyered ?,” 5 


THE next ſtation of Etocetum is juſtly ſuppoſed to be at Wall near Lich 
field. The Itinerary makes it twelve miles from Pennocrucium to Etocetun 
and nine computed miles, according to the ſcale in Camden, will bring th 
to Mall near Lichfield. It has its name from certain walls which encom. 
paſs about two acres of ground called Caſtlecreft. Camden thought he met 
with the ruins of an old city here, which is agreeable alſo to conſtant tradi. 
tion. Two anticnt pavements, and Roman bricks, and coins, have been found 
here, and Watling ſtreet is here very viſible, and paſles juſt by the place 
Camden ſeems to be much pleaſed on his diſcovery of this place, after he 


had long and diligently ſought for it“. 


Non do I ſee any reaſon to queſtion, but the next ſtation of Mandusſſedun 
muſt be at Manceſter, where many Roman coins have been found. The 
variety of numbers in the ſeveral manuſcripts, taken notice of by Dr. Gal, 
leaves us the liberty of chuſing that which ſuits beſt with the diſtance gf 
Manceſter. Dr. Gale pitches on xv1, adding, “ that as maen ſignifies a flone 
in the Britiſh language, ſo there are ſtone quarries at Manceſter *. I think 
« it is juſt about twelve of the large or computed miles, according to the 
« ſcale in Camden, between Mall and Manceſter, which anſwers exactly to 
* ſixteen in the Itinerary. 


VENONAE, the next ſtation, is twelve ITtinerary miles from Mandueſſedun, 
and nine of the ſame computed miles reach ſomewhat beyond High croſs. 
Cleyceſter, as to the diſtance, anſwers exactly. Camden firſt took notice of 
this antient place called Cleyceſter, of which Cleybrook is ſaid to be a part, and 
aſſigns the Roman name Venones to it. Dr. Stukeley, who travelled along this 
way With a deſign to make obſervations on it, and examined every thing in 
a very ſtrict manner, affirms expreſſly, that the Foſſe croſſes Watling ſtreet at 


High croſs ; that Venonae ſtands in the interſection of theſe two grand roads; 


and that many antiquities are found here, ſtones, Roman bricks, coins, and 
foundations of houſes all the way along the ſtrect to Cleyceſter *. His other 
obſervation is alſo curious and remarkable; that this is probably the centre, 
and higheſt ground of this part of England, becauſe the rivers from hence 
run every way. I think it curious, and worth remarking, that the two 
grand Roman ways, which traverſe the kingdom, ſhould interſect at ſuch a 
point. It looks as if the Romans had well obſerved and conſidered the courſe 
their ways were to take, before they made them. 


IV ATLINGSTREET paſſes here along the borders of the two counties Lei. 
ceſterſhire and Warwickſhire. The courſe of it ſeems to be very well alcer- 
tained by tradition, or viſible remains. If the diſtance of Medon from hence 
anſwered exactly to the Itinerary, as Camden * ſays it does, we ſhould not be at 
a loſs for Bennavenna, our next ſtation, at ſeventeen miles diſtance from Ve- 
nonae according to the Itinerary 3 but Medon ſeems to be above fixteen com- 
putcd miles from High croſs, and near ſixteen from Cleyceſter it ſelf, which 
diſtance is too great for only ſeventeen miles in the Tinerary. Dr. Stukeley 
ſays, that beyond diſpute the name ought to be wrote Benavona . If this 


2 ſhould 
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ſhould be admitted, it would almoſt incline me to ſeek for this place, where 

ling ſtreet croſſes the Avon, and to ſuppoſe that Bensford retains a part 
12 e Benavona, rather than of Venonac. If we ſuppoſe that in the xv11 
__ — Bennavenna, the odd v11 have been by miſtake borrowed from 
ex Os ene number, and that it ſhould be only x ; this would both be 
_— of a balance for the overplus we have before, and make the di- 
. between Venonae and the river Avon to anſwer exactly to the diſtance 
between it and Bennavenna in the Itinerary. But in the eighth ter we have 
the diſtance of xv111 miles between Venonae and Bannavantum, and believe 
Bannavantum in the eighth iter to be the lame with Bennavenna in this; 
and in the ſixth iter, where a ſmall excurſion is made to Tripontium, the 
diſtance between Iſanavatia (which I ſtill believe to be the ſame ſtation) and 
Venonae is xx I. This is a ſtrong confirmation that the number is pretty 
right in this iter, and that the true diſtance between Bennavenna and Yenonae 
is ſeventeen or cighteen miles in the Itinerary. And the rcaſon why there 
is no ſtation juſt where Watling ſtreet croſſes the Avon, might well be the 
neighbourhood of Tripont ium, ſituated on the ſame river. 1 ſhall therefore 
proceed in the ſame manner as I have done hitherto. And it is ſome en- 
couragement to go on, that we are ſtill fo ſure of our guide; for as Dr Stuke- 
ley obſerves, the © ridge of Watling ſtreet hereabouts is very high for miles 
« together *.” I have therefore ſet off thirteen and a half computed miles ac- 
cording to the large ſcale in Camden, and find it reaches exactly to Daventry 
or Legers Aſhby, or to that part of Matling ſtreet that is over againſt theſe 
places. The preſent town of Daventry ſtands to the welt of this grand mili- 
tary way, but it is likely that the antient Roman town may have nearly come 
up to it; ſomewhat of the name of Bennavenna or Bannavantum (Mr. Baxter 
would have it Dannavantria) ſeems to remain yet in that of *Daventry, 
but this is uncertain. There is ſufficient evidence of a Roman ſtation and town 
at this part, as will appear from the accounts we have in Camden and Dr. Stukeley. 
In the former we are told, “ that great fortifications and military fences are 
« to be ſeen at Gi/ds borough and Dantrey.— That at Gz/dsborough is great 
« and large, but this other at Dantrey is greater and larger, being four 
« ſquare on a high hill, from whence all the country beneath is ſeen far and 
near The country people now and then find coins of the Roman emperors, 
« which are certain proofs of its antiquity *.” Dr. Stukeley informs us © that 
« at Legers Aſhby there has been an old town where there are great ditches, 
« cauſeways, and marks of ſtreets,” The doctor went out of his road through 
Norton, to ſee a great camp called Burrow-hill; of which he ſays, „ the 
« whole hill top, which is of great extent, ſeems to have been fortificd : but 
< the principal work on the end of it is ſquariſh, double ditched of about 
twelve acres ; the inner ditch is very large, and at one corner has a ſpring. 
The vallum is but moderate, a {quariſh work within, upon the higheſt part 
of the camp like a praetorium.”— The doctor believes this to be Roman. 
Weedon is pitched on by Camden, Dr. Gale, and Dr. Stuleley for Bennavenna 
but its ſituation on Watling ſtreet is ſufficient to account for the Roman coins 
found at it, and I donot find that there are any certain viſible remains of a 
ſtation at Weedon*®. And as the diſtance ſuits not this place ſo well as the 


ncighbourhood of Daventry or Legers Aſbby, I would rather chuſe to fix 
the manſion there. | 


Bur before I leave my ſtation here, I am willing to conſider a little the 
general diſtance from it to the next place where we are at a certainty; and 
that is St. Albans, the undoubted Verolamium in the 1 tinerary. Now I find 

the 


f ; 
: -4 cue, P. 106. 4 Dr. Stukeley takes Caſtledikes, a mile ſouth 
: 23 from Weedon, and as far from Watlingſtreet, 10 
It. curioſ. p. 107. have been a Roman villa, afterwards rendered 
Saxon. Ibid, Perhaps it is @ common ſummer en- 
campment. 
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the diſtance between Bennavenna and Ferolamium is fifty three It, 
miles, or fifty two in the eighth iter. Ogilly has given us the me 
computed miles between Daventry and St. Albans, and I find t 
be juſt forty, the former fifty one and aquarter. The number of computed m 

anſwers with the greateſt exactneſs to thoſe in the Itinerary, reckonin Miles 
ſame proportion as I have done all along; and the other number ig; S ih 
amiſs, though it ſeems to be rather roo little. The general diſtance be 

therefore ſo right; we have nothing to do, but to divide it propo loads 

the particular numbers in the Itinerary, and try how that will correſpong to 
what appears to be matter of fact. to 


he latter 


OvuR firſt particular diſtance is twelve miles from Bennavenna to Latin. 
rum. They uſually compute it ten miles from Daventry to Towceſter and 
yet it is not nine according to the great ſcale in Camden, which anſwer, a 
curately to twelve in the Itinerary; and this is farther confirmed by the ny . 
ber of meaſured miles in Ogilly, twelve and a quarter between thoſe two rep 
I have no difficulty therefore in pronouncing Towceſter to be Lafoder 0 


; um. 
Camden informs us, © that Roman coins have been found here, and that there was 


e name jg 
« Torceſter *.” I ſhould ſuſpect it to have been Dorceſter or T odorceſter, and 


to have ariſcn from part of the name Lactodorum. 


OuR military way, continuing ſtill to be very well aſcertained, conduds 
us next to Stony-Stratford, which has generally had one of the ſtations in 
the Itinerary allotted to it. The ſituation by a river, where Watling ſtreet 


croſles it, and ſome coins found thereabout, are the ſtrongeſt arguments for i. 


It is too near to Towceſter to be made another manſion in the Trinera- 

Probably the Romans might have ſome ſmall guard here. Our diſtance alone 
the military way carries us beyond it. If we adhere to the preſent number, 
and order of the Itinerary, ſixteen of its miles, as in the ſixth and eighth 
itinera, or ſeventeen as in this, ſhould bring us to Magiovintum. It is thir. 
teen computed miles, and about ſeventeen meaſured, according to Opjlhy, 
from Totoceſter to Brickhill ; a mile leſs than this will bring us almoſt back 
to Fenny-Stratford : and I confeſs I am here inclined. to pay fo much regard 
to authority and ctymology, as to ſuppoſe a tranſpoſition of names in this iter; 
and to place Durocobrivae here near the water, and Magiovintum at Dunſta- 
ble, where there is a chalky hill and no river ncar it. 


DUROCOBRIVAE has been by different authors ſet at various places, but 
all ſeem to agree in removing it from Watling ſtreet, and ſuppoſing it to be 
a ſide ſtation to which an excurſion is made. But as we have had no ſuch 
direct excurſion hitherto, though the iter be winding and tedious ; fol ſee no 
manner of occaſion to ſuppoſe one here: for the diſtances are exact, if we keep 
directly along Watling ſtreet, but would be confounded by an excurſion, 
Mr. Baxter's dcrivation of the name approved by Dr. Stukeley *, makes it ci- 
vitas paludoſi profluentis. And here the name Fenny Stratford ſpeaks for 
it ſelf. The diſtance from Fenny Stratford to Dunſtable is rather too little 
tor twelve miles in the 1tznerary, but the deficiency is not conſiderable, not 
above a mile at the moſt; and the ſtation may perhaps have been more to 
the ſouth than the center of Dunſtable, which is farther confirmed by our having 
ſomewhat to ſpare in our next diſtance between Dunſtable and Sr. Albans, as will 


immediately appear. The fortified ground called the Maiden-bower is about 
a mile from Dunſtable. Roman coins are found here called Madnimg-mon?). . 


Dr. Stubeley obſerves that the © rampart is pretty high, but very little ſign of 
cc a ditch, and that it encloſes about nine acres.” He believes it however to 


be a Britiſh work like that at Aſbwell *. Camden conjectures, that Maiden. 


bower 
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may have ſome affinity with the antient Roman 
_ u agiovinium * ; but Dr. Stukeley thinks otherwiſe. 
na 


next ſta : | 
F 1 en, grounded on all manner of evidence, has fixed Verolamium 
e 


| thers write it) at Verulam near Ft. Albans. Accordin 
1 K ＋ por) part of the wall was ſtanding three years ago, but 5 
2 _ through the old city, he ſaw them carrying off hundreds of loads of 
ro bricks to mend the highway . The Roman wall is three foot layers 
ney ad one foot made up of three courſes of Roman bricks. There 
6 ad acnnd holes quite through the wall at about cight yards diſtance, in 
« that corner till left by St. German's chapel ©.” Many antiquities have been 
found here, which J muſt not ſtay to deſcribe, but not one Roman inſcription 


or ſculpture is now remaining, that I know of. 


NINE Itinerary miles more bring us to Sulloniacae the ſtation next to SyLLoxtacas. | 


Londinium, and at twelve miles diſtance from it in the Itinerary. Here the 
curious in etymology may divert themſelves if they think fit. But whether 
the name come from Colhen, Corylus, according to Dr. Gale ; or from Caſſi- 
vellaun the Britiſh regulus, or his country, or from Ptolemy's Salinae, a neigh- 
bouring villa, being in antient writings called HHellenay; it is moſt for my 
purpoſe to obſetve, that this ſtation has been generally fixed at Brockley hills, 
ſouth from Elſtre, and weſt from Barnet. And indeed the remains, urns, 
coins, and other antiquitics, that have been diſcovered here, together with the 
exact diſtance anſwerable to the numbers in the Iinerary, leave no room to 


ſeck for Sulloniacae in any other place. | 


LoNDINIUM [ London] the metropolis of the kingdom, is the next ſtation, 
I ſhall not enter into the diſpute about the ſituation of the antient Londinium, 
or the etymology of the name. They, who would enquire into theſe con- 
troverſies, may conſult, among other writers, the author of the New Survey 
of England. But J ſhall leave this grand city for the preſent, and proceed 
in my journey. | 


IN that part of this ſecond iter, which lies between London and the ter- 
minus, we have three ſtations that are mentioned in no other iter, the firſt 
of which is Noviomagus at ten miles diſtance from Londinium, according to 
the Itinerary. This muſt be the ſame with Neomagus in Ptolemy, which he 
places nearly ſouth from London, a little inclining to the weſt, and is the 
only or principal place he mentions among the Regni. Prolemy's poſition and 
the Itinerary diſtance would direct to the neighbourhood of Croydon or 
Woodcote, where Camden long ago, and Dr. Gale* more lately, have placed 
Noviomagus. And both ſaw ſome remains of an old town, but I think no 
proper Roman antiquities. Dr. Stukeley s eſpouſes Mr. Sommers opinion, that 
Noviomagus has doubtleſs been about Mell end or Cray ford, ſo that he does 
not ſuppoſe this to be a ſide ſtation. For Watling ſtreet, according to him, 
* paſſes rather on the ſouth of London, and goes from Stanegate ferry acroſs 


© St. Georges fields, ſo ſouth of the Lock hoſpital to Deptford and Blackheath ; 


* 2 {mall part of the antient way pointing to Meſtminſter abbey is now the 
" common road. From Shooters Hill, the direction of the road is very plain 
| both Ways".” But to return; no Roman antiquitics are pretended to have 
been diſcovered at Crayford, nor any other evidences of a ſtation, except ſi- 
tuation and diſtance, which latter ſeems not to be very exact. Others have 
placed Noviomagus on the river Ravensburn (perhaps it has been Roman s- 


burn) 
Pag. 341. 5» 
Ene 1 
Fag. 86, 102. tin, cur. P. 113. 
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burn) which emptics it ſelf into the Thames ncar Greenwich. The ind 
ment is a large Roman camp on this river *. The author of the New Sur 50 
would have Noviomagus to be at Halwoodhill in the pariſh of Keſtoy, 15 
fortified ground is ſaid to encloſe near a hundred acres, and is upon , * 
from whence there is a large proſpect. It is double ditched and of an . 
long figure*. He juſtly obſerves, that the ground is rather too large for ** 
tion; nor does his conjecture about its being garriſoned by horſe remove * 
difficulty: for though horſe took up more room than foot; yet the 1; ; 
ſtation, that I know of, garriſoned by horſe, is not a tenth part of this com 
paſs. It looks more like the aeſtzva, and ſuch I believe it to have been, I. 
moſt this can do in my opinion, is to make it ſomewhat probable, that the 
ſtation has not been many miles diſtant. The diſtances from Hakwoodbill 4 
not anſwer, and the author's ſolution of this difficulty is grounded upon 
what, in my opinion, is a miſtake. If one could depend on the opinion 
that the military way has gone by Broomley , it would be a large ſtep town, 
ſettling both the ſtations we want. For then, no doubt, Noviomagus mug 
by the diſtance be near to Broomley, or ſomewhere on the river Ravenshury 
that runs by it. I ſee in the map of Kent in Camden, that the ſmall mile 
anſwer to thoſe in the Itinerary. But eighteen more ſuch miles as theſe wil 
not bring us to the Medway, nor ſo far as Maidſtone. And therefore there 
muſt be ſome error in the numbers, if we fix Yagnzacae at Maidſtone. Hoy. 
ever if we can get over this difficulty, Maidſtone will do very well for Vg. 


Niacae, as to its diſtance of nine miles from Duroòrivac. If Noviomagus 


be about Broomley, and we ſuppoſe that the road has returned from thence 
to the other grand one; we mult ſeek for Vagniacae near the very road from 
London to Rocheſter. On this ſuppoſition Yagniacae muſt have ſtood near 
the river Thames not far from Graveſend, the nine miles diſtance from Ry. 
cheſter requiring that ſituation. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes Northfleet, which is 
not far from Graveſend, to be a Roman ſtation, becauſe many antiquitics have 
been found here . This ſtands on Matling ſtreet, or near it, which the door 
obſerves to be very vilible caſt of Crayford all along the heath; but beyond 
Dartford it leaves the common road quite on the ſouth ſide. Upon the whole 
therefore, I confeſs my ſelf moſt inclined to continue Noviomagus at Mood. 


cote or Croyden, but to remove Vagniacae to Northfleet. The diſtances are 


pretty exact, and the beſt evidences we have of remains ſeem to be in our 
favour. But till farther diſcoveries be made, we muſt be content to be at 
ſome uncertainty. I reckon it however no objection that Vagniacae is not 
mentioned in the following ztznera, even though it be directly in the way, 
for we hayc other inſtances of the ſame nature *, 


DUROBRIVAE is agreed by all to be Rocheſter. The name, the remains, 
and antiquitics found at it, its ſituation on the military way, and due diſtance, 
all conſpire to put this matter out of doubt. Rocheſter, according to Ogilvy, 
is twenty three computed, and twenty nine and three quarters meaſured miles 
from London. Theſe two compared together, convincingly ſhew the diſtance 
in the main to be very exact, and to anſwer very well to twenty ſeven miles in 
the Itinerary, as it is in both the following itinera. The diſtance allo on 
the other hand from Rocheſter to Canterbury of twenty computed and twenty 
ſix and a half meaſured miles, anſwers accurately enough to twenty fixe in thc 
Itinerary, the diſtance between Durobrivae and Durovernum. To this | may 
alſo add, that the diſtance of ſeven computed, and eight and three quartcts 
meaſured miles, between Northfleet and Rocheſter agrees well cnough to the 


diſtance of nine ITinerary miles between Vagniacae and Durobrivae. 15 
whet 


See Theſ. Geograph. i» Kent and Camd. p. 219. d Pag. 112. 

» New Survey, 7 1 © The diſtances are rather too great, but 8 

© T ſee Perry ſtreet in the map between London addition to the numerals (if this be thought nece/ſa!) 
and Broomly ; but know not whether it will afford would make them perfettly accurate. 
any probable argument, that the Roman ſtreet has f Voreda, Brocavum, Brovonacae, 
br 4. this courſe, ſecond iter compared with the fifth. 


&c. in the 
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ermini, I have already obſerved, that the variation 


oe towns arc the 7 
where Jarg ot to be regarded. 


of half a mile or a mile 1s n 


rOLEVUM is the next ſtage in this ter, but appears to be a little out 
2 direct road, by comparing the numbers in this ter with choſe of the 


of = lowing. For in the two next ttinera it is only twenty tive miles from 
Darobriuae to Durovernum ; but here when Durolevum comes in, it is twenty 
1 


| ite it Durolenum, but I know not well by what authority; 
. . 748 unleſs to make it ſound liker Lenham, on the river Len, 
__ 2 has been generally placed. And in order to make the diſtances an- 
n the numbers are thought to be tranſpoſed, ſo as that x11 ſhould 
2 t aver againſt Durolevo, and xv1 over againſt Duroverno. I confeſs the 
ane that is given of a viſible agger, of a military way near Lenham 
= ting towards Canterbury, and of the Roman coins that -are found about 
Fake are ſtrong arguments in favour of ; this opinion. Dr. Stukeley re- 
oves Durolevum to Charing on the ſame river Len, and ſays, that Roman 
antiquitics are found all about there“. But if 1 ſhould abandon Len ham, and 
account for the Agger and coins, by ſuppoſing it to be a Notitia way; I 
would chuſe then to transfer Durole vum to the north ſide of the grand way, 
and ſuppoſe it to be a ſhort and direct excurſion, like that of Tripontium in 
the ſixth iter: the diſtance on each hand requiring the excurſion to be made 
about S/tingburn, if the tranſpoſition of numbers before mentioned be ad- 
mitted. This is eight computed and above eleven meaſured miles from No- 
cheſter, ſo that the excurſion of a mile or little more in length will make 
the diſtances anſwer with great exactneſs. I find the antiquities near Lenham 
are queſtioned, but it ſeems to be agreed that many Roman antiquities have 
been found near J7tmmgburn®. Newington ncar it is made a Roman ſtation 
by Dr. Stukeley *. The diſtance, and ſituation on a branch of a river, would 
rather lead me to Milton. But this I ſubmit to the judgment of others. If 
the excurſion and ſtation ſhould be ſuppoſed about Feverſham, we need not 
ſuppoſe any tranſpoſition of numbers, 


m 
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OvuR laſt march in this iter is Duroverno ad portum Ritupis; and here FPvrovernyy 


may be allowed to uſe the words of Horace, and ſay it is 
Longae finis chartaeque viaeque *. 

But nothing more need be added, to what 1 have ſaid concerning theſe places 
in the firſt book . All agree, and that on very ſure evidence, that Durover- 
num is Canterbury, and portus Ritupenſis, Richborough. They who would 
ſee a particular account of the Roman antiquities and curioſities of theſe two 
places, may have recourſe to Sommer and Battely. Ptolemy has Darvernum, 
which, as all agree, muſt be the ſame with Durovernum in the Itinerary ; 
though the antient geographer has ſet it a little out of its place. Mr. Baxter 
ſuppoles the name compounded of dour, aqua; and vern, fanum ; and ſo 
makes it to be templum profiuentis aquae. In the beginning or title of the 
iter it is ad portum Ritupas, here in the end ad portum Ritupis ; Which one 
would think ſhould mean, to the haven Richborough, and at Richborough. 


Ir ER III. The third rout from Lon- 
A LONDINIO AD PORTVM don to the haven at Dover 
DVBRIS M. P. LXVI. 66 miles. 
[A LONDINIO From London] 
DVROBRIVIS M. P. XXVII Rocheſter 
DVROVERNO M. p. XXV | Canterbury 
AD PORTVM DVBRIS M. P. XIV Dover 

N 8 AFTER 
> Gale Ant Itin. p. 76. It. curioſ p. 115. 
tin. curioſ. p. 114. Lib. 1. Sat. v. in fin. 


See Camd. p. 228, 229. Page 13, 14. 
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AFTER a long and difficult journey we meet with one that is caly ang 
ſhort. 


FROM Londinium to Dubrae is Lxv1 miles in the Ttinerary ; ang "A 
London to Dover is fifty five computed miles, and ſeventy one and a half by 
ſured according to Ogzlby ; and both the Roman and preſent road go by Can. 
terbury. This ſtill farther confirms the obſcrvations I have made, and wh; c 
it is needleſs to repeat. In the former iter We have 4d portum Ritupas in 
the beginning, and ad portum Ritupis in the end, which plainly ſhey th, 
nominative to be Nitupae. This would induce one to think, that Dulraę in 
this, and Lemanae in the next iter are the nominatives of theſe names, N. 
vennas writes Lemanis, Dubris, but ſo he alſo does > pn and many other 
names in the dative or ablative. According to Dr. Gale the word Dur 
ſignifics #wo hills *. In ſome editions it is Dubrim, and then the nominaize 
muſt be Dwubrzs *. | | 


ITER IV. | The fourth rout from Lon. 
A LON DIN IO AD PORTVM don to the haven at Lime 
LEMANIS M. P. LxvIII. 68 miles. 
[A LoNDINIO From London] 
DVROBRIVIS M. P. XXVII Noc heſter 
DVROVERNO M, P. XXV Canterbury 
AD PORTVM LEMANIS M. P. XVI Lime near Weſt Hyth 


\ 


LEMANAE, asIchooſe to write the name for the reaſon hinted above, is the 
terminus of this fourth iter, and the only place I have occaſion to ſpeak to. t 
has, no doubt, ſtood near the ſea. Some derive the name (ſuppoſing it to be the 
place) from Prolemys uguras Aupry, Novus portus. Weſt Hyth is thought to 
have riſen out of its ruins, in the neighbourhood of which is the town of Line. 
The old ſtation is thought to have been about a mile beyond S7udfall caſtle. The 
cut of the ſtones, cement, and Roman bricks here, cither argue this to be the yery 
place, or elſe to have been built with its materials. The caſtle encloſes about - 
ten acres of ground upon a declivity, the uſual ſituation of a Roman fort, 
We are told in Camden, © that the old cauſey between Canterbury and the 
« Lemanis does ſtill in part remain, and is called Stone ſtreet. It has a founds- 
tion all of natural rock and hard chalk<.” Dr. Tabor obſcrves*, that ac- 
cording to the Saxon chronicle we muſt look for Lemanis four miles caſt of 
Appledore, and gueſſes it to be New Romney. But this ſuits not the diſtance, 
which ſhould be our principal guide. I confeſs, from what he obſerves, that 
the Saxon name of the river Rother was Limen or Limene; affinity of name 
might alſo be pleaded in favour of its ſituation ſomewhere on this river. 
Perhaps the name comes from Ayiy in Ptolemy. See the former chapter. 


ITER V. The fourth rout from Lon. 
A LONDINIO LVGVVALLIVM don to Carliſle near the wal, 
AD VALLVM M. r. CCCCXL111, 443 miles. 

LA LONDINIO | From London] ; 
CESAROMAGO M. P. XXVIII Near Chelmsford or Writtle 
COLONIA M. P. XXIV Colcheſter 
VILLA FAVSTINI M. P. XXXV al. xxv Dunmow 

ICIANOS 


Vox Dubrae denotat duas rupes vel colles, eſt ® See Ant. Itin. prefixed to Camd. Brit. 
enim Britannice dwy duo, bre et bryn collis. Ant. Pag. 229. 
Itin. p. 81. 4 Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 256. 
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M. P. XVIII Cheſterford ; 
Rs M. P. XXXV Tcklingham 
A ee M. P. XXV Cambridge 
DVROBRIVIS M. Pp. XXXV Caſtor 

M. p. XXX Ancaſter Txxxv1 
CAVSENNIS 28 rl 
— M. p. XIV Littleborough 
DANO M. P. xxl Doncaſter 
LEGEOLIO M. P. XVI Caſtleford 
EBVRACO M. P. XXI Tork 
ISVBRIGANTVM M. P. XVII Aldborough 
CATARACTONT M. p. XXIV Cataratt 
LAVATRIS M. P. XVIII Bowes 
VERTERIS M. P. XIII Brugh 
BROCAVO M. p. XX Brougham-caſtle 
LVGVVALLIO M. P. XXII Carliſle 


Tut two main branches, or grand ways, that iſſue out from London tending 
northward, are Watling ſtreet, and the military way on which the former part 
of this iter proceeds. And theſe, if I am not miſtaken, go off at nearly right 
angles one to another. The ſum total prefixed to this iter CCCCXLI1I agrees 
very nearly with the amount of the particulars, which is four hundred and 


forty two. 


CESAROMAGUS, or rather Caeſaromagus, is the next ſtation to London in 
this iter, and is placed by Dr. Stukeley at Chelmsford, or near it. This is 
twenty five computed miles from London, which may ſeem to do very well, 
ſo nigh that great city, for twenty eight in the Itinerary. According to Ogiiby 
it is near twenty eight and a half meaſured miles from Chelmsford to Lon- 
don, which is not unſuitable. Some place Caeſaromagus at Dunmow, and 
Canonium at Writtle*, and others at other different places; but the number of 
our miles confines us to the ſtraighteſt courſe, as will farther appear from the ſequel. 
And for this reaſon too I would ſuppoſe the Roman ſtation to have been ra- 
ther nearer London, than the preſent town of Chelmsford is. If Writtle 
ſhould be admitted for a Roman ſtation, I would by all means aſcribe the 
name Caeſaromagus to it. But as Saxon antiquity is the only evidence of its 
having been Roman, I would ſhew a regard to the accurate diſtance. Miittle 
anſwers beſt by the general ſcale, but the number of miles brings us nearer 
to Chelmsford, and a ſtation might eaſily be loſt in the confines of ſo large 
a town as this. Though upon the whole, as Mrittle beſt ſuits the ſcale, and has 
the better pretenſions of the two to Roman antiquity, I am inclined to give 
it the preference, I only farther add, that Mrittle is ſeated not far from the 
confluence of two rivers; and that its being afterwards poſſeſſed by Saxon kings, 
makes it not improbable, that it might have been a royal ſeat before; and this 
is not diſagreeable to the name Caeſaromagus, that is Caeſar's village or town. 


COLCHESTER ſtands on the river Colne, and is owned to be Roman; and 
one would think that its name does much favour its being Colonia, which is 
the common opinion. Iam rather inclined to think, that Colonia is the Britiſh 
name latinized, than that it is the Latin appellative turned into a proper name, 
and given to the river. We have alſo Colonia in Scotland, mentioned by 
ow It is generally confeſſed that a military way has gone directly to 
Coney er from London, though there are little viſible remains of it now. 

orty tour computed miles from London to Colcheſter may anſwer very well 

" fifty two in the Itinerary. It ſeems to be a greater difficulty, that the mea- 
ured miles from London to Colcheſter are made only fifty by Ogilby ; * 
the 


* Camd. Brit. P. 413, 414. 
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the roads here are, I believe, pretty level, and conſequently the horizg 

miles come nearer the road miles in number than in other places; n 
difference or two may be accounted for from the different limits in ſuch Va 
4 places. It deſerves a remark, that here the number of Exgliſb miles falls ſho, 
of the number of miles in the Itinerary; and in Kent they exceed, wh 
reckoned from London, as may be ſeen from the ſecond and third >* mg 
This looks as if the Roman Londinium had been ſituated nearer to Key; © 
farther from Eſſex than the center of the preſent city of London 


THE number of miles in the Itinerary between Colonia and Durolrira- 
one hundred and forty eight, argues very ſtrongly, that this ster muſt have 
fetched a large compaſs. And as for ſome part of our rout we have no ſur: 
cvidences of a military way, to conduct us through ſo long and Winding a 
journey; it is no wonder, if we ſometimes wander in the dark. The whole 
county of Eſſex ſeems formerly to have been one continued foreſt, jy; 
though anticnt ways are ſoon ſunk in grounds formerly woody and. foft, aud 
now much improved and incloſed; yet ſuch ways as were laid through this 
county would probably be well paved; which may ſo far make it more pro- 
bable, that Stane: ſirect has been antient and Roman. And indeed the militay 
way ſuppoſed to go from Colcheſter to Dunmow is the beſt ſupported of any 
I know in this county, and therefore I am much inclined to take it for yy 
guide. I ſhall give the account of this from Mr. Salmon, who living in the 
neighbourhood of it, muſt have the beſt opportunities of being thoroughly 
informed about it. This way (lays he) is called Sfanſ{reet. Braintree allo 
* ſeems to have been Brainſtreet. And I have been informed that in ſome 
« old writings, this Braintree is written Raintree. It is alſo called dran. 
<« ſtreet, in a perambulation of the foreſt of Eſſex, made in the reign of 
« Edward the firſt, where the jury find the following places then out of the 
<« foreſt, Item dicunt, quod hund. de Dunmono, Hengeford, et Laxeden, 
«< ex parte boreali de la Stanſtreet yu ducit de Stortford uſque Colce/tr 
<« ſunt extra foreſt, de perquiſito Albricii quondam Com. Oxon. lt goes 
* through Braintree to Dunmow ; thence by T akeley ſtreet through Beggars 
* hall coppice, to a ſmall piece of fortified ground called by the neighbourhood 

© Porting hills, and Portingbury hills, which ſeems to have relation to the 
« military or Port way on which it ſtands.” The learned author ſuppoſes it 
to proceed © by Bedler's-green, and great Hallingbury church, through a lane 
| called Port lane to Mallbury camp.” He ſuppoles allo © a vicinal way 
| « towards Littlebury hill, ſtruck out from the other, paſling by Stan/teed 
A | « Montfitchet, which has a road in this direction called Stanſted ſtreet. Stan- 
« ſted it ſelf looks like a corruption from $Stanſtreet. Thence the way goes 
through Newport, which carries with it a ſymptom of a military way. 
This is Mr. Salmon account of this way, but I believe the former part from 
Colcheſter to Dunmow is much more certain than the reſt of it. 


HavinG thus determined the courſe in which I am to proceed, I ſhall next 
try the diſtances and numbers in the [*:nerary. 


Vitta Favsrixl. VILLA FAUSTINI, which is thirty five miles from Colonia, ſhould, ac- 
cording to the proportion 1 have laid down, be about twenty ſix Engliſb com. 
puted miles from Colcheſter. Biſhop Stortford is twenty ſeven. If therefore 

we ſtick to the number thirty five, I would gueſs, that Villa Fauſtini has been 

on the caſt or northeaſt ſide of the tour, about Porting ham, or Hallingbur), 

or near it. The diſtance I think exactly agrees. I took a view of the fort, 

which I think they call Mallbury- dels. It is of an oval figure, and the circuit 

of it about a meaſured mile, and, as I thought, had an entrance at each end. 

The ditch was large, and the ramparts very bulky. Theſe ſeem to haye been 


double, only now the double rampart does not appear on the ſouth caſt * 


| C See Gale Anton. Itin. p. 64, 65. New Survey, P. 143» 1449 145 
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Icould diſcover no military way leading to or from this fort, nor 

4 1 hear of any Roman coins found here, and am moſt inclined to think it 
_ Saxon. Some copies of the Itinerary read XXV inſtead of xxxv 
Dey Fauſtini. And it is remarked by Dr. Gale, that Vaſſiuss copy confirms 
my gra, and I believe it juſtly merits the preference, For on this ſup- 
2 1. 1 ſhall have no occaſion to ule the military way deſcribed before, any 
— than we are almoſt abſolutely ſure of it, and that is to Dunmow. 
= ” Dunmow is nincteen or twenty computed miles from Colcheſter, and 
24 twenty five Roman. Some villa may poſſibly have been near this 
lace, which occaſioned the name in the Itinerary. In Camden we are told, 
Gs « from Dunmow to Colcheſter is a direct road, wherein arc ſtill to be 
« ſven, in ſome places, the remains of an old Roman way, called the Street. 
« In an old perambulation of the foreſt, in the reign of King John, it is 
« (id to bound on the north ſuper ſtratum ducentem aDunmow verſus Col- 
« ceſtriam. Hard by, ncar Little-Canfield, are two antient fortifications, 
« both defended by deep ditches; one of which is called at this day Caſtleyard*.” 
1 ſe alſo a village called S7anway in the road from Colcheſter to Coggeſhal ; 
and near Coggeſhal we are told that a Romau burial place and ſome urns have 
been diſcovered o, which farther confirms this to be the courle of the military 
way, and Dunmow, that has been thought Roman, to be Villa Fauſtini. 


of the fort. 


IcraNT is in the 1tinerary ſet at cighteen miles diſtance from Villa Fauſting ; 
and ſo the diſtance between theſe two places ſhould be near fourteen com- 
puted Engliſh miles. I am much inclincd to think Cheſterford the Iciani of 
the Itinerary. The diſtance anſwers exactly, for Cheſterford is three ſhort 
miles from Malden, and Walden eleven from Danmow. When I rode that 
way, I particularly obſerved that the road near Cheſterford, coming from 


Audley end or Walden, had much of a Roman appearance. Though it muſt 


be owned, that in the ſouthern parts of England the modern ways are repaired 
ſo much after the form of the Roman, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh a Roman 
way with certainty. Dr. Gale expreſſly ſays that Walden is ſeated on two 
military ways, the one going northward, the other towards the eafſt®. I am 
perſuaded, that if any military way has gone caſtward from Walden, the 
courſe of it has been towards Dunmow. The camps not far from Walden, 
and the golden coin of Claudius, and the patera found at Srerbury-hill, may 
eaſily be accounted for, by ſuppoſing a military way in the neighbourhood ; 
ſo that we need not on this account make Malden a Roman town, and much 
leſs Camulodunum, as is the opinion of this learned antiquary *. The diſtance 
and way ſcem plainly to point to Cheſterford for Iciani; which name ſeems 
to be retained in that of Jckleton, a town in Cambridgeſhire, but on the 
borders; and the large fortified ground lies between Cheſterford and Ickleton. 
The town of Cheſterford is in Eſſex, but on the borders of Cambridgeſhire. 
It lies on the north-caſt ſide of the river Granta. The large fortified ground is 
of an oval figure, and from this and other circumſtances, 1 ſuſpect this forti- 
fication to be Saxon or Daniſh ; though they call this field the Borough, and 
Roman coins are found within this fortified ground called Brugh money. The 
antient Roman fort, 1 believe, has been that, which is at the caſt end of the 
oval one. This is of a ſquare figure, the wall encloſing the church yard lands 
on the north ſide of it, and the mill at one corner; another ſide of it runs cloſe 
by the river. Roman coins are alſo found here; and I diſcovercd, lying in 
the mill, a curious piece of Roman antiquity, inſerted in the collection. So 
that the Saxons ſeem to have taken the ſame meaſures here, as they appear 
to have done in many other inſtances; that is, to make a fort and ſettlement 
juſt by the place where the Romans had one before. 


ACCORDING 


= © Ant. It. p. 12. 
> Cam. . 419. 1 4 Ibid. p. 111. &c. 
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CAMBORICVYM. 


An Eſſay on Antonine's Book 


AccoRDING to ſome, Icknild ſtreet goes by Cheſterford, running 
the country of the 1c/anz * ; however I was aſſured at Cambridge, that 1 
litary way near Hogmagog hills is very viſible, pointing towards Che 4 
ford. And I obſerved that the way from Cheſterford, towards theſe hills * 
along higher ground, and where it parts with the road to Cambridge, i — 
continues to run along ſome elevated ground. This makes it more probabj 
that the Roman way has taken this courſe. They call them but three mile 
from Cambridge, and my landlord at Cheſfterford ſaid they were but fre 
from that place; which make up but eight miles from Cheſterford to Can. 
bridge, the uſual number by computation. But if this be the certain courſe of 
the military way from Cheſterford northward, where ſhall we fix our nen 
{tation of Camboricum, or how ſhall we find our way to it? 


Arx preſent I know nothing more probable than that it has been at 7:4. 
lingham in Suffolk, about three miles eaſtward from Mildenhall, on the nor} 
ſide of the river that comes from Bury. This place is certainly Roman, 38 
appears from Mr. Sa/mon's account of it, which I ſhall tranſcribe from his 
New Survey". © The road from Ad Anſam, half a mile before it comes to 
<« the ford, cuts a high bank, which looks like ſome old Britiſb mote for 
ce the diviſion of the country. It is ſuch as Devils ditch on New market 
« heath, and perhaps anſwers to it; for the fols is on the ſouth ſide of the 
« vallum, as at the other. Here indeed is a foſs on both ſides, but not for 
<« the whole length. This work is continued for half a mile hereabouts; 
ce the reſt may have been demoliſhed, when both ſides of it were under the 
<« ſame government. There is a field called Kent: feld, corrupted from Cany. 
ce field; another, Rompit-field. Coins are found here in as great abundance 
cc as any where in England*®; chiefly of the lower emperors Antoninus, Te. 
c tricus, Commodus, &c. They are moſt frequent in a ploughed field, half a 
« mile from the town northweſt. Some are found in the moors, when they 
« dig to fence or drain them; which is a ſubſtantial proof, that they were 
ce not hid by the Romans to ſhew they had been maſters here, for it was ten 
ce thouſand to one they ſhould never ſee the light. About three years ago 
ce a lcaden ciſtern was found here by a ploughman, the ſhare ftriking againſt 
e the edge of it. The treaſure it had concealed was gone. The ciſtern is in 
being; it contains about ſixteen gallons, perforated on each fide for rings 
ce to lift it by. There is ornamental work on the outſide of it, imitating 
« hoops of iron, but caſt with the thing it ſelf. On one fide is a mark 4, 
e perhaps intending the meaſure or the uſe of it.” A military way has been 
generally ſuppoſed by Dr. Gale, and others, to have run out into theſe parts 
of Suffolk. I have not had an opportunity of ſearching for it, or tracing it 
out my ſelf; and therefore do not pretend to deſcribe it from inſpection. But 
by what I can judge, there is as good reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuch a way to have 
gone out from beſide Cambridge by Newmarket, or near it, and ſo toward 
Tcklingham, as for any other conjecture I know of. This courle of the 
way would be (if lam not miſtaken) beyond the fenny country in Cambriage- 
ſhire; and perhaps the difficulties ariſing from ſuch grounds may have been 
the reaſon, why the way to Camboricum, and from it, has been but one and 
the ſame, going and returning in the ſame line, So it is from Deva to Se- 

gontium in the eleventh iter, though theſe indeed are the termini, whereas this 
is in the middle of an iter. The river on which 1ck/ingham ſtands, runs into 
that which comes from Cambridge. If the name of this river has been 
Cam originally, we have then the etymology full on our ſide“; for Mr. Sal 


anon intimates, that there has been a ford over the river near the place. — — 
| 6 


Pr. Stukeley thinks it has run near the borders © See Camd. p. 441. 33 
of the two counties of Cambridgeſhire and Eſſex. d ors =—_— the ford over this river or 


See It. curioſ. P. 75. the crooked ford. Stukeley Itin. curioſ. P. 75. 
d Pag. 160, 161. 
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1 eum is thirty five miles in the Itinerary, that is, ten Roman 
2 A r 9 to Durolipons (which I ſhall endeavour 
wen diately to prove to be Cambridge) and twenty five Itinerary miles diſtant 
tom Ichlingham. Theſe ten miles agree with much exactneſs to the diſtance 
3 the ſtations near Cheſterford and Cambridge, for that is juſt ſeven 
and, an half computed miles. They call it but eight ſhort ones from Cheſter- 

1 to Cambridge, and the ſtations, as I take it, are a little nearer to each 
2 than the towns. I believe the military way has gone off to Ic tling ham 
not far from Cambridge. This will ſecure our diſtances, and make them very 


exact. 


DogoLfros the next ſtation has been generally ſettled at Godman=- DvroLieoxs. 
cheſter or Huntington. The ſituation on the north fide of the river and on 
agentle deſcent, favours the opinion of Huntington, the name that of God. 
mancheſter ; but I believe there has been no Itinerary ſtation cither at the one 
or the other. However the diſtance will by no means do for Duroli ons. 
This name intimates a bridge over a river, to which the name Cambri ge is 
not unſuitable. The diſtance from Camboricum is twenty five miles in the 
Itinerary, and ſo ſhould be near nineteen Engliſh computed miles; and I be- 
licyc it will be juſt about ſo much from the Roman ſtation near Cambridge 
to that at Icłlingham. I am the more free to venture on this innovation, 
becauſe it puts a period to the difficulties of this iter. For I look on our 
way as pretty clear, and our general diſtance certain, from hence to the end 
of this journey, as will appear from the ſequel. 


I LAST left the military way viſible near Hogmagog hills, pointing towards 
Grantcheſter, about a mile or more from Cambridge up the water, though 
others ſay it gocs towards Cheſterton, which is a mile below Cambridge. It 
has paſſed ſomewhere near Cambridge, as all do agree. Perhaps Grantcheſter 
and Hogmagog hills have been, one or both of them, aeſtiva, and the ſtation it 
ſelf has been juſt at Cambridge. It is therefore highly probable, that the mi- 
litary way has proceeded nearly in this direction, and gone on towards God- 
mancheſter or Huntington, till it met the other line of the Roman way coming 
from Caſter on the Nen. For theſe two lines continued from where they 
are laſt viſible would, I think, meet nearly about Huntington; and fo the 
turn be made as uſual at this river, which runs by Huntington. I thought 
the road from Cambridge to Huntington had much the appearance of Ro- 
man. It is very ſtraight, and in many places has an elevation much reſembling 
that of a Roman way; and I think I obſerved a fumulus or two by it. I ſuſ- 
pected it might have gone by St. Ives; but when I examined and viewed the 
way, I was convinced of the contrary. For if it had gone by St. Ives, it 
muſt have paſſed through leſs proper ground, and made a quick turn. If the 
military way paſſed the river higher up than Cambridge near Grantcheſter ; 
then Dr. Gale's conjecture is very probable, that it has paſſed the Ouſe near 
Huntington at Offord Ci. e. Oldford near the meadow called Port-mead *, 
and ſo by Brampton to 22 . Crane ſtreet is not far from Brampton, 
which perhaps has its name from this way. This ſuppoſition exactly agrees 
with a conjecture I had made concerning the courſe of this way; namely, 
that it has kept rather on the weſt ſide of the preſent road, and left Stilton 

to the eaſt, There is a convenient ridge of high ground, along which the 
line of the way coming from the north may have gone, after it has paſſed 
the Nex and made a ſmall turn there towards Cheſterton ; and where it is laſt 
viſible on the ſouth ſide of the river, it falls obliquely on the preſent poſt 
road, and ſo has probably croſſed it near Cheſterton. This courſe would bring 
the way to the elevated ground I have mentioned before. 


DURo- 
* The name Port oft implies a military way. Anton. Itin. p. 94. | 
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DvROBRIVASE. 


CavsENNAE. 


An Eſſay on Antonine's 


DUROBRIVAE is the ſtation next to Durolipons. The diſtance here | 
very exact. From Durobrivae to 3 in the Itinerary is thirty fi, 
miles, and therefore the number of Engliſh computed miles ſhould be toy 
twenty ſix. For it is five miles from Caſter on the Nen to Stilton, and wag 
one from Sti/ton to Cambridge, and the diſtance is much the ſame either: 
Cheſterton or Grantcheſter. And whereas it ſhould rather be leſs than "cb 
ſix, the Roman town and ſtation is ncarer the river and SJ7i/ton than Cal 
it ſelf, I am inclined to think, that the antient Roman ſtation and town 15 
ſtood as uſual on the north fide of the river, though nearer to it than th 
preſent Caſter, rather than on the ſouth ſide of it. The fortified ground on 
the ſouth ſide of the river near Cheſterton is indeed yery remarkable; and the 
elevated military way may be traced through it, and is alſo very viſible both 
before it enters and after it has paſſed it. But I obſerved that the elevated 
ridge, which paſſes through the intrenchment, entered it obliquely, and that 
the linc of it was by no means parallel to the ſides of the camp, nor does it 
go in or out at the gates or entries of the camp, as far as I remember, | 
therefore think the way has been prior to this fortification, and that the for- 
tificd ground is only a ſummer intrenchment. The antient town near Caſter 
is called Dornford in Camden and ſome of our maps, and Dormanceaſte 
is ſaid to have been the Saxon name of it. The neighbouring people ſcemed 
pretty much ſtrangers to this name, when I cnquired about it; yet ill the 
coins arc called Dormans, the way Norman gate*, and the paſlage over the 
river is named Gwunsford-ferry. However we have here all the proofs of 2 
{tation that can well be deſired, remains, moſaics, coins, and ſituation on 1 
viſible military way, beſides the name Caſter. Caſter is ſeven computed miles 


from Stamford, and Stamford twenty from Ancaſter, and Ancaſter fifteen - 
from Lincoln. So that between Caſter and Lincoln is forty two computed 


miles. This anſwers with ſo much exactneſs to fifty fix in the Itinerary 
between Durobrivae and Lindum, that I muſt ſtill conclude Durobrivae has 
been the Roman ſtation near Caſter. And it is a great ſatisfaction, that from 
hence we arc very ſure of the courſe of our military way to the end of our 
journey. | 


Ar Bridge Caſterton two miles north from Stamford there has been alſoa 
ſtation. It is ſituated on the north-caſt ſide, and near a crook, of the ſmall 
river that runs by it. The author of the New Survey is diſpoſed to (et aſide 
this ſtation, and reject the proofs of its being ſo, as inſufficient ; but I think, 
they are too ſtrong to be overthrown; and believe that this is not the only 
inſtance of a ſtation placed on the military way, and yet paſſed over in the 
Itinerary; whether becauſe it was abandoned and neglected at that time, or 
for what other reaſon, it may be difficult now to determine. This ſtation is 
not named in this iter, nor can I think that both thoſe (at Caſter and Bridge 
Caſterton) are mentioned together in one iter. For in no iter, where theſe 
two places can poſſibly occur, is there a diſtance between any two ſtations 
ſuitable or nearly equal to the diſtance between Caſter and Bridge Caſterton, 
which is but nine computed miles. 


CAUSENNAE is however placed in this iter between Durobrivae and 
Lindum, thirty miles from Durobrivae, and twenty ſix from Lindum, ac- 
cording to the preſent numbers in the Itinerary. Ancaſter is the only place, 
beſide Bridge Caſterton, where there is any appearance of a ſtation all the way 
from Caſter to Lincoln. This creates ſome difficulty with reſpect to this 
intermediate ſtation, which in my opinion is beſt removed by ſuppoſing 4 
tranſpoſition of the numerals v1, or that xxx, and XXVI are through miſtake 
ſet inſtead of xxxv1 and xx, over againſt the names Cauſennis and * 


* The author of the New Survey conjecturet that the word Roman. p. 354. 
Dormans and Normangate may be corrupted from | 3 
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the ſame general diſtance is preſerved, and the parti- 


is being ſuppoled, [ | 
For OO WES with the utmoſt exactnels, ſuppoling Canſ{ennae to be 
cu 


Ancaſter. Dr. Stukeley is very poſitive that 3 ge muſt be eee 
But I cannot ſay that either of rhe times | viewed Great | aeg on . ae 

about it, I met with any convincing proofs of its Laying an 1 ation. 

IVitham and Stoke are no more than two brooks at this Pre ; | real Taunton 
nds near the confluence, but not on the lingula between _ The mi- 
litary way is about halt a mile from this place ge ; N it is _ 
twenty three computed miles from Lincoln, and not aboye twent) from Caſter ; 
ſo that the diſtances do not anſwer. Dr. Stukeley's negative argument how- 
ever is very ſtrong in a letter with which he obliged me. © As it is impol- 
« ſible (ſays he) that Ancaſter ſhould be the place (if the numbers be juſt) ſo 
« jt is impoſſible any other between Axcaſter and Great Paunton ſhould be 
« it: for between theſe two places is nothing but bare heath, not a drop of 
« Water, not a village nearer than half a mile, no mark of a ſtation, no 
« coins found, but the plain perfect uninterrupted high ridge all the way.” 
But I cannot yet be convinced that Great Paunton will do without altering 
the numbers; and if any change is to be made there, I would beg leave to 
prefer my former conjecture with relation to Ancaſter ; for that fill keeps up 
the good agreement between the ſum total and the particulars. The author 
of the New Survey pronounces Ancaſter a Roman town and a ſtation, ob- 
ſerving that Roman antiquities have been found here. And] have the good 
fortune to agree with this author in the conjecture, that Ancaſter is the place 
which was anticatly called $74naceſter, the biſhop of which is mentioned in 
hiſtory, and had in his dioceſe either a part of L:2colnſhire or the whole of 
the county, the ſee being afterwards tranſlated to Lincoln. The original name 
might be Canſennaceſter, or Sennaceſter, the firſt ſyllable being dropt; and 
there are many greater deviations and changes, than this into S74naceſter or 
cven into Ancaſter, which, according to the author of the New Survey, re- 
tains a part of the other name. The military way, called High-aike, is very 
certain (either by its viſible remains, or ſome other cvidences) all the way from 
Caſter to Lincoln. It is very magnificent between Stamford and the News 
Inn near Coultsforth, and appeared very high for about ſix miles over the 
heath before we came to Ancaſter ; though between the New-Tnn and this 
heath it was in ſeveral places almoſt loſt. It was alſo very viſible over moſt 
part of the heath from Ancaſter to Lincoln, though for four or five miles 
near this city it was but obſcure. Ancaſter has a low ſituation, and no run- 
ning water, but what a brook affords at the north end of the town. It is at 
preſent no more than a handſome village. I thought the foſs and rampart of 
the ſtation eaſy to be traced out. The church and ſouth part of the town are 
included within it, and the caſt ſide of it is yet very conſpicuous. The 
brook is but ſmall, and yet I remember not ſo much as a brook upon the 
heath, till we came there. Dr. §tuleley has given ſome account of this town“. 
He tells us, that the bowling green bchind the red /ion inn is made in the 
ditch, and that when they were levelling it, they came to the old foundation. 
Caſtle-cloſe is full of foundations; and many Roman coins have been found 
here. The doctor ſaw many himſelf; and ſome ſpeak of moſaic pavements 
diſcovered here. All this makes it the more probable, that Cauſennae has 
been at this place; and the diſtances will anſwer with the utmoſt exact- 
nels, if the conjecture above mentioned be admitted; for Ancaſter is juſt 
fifteen computed miles from Lincoln, and twenty ſeven from Caſter. 


& I rr 15 Our next ſtage, where we arrive at an abſolute certainty. 
8 inc antient name ſtill remains in the modern. Roman monuments 
ve been found here, and Roman coins in the fields north from the City ©, 


and 
Pag. 245. 


v It. curioſ. p. 81. © See Gale's Ant. Itin. p. 96. 
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SEGELOCYM. 


An Eſſay on Antonine's Book III 


and even ſome remains of Roman buildings may yet be ſcen“, 
dences added to that of a due diſtance, and its ſituation at the interſection }.« 
ſeveral grand military ways, have procurcd the univerlal conſent of anti 1 
rics, that Lindum (the terminus of the ſixth iter) is the City of Linc, Qua: 


Theſe evi. 


SEGELOCUM is in the Itinerary fourteen miles from Lindum, v. 
anſwers to ten and a half Eng/iſh computed; and on enquiry I found ,j.. 
reckoned ten or eleven miles from Lincoln to Littleborough. I belicre p 
military ways, leading to L:ttleborough and Wintringham, have patted juſt 5 
Lincoln; for they go out at different gates to the one place and to the * 
Indeed the Roman road all the way from Lincoln to Doncaſter is very * 
ſcure; and yet the courſe of it is well aſcertained, partly by tradition and 
partly by ſome viſible remains, or other evidences. I ſaw a place calles 
Stretton in the high road from Lincoln towards Gainsborough, and am apt 
to think that the Roman way has gone by it or ncar it. However Segelocim 
in this iter, and Agelocum in the eighth, is certainly Littleborongb. Hate 
Dr. Gale ſaw an urn, which beſides aſhes and bones, contained a coin of 
Domitian. The Roman ſtation has been on the calt ſide of the river, th 
the preſent town ſtands on the weſt. Roman coins have been found 
called Swine pennies, two Roman altars, and other antiquities *, 


lich Jud 


Ough 
here 


Daxvi. THE military way between Littleborough and Doncaſter, as 1 have hinted 


LEGEOLIVAL. 


juſt now, is but obſcure. I have oftner than once enquired and {ought {or 
it, but could neither ſee nor hear any thing of it that was certain. At the 
entrance on the common (as we go out of Doncaſter towards Bauiree\ | 
obſerved an elevated picce of ground, which looks not unlike a part of this 
way; and by its pointing it muſt have entered the encloſures immediately, 
and ſo may be loſt in them, Before we came to Raſington bridge I obſeryc 
another elevation for a conſiderable ſpace, which would have paſſed current 
for a Roman ridge in ſome other places. However there is no doubt, but a 
military way has gone directly from Littleboroughb to Doncaſter ; and a 
little doubt, that Doncaſter is the Danum of the Itinerary. The anticnt name 
is ſtill retained in the preſent name of the river Don, on which it is ſituated, 
The diſtance of ſixteen computed miles from Lzttleborough anſwers to twenty 
one in this iter, for the diſtance between Segelocum and Danum. 


THE military way ſeems for half a mile from Doncaſter to have coincided 
with the preſent poſt road. After this it declines to the weſt, and ſoon be- 
comes very grand and conſpicuous ; but ſeems moſtly to conſiſt of earth and 
gravel, without much ſtone, or any certain appearance of a regular pavement. 
It makes ſome ſmaller turns, ſometimes one way and ſometimes another; 
and then at about three miles from Doncaſter, it falls in again with the poll 
road, and maintains its exalted ridge for a long way together, with little or no 
interruption. About three furlongs north from Robin Hood's well, or ſome- 
what more than four miles from Doncaſter, at the top of a hill, it makes 
a conſiderable turn, declining to the weſt above twenty degrees more than 
its former courſe was; and here it leaves the poſt road again, paſſing through 
ſome thickets on the welt ſide of it, and fetching, as uſual, the higher ground. 
It ſeems after this turn to point directly to Pontefract or Caſtleford, and near 
this turn it has truly dorſum elatiſ/imum, a grand and moſt elevated ridge in- 
deed ; but it is much ſunk and loſt when it comes near Pontefrat?. It is viſ. 
ble in Pontefract park, but ſcarce any where elſe near to Caſtleford. 


LEGEOLIUM in this iter, called Lagecium in the cighth, is the next ſtation 
to Danum, and ſixteen [tznerary miles between them. This diſtance ſuits 


the twelve computed miles which they reckon from Doncaſter to 19 8 8 


See a farther account in the obſervations on Ant. Itin. p. 96. 
Lincolnſhire. Book 11. p. 319. See Camd. p. 5882. 
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This therefore, no doubt, was Legeolium 3 and perhaps part of the antient 
name is retained in that of Olerton, juſt on the north ſide of the river. The 
Roman tation (now called Cogan) is near the church, and has the 
uſual ſituation between the rivers Kelder and Are, not far from their con- 
fluence. And perhaps it has been for the lake of this ſituation, that it is let on 
the ſouth ſide of the river. There are but little viſible remains of the ſtation 
at preſent ; but abundancc of Roman coins, and other marks of Roman an- 


tiquitics have been found here. 


Tur military way leading both to and from Legeolium is now loſt ncar 
that place; but it is perhaps ſcarce any where more large and conſpicuous 
than in ſome parts between Caſtleford and Doncaſter on the one hand, and 
Caſtleford and Tadcaſter on the other. This is called the Roman ridge, and 
ſeems to have gone directly croſs Olerton meadows in a line from the Ca/t/e- 

arth. Not far from theſe meadows begins a lane about a mile in length, 
This by its ſtraightneſs, and ſome doubtful remains, I concluded to be the con- 
tinuance of the old Roman way, which ſoon after becomes very viſible. I 
took notice of a hedge which runs ſometimes by the way ſide, and ſometimes 
on the very ridge, almoſt all the way from Caſtleford to Aberford. I allo ob- 
ſerved the tract of the Roman way to be leſs plain or level than the ground 
on either ſide, occaſioned, I ſuppoſe, by the breaches in the antient way; 
which when it comes nearer Aberford is very grand, and the ridge very high. 
From Aberford to Tadcaſter the military way is very conſpicuous, being in 
ſome parts ſix, eight, or even nine foot high, but ſeemed to conſiſt moſtly 
of carth, little or no regular pavement appearing. The diſtance of nine 
computed miles from Caſtleford to Tadcaſter anſwers to the diſtance of twelve 
Itinerary miles between Legeolium and Calcaria, mentioned in the ſecond 
iter at nine miles diſtance from Eboracum ; and Legeolium is here made 


twenty one miles diſtant from Tork. 


Tu E four next ſtations, Iſubrigantum, Cataracto, Lavatrae, and YVerterae, 
have been conſidered before under the ſecond iter. 

BROCAVUM, the next ſtation, I conclude to be  Browgham caſtle, in which 
I have the general concurrence of others. The affinity between Brocavum 
and Broug ham was, I believe, the firſt reaſon that induced Camden to ſuppoſe 
them to be the ſame place; but I ſhall take the liberty to offer another ety- 
mology of the word Brougham, which appears to me the more probable ; 
namely, that it is compounded of the words Burgh, or Brugh and Ham: 
the ſignification of which two words is gencrally known to be much the ſame 
as Ca/tle-town. The ſtation at Brougham is in plowed ground, or however 
the coins are found there. Brougham caſtle is not above aſtone's caſt or two 
from this place ; but both the caſtle and ſtation are almoſt a quarter ofa mile 
farther from O/d Penreth, and nearer Kirbythure, than the village of Brougham. 
Kirbythure however is about five computed miles from Brougham, and only 
four from Appleby. The Itinerary makes it twenty miles from Ferterae to 
Brocavum, and the like number of the ſame ſort of Roman miles, I have 
all along uſed, will come as near, as can be deſired, to the diſtance between 


ks. a and Brugh ; for it is juſt fifteen computed miles between theſe two 
aces, 


LUGUVALLI1UM has been ſufficiently conſidered already in the ſecond iter. 


I SHALL have done with this iter when 1 have obſerved, that as Camden 
makes Roſecaſtle to be a place of Roman antiquity, I can ſec no foundation 
for ſuch an opinion: and whereas in the map prefixed to Dr. Gale's Antonine's 
Itinerary the military way is repreſented as paſling from Brougham directly 
to Carliſle, and not by Old Penreth; this appears to be a miſtake in that 
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excellent author, For the military way goes in a very ſtraight line, 
a ſhort cur, from the ſtation at Brougham to that at Old Penreth, p 
directly towards Carliſle. It is ſo very viſible and grand in many 
to put the due courſe of it out of all doubt. 


and by 
ointing 
places as 


ITER VI. 
A LONDINIO LINDVM The ſixth rout is from Lon. 
M. P. CLV1, - don t Lincoln 156 miles. 
[A LONDINIO From London 
VEROLAMIO M. P. XXI St. Albans 
DVROCOBRIO M. P. XII Dunſtable 
MAGIOVINIO M. P. XII Fenny Stratford 
LACTODORO M. P. XVI Towceſter 
ISANAVATIA M. P. XII Near Daventry 
TRITON TIO M. P. xII Bugby 
VENON1S M. P. IX Cleyceſter 
RATIS M. P. XII Leiceſter 
VEROMETO M. P. XIII Near Willoughby 
MARGIDVNO M. P. XIII Near Eaſt Bridgford 
AD PONTEM M. P. VII Near Southeell 
CROCOCOLANA M. P. vII Brugh ncar Colinghan 
LINDO M. P. XIT Lincoln 


BeFoRE I begin to trace out this ter, I muſt obſerve here again the ſinall 
diſagreement there is between the ſum total prefixed one hundred and fifty 
ſix, and the amount of the particulars which is one hundred and fifty eight. 


THE firſt ſix of theſe ſtations have been explained already in the ſecond 
iter; and to what has! been ſaid there, I ſhall only add further, that inſtead 
of Durocobrivis and Magiovinto, as in the ſecond, we have here Durocobrio 
and Magiovinio. And Dr. Gale obſerves, that inſtead of IsANAVvATIA, ſome 
copies have ISANAVENNA “. This makes it more evident, that it is the ſame 
with Bennavenna in the ſecond iter. 
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TRIPONTIUM is the next ſtation at the diſtance of twelve Itinerary miles 
from 1/anavatia. This muſt be three or four miles out of the direct way, 
or lead us ſo far about; for the ſame diſtance, which is made but ſeventeen 
miles in the ſecond iter, and eighteen in the eighth, becomes twenty one in 
this, when the rout is by Trzpontinm. The diſtances however from 1/anava- 
tia on the one hand, and 3 on the other, direct us to the river Avon, 
and I doubt not but this ſtation has been ſituated ſomewhere on this river. 
Dr. Gale, Dr. Stukeley ©, and others place it at Dowbridge, near Lilburne. 
Dr. Gale ſpeaks of anticnt trenches, and a conical hill; but Dr. Stukeley ex- 
preſſly ſays, © there are no manner of remains of antiquity here,” and is ot 
opinion that the name has no reference to any bridge, and © that it is not 
« to be imagined that the Romans would make a bridge over this rill. 
Dr. Gale mentions the ſituation of Dowbridge, on or near the military Way, 
as an argument in favour of its being Tripontium: but I ſhould think it ra. 
ther argues againſt it; becauſe, as has been ſaid, it is evident that this ſtation 
muſt have been a little off the direct way. Dr. Stukeley lays, “ antiquities 
have been found both at Cathorp and Lilburne, one on the north, the othcr 
<« on the ſouth of the river; and takes notice of © Caſtle hills, a place at 


« Lilburne, where are ſome old walls, which Camden ſpeaks of. . 
ö thereto 


* Ant. Itin. p. 99. © It. curioſ. p. 106. 
v Ibid. p. 99. 1 | : 
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to fix Tripontium where 'there are remains, or where 
therctorc m__ n or mw to remove it to Bug, and ſuppoſe the 
antiquities in that town. The diſtances anſwer to this place with the utmoſt 
n allowance being made for two miles direct excurſion from Mat- 
2 ns The account we have in Camden is not unfavourable to this 
ng 's rang” there we are told, that its name in Domeſday book is Rochebery, 
2 , has formerly been a little caſtle here near the church, as appears by 
ny - « of earth, and part of the mote yet remaining. Camden, and 
the ne maps write the name Rughy; but Dr. Stukeley, and Mr. Beighton 
the 00 2 Warwickſhire, have it Bugby. I only add, that if Tripontium 
ads a bridge or bridges, the ſituation of this place looks liker the name 


than that of Dowbriage. 


VExoNAE is the next ſtation, for which I refer to the ſecond ter. 


RATAE the next ſtation is undoubtedly Leiceſter. The name, ſituation, 
and Roman antiquities of the place, are ſtrong and convincing evidences of 
its being a ſtation, and its diſtance from Cleyceſter ſeems to anſwer exactly to 
the twelve miles in the Itinerary, the diſtance between Venonae and Ratae. 
The antiquities of Leiceſter, ſuch as the ruinous walls of rag-ſtone and Ro- 
nan bricks, commonly called the ZFews or Fewry wall, the moſaics, coins, and 
others, I muſt not ſtay to deſcribe. An account of them may be ſeen in 


Camden, Stukeley*®, and others. 


Tris iter turns into the Foſſe near Venonae, and proceeds on the ſame 
way from hence to Lincoln. Leiceſter ſtands directly on it. But before I 
ſettle the intermediate ſtations and particular diſtances of them, I ſhall conſi- 
der the general diſtance between Leiceſter and Lincoln. From Ratae to 
Lindum is juſt fifty two miles in this iter, or fifty or fifty one only, if we 
correct the diſtances of Vernometum and Ratae by the eighth iter. And I take it 
to be thirty eight computed miles, though ſome called it only thirty ſix, from 
Leiceſter to Lincoln, which anſwers with ſufficient exactneſs to the number 
in the Itinerary. If therefore the whole diſtance between Leiceſter and Lin- 
coln be divided proportionably to the particular numbers in the Iinerary, we 
cannot well miſs of the ſeveral intermediate ſtations; only here we muſt 
_ along the Foſſe, which name this Roman way till retains as far as 

incoln. 


THE ſtation next to Ratae is Verometum or Vernometum. In Camden we 
are told*, that he who here goes in queſt of Antonine's ſtations, ſhould take 
the Foſſe for his guide, and when he does ſo he'll find himſelf conducted by 
it to Millounghüy in the Wold, in the ſouth edge of the county of Nottingham. 
Here are the ruins of an old town called Long-Billington, according to the 
tradition among the inhabitants. Roman coins and other antiquities are 
found here in great numbers. Dr. Stukeley, in his journey along the Foſſe, 
viſited and nicely examined this ſtation. According to him * Willoughby, 1 
think, is on the north ſide of the Fuſſet, upper and nether Broughton on the 
fouth. The ſtation he ſuppoſes to have been in a field called Henings, on the 
brow of the hill overlooking Willonghöy brook; it is often called the Black 
Field, from the colour and richneſs of the ſoil, and moſaic pavements are 
dug up as well as coins yery frequently. The diſtance of this place from 
Leiceſter is called only nine miles in Camden. The author of the New 
Survey calls it twelve computed miles, but in this I think he muſt be miſtaken. 


Nine 
3 | © Tt. cur. p. 100, 101. 3 
© Pa CELL | | f In Camden's yr 0 of Nottinghamſhire, ## #s 
1 enn the ſouth ſide of the Foll 4/4" 
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Nine computed miles anſwer to twelve in the eighth iter, the diſtance tl 
between Vernometum and Ratae, though in this iter it is made thirteen. * 
haps the true diſtance has been twelve and a half, for I find it near ten miles 
according to the great ſcale in Camden s map. And if we ſuppoſe the dy 
to have been the caſe in the following diſtance, we ſhall have juſt 64 n 
miles for the whole diſtance between Ratae and Lindum. I cannot * 
fore ſee the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but that this ſtation muſt be Vernomety, 
The name has generally been interpreted a great temple *; and Dr. Fabel, 
takes notice, that according to tradition there was a church here, which Tis 
on the top of a place called the Welles; but the doctor ſays, he ſuſpectz 
ce the true name is Verometum, and that it is to be ſought for ſomewhere nez 
« a river.” And he has told us, that there is at leaſt a brook near this Nation 
Dr. Gale derives the name from Guern, ſignifying an Alder tree. If there be 
any thing of trees or wood in the name, the ſituation of this antient town on 
the wo/d would ſuit it exactly. But how uncertain are theſe conjectures, and 
how eaſy is it to find out and adapt an etymology to almoſt any name and 
place? This ſtation has hitherto paſſed for Margidunum ; and all other anti. 
quaries have gone quite off the way to ſeek for Vernometum, and thereby 
loſt both themſelves and the ſtation. If we keep cloſe to our guide, the 
Foſſe, it will conduct us ſafely to Margidunum. 


Tris ſtation of Margidunum is diſtant from Yernometum thirteen miles 
according to this iter, but only twelve according to the eighth. The latter 
ſeems to be the truer number, unleſs we ſuppoſe the truth to be between the 
two. If we proceed along the Foſſe, the next ſtation that offers it (elf, is 
that near Eaſt Bridgeford. The name has led moſt of our antiquaries into the 
opinion of its being Ad pontem; but the numbers and diſtances ought to pre. 
ponderate. The author of the New Survey is for abandoning the ſtation near 
Bridgeford as well as the name*; but I am only for quitting the name, the 
proofs of ſtation are ſtrong and convincing. The account we have in Camden 
is this; © From Milloughby the Foſſe paſſes north eaſt through the vale of Bel. 
« voir, and therein through the field of Eaſt Bridgeford, or Bridgeford on the 
*« Hill, in which are the remains of a ſtation, near a ſpring called the Old. 
66 2 The field in which part of the camp lies is called Burrou- 
« field. A ſilver coin of Veſpaſian was found here, beſides others that ate 
« ſometimes plowed up by the inhabitants. Its diſtance from Willoughby is 
«© about eight miles.“ Dr. Szukeley alſo deſcribes this ſtation from his own 
inſpection; and tells us, that Borough field lies weſt of the road, and that 
large foundations, much antient coin, many urns, and Roman bricks have 
been found hereabouts. He mentions alſo Caſtle-hilt cloſe, where a great 
building is ſuppoſed to have ſtood . The uſual etymology does by no means 
confine us to l/7/loughby ; for the marga is laid to be plentiful over a great 
part of this county; and as for the latter part of the word Margidunum, the 
name Bridgeford on the hill ſpeaks plainly for it ſelf. © As to the name of 
e the place ad pontem (to uſe Mr. Salmor's words) it is obſervable, that it is 
not in the ablative caſe, as the reſt are; if it had been at a bridge it would 
« have been Ponte, as we ſce near Darking in Surrey, where two bridges 
« are, it is Pontibus, The name that is moſt like it is that, Ad Anſan.' 
He adds, © It is evident there could be no bridge here upon the Foſſe, tor 
* there is no water except at the Trent, that can have any pretence to one. 
<« Fords there are ſeyeral upon that river, as appears by the names of the 
neighbouring villages, Wilford and Shelford. Nor can a reaſon be gueſſed 


<« at for naming this village upon the hill Bridgeford, but as it hath relation 


* to the other eln dy upon Trent. A bridge, I preſume, was over the 

« Trent to Nottingham. The road leading to it was called Via ad Pontem, 

or Agger ad Pontem, by way of eminence*.” If this be admitted, why me 
5 | 5 


* See Camd. p. 541. aud Gal. Ant. It. p. 101. Pag. 575. 
and Dr. Stukeley, p. 103. F 4 It. cal p. 100. 
b Pag. 294. © New Survey, p. 294. 
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that the bridge referred to in the name was at Sonth- 
not WE N w_ ENT the — called Ad Pontem nearer to that 
well or ch I ſhall preſently ſhew to be very reaſonable on other accounts? 
wor ku therefore at or near Eaſt Bridgeford ſeems to ſuit Margidunum 
any Ul if the diſtance appears to anſwer ; and that I think it does with as much 
=_ et can well be deſired. Eaſt Bridgeford it ſelf (or Bridgeford on the 
5717 7 they named it to me at Newark) is about a mile from the Foſſe, 
" 'he northweſt ſide of it. But I reckon the diſtance between the two ſta- 
_ s much the ſame as between the two places, Willoughby and Bridge- 
__ ** we are told in Camden is about eight miles, but 1 find by the 
Kale and map, that this eight miles is above two thirds of the diſtance be- 
tween Nottingham and Newark, which is computed to be twelve miles, 
but meaſured according to Ogilly to above ſeventeen. Two thirds or more 
of this number will agree to twelve or thirteen Itinerary miles, the diſtance 
between Vernometum and Margidunum; ſo that having fixed Margidunum 
here, I may now venture to advance forward along the Foſſe to Ad pontem. 


Tur tation Ad pontem is only ſeven Itinerary miles from Margidunum, 
which diſtance is not ſufficient to bring us from Bridgeford quite up to 
Newark; for at Newark they reckoned it to me ſix miles to Bridgeford on the 
hill, but it muſt be ſeven at leaſt, if the place is 5 N laid down in our maps, 
for it is more than half way from Newark to Nottingham. For the ſame 
reaſon it muſt be about nine or ten meaſured miles, according to Ogilby's 
meaſures, from Bridgeford to Newark. This therefore obliges us to look for 
Ad pontem two or three miles from the middle of Newark. I make no 
doubt but that this large town has riſen out of the ruins of Ad pontem on 
one ſide, and Crococolana on the other. The name Newark, which implies 
ſome prior building of greater antiquity, may perhaps refer to theſe Roman 
ſtations on each ſide of it. I have heard of ſome Roman coins found in the 
town, and Dr. Stuleley not without reaſon conjectures, that one of the 
eates of Newark is ſomewhat like Roman, or however has Roman ſtones in 
it *. The author of the New Survey ſuppoſes it alſo to be Roman, but makes 
it Crococolana, reckoning (after his ſcheme) the miles in the ITtinerary ac- 
cording to the preſent computed. This gentleman takes notice, that the Foſſe 
bears its name ſtill, from Cirenceſter through Warwickſbire quite to Leiceſter. 
He intimates the contrary as to the continuance of it from Leiceſter to Lin- 
coln; but in this he is either miſtaken, or elſe I was miſinformed by the 
country people when I was on the ſpot. 


I FIND that when the diſtance of Ad pontem from Margidunum, is ſet off 
from the ſtation near Eaſt Bridgeford, it brings us, as near as I can judge, to 
Farndon over againſt Southwell. Some think Newark, but more generally 
Southwell is thought, to be the place which Bede calls Tiovul-Fingaceſter *. 
This termination ſeems to imply a Roman ſettlement ſomewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Sourhwell is an antient place, but on the wrong ſide of the 
river. Poſlibly there may have been a ftation on the ſouth ſide of the Trent, 
or on the /ingula formed by this river, and a ſmaller one which in Camden is 
called the Suite“; and perhaps there has been a bridge here over the Trent, 
which has occaſioned the name Ad pontem. I went to view. the ground 


when laſt at Newark, and did not think the ſituation or appearance very 
unpromiſing. | 


C RO co co LANA is the next ſtation, at ſeven miles diſtance from Ad pontem, 
according to this iter. Brugh near Colingham is three computed miles, or 
m_ more from Newark; ſo that here the diſtance anſwers with exactneſs. 
nd ſince the whole diſtance between Bridgeford and Brugh, which muſt be 
en computed miles in all, anſwers with ſo much exactnels to the diſtance of 

2 Ttin. cur. . 99 —— 
See * 2. 580. © Pag. 587. 
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fourteen miles in the Itinerary, between Margidunum and Crococolang ..... 
both in this and the eighth ter; I think it is a ſtrong confirmation. of =, 
ſcheme 1 have advanced, though there may be ſome difficulty with * A. 
the intermediate ſtation of Ad pontem. Affinity of ſound made ſom = to 
Crococolana (or as ſome have it Crocolana) at Colingham *, but it i; 2 
a ſurer foundation, when placed at Brugh a ſhort mile ſouth eaſt from i 0 
ramparts at Brigh are levelled by the plow, but many Roman coin; — 
been found here. I purchaſed one, which I take to be Philip, of an wy 
man who had lived here many years, and gave me an account of leer 
things relating to this ſtation. He told me they often ſtruck upon rung in 
plowing or digging, and had a tradition of an old town's ſtanding former 
there. This is very conſiſtent with the account Dr. Stwkeley gives of this th 
tion. The doctor adds, that beſides the Roman coins, called Brugh-penniee 


many pots, urns, bricks, iron-oar, and cinders, have been found here, 


ABovUT nine computed, and twelve Itinerary miles more bring us ſafe , 
Lindum, the end of our journey, of which I ſpoke in the preceding ;tey 
In the eighth fer the diſtance between Crococolana and Lindum is made 
fourteen miles, but this I rather think a miſtake, which might eaſily be occ;. 
ſioned, by having the number x1v juſt before and after. | 


Ir ER VII. The ſeventh rout is fun 
A REGNO LONDINIVM Chicheſter 0 London 96 
M. P. XCVI. miles. 
[A REGNO From Chicheſter} 
CLAVSENTO M. P. XX Old Southampton 
VENTA BELGARVM M. p. x Wincheſter 
CALLEVA ATREBATVM M. P. XXII 7 
- PONTIBVS | M. P. XXII Near Old Windſor 
LONDINIO M. P. XXII London 


HERE the ſum and particulars agree, which ſhould make us more ſhy of 
changing any of the numbers. 


| RiNGWwooD has been generally ſuppbſed to be Regnum, the terminus of 
this iter; but ſeeming affinity of name has, I believe, been the principal cr 
only inducement to this opinion. Ringwood ſignifies at moſt but a wood 
among the Regnt; and therefore does not prove the town ſo called, to be 
the Regnum of the Ttinerary; though it may be an evidence, of its being in 
the country of the Regni. In Domeſday book it is Rincuood. No military 
way, or remains are aſſerted; no coins, or any other evidence of its being 4 
ſtation or Roman. If there had been Roman remains or antiquities here, they 
would ſcarce have eſcaped the ſagacity and induſtry of Dr. Stukeley ; and yct 
the doctor ingenuouſly owns, that he could here make little or no Roma 
diſcoverics*. The only thing pleaded, is its giving name to the hundred, 
which is of no great importance. The diſtance of Ringwood from Clauſen- 
tum does not anſwer well the preſent numbers of the Itznerary. Hampſhire 
is not reckoned among the Regnz, but the Belgae, by Camden. This {ecms 
agrecable to the ſituation aſſigned to theſe people by Prolemy ; Venta Bel 
garum, which is Wincheſter, and probably the capital of the wag farther 
confirms his opinion. If any military way had proceeded from outhampion 
to Ringwood, it muſt have croſſed the broad river, or fetched a larger comp 
for a narrower paſſage ; and the military way and ſtations from _— 


x See Camd. p. 582. © It. curioſ. p. 183. . 
b Itin. curioſ. p. 98, 99. | 
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renders a way to Ringwood, and a ſtation there, leſs neceſſary, If | 


3 be conſidered, a new conjecture may be bettet allowed. I am 
Jen of opinion, that Chicheſter is Regnum, the ſtation from whence this iter | 


| 
commences. This place, I believe, will anſwer all the demands of the Tri- | 
nerary relating to Regnum ; and I think the regularity and good contrivance | | 

of the Roman ways and ſtations will be better ſecured upon this hypotheſis, | 

Chicheſter is doubtleſs ſituated in the country of the Negni; and the name, | 
together with the Roman antiquitics found at it, and tome other cvidences, | 
have obtained the univerſal conſent of antiquaries, as to its having been a 
conſiderable Roman ſtation or town, and its anticnt and preſent ſtate do far- 
ther confirm it. This and its being the utmoſt ſtation this way, rendred it 
roper to be a ferminus of this iter. And unleſs this be an Iincrary ſtation, 
we have not one ſuch in the whole county of 5ſſex, nor ncarer to it than 
Lemanae on the one fide, and Clauſentum (or pcrhaps Vindomis) on the other, | 
The military ways that iſſue out from Chicheſter are a farther confirmation | 
of this conjecture, which are Szane ſtreet *, and one pointing towards Southamp- | 
ton. A part of this I thought I obſerved, when I was in that country ; and | 
Dr. Stukeley expreſſly ſays, © We found ſome of the Roman way upon this | 
ridge, which I ſuppoſe went through Fareham and Havant, between Tran- | 
« ſantum and Chicheſter, with a vicinal turning out to Portcheſter, it goes | 
« 'caſt and weſt*.” This I conclude to be the military way, which mult guide 
us in the beginning of this rout, and lead to Clauſentum. | 


——— ——— —— 
- 2 


In this iter Clauſentum is only twenty miles diſtant from Regnum, and has Ciavirarya, 
generally, and I believe rightly, been placed at Old Southampron. The mi- 
litary way leading to this place, and the remains that are at it, are both of | 
them very fayourabie. Dr. Stukeley informs us, that many antiquitics have | | 
been found on the ſcite of the old city, which is more caſtward- than the | 
preſent. Southampton ſprung from its ruins. It ſtands near HF. Mary's, on 
the banks of the river Itching, coming from Mincheſter, oppoſite to Bittern, 
where was an old Roman caſtle© half a mile in compaſs, where Roman coins 
have been dug up. But the place where coins were formerly dug up, is now 
a dock for building men of war*%. This appears to me to have been rather 
the ſtation, though the Roman town might be on both ſides the water. Such 
plain proofs of a ſtation, and a military way leading to it, ſhould not be 
calily quitted, though at firſt ſight the numbers of the Itinerary might raiſe 
. ſome ſcruple about its being Clauſentum. But obſerving that the computed 
miles in Hampſbire are very ſhort, and that the numbers in the Linerary an- 
ſwered exactly by the ſhorter ſcale in Camder's map, I thought this remark 
might clear up the difficulty in a ſatisfactory manner. Thus I find it is juſt 
twenty of Camden's ſhorter miles by the ſcale between Chicheſter and South- 
ampton, but it is a mile or two leis than this to the ſtation. I think then 
this may do very well for the twenty miles in the Itinerary; though if we 
ſhould even ſuppoſe a numeral letter or two omitted (which the general ſcale 
{cems to require) it would not be very unreaſonable. But I rather incline to 
think, that there is no occaſion for ſuch a correction, which will be farther 
confirmed by what follows. Chicheſter, Havant, Fareham, and the Roman 
ſtation near Southampton, appear to be pretty much in a line, nearly perpen- 
dicular to one drawn from the ſame Roman ſtation to IWincheſter ; ſo that 
theſe two military ways, the one from Chicheſter to Southampton, and the other 
from hence to Mincheſter, ſeem each to have gone on very directly, and to 
have been nearly perpendicular one to another. 


” „ —̃ 3 
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OUR next ſtation is Venta Belgarum, which good evidence, and the united Venta 
authority of all our antiquaries, have ſettled very juſtly at Wincheſter. This Y*-SaRvat, 
We _ | City 
Stane ſtreet ſeems to fall almoſt perpendicular at d lt. curioſ. p. 187. 
on on the military way from London to Can- © Tbid. p. 185. 
g 4 See Cam. p. 136. 
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city is juſt ten of the ſhorter miles by the ſcale diſtant from the Roman ſiat 
near Southampton, which agrees very well to the number x in this 176 * 
the diſtance between Clauſentum and Venta Belgarum. As they were 12. 
the foundation of a royal palace begun by King Charles, in 1683, but 2 


yet finiſhed, they found a pavement of brick, and ſome Roman coins of Con. 


ſtantine the great, and others:. This, no doubt, has been the capital of 


Belgae, who muſt therefore have been ſeated in the neighbouring Country, 


C ALLE ATREBATUM is our next ſtation at xxiI miles diſtance fro 
Venta Belgarum, according to the Itinerary : and I ſee twenty two gf te 
ſame ſhorter miles, by the ſcale, brings us exactly to Szlcheſter ; which | be. 
lieve to be the Calleva both here and in the tweltth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
itinera. But I rather chuſe to reſerve my proats of this new opinion til! 
come to the tweltth ter. | 

PoNTEs, the next ſtation, is at the ſame diſtance of xx11 1tinerary nilez 
from Calleva Atrebatum, and at the ſame time equally diſtant from London 
I am apt to think that the military way from Silcheſter has gone by Stratf14 
and ſo fallen upon the grand military way which runs weſtward from 1 
don towards the Bath. The diſtance, allowing for a turn in the military wa 
ſcems ſufficient to bring us up to the Thames; and no doubt Pontes has ſtood, 
where the military way has croſſed that river. I ſee no objection againſt ſettline 
it near Mindſor. There is Old Windſor, which carries antiquity in its name: 
and we are told in Camden, © that on St. Leonard's hill, not far from Maindſir, 


have been diſcovered great numbers of antiquities z ſuch as coins, inſttu- 


« ments of war, and an antient lamp“. The diftance from hence to London 
of twenty two Itinerary miles will, no doubt, anſwer with the greateſt ex- 


actneſs, better, I think, than either Sranes or Colnbrook. And as the Thames 


runs in more ſtreams than one near Mindſor, ſo there might be more bridges 
than one over it, and occaſion the name Pontes in the plural. Windſor, in 
the common maps, I obſerve to be placed at a greater diſtance than it ſhould 
be: but I ſce Old Windſor (which is nearer London) is not above three 
meaſured miles from Colnbrook, and Colnbrook, according to Ogilby, is fiftcen 
computed, and almoſt nineteen meaſured miles from London; which ſhews the 
whole diſtance to be little enough for our numbers in the Itinerary. 


Ir ER VIII. The eighth rout is from 

AB EBVRACO LONDINIVM York to London 227 miles. 
M. P, CCXXV11, 

[AB EBVRACO From Tor! 
LAGECIO M. P. xxl Caſtleford 
DANO M. P. XVI Doncaſter 
AGELOCO M. P. XXI Littleboromg h 
LINDO M. P. X1V Lincoln 
CROCOCOLANA M. . xiv Brugh near Colingham 
MARGIDVNO M. P. XIV Near Eaſt Bridgeford 
VERNOMETO M. P. XII Near Willoughby 
RATIS M. P. XII Leiceſter 
VENONIS M. P. XII Cleyceſter 
BANNAVANTO M. P. XVIII Near Daventry 
MAGIOVINTO M. P. XXVIII Fenny Stratford 
DVROCOBRIVIS M. P. XII Dunſtable 
VEROLAMIO M. P, XII | St. Albans 
LONDINIO NI. P. xxI London. 


I 
See Camd. p. 141. 5 0 Pag. 176. 
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IN this iter the ſum total agrees with the amount of the particulars, The 
indum and Cyorocolana is here made fourteen, which is 


i een 2 
— he ſixth iter; but this is balanced by two miles lels diſtance 


but twelve 1n t 
between Margidunum and Rat ae. 


e mentioned in this whole iter, but what has al- 


is not one plac 
1 g fifth or ſixth; ſo that the explication of this iter 


ready occurred either in the 
is almoſt wholly anticipated. 


1 xow recollect what I had from ſo good a hand as Mr. Gale, that the 
military way for a great part of this z/er from Dunſtable northward is almoſt 
as viſible, as in Leming-lane in Zorkſbire; and I am ſure it need be no plainer. 
It is therefore without doubt much ſafer to purſue this road, than by abandon- 
ing it to follow an uncertain guide, as a late ingenious author has donc“. 


1 $HALL only farther remark, that the ſame place which is called Benna- 
venna in the ſecond iter, and Jſanavatia in the ſixth, is here called Banna- 
vantum. Dr. Gale prefers Bennavenna, or Pennavenna; as the true name“. 
I know not but Bannavantum may be as near to the truth. This name how- 


ever brings the Italian Benevent um to mind. 
Tendimus hinc rect Beneventium *. 


ITER IX. Theninth rout from Caſter 
A VENTA ICENORVM LON= near Norwich to London 
DINIVM M. p. CXXVI1I1L, | 128 miles. 
[A VENTA ICENORVM | From Caiſter] 
SITOMAGO M. p. xxxi Wulpit 
COMBRETON10 M. P. XXII Stret ford 
AD ANSAM Mg P. XV Witham 
CAMVLODVNO M. P. VI Maldon 
c ANON Io M. P. IX Fambridge 
CAESAROMAGO M. P. XII Near Chelmsford 
DVROLITO M. P. XVI al. XXVI Leiton 
LONDINIO M. P. XV al. v London. 


THERE is but a ſmall difference between the ſum prefixed and amount of 
particulars ir! this iter; the former is made cxxvy111, but the amount is cxxvi. 


CA1ISTER about three miles ſouth from Norwich ſtands upon the river 
Wentfar. The name, and Camden's account of it, ſufficiently prove it to be 
Roman. For according to him © the broken walls are of a ſquare figure, 
and contain about thirty acres ; there are ſome marks where the buildings 
formerly have ſtood, and ſome Roman coins are dug up here, and Norwich 
has riſen out of its ruins.” In the additions it is called “ a famous Roman 
: camp, the four gates of which are ftill manifeſtly to be ſeen. The porta 
„ Praetoria looked toward the caſt, oppoſite to which (without the porta de- 
„ mene and cloſe by the river fide) there ſtill remain ſome ruins of a 

tower. The walls encloſing the camp were of flint and very large bricks *.” 
As this account proves the place to be Roman, ſo I think the name Venta 
is well enough preſerved in the name of the river Mentfar. And as Venta 
Icenorum was no doubt the capital of the Trenz*; there are two things which 

make 


* My, Salmon in his New Sury 4 Pag. 460. 
> Ant. It. P. 59, 60. * e P 1388 ö 
© Hor. Sat. v. I. I. 71. Pen in Britiſh fgnifies the head. 
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Corperoxivi COMBRETONIUM is the next ſtation to Sztomagus, and at xx11 miles di- 


AD ANsSAM. 
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make it probable, that Caiſter has been it. One is the largeneſs of 
place, thirty acres within the walls; the other is, that Norwich, 
of the county, has doubtleſs ſprung from its ruins. Here too, Cam 

Dr. Gale, and others, our moſt conſiderable antiquaries, have fixeq 7 en, 
Icenorum. Ptolemy has Venta Simenorum, which, no doubt, is the : enty 
Venta Icenorum. Mr. Baxter's conjecture and correction ſhew his ſagacit With 
learning. According to him the error has been from "Otxeva to 8 om 
one knows that the capital Greek /zgma is often written like our C. Proj 
places his Venta near the river Garienum, ſome miles from the mouth 274 
This makes it probable that Venta Icenorum in the Itinerary has not been Fa 
from Gariannonum in the Notitia. And if Ptolemy's authority have any Werke 
it ſeems to be full on our ſide ; for his ſituation of Venta ſeems to ſuit Cale 
very exactly. Ravennas ſets his Venta Cenomum (which no doubt is also th 
ſame with Venta Icenorum) juſt before Lindum Colonia. But this I take a 
be of no great weight. 


the ruinoy, 
the capity 


I BELIEVE the military way ſouthward has gone between Harleſton and 
Dis, but ncarcr to Dis. I ſaw two Strattons cloſe by this way, which is in 
the main the ſame with the high road that leads from Norwich into Suffolk, 


DR. GALE® inclines to make Mulpit Sitomagus or Situmagus, as it is in 
ſome copies of the Itinerary. According to him the Britiſh word Cidum i; 
the habitation of wolves ; and he obſerves, that there are ſome large ditches 
at Mulpit, which ſeem to be the work of the Romans. It is an old town, 
and the diſtance ſeems to anfwer with exactneſs; for which reaſon I would 
prefer it to do, though this may ſeem to have the found of the firſt part of 
the name S;tomagns, and the latter part magns ſignifies a village. Both the 
Ixworths lie off the line, but I ſee the two Rickinghalls are nearly in the 
way from Dis to Mulpit, and whether or no theſe carry any thing of Trening 
ſtreet in their name, I leave others to determine. Dr. Gale obſerves that 
« circumquaque Romanorum nummi in locis alias obſcuris ebulliunt ©,” This 
makes it more likely, that there has in the general been a Roman ſtation and 
military way hereabout. I ſaw Fznbarrow alſo near hand, and Aldham in the 
way from Hretford; and theſe names carry ſomewhat of antiquity in them. 


ſtance from it, according to the [tznerary. I would have ſo much regard to 
affinity of name, eſpecially when preſerved in a river, as to take it for granted, 
that this ſtation has been ſituated near the river Breton, provided the diſtance 
be any way ſuitable to the numbers in the Ttinerary. Now I find that the 
diſtance brings us exactly to Srretford, ſituated near the confluence of the Bre- 
ton and the Stour. The ſituation is very proper, and the name Srretford ſeems 
to imply that the military way paſſed the united river at this place. I know 
nothing therefore ſo probable, as that Combretonium has ſtood near Stretford, 
which Dr. Stukeley in his map ſuppoſes to be Ad anſam. 


AD ANSAM is the next ſtation to Combretonium, and xv Itinerary miles 
from it. Whether the reaſon of the name be taken from ſome ſign of a 
principal inn at the manſion, or from the figure of the town, or of the ways 
leading to it, or from what elſe, is not very material. I ſhould be little ſo- 
licitous about the name, provided I could be ſure of the place. 1 ſhall not 
ſo much as name the ſeveral places, to which this Roman ſtation has been 
aſſigned. If the ſame method be purſued, that has been hitherto taken, and 
the diſtance be ſet off along the right line, to which the ſuppoſed courſe of | 
the military way ſeems to direct us; I find fifteen Roman miles by the _ 

| Wi 


2 Ptolemy has no intervening ſtation between theſe two 2 from ſome 1.4 Ptolemy. 
Venta and Lindum, as may be ſeen in the map of Ant. It. p. 110. See alſo Brit. p-444- 
Ptolemy redified. Poſſibly Ravennas has taken Ant. Itin. p. 111. 
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| of Merſey, a place of ſtrength ; and where, as I have 
will 2 — 52 — A „ ſome pavements (I ſuppoſe Ro- 
eee HS been found. But if we ſuppoſe the military ways to have mct at 
_— and coincided for five or ſix miles ; the diſtance will bring us near 
ys wo tr Dr. Stukeley calls it Cheſterford in his map, and by making it 
22 ſu poſes it to be Roman. lt ſtands on the river now called B/ack- 
. Pant, according to Camden. There is a conjecture, that 
ee may have been Ad Panſam, and that the antient name of this 
_ 1 have been Panſe. This conjecture ſuits my purpoſe, but I am 
22 7 tin to make my ſelf anſwerable for it. Witham is made Ad anſam 
* where we are told, © that between the church and the ſtreet 
3 are (till viſible the remains of a large old camp About a mile from it, at 
« the Manour place in Tauburn, was found a ſilver coin of Domitian, diſ- 
« covered under the very foundation of an old wall, built partly of Roman 
« brick,” If the ſtation be at Witham, Caſterford may ſignify the ford lead- 
ing to the Roman caſtrum. And if for xv we read xx, the diſtance will an- 
(yer with exactneſs according to the general ſcale. Theſe antiquities about 
IVitham, and the name Caſter ford, are a further proof that a military way has 
gone ditectiy from London to Colcheſter, and have induced me to fix my 


Ad anſam here. 


CAMULODUNUM, the celebrated Roman colony, is the next ſtage ; and but 
at the ſmall diſtance of ſix [tznerary miles from the foregoing ſtation. Theſe 
ſix miles bring us to the river Blackwater. I think the arguments are very 
ſtrong, by which it may be proved, that Camulodunum mult have been fitu- 


ated ſomewhere near this river, formerly called Idumania or Idumanum * ; 


though it may be difficult to aſcertain the ſpot. Malden, ſince Camden's time *, 
has been moſt generally taken for the place. The likeneſs of name was, I 
believe, as uſual with Camden, the principal inducement. Some part of the 
land is ſuppoſed to have been waſhed away near this river, particularly an an- 
tient Roman city called Ithanceſter near Malden *. This by the account ſeems 
to have been ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river Idumania, and Camden 
ſuppoſes it to be the Othona in the Notitia, in which conjecture he ſeems to 
have been almoſt univerſally followed. This antient town is thought to have 
ſtood near t. Peter's chapel ; and if I could ſuppoſe this part of the iter to have 
proceeded to the caſt, I would conclude this antient city, or one over againſt 
it, on the north ſide of the river, to have been Camulodunum; and Malden 
to have been Canonium, the following ſtation. But I do not find any thing 
in the ſtory which argues the city of Ithanceſter to be ſo far diſtant from 
Malden as St. Peter's chapel. The account, as quoted by Camden from 
* Niger out of Bede, is thus: © Ceada, the biſhop, baptized the Eaſt 
* 9axons ncar Maldon in the city of Ithanceſter, which ſtood upon the bank 
« of the river Pant, that runs near Maldon in the province of Dengy ; but 
© that city has ſince been ſwallowed up in the river Pant.” Deng y hundred 
lies on the ſouth ſide of the Black water, which may ſcem to intimate that 
Ithanceſter was alſo on the ſouth ſide of that river. But notwithſtanding any 
thing 1 ſee in the ſtory, it might be nearer Malden than Ft. Peter's chapel. 
It is moſt likely to be the Orhona in the Notitia, and yet may probably 
have ariſen out of the more antient and more famous Camulodunum. If Mi. 
tham be Ad anſam, and we proceed in that courſe ; the neighbourhood of 
Malden, is at a very exact diſtance for Camulodunum : and after all my en- 
quiries, I am moſt inclined to give into the common opinion, that Camu- 
lodunum is to be ſettled at Malden, or near it, perhaps a little to the north, 


Or 
g = Gray of Colcheſter. e See Camden, p. 416. 
3 5 f See Camd. p. 411. 
az. 419. = Ibid. 


See Book 1, c. 2. p. 36. 
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adeſſe exitium canebant: externoſque fremitus in f See Camd. P. 414. 
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or northweſt from it. I ſhould think Camulodunum was as likely to be kn 
to Ptolemy, as any one place in the iſland. Now Camulodunum, as P- * 
calls it, is placed by him in the ſame latitude with the mouth of the tive 
Idumania, and fifty minutes of longitude caſt from it *, between n 
and Idumaniae fluvii oſtia. The mouth of this river, as near as ] can a ; 
ſcems to be placed by him near where the preſent Malden ſtands. And 
much more longitude as Ptolemy gives to Camulodunum, would cena 
carry us a good deal too far to the caſt, Ptolemy alſo places Camulodiny, 
much ſoutheaſt from Venta Icenorum. Pliny places Camulodunum 21 6 
hundred miles diſtance from Mona, to which our ſituation of it ſcems <a 
well to agree. And I think in the general, that the placing Camulodunyy 
hercabouts, ſeems to reconcile, as much as poſlible, all the antient account; 
and authors one with another, and better to ſecure the credit of Tacitus 
who tells us, that before the deſtruction of Camulodunum, © the appearance of 
« a colony deſtroyed was ſeen in the eſtuary of the Thames. Ptolemy 
ſeems to have extended the eſtuary of the Thames as far as to the river Idumaniz 
Colonia and Camulodunum have been ſuppoled by good antiquaries to be one 
and the ſame place, but they plainly appear to me to be different. For in 
the fifth iter it is twenty four miles from Colonia to Caeſaromagus, wheres 
in this it is only twenty one from Camulodunum to it. In the former no 
ſtation intervenes, in this Canonium ſtands between them; and the number 
of miles may well be increaſed, but can never be diminiſhed, by the interyen. 
tion of another place in the rout. It is therefore very probable, that Cams 
lodunum was ſome miles nearer than Colonia, to Caeſaromagus, and conſequent. 
ly muſt be a different place. But the colony, and neighbouring forts might 
almoſt cover that part of the country. Tacitus ſpeaks of awing the Hiluret, x 
the ſame time that he mentions the ſettlement of this colony; poſſibly the 
Silures might be miſtaken for the Iceni or Trinobantes. I farther add, that 
the name is Camulodunum in the antient inſcription, which mentions this co- 
lony; CENSITOR CIVIVM ROMANORVM COLONIAE VICTRICENSIS AE EST IN 
BRITANNIA CAMALODVNI ©. But I would ſhun, as much as poſlible, the re. 
pctition of any thing I have ſaid before *, and therefore ſhall paſs on to the 
next ſtation, after I have given a ſhort deſcription of Malden. Malden ſtands 
on the ſouth bank of the Chelmer, on a gentle declivity, as Colcheſter ſtands 
above the Colne. There is a fortified camp weſt from the town, containing 
about twenty acres, three ſides of which are yet viſible. A gold Nero was 
found here, which Mr. Salmon tells us he has ſeen*. It is however univerſally 
agreed, that there has been a Roman ſettlement near Malden, though rather 
think it has been on the north ſide of the river, and that the camp, mentioned 
before, has been the activa. The Roman town might indeed, as uſual, ſpread 
it ſelf on both ſides of the water. 


olemy 


CANONIUM is the next ſtation to Camulodunum in this iter, and only nine 
miles from it. If the ruined city of Ithanceſter be admitted for Cammulods- 
num, this diſtance will bring us to the neighbourhood of Malden for Cao. 
nium, near Which it ſeems to be placed in the Roman map of Britain prefixed 
to Camden. It alſo might farther be alledged in favour of this opinion, 
that according to ſome *, a river called Can runs into the Chelmer at Chelmſ- 


ford, and poſlibly the name Can might be continued to the united LE 


EEG ia a. Ce, Tdumaniae fluvii oſtia, curia eorum auditos; conſonuiſſe ee = 
which is agreed to be the mouth the united Chel- trum; viſamque ſpeciem in aeſtuario —— 
mer and Black water, is placed by Prolemy in 20% ſubverſae coloniae; jam oceanum cruents pectu, 
iof longitude, and 559 latitude. KapsStauvoy, Ca- dilabente aeſtu humanorum Nee = 
mulodunum is ſet by the ſame geographer in 21% lictas, ut Britanni ad ſpem ita veteran m 
longitude and 559 latitude. | trahebant. Tacit. Annal. Lib. XIV. c. 32. 

Nulla palam cauſa delapſum Camuloduni ſi: Gruter ccecxxxix. 5. 
mulacrum victoriae, ac retro converſum, quaſi 4 See Book 1. c. 2. 
cederet hoſtibus, et foeminae in furore turbatae * New Survey, P. 133- 


thgies re- 
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if we ſtick to Malden for Camulodunum, which 
ox — 8 we muſt then look out for a new Canonmm z 
, mou ft of it I am moſt inclined to bend my courſe ſouthward towards 
and in To uch. It ſeems very proper that the Romans ſhould have one 
ee; +% art of Eſſex, between Thames and the Black water, and the 
ſtation 1 * anſwer exactly. The ſtation, I ſuppoſe, may have been near 
cn rid, , and the way to it much the ſame with the preſent high 
yy 6 Malden to Rochford. Ithink the regularity and uniformity of the 
m_ CTY will be well enough preſerved by this 1 But as for 
e aches or the evidences of a Roman ſtation here, I confeſs I know 
— N 3 perhaps, the true reaſon of this may be, that they have 
4 ne; been carefully ſought for in this part of Eſſex. However there is 
NN which I think worth the remarking, though I remember not to 
rel 1 with the obſervation any where elſe; that whereas ſeveral, at leaſt 
thee "of the ſtations in the Notitia, on the Saxon ſhore, muſt have been on 
ry coaſt of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; ſo it may be preſumed as certain, 
** highly probable, that there has been a military way along or near to 
this oo leading from one of theſe ſtations to the other, and perhaps from 
as ſtations in Kent to them : for I cannot think that the garriſons could be 
ne to theſe ſtations by ſea*. Perhaps a military Way has lain from 
Rocheſter, or ſome ſtation in Kent, directly to Malden, and a. ferry over 
the Thames ; but this muſt be owned to be very uncertain. 


low down 


TwELvE Itinerary miles more bring us to Caeſaromagus, which muſt, I Carsarowaoys. 


think, have been nigh Writtle or Chelmsford, as I have ſhewn in the fifth 
iter, and here I need only obſerve, that the diſtance anſwers with the greateſt 
exactneſs. 


DUROLITUM is the next ſtation, xvi miles from Caeſaromagus, and xv 
from London. The firſt ſyllable of the name ſignifies water, and the ſecond 
ſounds like the Lea. This has induced ſeveral antiquaries to ſeek for the ſta- 
tion near the river Lea. Camden inclined to Leiton or Leiton ſtone, in which 
he is followed by Dr. Cale“, and ſeveral others. I am apt to think, that the 
old Roman way has paſſed by Stratford Longton, and then the turn to 
Leiton would, I believe, require exactly the three additional miles in this iter, 
between Caeſaromagus and Londinium. Camden takes notice of Oldford in 
the neighbourhood of Leiton; and ſince his time urns have been found, one 


in the church yard of the village, and ſeveral more between Leiton and 


Stratford Longton“, which very much favours the conjecture I have men- 


tioned juſt now. But then we muſt with Dr. Gale, ſuppoſe an x to be tranſ- 
ferred, and read Durolito xxvi 


Londinio v 
Thus each diſtance is rendered very exact, and this correction is pretty eaſy 
and natural. And on the whole, this old opinion appears to me more plauſible 


than any new conjecture that has either occurred to my ſelf, or been ad- 
vanced by any other perſon. 


The tenth rout from 
ITER X. 


A GLANOVENTA MEDIOLA- 


Durham, to the ſtat ion near 
NVM NM. Pp. CL, 


Shropſhire 150 miles. 
LA GLANOVENTA 


From Lancheſter] 
GALAVA M. P. xvIII. al. xxvIII Old town 
ALONE M. P. XII Whitley caſtle 
GALACYVM 


© See Iter v. 


2 New Survey, P. 16. 5 1 FR 
: See Card, p. 406. 
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Lancheſter in the county of 


Draiton on the borders of 
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GALACVM M. P. xix Appleby 
BREMETONACIS M. P. XXVII. al. xxxII Overborough 
COCCIO M. p. XX al. xxv Ribcheſter 
MANCVNIO M. P. XV11 al. XXv1I Mancheſter 
CONDATE M. p. XVIII Near Northwich 


MEDIOLANO M.P,XV111 al. xxvIII Near Draiton 


Tux amount of the particulars here comes a mile ſhort of the total p. 
fixed. The learned Dr. Gale thinks this iter to be quite out of place os 
ſuſpects it to be an interpolation *; but I ſee no reaſon, to ſuppoſe either th 
one or the other. I hope now ſufficiently to ſetthe and clear up this ry 
in what I have to ſay; and for the order of it I muſt refer to what 1 have 
ready ſaid in the introduction to this Eſſay. Camden through miſtake call 
this the ninth iter inſtead of the tenth, and gives us bur little aſſiſtance in 
ſettling the ſtations upon it; or rather has led a great many others into mani. 
feſt miſtakes. 


THe range or courſe of this iter is plainly from the northeaſt to the ſouth. 
weſt : and the places mentioned in it, which are in the northern counties of 
England, are four, Glanoventa, Galava, Alone, and Galacum. Of theſe four 
only Glanoventa and Alone are mentioned in the Notitia, and both of 
them are there placed among the ſecondary ſtations per /zneam valli; which, 
as J have ſhewn before, makes it probable that theſe two ſtations are pretty 
much in a line, nearly parallel to the wall, and at no great diſtance from it; 
as alſo that they are within, or on the ſouth ſide of it. The very great and 
manifeſt confuſion, which attends all the other conjectures I have met with 
concerning the firſt of theſe places, may diſpoſe us the more eaſily to admit 
of a new one, which I have already advanced®. I ſhall take notice of the 
principal conjectures of others, before I offer any thing farther to confirm my 
own. According to Dr. Plot, Dr. Full made this iter to paſs through the 
county of Stafford, and took Alone to be Coventry, and Lichfield for Gala. 
cum. But this ſcheme is very juſtly rejected by Dr. Plot. Dr. Gale makes 
Teverin in Glendale to be Glanoventa ; but this is on the north fide of the 
wall, and at too great a diſtance, and upon no military way, that I know of, 

In a word, whoever has ſeen and known the country, will need no confuta- 
tion of this conjecture. TZeverin, it is true, is ſaid to have been the ſeat of 
a northern king*; though few would believe this, who ſee it at preſent : but 
I can diſcern nothing about it that looks like Roman, nor ever heard of any 
marks or appearance of Roman antiquity there. Antercheſter, which the 
doctor ſays is in the neighbourhood of it, is, I doubt, an imaginary place 
(though it be in Mr. Warburton's map of Northumberland, as well as in that of 
Mr. Speed) at leaſt it is not only unknown to me, but to thoſe who live in 
that neighbourhood, and are perfectly well acquainted with that part of the 
country. There are ſeveral barrows or cairns on the tops of the neighbour- 
ing hills, and among the reſt ſome that are called Harecheſters or Hare. 
cheſter rings. And this I am apt to think has been miſtaken for the name of 
a village. The doctor has alſo been miſinformed with relation to the rivers 

| Bowent and Glan; for Bowent Cor Bowman] is not the preſent name, and 
| Glan Cor rather Glen] the antient name of the ſame river: but Bouman aftet 
| it has received another ſmall river, not far from Teverzn, takes the name of 
| Glen, and ſo gives the name of Glendale to the country, through which this 
| | united river flows. 
| 
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2 glaces Glanoventa on the banks of the river Yentsbeck, which 
n Morpeth. And Mr. Warburton in his map has fixed it 
27 h — about four or five miles from this town, but not very far from 
thi we He ſeems to have been led to this by the Devil s cauſeway, which 
ion through the county of Northumberland, and paſles by Thornton: but I 
n {ce or hear of any evident remains of a ſtation either at Thornton, 
keeps other place on this cauſeway 3 or that there were any Roman antiquities 
2 any where upon it or near it; and therefore am ſuſpicious, that it is later 
than Roman. There are ſome ſmall forts which ſeem to lie pretty much in a line; 
me oval, and others ſquare (the ſquare ones being very ſmall) about two or 
three miles from this cauſeway 3 but theſe ſeem not to be Roman. However 
Glanoventa cannot have been here, as Well for the reaſons I have juſt now 
hinted, as becauſe this ſtation is mentioned in the Notitia, which, as I have 
often (aid, mentions no place north from the wall; and likewiſe becauſe, if 
Glanoventa be ſet here, no place can be found for Galava, at a proper di- 
ſtance. Dr. Stukeley, in his map, ſeems to make Caſtleſtecds or Cambeck fort 
in Cumberland to be Glanoventa, and Galava to be Overborong h. 


OTHERS place it at Car voran on the wall, on account of a village there 
called G/enwhelt *, and make Mallwick to be Galava ; but this, inſtead of ad- 
vancing towards Alone, is going almoſt directly from it. Beſides it is to make 
the iter directly along the line of the wall, which is by no means to be admitted. 
And 1 ſhall afterwards demonſtrate, that Mallwick neither is, nor can be Ga- 
lava. 1 wonder no body has attempted to ſettle theſe ſtations ſomewhere 
on the Maiden way, continued beyond the wall. At Beaucaſtle there has 
been a conſiderable Roman ſtation and town, the remains of which are yet 
very large and conſpicuous ; but the diſtances will not any way anſwer to the 
Itinerary, and this ſcheme (if Mhitley caſtle be Alone) muſt likewiſe make 
Glanoventa a long way north of the wall, 


THAT there has been a Roman ſtation at South Shields is out of all 
queſtion. The altars that have been found there, and the military way which 
has gone from it, ate convincing proofs of this. I once imagined this ſtation 
might have been the old G/anoventa (which no doubt was the moſt caſterly 


on this rout at that time) mentioned in the Itinerary, and in the Notitia, 


and that this iter had begun here and proceeded according to the military way 
leading from hence towards Lancheſter. But the diſtances. in the Itinerary 
are not to be reconciled to the diſtances between the reſpective ſtations on 
this way, if we begin at Sourh Shields. Beſides that the ſlender remains of 


the ſtation and military way near to it, incline me to think that it has not been 


maintained ſo late as till the writing of the Notitia. That it was in being in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, appcars from the altar and inſcription found 
here ©, if Dr. Liſters reading be juſt ; but I am apt to think it was abandoned 
not very long after, perhaps at the building of Severss's wall, and the tation 
erected at Conſms's houſe, or a little after. This ſtation ſeems not to be named 
either in Ptolemy, the Itinerary, or the Notitia ; unleſs we ſuppoſe Oſtia Ve- 


drae a Ptolemy to be as well the name of the tation, as of the river's 
mouth. | 


Bur as I have ſeen reaſon ſince to alter this opinion, I ſhall now proceed 
to deliver and farther confirm what I take to be the truth; which is, that the 
ſtation at Lancheſter, in the county of Durham, has been Glanoventa ; and 
that this iter has moſtly proceeded on a military way from Lancheſter to Old- 
#0wÞ, and ſo on to the Maiden way, which it joins at Whitley caſtle, and from 

thence 

Pag. 1002. * | 
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pleby; which way it ſeems alſo to have croſſed, as may appear altera. 
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thence along it to the grand military way that paſſes by Kirby thure, and 4 


This, I think, ſuits very well the range or courſe of this ter, which 4 

nifeſtly towards the ſouthweſt, ending in Cheſhire or near it; and 3 
be ſomewhat of the ſame kind with the firſt iter from Rzecheſter to "ky 
rium; only as that inclined to the eaſt, ſo this inclines to the weſt; but 4 
of them, in a good meaſure, croſs the country, though tending in the m. 
to the ſouth. I hope alſo to ſhew, that the diſtances between the ſeverg 
tations, as they appear in fact on this way, may with ſome caſy corredions be 
reconciled to thoſe, which are in the Iinerary. And this I think myg v 
much favour and confirm the conjecture advanced. The Roman (tation 
town at Lancheſter have alſo been ſituated on a lingula between the river 
Browning (or Brown) and the rivulet Smailup. This rivulet runs into th, 
river Brown a little below the ſtation, and Brown again loſes it (elf, and its 
name in the river Mere, which it runs into at Sunderland bridge, two miles 
ſouth from Durham. The ſtation is about two furlongs diſtant from Smally 
and not ſo much from the river Brown. It has a high ſituation, and yet the 
proſpe is bounded quite round about with hills or riſing grounds, that arc 
not at a very great diſtance. The ſame ſort of ſituation I obſerved at Elſton 
in the county of Northumberland, and ſeveral other places. This ſituation 
has this manifeſt advantage, that an enemy could not come over theſe riſing 
grounds, but they muſt immediately appear to the garriſon. When J was 1: 
there, I looked at the pillars which had ſupported the floors of what is ſup- 
poſed to have been a ba/neum. They were not all alike, nor of a very regular 
figure; but yet there was ſome ſimilitude and proportion between them, 
They are all about two foot and five inches high, perhaps two Roman foot 
and a half. The angles or corncrs of four ſquare ſtones reſted on each of theſe 
pillars, and between cach two pillars was more than a yard's diſtance. Upon 
the ſquare ſtones had been a plaiſtering about four inches thick, conſiſting of 
lime and ſmall pieces of brick. The marks of fire and ſmoak were very viſi- 
ble, when they firſt diſcovered the place. I was alſo informed, that there 
was another ſct of pillars underneath, which ſupported another ſuch floor, 
and ſome ſort of metal upon it, on which the upper ſct of pillars reſted. The 
lower pillars ſtood upon a blue clay, and the intervals between them were 
filled up with earth and rubbiſh. It was conjectured, that the firſt had failed, 
or had been deſtroyed, and that the ſecond had been built on its ruins. Above 
this (according to the account I had, for there are no remains of it now) was 
a ſquare room, having cach ſide about four yards long, and the walls plaiſtered 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame materials, as the floor. The altar 
mentioned in the collection“ was found at the caſt end of this room, with 
its back undreſſed towards the wall. I have been more particular in this 
deſcription, becauſe it has not been ſufficiently given before; but the other 
remains and monuments here have been largely deſcribed already. 


2 VV % «( 


I AM apt to think, that the firſt name of this town has been Glancheſter, 
compoſed, as uſual, of the firſt ſyllable of the old Roman name, with the 
word cheſter annexed to it. The G, for the ſake of an eaſier pronunciation, 
might be dropped. If G/anoventa ſignify a bank or hill near a river, ven ot 
vent in the Britiſh tongue ſignifying a river, the ſituation of the ſtation at 
Lancheſter is not unſuitable to this etymology ; for it ſtands on a high ground 
with a river on one fide, and a rivulet on the other, and not far from either. 
I know two of our greateſt modern antiquaries, Roger Gale Eſq; and 
Dr. Hunter of Durham, ſuppoſe Lancheſter to be the antient Longovicas; 
the affinity of name having, as I preſume, inclined them to this opinion 
but I have a pretty ſtrong reaſon to offer, why this cannot be the Longeuicus 
in the Notitia (garriſoned by the numerus Longovicariorum) which is this: It 
is evident, that ſome order is obſerved in the Notitia, in ſetting _ xr 


Durham, N. xiv. » Camden's Britannia, P. 859. 
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8; aVIicus is ſet among the moſt ſoutherly, that were 
2 22 2 It is put yer. as more to the ſouth than 
22 or Verterae, and next to Derventio, all which arc mentioned in 
he Notitia as well as in the Itinerary. And this ſuits much better with the 
fnacion'ef Lancaſter in Lancaſhire, than Lancheſter in the county of Dur- 
ham. And as none of the military ways, on which any of the itinera pro- 
cced, ſeem to have paſſed by Lancaſter, ſo this may be a good reaſon why 
Longovicus is not. mentioned in the Itineraty, though we have it in the 
Notitia. Upon the whole therefore, I ſee no place bids ſo fair to be the 
Glanoventa in the 1tinerary, as Lancheſter in the county of Durham; eſ- 
pecially if WC conſider, how the reſt of the iter goes on, when this founda- 


tion is laid, as Will appear by the ſequel. 


undcr 


Bur before I proceed, it will not be improper for me to give ſome account 
of the military way called J/recken-dike, becauſe this will afford ſome light 
to the following ſteps of this iter. This military way has, no doubt, termi- 
nated in the ſtation at South Shields. It ſeems to have come from the ſtation, 
and to have croſſed the marſh (then poſſibly a branch of the river) not far 
from the ſtation. Thence it has paſled moſt probably through, or a little to 
the caſt of the houſe called Lay-gate; from whence it ſcems to have gone 
near the houſe call'd the Barns, the garden wall probably ſtanding on it, and 
ſo on to the Deen-bridge, cloſe by Farrow-ſlike. For this ſpace the traces of 
this way are very obſcure and uncertain. In the ficld beyond this bridge the 
track of it is plain, and for near the full breadth of the encloſure, ſenſibly 
raiſed above the level of the reſt of the ground, though it runs croſs the 
ridgcs. On the weſt ſide of this field or encloſure there is a {mall deſcent, 
and in the bottom a lane, which is the high road leading from Bowden to 
Shields, and a ſmall aſcent on the other ſide, in the field joining to this lane. 
As the military way deſcends on the one fide, and aſcends on the other, it is 
bent into a curve, and then falls into the right line, in which it ſcems to be 
continucd all the way to Gateshead-fell, for the ſpace of five or ſix miles. 
From thence it goes towards Lamesby and Kibbleſworth, which it leaves a 
little to the ſouth. It was very viſible all the way not many years ago, be- 
fore Sir Henry Liddall incloſed and improved theſe grounds. And the gar- 
dener at Couſinss houſe (who had formerly wrought on Gateshead-fell) aſſured 
me, that he had ſcen and helped to dig up ſome ſtones out of /Yrecken-dike 
(which he called Brachzin-djke) ſo that he was altogether of opinion, that this 
part of it had been paved. This way paſſes on towards Bemiſb, and I make 
no doubt has gone forward to Lancheſter. It is indecd loſt on the moor be- 
yond Bemiſh ; nor is it any great wonder that it ſhould be ſo, conſidering how 
loft and moſly it is. I was aſſured at Lancheſter that ſeveral trees had been 
dug up in this moor, which had been cut down with an ax, poſſibly to clear 
the way. And if theſe trees have been ſunk ſo much below the ſurface into 
the ground, no wonder if a heavy military way be much more ſo. I have 
heard a traditionary account of this way's paſſing by Stanley towards Lan- 


cheſter, though I know not how far this may be relied on. But how little 


of ſuch military ways appear in ſome other places, where it might have been 
better expected? There is a remarkable fumulus near this way, not far from 
Ravenſworth. Beſides which, I obſerved another very conſiderable one, about 
a mile from Lancheſter, called the Maiden law ; and probably the military 
way has not been far from this rumulus. I am ſurpriſed to find the military 
way, which goes from South Shields, uſually repreſented as paſſing near to 
Durham, ſometimes on the caſt, and ſometimes on the weſt ſide of it; when 
there is ſuch plain demonſtration. not only of the reality of the way, but of the 
range and tendency of it. But I believe the military way, which is ſuppoſed to have 
2 from Newcaſtle to Cheſter, and from thence to Watling ſtreet near Bin- 
4 has occaſioned the miſtake. The gardener at'Couſins's houſe told me, 
that he had obſerved, when he wrought thereabouts, this military way from 
Newcaſtle 
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Newcaſtle to Cheſter, and that it lay to the weſt of the preſent hig 

through the ell. And Dr. Hunter was poſitive, that he had "Fray 
ſame way upon this el; as alſo ſome remaining tracks of a via vicinalj; . 
yond Cheſter, between Bincheſter and Branſpeth caſtle (as 1 remember g 


| int. 
ing towards Cheſter, which he therefore concluded, muſt have gone that y nt 


ay, 


As for the name, I was thinking it might come from Ictning dike, af 
ſome ſuch manner as I have conjectured the name of Watling ſtreet in 5 
land, and the north, to have ariſen from Watling ſtreet in the ſouth, Iekning 
or 1cknild ſeems ſometimes to have been named or corrupted into Ricky; 
or Ricknild, as appears from the names of ſome places, that are ſuppoſed t 
be derived from the name of this {treet*. It is too great a force to appel 
Racking corrupted from Roman, and Racking-aike from Roman, dile; and 
yet there does not appear much more violence in this, than in ſuppoſing 
Raven (in Ravens dike or bank) to have come from the word Ronan. 
which our beſt antiquaries ſcem to agree in*. From the like conjeQure one 
might be inclined to think, that Ravenſworth is from Romans-worth 
for the village of Ravenſworth is juſt by the military way, though the caſtle 
be at ſome greater diſtance. But I know no better conjecture, with relpe&t 
to this ctymology, than that it has been from Marten dite Lor Mogli. 
dike] that is, a dike of great labour and work, according to our northern 
pronunciation. It conſiſts of firm gravel and ſand, very hard and compag, 
ſo as to make a very good way at this time at all ſeaſons of the year. I alf 
believe it has had a mixture of ſtone, or ſomewhat of a payement. But itis 
high time now to proceed on our journey. 


GALA is the next place mentioned in this iter. Camden has changed 
the name into Gallana, though by what authority ©, or for what rcaſon, I know 
not. From affinity of name he places it at Walkwick, a village on the wall 
in Northumberland. But it is moſt evident, that Vallwick has its name from 
the Wall, on which it ſtands, and not from Gallana. And it is very certain 
that /allwick cannot be Galava, though it has been generally fixed at this 
place; for there is no ſtation at //allwick, nor does any military way croſs 
the wall at that part. Beſides, there are ſome common reaſons againſt this 
opinion, which I have inſiſted on in other caſes, and which are equally appli- 
cable to this. Particularly I have endeavoured to ſhew, that no ſtation in 
the Itinerary is a ſtation ſtrictly on the wall: and as for Galava, it is not 
mentioned in the Notitia among the ſtations per lineam valli. Watling ſtreet 
croſles the wall near Portgate; and where it does ſo, there has been a ſquare 
gate of twenty two yards, but no ſtation, nor any thing like it. And the two 
ſtations that arc neareſt to Wallwick and Portgate, I have ſhewn, in my diſ. 
courſe on the wall, to be Cilurnum and Hunnum; and therefore neither the 
one nor the other can be Galaua. It is evident, that the number of ſtations 
on the very wall, as they are ſet down in the Notitia, is very compleat and 
entire; and whatever might be the reaſon or occaſion of it, no ſtation that 
ever had been directly on the wall, ſeems to have wanted its garriſon at the 
time of writing the Notitia. And there is one very obvious reaſon, 2 ar 

| 5 


* Drayton i» his Poly-Olbion, brings in Watling- Soon overtook the Foſſe; and toward the fal ef 


ſtreet as ſpeaking thus. Tine, * 
And Rickneld, forth that raughs from Cambria's Into the Germane ſea diſſolved at his decline. 
farther ſhore, Drayton mentions a different ſtreet, h) the name 
Where South-Wales now ſhoots forth St. David's of Icning. 
Promontore, d 1t. curioſ. p. 14. luer of 
And on his mid-way neere, did me in England © Burton, 4 great admirer and cloſe fo 
meet ; Camden, obſerves that all the editions re 


Then in his oblique courſe the luſty ſtragling ſtreet va, though Camden would rather have it 
| : Anton. Itin. p. 248. 
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. becauſe the wall being at that time the very boundary or their 
ſhould el = was neceſlary to have it well garriſoned. But for the fur- 
3 kof this, I muſt refer to my account of the wall and of the ſtations 
t 


upon it“ 


near Catten beacon, on Alon water, there are ſome ruins 
4 G and this I take to be Ga/ava. This place Mr. Mar- 
/on, in his map, ſuppoſed to be Alone; but the military ways, and diſtances 
23 the ſtations on each ſide, do not ant wer according to this opinion; 
and I have already proved, that Alone is Whitley caſtle. It this be Gala va, the 
diſtances from Lancheſter on the one hand, and Whitley caſtle on the other, 
will anſwer exactly enough, reckoning the Roman miles about the ſame length 
as before, and taking the direct line from Lancheſter to Old town. This ſta- 
tion is not near ſo conſiderable, nor the ruins of it ſo certain or ſo large, as 
either that at Lancheſter or Whitley caſtle ; which agrces very well with its 
not bcing mentioned in the Notitia, as having then been neglected, whilſt 
both the other ſtations occur in that account, and from thence appear to have 
been kept in repair and garriſoned to the laſt'. None of theſe three places 
Glanoventa, Galava, Alone, are mentioned by Ptolemy, who probably had 
a greater regard to noted towns, than to ſtations or forts, where the town 
was not conſiderable. The Roman town at Lancheſter ſcems indeed to have 
been very large, but perhaps it was not ſo in Pto/emy's time. As for the 
anticnt name Galava (which Camden writes Gallana) 1 was thinking it may 
poſſibly have been Galauna, and perhaps relate to Alauna, Alonwater, on 
which it ſtands (though this be not the river to which Prolemy gives the name 
of Alauna) Glan Alauna would be in the northern dialect the Glen of Alon. 
Alauna in Ravennas is poſſibly the ſame with Galava or Galana in the 
Itinerary. It is placed by Ravennas next Juliocenon and Gabrocentio, or 
Tunnocelum and Gabroſentum, as they are called in the Notitia. 


THe uncertainty there is about the military way, is the greateſt difficulty 
that attends this part of my ſcheme. I have heard of a cauſeway on the moors, 
that ſeems to point towards Lancheſter one way, and Old town the other; 
but there is ſome juſt ſuſpicion of its being too modern. It is very certain, 
that as the military way is quite loſt for four or five miles caſt of Lancheſter ; 
ſo may it alſo be to the weſt, where the ground is ſoft and marſhy. This 
military way (if real) would near Old town fall at a proper angle on the other 
branch, which ſeems to have come from the Maiden way near Whitley caſtle, 
and is very viſible near Old town, and continues ſo for ſome few miles, but 
ſeems to point towards Hexham. This made me once ſuppoſe, that this iter 
might have proceeded from Lancheſter along Watling ſtreet as far, or nearly 
as far as Corbridge, and there have met this other way, and ſo turned with 
it towards Old toum and Whitley caſtle, and that Hexham might poſlibly be 
the Nation we want, or rather O/4 town. But then the diſtance, without the 
addition of an x to the number in the Irinerary, will by no means anſwer, 
though with this addition it agrees very exactly. As this military way is ab- 
ſolutely certain, I have choſe to expreſs it in the map, rather than the other, 
and leave every one to judge as he ſces fit. The deſign of this iter however 


in part ſeems to be, to take in Galava, Alone, and ſome more ſtations, which 
could not well be comprehended in any other iter. 


ALONE is the next place that occurs, at twelve miles diſtance from Ga- 
lava: and 1 believe it is juſt about ſo many Roman miles (reckoned in the 
lame proportion as before) from Old town to Whitley caſtle ; where there is a 


Roman 


Book 1. c. 75 8 cor di * . 
; . ng to the hiſtory were repaired or erected anew 
i 5 on the wall and near it mentioned by Theodoſius, So aired the praetenturae in the 
ouua are moſt probably thoſe, which ac- reign of Valentinian the firſt. See Book 1. c. 5. 
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Roman fort, whoſe ramparts and ditches are ſtill very viſible, and yy, 
veral inſcriptions and Roman antiquities have been found; and among = ſe. 
one inſcription mentioning the cohors tertia Nerviorum, which accordin, * 
the Notitia was quartered at Alione. This is a ſtrong proof that A, 0 
rightly placed at Mhitley Caſtle, which is alſo favoured by its being "a ; 
on South Tine, the antient name of which was probably Alon. The kiver 8 
now bear that name are far from being very conſiderable: and the antient D r 
of South Tine ſeems to be retained in Aln burn, the name of a rivulet . 
runs into South Tine, not far from Whitley caſtle * ; ſo that we haye aff; 
of name on our ſide, as far as this can be relicd on. y 


THE next place mentioned is Calacum, at xix miles diſtance from Alu- 
and xxv11 from Bremetonacae. This has generally (if not univerſally) ſince 
Camden's time been placed at Mellop caſtle or Kirby thure, an imaginary af. 
nity of name being all the foundation he ſeems to have built on*; hu 8 
this proof is very flender, fo I believe it will better ſuit the diſtance on bott 
ſides to fix Galacum at Appleby. There ſeems to be pretty good proof, th; 
there has been a ſtation at Appleby ; both becauſe it ſtands directly on them. 
litary way, and becauſe ſome Roman antiquities have been found hereaboutz 
It has generally been ſuppoſed to be Aballaba, one of the ſtations per lngan 
Valli, mentioned in the Ne but as I have fully ſhewn that Aballaba was 
nearer the wall, ſo 1 ſce no manner of objection againſt its being Gaim 
And as for the ſtation that has been at or near Kirby thure, or WWhelly caſtle; 
I hope I have already proved that to be Brovonacae. I was ſurpriſed to fd 
Dr. Gale inclined to alter both the numbers (that is, to take five miles from the 
diſtance between Alone and Galacum, and to add as many to the diſtance be- 
tween Galacum and Bremetonacae) without the authority of any one copy of 
the Itinerary. Is it not much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Calacum has 
been at Appleby, which is juſt about five Roman miles from Arby thure? 
According to this ſuppoſition thirty two Itinerary miles ſhould reach from Kr. 
by thure to Overborough, and twenty ſeven (the number in the [rinerary) 
from Appleby to it, which Dr. Gale takes for granted, though in this too 
believe he is miſtaken, as I ſhall immediately have occaſion to ſhew :; but | ind 
it exactly fourteen Roman miles from Whitley caſtle to Kirby thure, and five 
more to Appleby, making in all nineteen ; which is juſt the diſtance in the 
Itinerary between Alone and Galacum. The Maiden way does not go direct 
to Appleby, but has come in to the other grand way from Carliſle near Kirly 
thure. It is now quite loſt before it reaches this grand way z but according 
to tradition, and other circumſtantial evidence, the one way is thought to 
have joined the other about a mile and a half to the north, or northweſt 
from Kirby thure. And as for the military way from theſe parts leading to- 
wards Overborough and Ribcheſter in Lancaſhire, 1 can get no certain intelli- 
gence of it. I am afraid we have no remains that are ſure and conſiderable 
to guide us here. Every one ſuppoſes a military way, but no body traces it 
Out. | | 


 BrREMETONACAE, the next manſion in this iter, has been generally placed 
at Overborough. The diſtance both by computed miles, and the general lcale, 
is too great for the preſent numbers of the Itinerary: The change of the 
into an x makes it exact, but the military way leading to Overborough mult 
ſtill remain in obſcurity. The evidences of its being Roman, meationed by 
Dr. Gale, are very ſtrong. © Beſides the name, Roman coins, ſtoncs, and 
ce teſlellated pavements fix the ſtation here ©.” Camden allo obſerves, * that be- 
« ſides the tradition of the inhabitants concerning an old city, which (00d 


J alſo am inclined to think that Alſton in d Camd. Brit. p. 99 1. cculcti et 
Cumberland, which ſtands on this river and near © Praeter nomen, nummi, lapides 1 Ws my 
the head of it, has hadits name from Alon, and been pavimenta teſſellata Romanam hic hgunt atone 
originally called Alnſton or Alon's town. Anton. Itin. p. 119. 
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lac ; 
« near it, the p chequered payements, and Roman coins, as alſo by this 


« ments, inſcriptions, 
« name Burrow *®. 


Cocctun has been ſeated at Ribcheſter, and I have no ſufficient reaſon to 
ir The meaſure or computation of the miles between Overborough 
ig Ribcheſter I know not, and ſo am obliged to have recourſe to the gene- 
ry which here again anſwers exactly with the addition of v to the xx; 
2 | fad it juſt about twenty five miles according to this ſcale from Over- 
- h to Ribchefter. I need not deſcribe the Roman ſtation at Ribcheſter, 
2 the certainty of it; for it is univerſally confeſſed, and the evidences 
ys beyond all exception. But for the military way, we muſt ſtill be content 
to be in the dark about it. In our next ſtage we are, according to the in- 
telligence J have received, ſure of our military way z and I cannot but think 
the viſible military way from Ribcheſter to Mancheſter is a pretty ſtrong ar- 
gument, that it has been continued through the two preceding ſtages, though 
no certain diſcoveries have hitherto been made of it. But the diſtance be- 
tween Ribe heſter and Mancheſter is certainly too great for the ſeventeen miles 
in the Itinerary between Coccium and Mancunium. It is twenty computed 
miles from Ribcheſter to Mancheſter. This anſwers to xxv11 in the 1tinerary. 
If therefore we add a ſingle x to the preſent numerals, it will ſet us right as 
to our diſtance. But then conſidering the pretty good agreement in this iter 
between the ſum total and the particulars, I would rather chuſe to rank this 
and the two preceding among the original errors, if my conjectures ſhould 
be admitted. 


For the three next ſtations, Mancunium, Condate and Mediolanum, ſee 
what has been ſaid in the ſecond iter. 


Bur I would here remark, before I conclude this iter, that the /egio vice- 
ſima, which was quartered at Cheſter, appears by inſcriptions to have been at 
Lancheſter * and Whitley caſtle*®, and to have been imploycd in rebuilding 
ſome work at this latter place. And this may ſeem to make it more proba- 
ble, that there was a military way from Lancheſter and Whitley caſtle to 
Cheſter, and ſo favours the general ſcheme J have advanced with reſpect to 
this iter. I would farther add, that if what has been ſaid be true, that the 
fine way between Northwich and Middlewich be Roman, this would be a 
good reaſon why we ſhould look out for more ſtations in this courſe ; but I 
am not fully ſatisfied as to this mattcr. | | 


ITER XI. | The eleventh rout from 
A SEGONTIO DEVAM | the ſea coaſt near Caernar- 
M. P. LXXX111, ven to Cheſter 83 miles, 
[A SEGONTIO Caernarven] 
CONOV1O MN. p. XXIV Caer Rhyn 
VARIS M. P. XIX al, XXI Bod vary 
DEVA M. P. XXX11 al, xx11 Jeſt Cheſter 


IN this ſhort iter there is a conſiderable diſagreement between the total at 
the top, and the amount of the particulars. The former is LX&XX111, and the 
latter no more than ſeventy five. In this caſe the ſmaller number muſt be 


the 


* Pag. 976. Northumberland N. cxi. See alſo Weſtmor- 
e Durham N. XVI. land N. rv. which may favour the 25 of rhe 


g way's paſſing near Appleby. 
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the righter, or elſe our modern maps are much in the wrong ; for accord 

to theſe, the ſmaller is too great. Perhaps the ſum total is to be corre cg be 
throwing out one x, and turning another into an , ſo as to make it Fry 
The ſum is Lxv11 according to my correction of the particulars, which is ay 
For x1x I read xx1, over againſt Faris: for xxx11 I read xx11, over rw 
Deva : and the xx1v over againſt Conovio makes LXv11. « 


SEGONTIUM, the terminus of this iter, one would at firſt hearing har 
gueſſed to have been among the Segontiaci; but it is very certain that jr Pl 
not. On the contrary, it is univerſally and juſtly agreed, to be on or Near 
the ſea coaſt, weſt from Cheſter, and over againſt Angieſea. The courſe of 
the military way from Cheſter to the ſea coaſt may be certainly known, bein 
yet very viſible in ſeveral places, as I am aſſured by a good hand, It paſſcz 
near Bangor, which it may do, and yet terminate near Caernarven, which i 
juſtly ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the antient Segontzum. The Pati, 
manuſcripts of Prolemy, as Dr. Gale obſerves, has Eeyarliwy plu, Segantiorum 

ortus: this might eaſily be changed into Setantiorum portus ; and therefore 
is ſuppoſed by the doctor to have been at or near the mouth of the tiver 
Segont or Saint (as in the map) and ſo near Caernarven. But Ptolemy f. 
tuation of the portus Setantiorum does not anſwer, as appears by the Eſſay on 
Ptolemy. 


AccoRDING tothe 1tznerary, at twenty four miles diſtance from Sau- 
tium ſtood Conouium. And I think ſixteen computed Engliſh, and twenty 
four Roman milcs, bring us juſt from the coaſt to the river Conway, upon which 
no doubt Conovium has ſtood ; and the antient name is with reaſon thought 
to remain in the name of the river. Dr. Gale with great probability places it 
at Caer Rhyn which ſignifies an antient city. Here are ruins and ſeveral bricks 
ſaid to be found with LEG. x. impreſſed upon them. I ſtrongly ſuſpect it has 
been LEG. xx. But for this I muſt refer to the collection and obſervations. 


Ar nineteen miles diſtance from Conovium, according to the [tinerary, 
ſtood Yarae. Dr. Gale ſuppoſes the antient name to be Varia, which ſignifies 
a paſſage over a river; and he places it at Bodvary, on the river Cluyd. This 
river ſeems to be nearly at a due diſtance, the eaſy change of x1x into xx1 
makes it exact; and therefore it is not much to be doubted, but that the ſta- 
tion has been upon it. 


THe diſtance of this river from Cheſter is too little for the xxx11 miles in 
the Itinerary. If an x be thrown out, it becomes very exact; and as there 
is nothing to ſpare from any of the former diſtances, and we mult diſpenſe 
with this difficulty as well as we can, I ſec no way of ſetling this iter on 
any other courſe. Helen's way is ſuppoſed to be Roman *, but I cannot ſce 
that it will do us any ſervice. Several military ways (three at leaſt) mult 
have gone out from Cheſter, and yet this is no terminus of any other iter. 
If we ſuppoſe the way from Segontium to Deva to be as it were the princi- 
pal ſtem, the ways from Deva to Condate and Bovium ſeem to {hoot out 
like branches at the uſual anglc. 


ITER XII. The twelfth rout from 
A CALLEVA MVRIDVNVM | Silcheſter Eggerton to 
VRIOCONIVM M.P.CLXXXVI. Wroxeter 186 miles. 
[A CALLEVA From S:lcheſter] 
VINDOMI M. P. XV | Farnham 
VENTA BELGARVM N. P. XXI Wincheſter SORE 


2 Pag. 122. b Camd. Brit. p. 790. 
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M. P. XI al. 1x Broughton 
An VNO M. P. Ix al. xl Old- arum 
one ADIA M. P. XIII Near Cranburn 
eee e M. P. VIII al. XXXVI Dorcheſter 
ah Po M. P. XXXVI al. viii Near eee 
SCADVM NVNNIORVM M. P. XV Near Chiſelboroug | 
LEVCARO M. P. XV Near G. enbury 
BOMIO M. P. XV Near Axbridge 
NIDO M. P. XV Near Portbury 
ISCALEGVA AVGVSTA M. P. XV Caerleon 
BVRRIO M. P. IX ö Usk 
GOBANNIO M. P. XII Abergavenny 
MAGNIS M. P. XXII Kencheſter 
BRAVINIO M. P. XXIV Ludlow 
VRIOCONIO M. P. XXVII Wroxeter 


THERE is plainly an hundred omitted in the total prefixed to this iter; 
for the amount of the particulars is juſt CCLxxx11, whereas the total prefixed 
is CLXXXVI: ſo that beſides this, there is alſo a difference of four, and the 
exceſs on the ſide of the total. Dr. Gale believes that two itinera are here 
united or thrown into one; but I am inclined to think (contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion) that the latter part of this iter has been directly from Iſca Dum- 
noniorum to Tſta Silurum, and ſo on to Urioconium. And I take the true 
meaning of the title, 4 Calleva Muridunum Urioconium, to be a rout from 
Calleva to Urioconium by Muridunum, and ſo is deſigned for one iter making 
that circuit. Dr. Gale has it a Calleva Muriduno Urioconium ; and others ob- 
ſerve, that according to one copy it is a Calleva per Muridunum Urioconium, 
which makes the meaning eaſy and certain *. | t 


THE firſt thing neceſſary to be done with reſpect to this iter, is to ſettle 
the terminus from whence it begins. This in my opinion appears ſo mani- 
feſtly to be Schefter ; that I cannot help expreſſing ſome ſurprize, that it 
ſhould hitherto have eſcaped the obſervation of ſo many excellent antiquaries, 
and that I ſhould now be ſingular in my opinion : however, I hope the evi- 
dence on the ſide of this ſentiment will balance the general authority, that 
is oppoſite to it. But before I attempt to prove Calleva in this iter to be 
Silchefter, I would remark, that in all probability it is the ſame with Calleva 
Atrebatum in the ſeventh iter. The names agree, and if there be no occaſion 
to ſuppoſe this to be a different place ; that alone is a ſufficient reaſon, why 
we ſhould conclude them to be one and the ſame. So we have Iſurium with 
the addition of Brigantum in one iter, and without it in another.. On the 
other hand I obſerve, that where we have two places of the ſame name, be- 
longing to different people, they are always diſtinguiſhed in the [tinerary by 
the addition of the people's names to whom they reſpectively belonged. So 
we meet with Venta Silurum, Venta Icenorum, and Venta Belgarum; Iſta 
(5:/urum) diſtinguiſhed by adding Leg. 11. Aug. and Iſca Dumnoniorum. it is 
ſaid indeed, that Silcheſter was antiently called Caer Jegonte*, which ſeems 


to imply, that it belonged to the Jegontiact, and not to the Atrebates. But 


the name Caer Segonte depends, I think, on the authority of Ninnius, and is 
not altogether certain. Beſides the Segontiaci are not mentioned at all by 
Prolemy ; and poſlibly in his time, and alſo when the Itinerary was written, 


might be joined to the Atrebates, and looked upon only as a part of that 


people: ſo that what was before a city of the Segontiaci, might then juſtly 
be 


, Pag. 124. 
Br See Anton. Iter. Britan. prefixed to Camden's 
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be termed a city of the Atrebates. Ptolemy indeed places Calleva 4t 
in a more northern latitude than London; but he ſeems to be a little 0 
to this city, as well as a great many others ; for the ſituation he aſſigns wh 
ſets him at an irreconcilcable difference with the Itinerary, ſince the fr 
expreſſing the diſtance of Calleva Atrebatum from Londinium and Vent: 
Belgarum, will by no means agree to this ſituation : but Silcheſter, and 8 
only, ſeems to anſwer all the demands of the Finerary. It is juſt on th 
borders of Berkſhire, which county is generally allotted to the Atrebater 
and if we ſuppoſe it to have been the capital of the Atrebates, when rh 
Itinerary was written, it ſeems not to have been unuſual to place the 8 
tals nearer the borders than the center of the country; and this muſt Ter 
been the caſe here, for there are only twenty two Itinerary miles between 
Calleva Atrebatum and Venta Belgarum *. I believe generally theſe places ſ 
diſtinguiſhed were capitals, and perhaps always, when there was only one place 
of that name, as Iſurium Brigantum, and here Calleva Atrebatum. But I 
ſhall now endeavour more directly to prove, that Sz/cheſter mult be the Calley, 
of the Itinerary. 


rebatun 


Ir appears from what has been already ſaid, that Calleva was, in all pto· 
bability, a very conſiderable place, and perhaps a capital. This is farther con- 
firmed by its being the ferminus of the four laſt tinera. The ſame conf. 
deration ſhews, that ſeveral military ways muſt have interſected at, or iſſued 
from it. Its diſtance of twenty two miles from Venta Belgarum, and forty four 
from Londinium, as in the ſeventh iter, and of fifteen from Spinae, as in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth (all which places are very certain) may plainly guide 
us to Calleva. In which we may be alſo farther aſſiſted, by comparing the 
diſtances of Vindomis, and ſome other places more remote, but more certain, 
If all theſe evidences conſpire and unite in Sz/chefter, it is certainly little leſz 
than a demonſtration of its being Calleva. This place has the ſituation, and 
all the evidences of a large Roman city. It is ſcated on the north ſide of the 
river, about ſix miles ſouth from Reading ; and the very name, according to 
Camden, ſignifies a great city, as Sefwood means a great wood *, The walls 
are about two miles in compaſs, which I take to be much the ſame circuit 
with thoſe of Iſurium, the capital of the Brigantes. There are yet great re- 
mains of the walls, and large ruins. Abundance of Roman remains, and No- 
man coins, called Onion pennies (from one Onion, an imaginary giant and in- 
habitant of this city) have been dug up here; and in a word, as there are all 
the evidences of a great city, fo all our antiquaries agree, that it has been one. 
How much more probable is it then, that this ſhould be Calle va than Vindo- 
mis, which ſeems only to be mentioned, as it were, by the bye, and mani- 
feſtly appears by the numbers to be only a fide ſtation ? And yet Vindomis has 
been the current Roman name of Silcheſter, ever ſince Camden firlt ſtamped 
it with his authority. Again, the number of military ways, ſome yet viſible and 
certain, and others very probable, that lead to and from Silcheſter, ftrongly 
argue it to be the Calleva, which is the terminus of ſo many itinera. There 
is one of theſe yet viſible that leads toward Wincheſter, another ſeems to 
have gone directly to Old Sarum ; a third to Speen near Newbury ; another 
towards London; and another (as is ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukeley) has gone to- 
wards Farnham. The former, if either of theſe, muſt have paſſed by Strat- 


field. Moſt of theſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak to afterwards. The way 


from Silcheſter to Wincheſter, Camden tells us, was very viſible* in his time, 
and it ſtill continues to be ſo in ſome places. He alſo farther affirms, that 
there is another Roman military way which goes weſtward from dilcheſter 


through Pamber, near Lichfield, and ſo to the foreſt of Chute, where the payed 
ridge is plainly viſible, though here and there interrupted®. This I imagine 


to 


See Iter vii. 4 Thid. 
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ſhort cut or direct road * vere to Ot * and 

e | Stukeley's Icening ſtreet; for 1 cannot find that any 
the e = it, <a is 9g pretended by any, that I know of. 
ger Bea: 4 alſo to be what Dr. Stukeley * calls here Icening ſtreet, which he 
A* is called Chute cauſeway in Chute foreſt, and goes directly to the eaſtern | 
aſe of Old Sarum. We have deciſive evidence from the exactly correſpon- | | 
, 1 on all ſides, according to the Itinerary, from London, Win- g 
befter Speen, and Farnham (which I believe to be Yindomis) as alſo from þ 
th Bath and ſome other more remote places. This has been already ſhewn | 
ih reſpect to London and Wincheſter, and the other diſtances will ſoon fall 
2 2 conſideration; and this evidence, added to that of the number of | 
military ways centring in Silcheſter, confeſſedly and viſibly equal to the num- 
ber required, ſcems to put this matter out of doubt. 


to have been the 


V1NDOMIS is xy Ttinerary miles from Calleva, and Farnham in Surrey vnn 
is juſt the ſame number of ſmall miles by the ſcale in Camden's map, diſtant 
from Silcheſter. Farnham ſtands on the river Wey, which may be imagined 
to have ſome affinity with the firſt ſyllable in Vindomis. Dr. Stukeley calls 
it Calleva Atrebatum®, and Silcheſter Vindomis ; I beg leave to change the 
names, and am perſuaded it will make the whole affair more caſy and natural. 


VENTA BELGARUM, our next ſtage, at xx1 miles from the preceding, VNA | 
has been ſpoken to before, and is juſtly agreed to be Mincheſter. The cer- BELGARYM, f 
tain viſible remains of the Roman way between Farnham and Alton, and in | 
ſeveral places between Alresford and Alton, tending towards Mincheſter, are 
very remarkable*© ; and a great confirmation of this part of the ſcheme. The 
diſtance from Farnham to Wincheſter anſwers exactly enough to twenty one 
miles in the Itinerary. Twenty ſmall miles by the ſcale reach to the borders 
of Surrey very nearly, and Farnham ſeems not to be above a mile or two 
at moſt from the borders. Thus the proper diſtances are ſufficiently ſecured; 
and by placing Vindomis at Farnham, and Regnum at Chicheſter, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſtations ſeems to be rendered more regular. 


BRIGE is the next place ſituated between Venta Belgarum and Sorbiodu- 
num, at the diſtance of xi miles from the former, and v111, as in the fifteenth, 
or 1X, as in this, from the latter, according to the Itinerary. Dr. Gale places 
it at Broughton, which is not unlikely: however Ithink we may be as ſure of 
this as we are of Venta and Sorbiodunum, and of the numbers in the Itinerary; 
eſpecially ſince the military way from Old Sarum, by Broughton to Wincheſter, 
is ſtill viſible, and has been rode along, and traced out by ſo good a judge 
as Mr. Gale. I would only obſerve, that the numbers here muſt, I think, be 
tranſpoſed, and the reading ſhould: be 

BRIGE vIII 
| SORBIODVNVM XI | 
For thus I find the diſtances will ſuit the numbers with the utmoſt exactneſs. 


Br1GE: 


So RBO DUN (or Sorviodunum, as ſome editions have it) Old Sarum, Sornropynyw, 
is a long mile from Salisbury up the river towards Ambresby. They called it 
there Old caſtle. I did not think its figure, and the form of its ramparts to 19 
be very Roman like, but I yield to the general opinion of others, that it mult | 
have been Roman. The ramparts are prodigious bulky, and the ditch very | 
deep. There is an inner oval fort full of green hillocks of rubbiſh or ruins, jt 
having only one entry; and an outer one of a double or triple diameter, | ö 
with two entries and double ramparts and ditches. The inner fort is exactly in 
the middle of the other, and is of the uſual Daniſh ſize. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes 
it 


It. curioſ. 5. 1 | ; 
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tunity of tracing the military way my ſelf, when I was in that count 
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it to have been originally Britiſp, and has given us an accurate draught 
deſcription of it. - 


BEFORE I farther purſue the reſt of this journey, I would Willingly det 
mine the courſe according to which I am to proceed. I had not an 0 4 
this has been done with ſo much diligence and accuracy by Dr, Stake, ge 
it will be ſufficient to give an abſtract of his account. © From the oat of 
« Horbiodunum the Icening ſtreet (ſays the doctor) goes from north. ea 4 
« ſouth-weſt, by the name of Port- lane, over the river Avon at Stretfong 
Then aſcends the hill, and paſſes the united Nadre and Willy near Bemzr;yy 
« where the ſtony ford is ſtill very perfect; then it goes acroſs my Lord Pen. 
« broke's horſe-race courſe and hare-warren : then it traverſes the brock 2 
« Fenny-Stretford, and ſo along the great downs to Cranburn-chace, As h. 
« enters the chace there is a moſt remarkable diverticulum, and which 10 
« toriouſly demonſtrates, that it was begun from the ſouth. Acroſs the woods 
<« jts ridge is very perfect and made of ſtone : when it has paſſed through the 
woods of Cranburn-chace, and approaches Moodyateg, you fee a great dike 
« and vallum upon the edges of the hills to the left, by Pentridge. Its high 
« ridge is then incloſed within a paſture, juſt at Moodyates; then becomes 
the common road for half a mile, but immediately paſſes forwards upon 
« down, the road going off to the right. I continued the Roman road for 
ce two or three miles where it is rarely viſited. It is very beautiful, ſmooth 
ce on both ſides, broad at top, the holes remaining whence it was taken, with 
« a ditch on each hand: It is made of gravel, flint, or ſuch ſtuff as happened 
« in the way moſt convenient and laſting. The road is all along called 
« Ickling-dike*.” Having thus deſcribed the courſe of the military way from 
the doctor, I ſhall now with him look out for the next ſtation. 
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ViNDocLADILA, according to this iter, is xii miles from Sorbiodunum; 
in the fifteenth but x11. Now twelve 1tinerary miles ſet off, as I haye done 
all along, reach into Dorſetſbire, to Cranburn-chace, near Pentridee. Cran- 
burn is well watered, and is ten computed miles from Sa/rsbury, We arc 
told in Camden, that © on Hambledon hill, at the end of Cranburn-chace, is 
«an anticnt camp, and another near it on Hod-hz/l; in or near the firſt of 
« which, Roman coins are ſaid to have been dug up®.” Hereabout, which is 
not far from Cranburn (nor from two Hjnburns, if affinity of name be of any 
moment) am I moſt inclined to place Vindocladia. Dr. Stukeley ſeems in- 
clinable to fix it at Boroſton* ; but as the doctor did not ſee that old city 
himſelf, and I find no account of it any where elſe, Iam not fond of truſting 
much to it: beſides I think it ſuits not the diſtance, nor does it ſtand directly 
on the way. I take the greater number thirtcen to be the truer, and better 
to ſuit this interval. Dr. Stukeley informs us, that he continued to purſue the 
Roman road, but it was not long before he abſolutely loſt it in great woods 
beyond Long Crechill, but by information he learnt, that it paſſed the Stour 
at Crayford bridge below Blandford. The doctor adds afterwards, © neat the 
te paſlage of the Icening ſtreet, at Crayford, is Badbury, a vaſt Roman camp, 
« where antiquitics have been found *.” Badbury is a hill entrenched with a 
triple ditch, where, according to tradition, a caſtle formerly ſtood. Coins, 2 
Roman ſword, and urns have been dug up here; and a military way goes di- 
rely from hence to Old Sarum. This ſhews it to have been a Roman en- 
campment ; but I cannot fay, that it looks like a manſion or ſtation. 


I can diſcover but little more light as to the continuance of the military 


way from Crayford to Dorcheſter. All that Dr. Stukeley ſays is * . 
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this intricate country 

. « By what I could ſee or learn in travelling over 

« - Rin road paſſes upon a diviſion between 7"7mpern and Bere hundred 

« to Bere. However it is generally agreed, and I {cc no rcalon to doubt 
but that it has gone forward to Dorcheſter. 


D ORCHESTER has, with one conſent of antiquaries, been pronounced the 
Roman Durnovaria. The name, and yet viſible remains, leave no room to 
doubt of its having been Roman. Dr. Stukeley informs us, © that great part 
« of the old Roman wall is ſtanding twelve toot thick, made of rag ſtone, 
« laid fide by fide and obliquely, then covered over with very ſtrong mortar. 
« The next courſe generally leans the contrary way; now and then three 
« horizontal ones for binding, for much flint is uſed withal .“ The Roman 
money found here is called Dorn: pennies, or king Dor's money. Dr. Stukeley 
has alſo given us a particular account of the Roman camps in the neighbour- 
hood, and of the Roman amphirhcatre at Dorcheſter*. The town ſtands on 
the ſouth ſide of the river. Poundbury camp of a ſquare figure is half a mile 
welt of Dorcheſter, on the brink of the river. The camp called Maiden caſtle 
takes in the whole ſummit of a great hill, having a double ditch and ram- 
part, in ſome places triple. © TWO camps ſecm to be comprehended within it, 
« 4 ditch and vallum running acrols, with cach its entry of very perplexed 
« work ; ſeveral ditches with croſs entries reaching over one another.“ The 
manner of building the wall of this Roman city, is not unlike the man- 
ner of building the Roman wall in the north of England, only no flint was 
uſed in that. And the form of the laſt camp appears by the deſcription, to 
be like one we have on the borders, at a place called Gamblejpeth. But I 
muſt now endeavour to aſcertain the Roman name of Dorcheſter, 


IT is, I think, generally agreed, that the numbers in the Tinerary, at this 
part, are more or leſs out of order; nor can I ſec any way of reconciling 
them to matter of fact without ſome alterations: and yet theſe numbers ſcem 
to be confirmed by being mentioned both in this and the fifteenth ter; and 
by the near agreement of the particulars in this latter, with the ſum total 
prefixed to it. The eaſieſt way of removing this difficulty is, I think, to ſup- 
polc a tranſpoſition of the numbers annexed to Durnovaria and Muridunum, 
ſo as to make it xxxv1 miles from Vindocladia to Durnovaria, and vill or 1x 
from Durnovaria to Muridunum. I obſerve the computed miles in Miltſpire 
and Dorſetſbire are very long, and that nearly the ratio of two to three muſt 
be followed. According to the general ſcale it is juſt thirty ſix Roman miles 
from my Vindocladia to Dorcheſter ; ſo that by this means the diſtance may 
be preſerved with great exactneſs, and Dorcheſter ſtill continue in poſſeſſion 
of the name Durnovaria, ſuppoſed to ſignify a paſſage over a river“. 


ACCORDING to Dr.Stukeley, & many Roman roads iſſue out from Dorcheſter, 
© belide Icening ſtreet, paſſing directly on the meadows to Walton ; one goes 
© by the amphitheatre ſouthward to Meymouth; another by Poundbury and 
** Stretton, to Teovil and 1ſthalis ; another probably to Wareham *,” But as 
We at preſent only want one which can be relicd on, ſo I would freely quit 
all the reſt to have this aſcertained. What the doctor calls Icenin ſtreet, 
ſcems to be the ſureſt ; for he tells us, © that a little north of Bridport he 
x found the great Icening ſtreet going to Dorcheſter, which he accompanied 
b with no ſmall pleaſure. I imagine (adds he) that it has gone a little far- 
l ther up the country than I had travelled, and hereabouts may properly be 
7 laid to begin, probably meeting the Foſſe at Moridunum. lt is called the 

Ridgeway. The compoſition of the road is wholly of flints gathered off 


« the 
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« the lands, or taken from near the ſurface. It goes to Eggardon hill 

« they tell me, north of Bridport. It enters the city of Dorcheſſe, 5. 8 
| « north of Winterburn, at Weſt gate. This is a ſure account of thi, mit : 
k way, which I am reſolved to take for my guide ; and I think l 


ble, from the title of this iter, that the principal turn has been ma be > 
ridunum. 


Myzpynva AfURIDUNUM I therefore believe to be near Eggerton hill. Dr, Stuke], 

ſpeaking of the military way, has the following pallage. “ As] rode tl 

| « ] found it (the military way) frequently made great curves to avoid paſſin 

1 « Over valleys, and induſtriouſly keeps on the higheſt ground, and command 

| « the proſpect of the country every where. It goes to Eggardon hill, a they 
ce tell me, north of Bridport ; and here I ſuppoſe is a camp, Whence the 
« whole hundred is denominated. Whether from this camp, or from 1, 
« road, it is plain the old Latin word is retained agger. Therefore Asgerdn 
« as it ought to be wrote, is the hill entrenched, or the down wheret!;c hivk 
road runs*.” Muridunum is perhaps the ſame in ſenſe with Aggergoy, 2c. 
cording to theſe two etymologies. The hundred, which takes its name from 
hence, lies between Bridport and Dorcheſter. We are alſo told in Camden. 
of antiquities found hereabout. Dunium is the only place which Polen 
mentions among the Durotriges. This made me ſuppoſe it to be the Capital 
of this people in Prolemy's time, and therefore once ſuſpected it to be Dy. 
cheſter : but as I take it for granted, that Prolemy's Dunium is the ſame with 
our Muridunum in the Itinerary ; ſo I think the ſituation I have aſſigned toit 
will ſuit better than Dorcheſter, Ptolemy's poſition, the courſe of the toad 
and iter, and alſo the etymology. 
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loca D IF we were certain, that Iſca Dumnoniorum was Exeter; it might be of 
RVA. ſome ſcrvice : but general opinion, and ſome ſeeming affinity of names is the 
principal foundation, on which this depends ; and the diſtance of it, and the 

ſuppoſed intermediate ſtations, are no way, as far as I can yet ſee, reconcila 

ble to the numbers in the Itinerary. It is true Exeter appears to be Roman, 

both from the name, and antiquities that have been found there: but Icould 

neyer yct hear of any military way leading to it or from it, nor indeed the 

leaſt evidence of any farther weſt than what Dr. Stukeley gives the account of 

quoted juſt before; and I ſee nothing material ſaid to prove Szaton to be Ro- 

man. It is not caly to know what to make of Ptolemy, if his authority 

ſhould be admitted as deciſive in this caſe, as I ſuppoſe it will not. I have ſome 

ſuſpicion that his Urela is intended for Exeter; however he has /ep:o ſecunda 

Auguſta, Iſca and 1/chalis, as three different places. If Iſchalis had not been 

placed on the ſouth ſide of the Severn, I ſhould have taken it for granted, 

that it was deſigned for 1/ta Silurum, corruptly called 1/ta legua in this er; 

but what to think now, I know not. Prolemy's confounding the two {ſcas, 

and making /egio ſecunda Auguſta a diſtinct place, or the name of any place, 

is, in my opinion, the only manifeſt and yery material error committed by him 

in this part of England. Perhaps ſome part of the error is to be aſcribed 

not to the author, but to the tranſcriber ; however it is evident, that Pio. 

lemy's Iſea does not anſwer in ſituation to Exeter, if his Oftia 1ſacae be thc 

mouth of the river Ex on which Exeter ſtands: for Iſca, according to him, 

| muſt be about twenty or thirty miles northeaſt from the mouth of that river. 
| This reaches to the river Ax, and near the place which I have choſe tor my 
18 Iſca. This alſo ſhews how far the Dumnont reached according to Ptolemy: 
| Beſides theſe he has Dunium, Venta, and Aquae calidat ; and it is not 
| very difficult to reconcile his ſituation of theſe with the numbers in the Itt- 
[ | Nerary in a tolerable manner. Dunium is the ſame with Muridunum, and 


i" it is placed by Ptolemy among the Durotriges. It is true he has alſo = 
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the Demetae, weſt from the Si/ures : but I think it is generall 
cnn"? bock that this is Caermarthen, and that it is different from the Mori, 
Junum in the fiftcenth iter, and conſequently, as I ſuppoſe, in this alſo; for 
1 cannot ſee the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect that Moridunum in the fifteenth, and 
Muridunum in this, arc different places. In both it gocs immediately before 
Iſea Dumnoniorum at the diſtance of fifteen miles and therefore, I think, 
cannot poſſibly be Caermart hen in either. A like argument may be drawn 
from the ſtations preceding Moridunum in both theſe zt7nera, but in ſo plain 
a caſe it is needleſs to enlarge any farther. If then Muridunuim belonged to 
the Durotriges, though near the borders of that people, this ſuits the place I 
have aſſigned to it; but is diſagreeable to Seaton, which by the conſent of 
all ſtands within the borders of the Dumnonii. But I muſt now proceed 
more directly to conſider the true ſituation of Iſca Dumnoniorum (here cor- 
ruptly written Scadum Nunniorum) and which though generally, yet as I think 
erroncouſly, has been hitherto ſettled at Exeter. The town Tlcheſter in 
Somerſetſhire muſt corny 7 been _ only _— but ** a 3 
ble place in the time of the Romans. e name, ſituation on the Fo//e, and 
2 evidences of Roman antiquity and grandure, confirm this to 4 true. 
Dr. Stukeley's account of this town *, deſerves our regard. It is ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Iuel or Teovit, which, according to the doctor, is 
the Velox of Ravennas. The Foſſe paſſing directly through the town, retains 
its name there, and makes the principal ſtreet. The river runs on the north- 
eaſt ſide of the town, where Dr. tukeley faw the foundations of the wall here 
and there, which he traced quite round, and took up ſeveral Roman bricks 
in ſcarching for it. Several coins have been found here. In all the gardens 
by the Borough-green they find foundations of old houſes, and ſome part of 
a teſſellated pavement was diſcovered in a garden near the river. I was very 
unwilling therefore to quit a place ſo certainly Roman, and fo conſiderable as 
this ſcems to have been; eſpecially when we arc alſo ſure, of its being ſeated 
8 a 3 N. pus any name That from the 1 N 1 
now none ſo ſuitable as 1/ca Dumnoniorum. chalis, mentione to- 
lemy, is the name it has long been poſſeſſed of; but Fells ſeemed to A to 
have a ſituation more agreeable to that of Prolemys Iſchalis; and is it not 
88 on 3 pa Wells may _ N= * that of Iſehalis? 1 
think all agree, that there are no remarkable wells or waters at this place, 
that can be thought to have occaſioned the name. Prolemy indeed — 
ag the en alt bach. neee 
O 7 pl r r 7 

the latter 1/cheſter : for I believe he word ſouthern part of Somerſet bite has 
belonged to the Dumnonii, and the more northern to the Be/gae. This 
ſuppolition to me ſeems to render the ſituation and boundaries of the antient 
countries more uniform and regular; and to place Ida at Ilcheſter, or ſome- 
where in theſe parts, is, in my opinion, to give it a ſituation much nearer to 
that aſſigned it by Prolemy, than what it would have at Exeter. The name 
of the river Ex, on which Exeter ſtands, may argue in favour of its being T/ca 
but 1 lee there are ſeveral rivers hereabout called Ex or Ax ; ſo that Iſca has 
poſſibly been a common name to moſt of the rivers in this part of antient 
Britain. It is true alſo, that the preſent numerals xv in the Iinerary, which 
expreſs the diſtance between Muridunum and Iſca, do not ſuit 1/cheſter; but 
the caſy change of a ſingle v into an x, ſo as to read xx for xv, renders 
1 1 ere pretty exact, and better reconciles the particulars to the total. 
my v a military way here for our guide, we might go on more ſately: 
. ; ink the laſt account we haye of the courſe of the military way in 
hs Jerſpire, Which can be relied on, is that it paſſes to the north of Bridport ; 
e Foy it bends its courſe afterwards, is not yet determined in any 
unt 1 have met with: but on the other fide Dr. Stukeley informs us“, 


that 


* It. curioſ. p. 146, 147 ich is adi it 
| : | which is a dialect of the Britiſh. 
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that after he had left 7/cheſter, © he continued his journey along the F 
„ which he obſerved paved with the original work in many parts ofſe 
« js compoſed of the flat quarry ſtones of the country, of a good breadth 3 
| « edge wiſe, and ſo cloſe that it looks like the fide of a wall fallen down. " 
« the left hand was Montacute hill, and another hill near it of much 
« ſame figure. Between them and the Foſſe, upon the ſame hilly ridge ig e 
« Roman camp called Hambden hill, with a double ditch about it, to which 
« leads a vicinal Roman way from the Foſſe through Stoke. The Foe 
« very plain and ſtraight hitherto, and to Petherton bridge near Sort / Pe. 
« therton. In a field not far off, two years ago, a pot full of Row, ink 
to the quantity of ſix pecks, was dug up. Beyond this the Foſſe grows 
ce jntricate and obſcure.” I have tranſcribed thus much from the doctor %R 
cauſe it is an account of what he ſaw and obſerved himſelf. Now if we * 
pare with this what I have ſaid before, that the laſt ſure account of the mij. 
rary way from Dorcheſter weſtward, was as far only as to the north of 
Bridport ; theſe two accounts compared together, ſeem to me to make it 
highly probable, that the military way, according to which this iter proceeds, 
has made its turn near Eggerton, and ftruck into the Foſſe near South Pether. 
ton, or a little more to the north. Perhaps the vicinal way the doctor men- 
tions, as paſſing through Stoke near Hambaen hill, has been the very road lam 
ſpeaking of. 


Ir we pay ſo much regard to authority as to leave 1cheſter in poſſeſſion 
of the name Iſehalis, and reſolve to ſtick to the preſent number xv in the 
Itinerary, then the courſe of the military way, and this diſtance, will conduct 
us towards South Petherton, though the diſtance will not reach ſo far by about 
two or three miles. If Ilcheſter be quitted, I would chuſe to place Iſca in 
the neighbourhood of Hambden hill, about two or three miles ſouth or ſouth- 
weſt from South Petherton. Beſides the camp on Hambaden hill, ] ſee a place 
called Chiſelborough, which ſounds like antiquity, and not very unlike Iſca, 
as to the former part of the name. Chiſelborough ſtands near the river Par- 
ret, but Iſca ſeems to have been a common name for moſt of the rivers 
hercabouts ; and one river ſtill bearing the name of Ax is not far off; and l 
make no doubt but, as I hinted before, this part of Somerſetſhire, ſo near 
the borders, antiently belonged to the country of the Dumnonii. I have there- 
fore on the whole given the preference to this rather than 1/cheſter. 


Levcanval. Ir we ſuppoſe 1/ca to have been near Chiſe/borough, or Hambden hill, and 
that the way of this iter has croſſed the Fofſe immediately, the diſtance will 
bring us ncar G/aſſenbury for Leucarum. As near as I can judge, the direction 
of the vicinal way, Dr. $tukeley ſpeaks of as paſſing through Szoke, will point 
towards Glaſſenbury ; and I faw a place called Street, on the ſouth fide of 
the river over againſt G/aſſenbury, which may give ſome reaſon to conclude 
that a military way has taken this courſe. When the doctor travelled from 
North Cabury, as I take it, to Glaſſenbury, he obſerved a great bank croſſing 
the road, which ſeemed to be a Roman way; and he gueſſes there was 4 
Roman road from Briſtol through Axbridge, Bridgewater and Taunton, pa. 
rallel to the Foſſe, and nearer to the ocean. I think the diſtance of fifteen 

| miles is not ſufficient to bring us fully up to Glaſſenbury, but this is not 

| | material. The ſtation might be at a mile or two diſtance, and yet the town 

b may have riſen. out of its ruins. ' 


| Pour. Bonus is xv miles diſtance from Leucarum, and Axbridge I take to 
1 | be eleven computed miles from Glaſſenbury. The diſtance between theſe two 
places by the ſcale, is rather too little for fifteen miles in the 1tenerary. But 
if we ſuppoſe the former ſtation to have been a little ſouth eaſt from Glaſſen- 


bury, the diſtance will then anſwer with very great exactneſs. . 


—_— 8 — 
——  — 


* Itin. curloſ. p. 143. | | 2 
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: ef Axbridge, and therefore ſhall not pretend to ſay much about it ; 
ner = far from: being poſitive: as to theſe particular ſtages in this part of 


my journey. 


merary miles more Will bring us near to the mouth of the 

Fes _ E — we look for Nidus. Portbury is promiſing as to 
and diſtance, but I know nothing more of it, and therefore ſhall only 

pre ages that the Roman camps and antiquitics in general, which have been 
2 in Somerſet ſhire, do render it the more probable that ſome ter muſt have 


paſſed through it“. 


Isc4 LEGUA AUGUSTA is, no doubt, corruptly written for ISCA LEG. II. Isca LEG. 11. Av. 


vhich is the 1/ta of the Hilures, as appears by its nearneſs to Venta 
Chara; chenght not CD ſo called. It is agreed, and well confirmed 
by a variety of evidences, to be Caerleon in Monmouthſhire. The diſtances in 
the Itinerary anſwer on both ſides. The antient name Iſta is pretty much 
retained in the preſent name of the river Usk, on which Caerleon is ſituated, 
as is the word /egio in the latter part of the preſent name of the town. Se- 
veral inſcriptions mentioning the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta, have been found at 
this place, which may be ſeen in the collection“. All which put together 
render it very certain, that Caerleon muſt be the Iſca here mentioned. Before 


proceed, I muſt repeat a remark hinted at before, that the computed miles 


along this weſtern ſide of England are very long, and that the conſtant ratzo 
of the number of computed miles to the number of 1?zmerary miles is two 
to three from hence to the end of this cer. 


BURRIUM is our next ſtage, 1x miles from Iſca, according to the Itinerary. 
This, I think, is generally and juſtly ſettled at Usk ©, which is fix computed 
miles from Caerleon. 


GoBANNIUM is in the Ttinerary x11 miles from Burrium, and Aber- 
gavenny is juſt eight computed miles from Usk, ſo that here we have the ſame 
proportion again. Abergavenny ſignifies the mouth of Gavenny; and Ga- 
venny is the name of the river, near the confluence of which with ano- 
ther the town is ſeated. Several Roman antiquities, and coins, have been 
found at Abergavenny, a ſhort account of which I have given before in the 
obſervations on the Monmouthſhire inſcriptions ; and much of the antient name 
remains in the preſent name of the river and town: ſo that I ſce not the 
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leaſt reaſon to queſtion the truth of the common opinion, that Gobannium is 


Abergavenny. 


I AM fully perſuaded, that the following part of this iter has proceeded 
directly from Abergavenny, by Kencheſter and Ludlow, to Wroxeter; and 
Kencheſter 1 take to be Magna. I believe I am ſingular in my opinion con- 
ccrning this matter; for Magna has generally been placed at Old Radnor, and 
Kencheſter ſappoſed to be Ariconium in the thirteenth iter. But I am as ſure 
as I well can be from my own inſpection, and a ſtrict enquiry, that there never 
has been a Roman ſtation at Old Radnor, nor any military way leading to it: 
nor will the diſtances in the Itinerary anſwer in any tolerable manner, if Ol 
Radnor be Magna, and Kencheſter be made Ariconium ; beſides the ſtrange 
turns that muſt be made in the military way on this ſuppoſition, altogether 
inconſiſtent with that regularity which I have generally obſerved in the courſe 
ot it: whercas if Magna be placed at Kencheſter, all theſe inconveniencies 
Will be removed, and no new difficulties, as far as I can ſee, ariſe in their ſicad. 


Kencheſter 


See Camden in Somerſetſhire, and Dr. Stuke- © See ſome account of theſe places in the obſer- 
ley ſtin. curioſ. p. 141, &c. vations on the Monmouthſhire inſcriptions, p. 320. 
See Monmouthſhire and the obſervations there. | 


6 C 


MaGXxa. 
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. the ſame, though rather leſs, to Kencheffer, This anſwers in the pr 
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Kencheſter is large enough to merit the name Magna. It has the 
ation not far from the confluence of two rivers. © Dr. Srukeley has given 

a curious account and draught of this ſtation, to which I would refer + ag 
remarkable a ſtation as this muſt, without diſpute, have had military ws 
leading both to it and from it; and I make no doubt, but one has come 2 
realy from Abergavenny. Dr. Stukeley ſays, the Roman road from 40% 
gavenny gocs © by Dowre, acroſs the golden vale, and Archenfield, to 1. 
« river Mye, which it paſſes at Eaton, where is a Roman camp for ſecuti 

« and a bridge for convenience of the paſlage *.” There is a Strerton alittle 
caſt, and a Srretford welt from Kencheſter, ſo that probably ſome military ways 
have taken theſe courſes, but theſe we have nothing to do with at preſent, As 
for the diſtance, that ſeems to anſwer with ſufficient exactneſs: for 


tiſteen computed miles from Abergavenny to Hereford ; and it muſt bem 


uſual ſity. | 


t 1s 
uch 


' Oportion 
I have mentioned before with great exactneſs to twenty two in the tine. 


rary, the diſtance between Gobannium and Magna. 


BRAVINTUM is the next ſtation to Magna, and at xxiv miles diſtance from 
it. The military way northward from Kencheſter muſt certainly have gone 
ncar Ludlow. One Stretford is much in. a line between Kencheſter and 
Ludlow, and Dr. Stukeley ſays expreſſly, that it has gone by this place“, which 
the name very much confirms. Ludlow ſeems to be reckoned only fifteen 
computed miles from Hereford ; but I find by the large ſcale in the map of 
Herefordſhire in Camden, that it is above ſixteen ſuch miles from Kencheſter 
to Lud/ow: to that the diſtance ſeems to anſwer very well for Braviniun. 
The ſituation of Ludlow is very proper for a. Roman ſtation, and perhaps part 
of the antient name Bravinium remains in that of the river Onny*, which 


runs into the Teme, not far from Ludlow. This antient and conſiderable 


town ſtands on the Teme (which is juſtly ſuppoſed to have been a common 
Britiſh name for rivers) where. another river, called Corne, runs into it. 


Dr. Stukeley deſcribes this town and caſtle very accurately *, I believe no 


great ſearch has ever yet been made for remains or evidences of a Roman 
{tation at Lud/ow, or near it; but in caſe there ſhould now be no viſible re- 


mains, it is not at all to be wondered at, that a ſtation ſhould be quite buried 
and loſt in ſo large a town. 


URIOCONITUM, Mroxcter, is the laſt ſage in this journey. I have de- 
ſcribed the place under the ſecond iter, and therefore ſhall here only take no- 
tice of the diſtance and way. Mroxeter ſeems to be juſt eighteen computed 
miles from Ludlow, which anſwer exactly in the aforeſaid ratio to xxVII, 
the diſtance in the Trznerary*. The greater part of the military way between 
theſe two places I have rode along my ſelf. The three Strettons which ſtand 
near it, no doubt have taken their name from it. This road is called Wat- 
ling ſtreet by the people in the country, of whom 1 enquired about it. Cam. 
den gives it the ſame names; and Ogilhby, in his ſurvey, calls it fo too“. It 
is very ſtraight, and the remains of the Roman pavement and way are in ſe- 
veral parts very viſible. I enquired for Roman antiquities at the Hrrettons, 


but found none. Ald Stretton and Church Stretton are about a quatter of 


a mile from the Roman ſtreet, but Little Mretton is nearer it. The military 
way hereabout runs for three or four miles between the mountains, or ridges 
of mountains, which I think they called Long-mill-foreſt, and Ridgewell. 


We rode alſo by an old caſtle, which they called Cardoct caſtle; bat as this is 


not ſo material, I ſhall here put an end to this winding and tedious journey- 


Ir ER 
It. curioſ. p. 66. * In Camden's map of Shropſhire, two computed 
* Ibid. F miles 5 to __ tar 
© Ibid. ſcales in that map. This confirms the por portion 


* This is more remarkable if Bravonium or Bra- have already laid down. 
9 be the true reading, as in Ant It. prefixed s Pag 653. | 
70 Camden's Britannia, ard iz the book itſelf. p. 622. b Map 57. 3 

Fag. 78. e KJ: ? j Poſſibly from Caradoc the ſuppoſed Britiſh ane 

| of CaraCtacus. 


as we „ 9 
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Ir ER XIII. The thirteenth rout is from 
AB ISCA CALLEVAM Cacricon to Silcheſter 109 
M. P. CIX. miles. 
[AB ISCA From Caerleon] 
BVRRIO M. P. 1X Usk 
BLESTIO M. P. XI Monmouth 
ARICONIO M. P. XI Near Roſ/e 
CLEVO M. P. XV Glouceſter 
DVROCORNOVIO M. P. XIV C irenceſter 
SPINIS M. P. XV Speen 
CALLEVA M. P. XV Silcheſter 


Tais and the following iter have, I believe, been deſigned for two ſe- 
veral paſſages over the Severn, one more direct and by a ferry, the other by 
a bridge, but a little more about; ſo as that the Romans might uſe either 
the one or the other, as beſt ſuited their occaſions. Somewhat of the ſame 
nature ſeems to have been done at the Humber, as may be ſeen in the firſt and 
fifth itiners compared. Beſides theſe two paſſages over the Severn, I have 
ſhewn in the foregoing iter, that there probably was alſo another from Somer- 
ſetſhire. The termini of this and the following zter are exactly the ſame ; 
the one is a ſhorter cut than the other, and cach takes in ſome ſtations, that 
are mentioned in no other ter. 


THERE is a conſiderable diſagreement between the amount of the parti- 
culars of this iter, and the ſum total prefixed to it; for the amount is but 
xc, whereas the ſum prefixed is CIx. The particular numbers are certainly er- 
roneous, for the amount of theſe falls ſhort of the diſtance in the following 
iter, though that be the ſhorter cut. Indeed the particulars in both ſcem to 
be wrong, for as the amount falls ſhort of the ſum prefixed to them, ſo the 
larger ſums (all things conſidered) are found rather too little for the general 
diſtance, as will more clearly appear afterwards. If Clevum be Glouceſter, 
Duricornovium Cirenceſter, and Spinae Spinham or Speen near Newbury ; there 
is an abſolute neceſſity of enlarging the particular numbers; and I think, be- 
ſides the general conſent of antiquaries, the evidence in favour of each of 
n places is pretty ſtrong, as I ſhall ſhew when I come to ſpeak to cach in 
their order, | 


BuRR1Um, Usk, I have ſpoken to in the forcgoing iter. 


BLESTIUM is the next ſtage to Burrium, diſtant x1 Roman miles from it, 
according to the Itinerary. This has generally been placed at Old taun, on 
a military way, ſuppoſed to lead to Kenchefter ; but 1 believe the name, which 
ſeems to import antiquity in it, is the only foundation of this opinion. As 


for the military way leading from Abergavenny to Kencheſter, I have taken 


notice of it in the preceding iter; and Old toum has perhaps ſtood on that 
Way: but as the diſtance of Old. toum from Ucł is too great for the Itinerary 
numbers, fol think it does not lie in the way of this iter. I rathcr chuſe to 
bend my courſe towards Monmouth; the diſtance, ſituation, and publick road 
favour the conjecture. The town it ſelf is antient; and near Doward, in 
Whitchurch pariſh is a camp or fortification, which ſome take ro be Roman. 
This is in Herefordſhire, but not far from Monmouth, and poſlibly may have 
been the aeſtiva for this ſtation, at or near Monmouth. If Bleſtium be fixed 

| at 
* See Cam. p. 692. and New Survev p. 707. 
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at Monmouth, or near it, the uſual regularity of the Itinerary will, as f 
I can judge, be exactly preſerved. aA 4 


ARICONIUM is our next ſtation at x1 Roman miles diſtance from BU; 
as ſays the Itinerary. As I have diſlodged this from Kencheſter, When 
been ſeated with a general conſent of antiquaries, I muſt now ſeck "Wy lad 
ſituation for it. If we ſet off the proper diſtances from Glouceſter and Me 
mouth, we ſhall be directed to the river Me, not far from Roſſe. Th * 
ticular maps and ſcales in Camden, in the counties of Herefordſhire and c. 
ceſterſhire, ſeem widely to vary from the- general maps of England, and 1 
not to be relied on. Near Brockhampton, on Capellar hill, is , cam ky 
poſed to be Roman; It is double ditched, half a mile long, but not near ſo . up. 
and is called J/obury*. Wilton-caſtle is near Roſſe, though on the other ſe 
of the river. Camden takes a particular notice of it'. Somewhere hereabo 
would I chuſe to fix Ariconium. It has generally been thought, that x willtzr 
way had gone from Glouceſter to Kencheſter ; but this, I believe, was only co 
jectural: and there is no certain account, of its continuation or viſible I | 
that I know of; which makes it more probable, that it has turned off, and ah 
ſome other courſe. Dr. Gale argues in favour of Kencheſter, fromtbe name 
Archinfield. Irchinfield, or Archenfield (as it is in Domeſday book) is the 
name of that part of Herefordſhire, which lies between the Dozer and the Me,; 
and therefore the name will cqually favour any ſituation of Ariconium, tha 
is between theſe two rivers; and be more favourable to a place ſo ſituated 
than to Kencheſter, which lies without this compaſs, and on the north ſide of 
the Mye, though not far from it. I ſaw a place in the map of Herefordhvire 
called Aconbury, lying in Archenſield. They who build much upon aa 
of names, would perhaps, without any other evidence, ſettle Ariconium here, 
But till it appear that the military way has taken this courſe, that there are 
ſome better evidences of a ſtation than purely the termination bury, and alſo 
that the diſtance is ſomewhat promiling ; 1 ſhall beg leave at leaft to ſuſpend 
my aſſent, and only farther obſerve, that as the winding courſe of this part 
of the zter ſeems deſigned to paſs the Mye and Severn by bridges, ſo it is well 
contrived for this purpoſe. 


CLEVUM (or Glevum as ſome copies write it*) our antiquaries, with one 
conſent, pronounce to be Glouceſter. The name and ſituation on a certain 
Roman way plainly prove it to be Roman, and probably one of the ſtations 
of the Itinerary. The Britiſh name of it Gloui, and other circumſtances 
ſtrongly argue it to be Gl/evum*®. Thus far we have got on our journey with- 
out making any change in the numbers of the Finerary, which we ſhall be 
obliged to do in our next ſtages. 


DvRocoRnovirm *DUROCORNOVIUM is, according to the Ttinerary, but x1v miles diſtant 


from Clevum. This has generally, and I think juſtly, been placed at Cirenceſter. 
The courſe of the military way from Glouceſter to Cirenceſter is certain, and 
in many places yet very viſible and grand. And Cirenceſter ſtands where this 
Roman way interſects and crofles the Foſſe. It is rational to ſuppoſe, that there 
would be a ſtation here; and Cirenceſter has all the marks and evidences of 
one, that can well be defircd*. It ſtands on the river Churn, which flows on 
the northeaſt ſide, and gives name to the town. The antient Roman name 
has probably been derived from it too. The numbers in the 1tznerary, ex- 
preſſing the diſtance, ſeem to be deficient here; but the eaſy alteration of x1v 
into xix will reconcile exactly the numbers to the matter of fact. 


$PINAE 


Camden, p. 691. * 4 See Somerſetſhire inſcriptions. 
b Ibid. = : * See Gale's Ant. It. of 129. and Camd. P. 273. 
* Ant. It. p. 128. See Dr. Stukeley's It. curioſ. p. 62. 
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$e1NA4r, the next ſtation, has generally been placed at Speen near Newbury. 
The affinity of name might probably be the firſt inducement. The name 
Newbury alſo implies ſome prior #wr7gh or fort, which probably has been the 
tation at Speen 3 and part of Newbury is called Spinham-land*. The river 
In the 1timmerary, according to the pre- 


Kennet runs on the ſouth ſide of it. 


(ent number, it is only xv miles from Durocornovium to Spinae ; but as the 
diſagreement between the particulars and the ſum in this ter ſhew the numbers 
be erroneous, ſo the addition of XX, tO make it xxxv, will render the num- 
bers exactly agrecable to the diſtance in fact. The diſtance on the other ſide 


from Silcheſter, my Calleva, anſwers exactly. 


Ir ER XIV. 
ITEM ALIO ITINERE AB 
ISCA CALLEVAM N. P. CIII. 


[AB ISCA 
VENTA SILVRVM 
ABONE 
TRAIECTVS 

AQVIS SOLIS 
VERLVCIONE 
CVNETIONE 
spINIS 

CALLEVA 


M. P. IX 
M. P. IX 
M. P. IX 
M. P. VI 
M. P. XV 
M. P. XX 


M. P. XV al. xx 


M. P. XV 


The fourteenth rout is 
alſo from Caerleon to Sil- 
cheſter, by another way 
103 miles. 


From Caerleon] 
Caergwent 
Aunsbury 
Henham 
Bath 

Near Leckham 
Marlborough 


—_—> 
cheſter 


THis iter has the ſame fermini with the former, but croſſes the Severn 
lower down, and by a ferry. Here is alſo a diſagreement between the par- 
ticulars and the ſum prefixed; the former make in all but xcv111, whercas 


the other is C111. 


Tsca, Caerleon, I have ſpoken to before. 


The coins, teſſellated pavements 


(part of which I ſaw my ſelf) Roman bricks, and other monuments of Ro- 
man antiquity, demonſtrate the place to be Roman; and the inſcriptions men- 
tioning the /egzo ſecunda Auguſta confirm it to be Ja. The military way 
from hence to Caergwent is moſtly very grand and conſpicuous. I rode along 
it with a great deal of pleaſure, when I went to viſit the following tation. 


VENTA SILURUM is univerſally and very juſtly agreed to be Caergwent, vera SVRVM. 


where there are large remains, moſaics, and vaſt numbers of coins, and 
other ſure evidences of a conſiderable Roman ſtation and town. The an- 
tient name remains in the preſent, and the church and village (for it is now 
no more) are contained within the antient ramparts ; ſo that here I think we 


arc very certain: for the way is ſure, and the diſtance very exact, 1x miles 


in the Itinerary, and ſix computed in Monmonthſbire, which is according to 
the uſual ratio here; The military way running caſtward from Caergwent, 


may not have fo diſtant a 
What I ſhall not pretend to 


See Camden, p. 166. 


is alſo large and remarkable. I obſerved it to leave the high way to Chepſtow, 
and inclining to the ſouth to bend its courſe towards the Severn : but being 
obliged to go to Chepſtow that evening for lodging, I had no opportunity of 
tracing it to the fide of the river; nor do I know if it continue viſible till it 
come to the Severn, or where it has croſſed it. The name of Old-Paſſage 

retroſpect as the Roman trajectus, at leaſt this is 


affirm : but yet I conclude, from the courſe of the 
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TRATECTVYS. 


AcxAE $0LI1s. 


VERLyC10. 


account of, becauſe I am always fond of taking ſuch a way for my guide. 
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military way, which 1 obſerved my ſelf, that the Roman paſſage has been 
low the mouth of the Mye, and I ſcarce think the landing place _ 
ſouth ſide can have been near ſo high as Oldbury, though this is generally ſ 
poſed ; and for this reaſon Olabury has got the name of Trajecſus, atranſ 

ſition of names being now more generally admitted. do 


— 


22 


AnoNE * ſtands next at preſent in the Itinerary at 1x miles diſtance 
Venta. Dr. Stukeley makes it to be Henbury * : others, as Camden, hw} 
at Alvington or Aventon, as he writes the name; and ſays, © that Antonin, 
« Abone, or Avone, is not yet wholly deprived of its name.“ By if ve g 
to be guided by name only, I ſhould give the preference to Aunsbury, which 
might very caſily ariſe from Avonsbury. All the pretenſions that OlAbu- 
to be either Abone or Trajectus, ſeem to be grounded only on the name: 
for it ſcems to me, to lic out of the way of the Roman paſlage ; and the 
diſtances on this ſuppoſition will not anſwer, unleſs the numbers be thn 
in the Itinerary. Aunsbury I take to be more directly in the courſe of the 
iter, and the diſtances on both ſides anſwer without any change in the num 
bers. Next to this Henbury anſwers the beſt. It is by no means neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſtation next to the paſſage ſhould be near or cloſe to he 
river, for this does not hold true in any one inſtance I know of, either on 
the Severn or Humber; where the water being too broad for a bridge, a ferry 
has been made uſe of. It is generally ſuppoſed, that there has been here a tran(. 
poſition of the names Trajectus and Abone ; but I ſee no neceſſity for thi 
alteration. Trajectus may perhaps relate to the paſſage over the river Avoy, 
which I am now going to conſider. 


"AER. rl o HE LkET E-C- 3--2o8—-5>- 


op oN 


TRAFECTUS is IX miles diſtant from Abone, according to the Itinerary. 
This number cf Roman miles will bring us up to the Avon, near Hanhan, 
which Dr. Gale ſuppoſes to be Roman, Whilſt he makes it Abone*, At this 
paſſage therefore over the river Avon, am I inclined to ſettle Trajectus, neu 
Hanham or Kaneſham. 


ASA SOL 1S is by univerſal conſent the Bath. The antiquities of this 
place are largely deſcribed in my obſervations on the Somerſetſpire inſcriptions; 
to which I necd not add any thing more in this place: and the diſtance of 
vi Roman miles from Trajectus, anſwers with the greateſt exactneſs to the 
diſtance of the Bath from the paſſage over the Avon at Kaneſbam ; ſo that 
here again we are certain. 


VERLUCI1o, our next ſtage, is xv Roman miles from Bath. We muſt now 
immediately enter into J/;/tſhire, which abounds with Roman antiquitics. 
Roman coins, teſſellated pavements, &c. have been found at feyeral places, 
which argue, that the Romans muſt have had ſome ſettlements here, and ſome 
military ways paſling through the county. Dr. Szukeley © has accurately traced 
out the military way, along which this ter proceeds; which I ſhall give ſome 


It paſſes, according to him, a little to the north of Hedington, coinciding 
with Wanſdike, which the doctor concludes muſt have been prior to it. It 
paſſes juſt by Calſton lime-kiln, where it is parted: from Manſdile; and then 
by Runway hill. Before it comes to Beckhampton the ridge is very plain and 
beautiful. A barrow or two have here been defaced by it, which therefore the 
doctor concludes to be older than the Roman way, and to have been Celtic, 
or of the Druids. It goes on the ſouth of Beckhampton, lying direQly calt 
and weſt. It runs on the ſouth ſide of Silbury Hill, and paſſes 1 


* Abone is generally ſuppoſed to be the name d Ir. curioſ. p. 136. 
this place, but ſince it is probably the ablative on © Pag. 270. Nag 
like a great many other of much the ſame form in 4 Ant. It. P. 132. 


32 the name may have been Abo, or It. cur. p. 132, wo 
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he viſible ridge of it is a little to the north of the preſent 

3 —4 1 on che north ſide of the river Kennet, till it comes 
5 Marlborough. Having thus deſcribed the road from ſo good a hand, I 
ſhall now endeavour to proceed in my journey. Verlucio is placed by 
Dr. Gale at Weſtbury, and by Dr. Stukeley ® at Hedington. The former is off 
the military way, and the diſtance of the latter from Bath is too great, and 
from Marlborough too little. Dr. Stukeley is pleaſed to ſay, that the diſtance 

: berween Bath and Marlborough is notoriouſly too much, and inſtead of xx 
would read only x in the Itinerary, over againſt Cunetio® ; but in this I muſt 
| likewiſe beg leave to differ from him. For, as far as I can diſcern, the di- 
tance between Bath and Marlborough anſwers, both by the ſcale and gencral 
ratio of computed miles, to thirty five Itinerary miles with much exactneſs. 
And this is the diſtance between Aquae ſolis and Cunetio in the Itinerary, 
and Hedington is certainly more than ten Roman miles from Marlborough *. 
As therefore the diſtance between Bath and Marlborough is exact, I would 
chuſe to divide this diſtance proportionably to the numbers in the [rinerary, 
and conclude Verlucio to be near the part, where we arc directed to by ſuch 
a diviſion, Now | find by this method, that fifteen Iinerary miles will bring 
as to the caſt of the river Avon, though not very much. I ſee alſo in the 
map a place called Aldford, through which perhaps the way to the antient 
ford has lain. Leckham, which is upon the Avon, though tomewhat out of 
the line of the way, as Dr. Stuleley repreſents it, may ſeem to retain ſome— 
thing of the name Verlucio. Here, we arc told in Camden, Roman coins are 
very often found. Lacock is alſo not far from it, and on the ſame river, and 
much in the line of the military way; and “ in a field hard by this place, 
« os Leland ſays, much Roman money uſed to be found, from whence it 
« was called Siluerſieldꝰ.. I therefore make no great doubt, but that Ver- 
lucio has ſtood in the neighbourhood of one of theſe places, though perhaps 
on the other ſide of the river. I ſee the middle ſcale in Camden's map of 
| Wiltſhire ſuits the computed miles. This, if not attended to, may eaſily 


miſlead thoſe perſons, who would determine the diſtances by the help of theſe 


ſcales. 


CUNET1O is xx Roman miles from Yerlucio, which diſtance, if I am not 
much miſtaken, ſuits Marlborough with the greateſt exactneſs. The Roman 
way leading to it I have already deſcribed from Dr. S74keley, and the account 
and evidences of a Roman caſtrum at Marlborough may alſo be ſeen in the 
ſame author*, My Lord Hertford's ſeat is where the ſcite of it was; one 
angle being yet very manifeſt, with the ditch and rampart entire. Roman 
coins have alſo been found here; beſides all this, the name Cunetio is re- 
tained in Kennet, the name of the river on which Marlborough ſtands . The 
Saxon name of the river was Cynetan. The Roman road{ continues from 
Marlborough to Newbury, and ſo to Silcheſter, as the doctot ſuppoſes“. 


SPINAE is our next ſtation. “ A little weſt of Newbury (ſays doctor 
* Stukeley) is a village called Speen; and doubtleſs Spinae was where now 
© ſtands the north part of the town of Newbury, ſtill called Spinham. Net- 
8 bury has derived it ſelf and name from the ruins of the old one!.“ It is 
indced fifteen computed miles from Marlborough to Newbury, and near ninc- 
teen meaſured, according to Ogztby. I believe therefore, that inſtead of xv 
we ſhould read xx, over againſt Sp;nis. Thus the particulars will be exactly 
reconciled to the ſum total, and both to the matter of fact. 


CALLEVA 
* Ant. Itin. p. x | N 
Ren ” * Bar = ther 3 woot think is better ſupported. 
© Ibid. p. 136, , 


2 2 f Itin. cur. p. 60. 
I could be convinced that Hedington was Ver- Camd. p. 127. 
lucio, I /howld be for Ramesbury for ny Cunetio n It. curioſ. p. 60. 
= Comden P. 130.) and retain the preſent num. ibid. P. 59. 

5 of the Itinerary, qubich would do pretty exattly, 
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CALLEVA is again the end of our journey. And xv Noman miles 
in the Itinerary, brings us juſt to Sz/cheſter, concerning which I haye = 
ſpoken at large. J 


ITER XV. The fifteenth rout is f 
A CALLEVA ISCAM DVM- Silcheſter 70 Chiſclbo; I 
NONIORVM NMI. P. cxxxvl. in Somerſetſhire 136 me 
CA CALLEVA From Sileheſter] 
VINDOMI M. P. XV Farnham 
VENTA BELGARVM M. P. xxl Wincheſter 
BRIGE M. P. XI Broughton 
SOR BIODVNI M. P. VIII Old Sarum 
VINDOCLADIA M. P. XII Near Cranburn 
DVRNOVARIA M. p. 1X Dorcheſter 
MORIDVNO M. P. XXXVI „ 
ISCA DVMNONIORVM M. P. XV Chiſelborough 


THIS iter contains no names, but what I have had occaſion to ſpeak to 
before. There is a difference of nine miles between the ſum and particulars; 
the ſum prefixed being cxxxvi, and the amount of the particulars only 
CxxvII. There is alſo ſome {mall variation in the names and numbers which 
have been conſidered under the twelfth iter; ſo that I need add nothing more 
on this ſubject, 


CHAPTE R II. 


An Eſſay on the Notitia, ſo far as it relates to 
Britain. 


Containing I. Some general account of the work. II. A tranſcript 
of ſuch ſections or chapters, as relate to Britain, from the origi- 
nal Latin, with an Engliſh verſion. III. A ſhort account of the 
ſeveral Roman provinces into which Britain was divided accord- 
ing to the Notitia. IV. A particular inquiry into the ſeveral 
Roman ations in Britain, that are mentioned in this work. 


I. HE title of the Notitia, as it is publiſhed by Pancirollus, runs 

thus: Notitia utraque dignitatum cum orientis tum occidentss 
ultra Arcadii Honorique tempora. And agrecably to this title the 
book it ſelf is a ſort of liſt of the ſeveral military and civil officers and ma- 


giſtrates, both in the caſtern and weſtern empires, lower down than the reign 


of theſe two emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 


IT is uncertain both by whom this work was compoſed, and at 1 
but as it was undoubtedly written after the Itinerary, I have given it a Place 


accordingly. It might not poſſibly be all written by the ſame perſon, uy 
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Chap. III. relating to Britain. 


one time; though as to the ſtile and manner, it ſeems to me to be much of 
a piece, and all of it very low in the empire. 1 hall content my ſelf with 
giving an Engliſh verſion of what Pancirollus has ſaid of it in the preface to 
his edition.“ Iam (ſays he) of opinion, that the Notitia was written towards 
« the end of the reign of Theodoſius the younger; for under the governor 
« of Egypt he mentions the ala Theodoſiana lately eſtabliſhed, that is in his 
« reign. He mentions alſo the /imes Saxonicus per Britanniam” ſit is the 
littus Saxonicum in the book] “ which name begun to be uſed in the year 
« 400, when the Saxons invaded Britain. He makes no mcntion of the 
« vicarius Iyrici, becauſe that country was waſted by the Huus in the year 
« 445, under the ſame Theodoſius and Valentinian the third. The very 
« words mentioned in the title“ ſhew that it was written after the year 425, 
« when Honorius died: nor could it be written after the year 453; when, 
« according to Cafſiodorus and Marcellinus, Concordia and Aquileia were 
« deſtroyed by Attila; becauſe it mentions the buildings of the one, and the 
« treaſures of the other, and the money coined there. I therefore ſuppoſe 
it might be written near the end of the reign of Theodaſius the younger; 
« andAlciatus (though I know not where he read it) calls it Breviarium 
« Theodoſit Funioris. I only add, that it is certain, from the contents of it, 


that it muſt be written before the Romans abandoned this ifland. 


Tar Notitia therefore having been written ſo late, it will be no wonder, 
if the names of the ſame places have undergone ſome alteration in the inter- 
yal between the writing of the Itinerary and this work; though where the 
names differ much, I would rarcly ſuppoſe the ſame place to be intended in 
both : nor can it be thought ſtrange to any, who have read the hiſtory ; if in 
this time ſome forts or ſtations were neglected and abandoned, and perhaps 
ſome new ones erected. And I have already endeavoured to aſſign the reaſons, 
why ſo very few places mentioned in the Notitia appear to agree with any 
either in Ptolemy or the Itinerary. 


ONE great advantage we have from this treatiſe, is the knowledge of the 
ſtations per lineam valli, though the advantage of it is not confined to theſe, 
but extends it ſelf to ſome other places and ſtations. For though we have not 
the aſſiſtance of the particular diſtances, which we are furniſhed with in the 
Itinerary; yet here they are manifeſtly ſet down in ſome order, and thoſe 
that were near to each other are placed together; ſo that if we are ſure of 
one or two in a ſet, we may gueſs with ſome probability whereabouts the 
reſt of them ſtood. And theſe ſtations, no doubt, have communicated with 
cach other by military ways, the ruins of which in ſome places are ſtill very 
viſible. This has obliged me to uſe the term Notitia ways, as well as Notitia 
ſtations : but the Notitia is moſt frequently appealed to on the account of 
the ſoldiers, which kept garriſon at particular places: for at the ſame time 
that it names the places, it alſo names the troops which were in garriſon 
there; ſo that when any inſcriptions arc diſcovered at any place, mentioning 


ſuch a cohort, or other body of ſoldiers, this is looked on as a probable ar- 


gument, that this place muſt be the ſame with that which is named in the 
Notitia, as having the ſame troops quartered at it. 


THERE is indeed one obvious, and ſeemingly very material objection 


againſt this way of arguing ; and that is, the Notitia having been written ſo 


late in the empire, a cohort might very well be at one place, when the in- 
ſcription was erected, and at another at the time of writing the Notitia: for 
no doubt they might ſhift their quarters, and the ſame cohorts might very 
probably, at different times, be quartered in different places. And this 

| Kt objection 


_ * Ultra Arcadii Honoriique tempora. K 
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objection may be ſtrengthened by undeniable inſtances, for we find in fact 
inſcriptions erected by the ſame legions and auxiliary cohorts at very diſtan 
places. Several inſtances of this kind occur, with reſpect to all the three 3 
that were ſtatedly in this iſland; as alſo with reſpect to ſeveral of the maxillary 
cohorts, as the cohors prima Tungrorum, cohors quarta Gallorum, and 3 
To which may be added, that in ſome caſes no inſcriptions are diſcovered be- 
longing to ſuch a legion or cohort, at the places where the Not itia fixes them; 
when perhaps ſeveral inſcriptions are found, erected by them at ſome other 
places at a good diſtance from them. Thus the /eg7o ſerunda Auguſta is placed 
at Rutupac, or Richborough, in the Notitia; whereas it appears by ſeveral in. 
ſcriptions, that their ſtated quarters before had been at Caerleon in ſouth ales 
So alſo there is an inſcription erected at Brugh in Richmondſbire, by the 
cohors ſexta Nerviorum ; and by the ſame inſcription the antient name of that 
place ſcems to have been Brachium; though that place is not near enough the 
linea valli to be Viroſidum, where this cohort is placed in the Noritia: ſo 
that it is probable this cohort had removed from Brachium after the reign of 
Severus, under which the inſcription was erected, and fixed at Viroſidum before 
the writing of the Notitia. It would be eaſy to produce ſome other inſtances 
of the ſame ſort, were it neceſlary : and yet after all, this difficulty is not ſo 
great, as it appears at firſt ſight, and the probability of the reaſoning above 
mentioned is greater than one would imagine; though it muſt necellarily be 
owned that the later the inſcription appears to have been erected, and ſo the 
nearer to the time of the Notitia, the ſtronger muſt the argument be. For 
though it be now cuſtomary with us, even in a time of peace, to be fre- 
quently relieving and changing garriſons; yet this practice ſeems not to have 
obtained among the Romans, with reſpect to their conquered provinces. This 
appears evidently from the number of inſcriptions erected at the ſame place by 
the ſame cohort, under ſeveral different commanders and different emperors. 
A ſingle inſcription might be ſet up, while they were on their march, or 
doing duty occaſionally at ſome other places; but their ſtated quarters were 
the moſt likely places for them to erect inſcriptions at; and perhaps the only 
places where they ever erected a number under different prefects. How long 
did the /egio ſexta victrix continue at Tork, as their ſtated quarters? Ptolemy 
places them there; ſo does the [tinerary, and the Notitia too. For though 
Eboracum is not mentioned expreſſly in the Notitia, yet it is plainly meant 
and intended; for after praefectus legionis ſextae comes praefetius equitum 
Dalmatarum Pratſidio*, and praefettus equitum Criſpianorum Dano®, which 
ſhews, that the /egio ſexta victrix muſt have been thercabout, and ſo doubtleſs 
at Zork, where it ſeems to have ſtatedly been from firſt to laſt, The /eg10 
XX. v. v. is placed at Devana (or Deva*®) by Ptolemy, and continued there 
ſtatedly for a long time, though it is not mentioned in the Notitia. The 
legio ſecunda Auguſta, no doubt, was at Caerleon in Ptolemy's time, though 
he plainly miſtakes one {ſea for the other; and it appears by inſcriptions to 
have continued there for a very long time, though it was removed from thence 
before the writing of the Notitia. Theſe legions were indeed occaſionally 
imployed, and did erect inſcriptions at other places; but as ſoon as their work, 
or expedition, was over, they returned to their ſettled quarters again. The 
legions were uſually imployed in the moſt conſiderable works (as building the 
walls and the like) and in the principal battles ; and as the auxiliary cohorts did 
moſtly ſupply, or defend the garriſoned places, ſo I believe they were more 
rarely called away from their ſtations. Dr. Gale * ſpcaking of Alone (Whitley 
caſtle) and the cohors tertia Nerviorum, which according to the Notitia was 
in garriſon there, obſerves, that © this cohort held this ſtation a long time , 
that they erected a temple here in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and had 


<« not left the place in the reign of Theodoſius the younger.” The former 
= part 


Broughton in Lincolnſhire. 4 Diuturno ſatis tempore ſtationem hanc co- 

v Doncaſter. hors haec tenuit, quae ſub Antonino Pio aedem 

© Weſtcheſter, which place appears by one hic poſuit, nec dum reliquerant illam, imperante 
Gera's coins to have had the name of Colonia Di- Theodoſio juniore. Ant. It. p. 118. 
vana. | 
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part of the obſervation is confirmed by an inſcription, which may be ſeen in 
the collection“: and though that learned gentleman miſtakes the emperor (for 
the inſcription 1s not to Antoninus Pius, but to Caracalla) yet the remark 
is judicious, and deſerves our regard ; for it is a long time, even from Cara- 
calla to Theodoſius junior, when the Notitia is ſuppoſed to have been writ- 
ten, and all this time the ſame cohort ſeems to have been at this place. I could 
give other inſtances of this kind, but I muſt not ſtay to produce them. 


ONE would indeed be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo few places mentioned in the 
Notitia, and ſo many omitted, which once were very conſiderable ; as Londi- 
nium, Verulamium, Camulodunum, Iſurium, and others; beſides Deva, and 
all in the weſt. The whole force, or moſt of it, ſeems to have been placed on the 
caſtern coaſt, towards the Thames and Kent, to guard that againſt the inva- 
ſion of the Saxons; and on the northern barrier, to guard it againſt the in- 
roads of the more northerly people. Some ſtations about 7orkſhire had allo 
garriſons in them 3 but theſe ſcem moſtly to have been of horſe, and detach- 
ments of foot called numeri, juſt enough to keep the country in awe. Ex- 
cepting the ſtations per lineam valli, which were moſtly garriſoned by cohorts, 
1 ſee not another cohort in the whole iſland, but one at Regulbinm, accord- 
ing to the account in the Notitia, which is remarkable. The Roman forces 
therefore ſeem at that time to have been in a good meaſure withdrawn; for 
I think it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that the ſtations in the weſtern parts of 
England were ſupplied with garriſons, and yet the author of the Notitia be 
ignorant of it. It is more probable, that part of the forces were removed 
from hence, and poſted where their preſence was more neceſſary at that 
time. | 


II. I ſhall now proceed to give ſuch parts of this work in the original Latin, 
as relate to Britain, with an Engliſh verſion of them in an oppoſite column. 
The Latin is taken from Labbèes edition, whoſe text, as well as ſections or 
chapters, I have conſtantly followed, except in a very few inſtances, of which 
notice is given in the margin. | | 


SECTIO XLIX. CHAPTER XLIX. 
Sus diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis © UNDER the government of the honourable 
VICARII®” BRITANNIARUM: © the VICEGERENT of BRITAIN are: 
CONSULARES®, . © CONSULAR governors of thoſe parts of 
Britain called 
« Maxima Caeſarienſis, 


Maximae Caeſarienſis, 
« LValentia; 


Valentiae; 


PRAESIDES, PRESIDIAL governors of the parts called 
Britanniae primae, « Britannia prima, 
Britanniae ſecundae, « Britannia ſecunda, 
Flaviae Caeſarienſis. « Flavia Caeſarienſis. 


OrFIclIUMautembhabet idem vir 
ſpectabilis vicarins hoc modo: 
Principem de * ſchola agentum 
in rebus © ex ducenaris, 


« THIS ſame honourable vicegerent has his 
court compoſed in the following manner: 

« A principal officer of the agents, choſen out 
« of the ducenarii, or under officers, 


Northumberland N. cx111. 

Ihe vicarii were ſtate officers under the praefecti 
praetorio, and had the chief government in thoſe 
provinces, over which they were appointed. 


and higher than clariſſimus, next to which was 
ene and below that egregius, as appears 
the order in the Notitia. | 

© Conſulares in the lower empire were of two 
ſorts, ſuch who had ſerved the 2 of conſul, and 
others who had the ſame title and privileges con- 
ferred on them by the emperors, although they bad 


A 
never ſerved the office. Of the latter Juſtinian 


ſpeaks in his Code, Lib. x11. t. 3. 1. 4. Pancirollus 


eems to think theſe conſulares in the provinces were 


ſuperior to the praeſides in rank. Lib. 1. cap. 155. 


title ſpectabilis was à degree lower than illuſtris, p. 106. 
4 In the lower empire certain bodies or ſets of 


perſons, imployed in the ſervice of the publick, were 

called ſcholae. The Notitia mentions ten of them. 
Ex ducenariis: The juſtneſs of this moe will 

beſt appear by conſulting Juſtinian's Code, Lib. x11. 


t. 20. de agentibus in rebus, and t. xx ii, de prin- 
Cipibus agentium in rebus. 
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« A principal clerk or Secretary, | 
« Two chicf accomptants or auditors, 

« A maſter of the priſons, 

« A notary, 

« A ſecretary for diſpatches, 

« An aſliſtant or ſurrogate, 

« Under-aſliftants, 

« Clerks for appeals, 

« Serjcants, and other inferior officers. 


CHAPTER LII. 
« UNDER the government of the honourable 
« the COUNT of the F4XON SHOAR in 
« BRITAIN: 


« THE commander of a detachment of For- 
« tenſes at Othona, 

« The commander of the Tungrian ſoldiers 
« at Dover, 

« The commander of adctachment of ſoldiers 
« of Tournay at Lime, 

« The commander of the Dalmatian horſe 
« ſtiled Branodunenſis at Brancaſter (in 
« Norfolk,) 

« The commander of theòtableſian horſe tiled 
« Gariannonenſis at Borough caſtle (ncarTar- 
« mouth) | 

© The tribune of the firſt cohort of Vetaſians 
<« (or Betaſians) at Reculver, 

«© The commander of the ſecond legion called 
« Anguſta at Richborough, 

© The commander of a detachment of the 
« Abulct at Anderida, 

The commander of a detachment of ſcouts 
« at Portſmouth. 

© THERE belong to the court of this ho- 
% nourable count as follows: 


A principal officer from the court of the 


general of foot in ordinary attendance, 


« Two auditors, as before, from the above 
«© mentioncd court, 


« A maſter of the priſons from the ſame court, 


« N Clerk, 
« An aſſiſtant, 
« An under-aſliſtant. 


* Cornicularius : See what is ſaid of this officer, 
Book 11. p. 229. 


cuſtodia obſervatioque pertineat. L. 4. C. de tenſes. 
cuſtod. reorum. 


Pracpoſutus militum "Tungrica- 


f Fortia, as Pancirollus ſays, Lib. 1. c. 15 Was 
a town of Aſiatic Sarmatia, from whence theſe ſol- 
Ad commentarienſem receptarum perſonarum diers are called here Fortenſes, but by others Fore- 


s Othona is generally ſuppoſed to be Ithanceſter, 


Book III. 
Cornicularium *, 


Numerarios duos, 
Commentarienſem ®, 

Ab attis ©, 

Curam epiſtolarum, 
Adjutorem, 

Subadju vas, 

Exceptores * 


Singulares,et reliquos officiales. 


SECTIO III. 

SB diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis 
COMITIS LITTORIS $S AXONICI 
per BRITANNIAM : 


PRAEPOSITUS numeri For. 
tenſium Othonae, 


norum Dubris, 
Praepoſitus numeri Turnacen- 
ſium Lemannis, 
Praepoſitus equitum Dalmata- 
rum Branodunenſis, Brano- 
dun, 


Praepoſitus equitum Stableſi- 


an. Gariannonenſis Garian- 
nono, 
Tribunus cohortis primae Ve- 
taſiorum Regulbio, 
Praepoſutus legionis ſecundae 
Auguſtae Rutupis, 
Praepoſitus numeri Abulcorum 
Anderidae, 
Praepoſitus numeri explorato- 
rum portu Adurni. 
OFFICIUM autem habet idem 
vir ſpectabilis comes hoc modo. 
Principem ex officio magiſtri 
praeſentalium a parte pedi- 
tum, 
Numerarios duos, ut ſupra, ex 
officio ſupraditto, 
Commentarienſem ex officio ſu- 
pradicto, 
Cornicularium, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadju vam, 
| Regerendarium, 


Ab actis, the ſame with actuarius, of whom 1 mow loſt in the Black- water in Eſſex, of which af- 


have 2 before, Book 11. p. 133. 

« Exceptores acta judiciorum in cauſis appella- 
tionum ſcribebant. Pancirollus L. 1. cap. 19. 

© Mandata praefecti per provincias nunciabant, 
et delinquentes inquirebant, inventoſque in carce- 
rem ducebant. Idem, cap. 20. 


terwards. 
b The Tungri, here called Tungricani are men- 

tioned in ſeveral inſcriptions. See Book 1. c. 6. P. 89. 
i Alciat reads Tornacenſium. | 
k See the inſcriptions, Cumberland N. Lxv. with 

the obſervations on it. 
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Chap. III. relating to Britain, 


Regerendarium, « A regiſter *, 
Exceptores, & Clerks of appeals, 


Singulares,et reliquos officiales. © Serjeants, and other under officers. 


SECT1o III. | | CHAPTER LIII. 
Sos diſpoſitione viri ſpettabilis « UNDER the government of the honourable 
coMiTlIs BRITANNIARUM: © the counT of BRITAIN: 


PROVINCIA Britannia. Tus province of Britain. 
OrFIcIUMautem habet idem vir « Tax court of the ſame honourable count 
ſpectabilis comes hoc modo. « js as follows: 


Principem ex officio magiſtri A principal officer from the court of the 
militum * praeſentalium al- „ general of the ſoldiers in ordinary atten- 
ternis annis, « dance, changed every year, 

Commentarienſem ut ſupra, « A maſter of the priſons, as before, 

Numerarios duos ſingulos ex Two auditors, one from cach court above 


utroque officio ſupraditto, mentioned, 
Adjutorem, « An aſſiſtant, 
Subadj uvam, « An under: aſſiſtant, 
Exceptores, « Clerks of appeals, 


Singulares et reliquos officiales. * Serjeants, and other under officers. 


SECTIoO LXIIL CrnarreR LXIII. 
Sus diſpoſitione viri ſpefFabilis UNDER the government of the honourable 
Ducis BRITANNIARUM: © the DUKE of BRITAIN, 


Praefectus legionis ſextae, « THE prefect of the ſixth legion (at 7ork,) 

Praefectus equitum Dalmata- The prefect of the Dalmatian horſe at 

rum Praeſidio, « Broughton (in Lincolnſhire,) 

Praefettus equitum Criſpiano- - The prefect of Criſpian® horic at Doncaſ- 
rum Dano, cc fer, 

Praefectus equitum cataphra- The prefect of a body of cuiraſſiers at Tem- 


ariorum Morbio, e plebrug h, 
Praefectus numeri Barcariorum © The prefect of a detachment of the Bar- 
Tigriſienſium Arbeia, « carii Tigriſienſes at Moresby, 


Praefettus numeri Nerviorum “ The prefect of a detachment of the Nervii 
Dictenſium Ditti, . called Dictenſes at Ambleſide, 

Praefectus numeri vigilum Con- The prefect of a detachment of ſoldiers em- 
cangio®, ce ployed on the watch at Kendal, 

Praefectus numeri explorato- © The prefect of a detachment of ſcouts at 
rum Lavatris *, « Bowes, 


Praefectus numeri directorum © The prefect of a detachment tiled direc- 


Verteris e, | te tores at Brugh, 
Praefectus numeri defenſorum The prefect of a detachment called defen- 
Braboniaco, « ſores at Overborough, 
hr numer: Holenſium The prefect of a detachment of Solenſes * at 
aglove *, « Greta-bridge, | 5 
cc T c 


* Regerendarius dicebatur quod ſcripta regereret, b Pancirollus Lib. 11. c. 89. thinks theſe di- 
ſeu in codicem referret. Pancirollus Lib. I. C. 18. rectores were 1 called from ſome toun, rather than 
-> Concerning theſe magiſtri militum, ſee Vege- from any employment or office. But I am inclined 
tus, Lib. 11. c. 9. to think that directores here, as well as defenſores 
© Criſpiana is @ town in Pannonia, from whence in the next article, expreſs yu quality or employ- 
theſe horſe were denominated. ment of the ſoldiers. Whether the one might often be 
© 1 can meet with nothing ſati factory about theſe employed as guides, and the other in defending paſſer, 
Barcarii Tigriſienſes. or what elſe, I cannot determine. The places 
© All the editions here read Concangios, _— where they were poſted, are proper enough for ſuch 
Alciat, abo reads — 3 but ac takeit to pwrpo es. 
a town, I have ventured to 2 it in the ablati ve. ancirollus and Labbe read Maglovae, but 
All the editions here have Lavatres; but T Alciat, Maglove, whom I have choſe to follow. 


a 


have put it Lavatris, for the like reaſon as e. L Solenſes are probably ſo denominated from a 
be PR EET town in Cilicia. N 
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The prefect of a detachment of * Pacenſes 

« at Pierce bridge. F 

The prefect of a detachment of Longovica- 

« rit at Lancaſter, 

The prefect of a detachment ſtiled Derven- 

e tjonenſis at a ſtation on the river Derwent. 
Alſo along the line of the wall” : 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of the 

« Lergi at Couſin g- Houſè, 

The tribune of a cohort of the Cornovii at 

« Newcaſtle, | 

The prefect of the firſt wing of the Aſti at 

% Benwell-hill. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Fri- 

« xagi at Rutcheſter, TOES 

The prefect of the wing tiled Saviniana at 

« Halton-cheſters, | 

The prefect of the ſecond wing of the A/?; 

« at Walwick-cheſters, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Bata- 

« vi at Carraw-brugh, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Tungri 

« at Honuſe-ſteeds, 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of 

« Ganuls at Little-cheſters, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the A,. 

at Great-cheſters, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of Dal. 

«© matians at Car voran, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Dacians, 

&* called Aelia at Burdoſwald, 

The prefect of the wing called Petriana at 

« Cambeck fort, 

The prefect of a detachment of Moors ſtiled 

« Aureliani at Watch-crofs, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of the 

Lergi at Stanwicks, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Spaniards 

te at Brugh, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of Thra- 

&« cians at Drumbrugh, 8 

The tribune of the firſt marine cohort ſtiled 

« Melia at Boulneſs, | 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Mo- 

« rmz at Lancheſter, 

The tribune of the third cohort of the Nervii 

« at Whiley-caſtle, 

A body of men in armour at Old Penreth, 

« or Brampton, | 

The prefect of the firſt wing called Herculea 

c at Old Carliſle, or Elenborough, 


ce The tribune of the ſixth cohort of the Nerv: 


cc 


* The Pacenſ-s, according to Pancirollus, are fo 
named ſrom a town in Luſitania. L.1. c. 89. 


ce at Elenborough or Old-Carliſle, 
THE ſame honourable duke has his court 
« made up of the following officers : 


valli, 4 


Book III. 


1 numeri Pac enſitm 
a 


15, 
PraefetFus uumeri Longovica. 
riorum Longovico, 
Praefectus numeri Derventio. 
nenſis Derventione. 
Item per lineam valli: 
Tribunus cohortis quartae Ler. 
gorum 2 
Tribumgs cohortis Cornovioruy 
Ponte Aelit, 
Praefectus alae primae Aſto- 
rum Conderco, 
Tribunus cohortis primae Fri. 


xagorum Vindobala, 
W alae Savinianae 
umno, 


Pracfettus alae ſecundae Aſio- 
rum Cilurno, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Ba- 
tavorum Procolitia, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Tun- 
grorum Borcovico, 

Tribunus cohortis quartae Gal. 
lorum Vindolana, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Aſtg- 
rum Aeſica, 

Tribunus cohortis ſecundae Dal. 
matarum Magnts, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Aeliae 
Dacorum Amboglanna, 

Praefettus alae Petrianae Pe- 
trianis, 

Praefettus numeri Maurorum 
Aurelianorum Aballaba, 

Tribunus cohortis ſecundae Ler- 
gorum Congavata, © 

Tribunus cohortis primae Hi- 
ſpanorum Axeloduns, 

Tribus cohortis ſecundae? 
Thracum Gabroſenti, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Aeliae 
claſſicae Tunnocels, 

Tribunus cohortis primae Mort- 
norum Glannibanta, 

Tribunus cohortis tertiae Ner- 
viorum Alione, 

Cuneus armaturarum Bremeten- 
raco, 

Praefectus alae primae Her- 
culeae Olenaco, 

Tribunus cohortis ſextae Ner- 
viorum Viroſido, 

OFFICIUM autem habet idem 
vir ſpectabilis dux hoc modo. 

Principem 


d For bf 2a account of the ſtations lineam 


the ſeveral garriſons along the wall, 1 


muſt refer to Book 1. c. 7. 


Chap. III. relating to Britain. 479 


Principem ex officiis magiſtro- A principal officer from the courts of the 
rum militum praeſentalium © generals of the-ſoldiers in ordinary at- 
alternis anmis, « tendance, changed yearly, 

Commentarienſem utrumque, © Maſters of the priſons from both, 

Numerarios ex utriſque officits © Auditors yearly from both the courts, 


omni anno, 
Adjutorem, « An aſſiſtant, 
Subadjuvam, * An under-aſliſtant, 
Regerendarium, « A regiſter, 
Exceptores, “ Clerks of appeals, 


Singulares, et reliquos offictales. © Serjeants, and other under officers. 


THERE are two or three incidental paſſages more, which relate to Britain; 
but as I may have occaſion to cite them afterwards, I ſhall forbear to inſert 
them here. 


III. Bur before I begin to enquire into the particular ations mentioned 
in theſe ſections of the Notitia, it will not be amiſs to conſider very briefly 
the general diviſion of Britain, at the time this work was written. And from 
what has been tranſcribed out of it, Britain appears to have been divided 
into two conſular provinces, Maxima Caeſarienſis and Valentia; and three 
preſidial, Britannia prima, Britannia ſecunda, and Flavia Caeſarienſis. To j 
what parts of Britain theſe names, as J apprehend, ought to be applied, will il 
appear by the map prefixed to this Eſſay. ll 


As to the znſignia vicarii Britanniarum, which I have added to the map | | 
from the Notitia; Maxima Caeſarienſis, and Flavia Caeſarienſis, may perhaps 
be rightly enough ſer in this figure, but the reſt, Ithink, are miſplaced. The I! 
rcaſon of the miſtake may poſſibly haye been occaſioned from the anthor's Il 
endeavouring to follow the ſame order, in which the provinces are mentioned 1 
in the Notitia. But I think no great ſtreſs can be laid on that: for as the N 
Notitia begins with the moſt northerly provinces, had that method been con- | 
tinued, Britannia ſecunda muſt have been mentioned before Britannia prima 9 
which appearing ſomewhat harſh and unnatural, might perhaps induce the | 9 
writer to expreſs them in the contrary order. We have ſeen in the firſt book *, I 
that Theodoſius gave the name Valentia to a part of this iſland in honour of | 
the emperor Valentinian. He aſſigned it that name, after he had repaired {1 
the praetentura, and the forts near that boundary; and gave it to a province 1 
which had fallen into the hands of the enemy, but was now recovered by him. | 
This ſtrongly argues, that Valentia muſt have been near the Roman wall in 
the north of England, if not beyond it ; but I rather incline to think it was 
within the wall, and Maxima Caeſarienſis beyond it, comprehending, ſuitably 
to the name Maxima, the large tract from the wall, to the end of the iſland. 
The enemy, before they were repelled by Theodoſius, had broke through the 
more ſouthern wall, or the wall of Severus, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that 
part of England, which was next to it. This wall and the forts ncar it. were 
moſt probably the praetentura and forts repaired by Theodoſius, and therefore 
to this part I think muſt the name Yalentia be affixed ; fo that the province 
Valentia ſeems to have been under the command of the dux Britanniarum, 
who preſided over the ſtations per lineam valli and the other garriſons in the 
north of England. Very probably the moſt northern province of Maxima 
Caeſarienſis might alſo be titularly under him ; but I have obſerved before, 
that there was not really one ſtation or garriſon poſſeſſed by the Romans north 
of the wall of Severns, at the time when the Notitia was written. Accord- 
ing to this ſuppoſition Maxima Caeſarienſis, . which is firſt mentioned, was 
the moſt northerly province, and Valentia next to it. And that there Tow 

21 Put | | 
Chap. 5. ſee the paſſage there quoted from Marcellinus. 2 * 


_ 
by 
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but four provinces in Britain till that time, is plain from Sextus Rufus, why 
wrote his Breviary of the Roman affairs under the reign of Valentinian *, 


A x firſt ſight one would be ready to ſuſpect, that Britannia prima and Bri- 
tannia ſecunda, were ſometimes intended by Britannia in the plural, as where 
we mect with dux Britanniarum*. But as Britannia prima and ſecunda were 
not, I think, under the dux Britanniarum, ſo no ſtreſs can be laid on the 
word Britanniarum being in the plural; for Britannia in the ſingular, and 
Britanniae in the plural, arc promiſcuouſly uſed by the Roman writers, as well 
as Gallia and Galliae, Hiſpania and Hiſpaniae ; and he who in one place is 
called dux Britanniarum, is in another called dux Britanniae. So we have 
alſo comes Britanniae, and comes Britanniarum*; and alſo comes littorig 
Saxonici per Britanniam*, and per Britannias*. I cannot but think, that 
Britannia prima and Britannia ſecunda muſt anſwer in ſome meaſure to Dion 
Caſſins's lower and upper Britain® : ſo that Britannia prima, or lower Britain, 
ſignifies that part which is next the continent, or the ſouth eaſt part of England; 
Britannia ſecunda, or upper Britain, as appears from Dion, takes in Weſt. 
Cheſter, and ſo muſt include the weſt ſide of England. Britannia prima 
ſeems therefore to have been under the comes littoris Saxonici, and Britannia 
ſecunda under the comes Britanniae, who had not at laſt one garriſon under 
him. I fay at laſt, becauſe it ſeems from another part of the Notitia, that he 
once had ſome forces under his command, and this as late as the reign of 
Honorius; for among the reſt there are mentioned the equztes Honoriani* . 
This looks as if chapter L111, which relates more directly to the comes Bri- 
tanniae, was later written than chapter x, which I have cited in the margin; 
and conſequently later than the reign of Honorius, agreeable to the words in 
the title of the book, altra Arcadii Honoriique tempora. The equites Sta- 
bleſiani (if the ſame body) muſt alſo have removed from under this comes to 
the comes littoris Saxonici, under whoſe command we find them at Garianno- 
num near Tarmouth. This has made me ſuſpect, that the provencia Britanniae, 
which was under the government of the comes Britanniae, may perhaps have 
extended caſtward as far as Derby ſbire (if not farther) and that the Roman 
places there have belonged to him, though the garriſons were withdrawn 
before the lateſt part of the Notitia was written, for which reaſon theſe 
places are not mentioned in it. The equztes cataphractarii (if the ſame body) 
had not according to this ſuppoſition removed far; for they continued at 
Morbium, or Templebrugh, though this place was under the government of 
the dux Britanniarum. 


As for the province Flavia Caeſarienſes, that in the inſignia vicarii Britan- 
niarum is, as I ſuppoſe, rightly placed near the ſouth welt part of England. 
t is ſuppoſed by ſome to have received the name Flavia from Conſtantine the 
great, whoſe praenomen was Flavius. This province, at the time when the 
Notitia was written, might perhaps have been under the command of the 
comes Britanniae, and is one of the three, which ſeem then to have had no 
garriſons in them; for of the five, I think, only Britannia prima and Valentia 
were provided with ſoldiers. | * 
0 


in erg ſunt] Maxima Cae- b Cum viro ſpectabili comite Britanniarum. 
farienſis, Flavia Caeſarienſis, Britannia prima, Bri- Victores juniores Britanniciani. 


tannia ſecunda. In Breviar. Primani juniores. 
o Notit. Sect. LxII. Secundani juniores. WS 
© Ib. Sect. xxxiv. Intra Britannias cum viro ſpect᷑abili comite Bri- 
4 Ib. Sect. L111. tanniarum. 
* Ib. Sect. LII. Equites cataphractarii juniores. 


* Ib. Sect. xxx1v. ; Ezquites ſcutarii Aureliaci. 
s See the paſſage quoted Book 1. c. 6. p. 83. See Equites Honoriani ſeniores. 

alſo the obſervations on the Yorkſhire inſcriptions, Equites Stableſiani. 

N. v. | Equites —_ = 

Equites aifali. Sect. XL. | 
i See Pancirollus, Lib. 11. c. 69. 


Chap. III. relating to Britain. 
To fix the preciſe limits of theſe ſeveral provinces would, I believe, now 


be very difficult, at leaſt it appears ſo to me, and therefore I have not ven- 
tured to ſeparate them by any boundary lines in the map. 


IV. I SHALL now proceed to my inquiry into the particular ſtations; and 
chuſe to begin with thoſe, which were under the command of the dux 
Britanniarum, though that chapter does not ſtand firſt in the Notitia; be- 
cauſe it will better prepare the way for ſome things, I ſhall afterwards have 
occaſion to obſerve with reſpect to thoſe commanded by the comes /ittoris Fax- 
onici. I have hinted already that the author of the Notitia appears mani- 
feſtly to have ſet down all theſe places together in his account, which were 
ſituated near to one another; and ſeems alſo to have proceeded in ſome order. 
Thus in the ſtations under the title per /neam valli, he proceeds right on 
from caſt to weſt along the line of the wall, and then advancing a little ſouth, 
begins and goes on again in another line much after the ſame manner“. 
This makes it the more probable, that ſome ſuch order has been obſerved in 
the other ſet, which precedes them in the ſame chapter, ſo that they may be 
{aid to be ſtations per Britannias. 


IT is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the forts or ſtations, which were in 
being at the time when the Notitia was written, muſt generally then have the 
moſt conſiderable and greateſt remains. No doubt ſeveral of theſe ſtations are 
intirely loſt in great towns, which have riſen out of their ruins ; but where this 
is not the caſe, I would look on very large remains as one criterion, whereby 
we may diſtinguiſh a Notitia ſtation. However the matter of fact, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe places which are the moſt certain, may be conſidered, and from 
them a better judgment be formed concerning the juſtneſs of this remark : 
and if all the ſtations, of which there now remain any evidences, eſpecially 
any that are very conſiderable, were fought out and laid down in the proper 
ſituations 3 perhaps it would not be difficult to determine, with a good deal 
of probability, almoſt all the places which we meet with in the Notitia. 


In the ſet which Ihave laſt mentioned, the firſt was garriſoned by the /eg7o 
ſexta victrix; and though no place be mentioned, yet it evidently appears 
from the Itinerary, Ptolemy, and other arguments, that Tork was the ſtated 
quarters of this legion. And this ſeems here to ſuit very well with the other 
places, in conjunction with which it is mentioned: for it is very probable, 
that the forces, ſaid to be quartered at the following places, were the auxiliaries 
of this legion; and by inſpecting the map it will appear, that they lie round 
about Tork, which was a very proper ſituation, if upon any occaſion it ſhould 
haye been neceſſary to call them together. 


THz next three places were garriſoned by horſe; namely, Praeſedinm, 
Danum, and Morbium. Praefidinm is probably ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Praetorium in the Itinerary. The two names differ not very much either as 
to meaning or ſound, and both ſuit the name Broughton in Lincolnſhire, 
which 1 ſuppoſe to be the place, rather than the Roman town ncar Leeds, 
which Mr. Thoresby gives ſome account of in the Tranſat7ions®. 

| DA4NUM 


See Book 1. c. 7. In that chapter I have en- 
dea vonred 10 determine all the ftations per lineam 
valli, and deſcribed the military ways belonging to 
them, A that which goes from Carliſle 
through old Carliſle to Elenborough. I ſee no 
reaſon to change my ſentiments concerning any one 
of thoſe ſtations, except that I am more inclinable 
co yield to the common opinion, that Bremetenracum 
is at Brampton, and to think that Olenacum and 
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Viroſidum are tranſpoſed; ſo that Olenacum may 
be Elenborough on the river Elen, and Virotidum 
old Carliſle on the Wiza. And if the military way 
near the wall, which goes by Watchcroſs, has led 
to Brampton, as the country people ſuppoſe; this 
might ſtill make it more probable, that — 
is Bremetenracum. 
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DAnu? is known from the [tznerary to be Doncaſter, which makes i; 
probable, that Praeſidium and Morbium arc not far diſtant; and conſequently 
that Morbium cannot well be Moresby in Cumberland, as I remember Camden 
conjectured it was: nor for the ſame reaſon can it well be any where ncar 
Prolemy's eſtuary of Moricambe. 


BETWEEN Rotherham and Tinſley, about three miles from She eld, are 
the ſure remains and evidences of a Roman ſtation, uſually called Templebrugh 
ſituated near the river Don. An account is given of it in Camden, where % 
is (aid to be about two hundred paces long, and one hundred and twent 
broad, and the trench very large, being thirty ſeven paces deep from the middle 
of the rampart to the bottom. I have alſo had a particular account of it 
tranſmitted to me by an ingenious friend. According to him © the area of 
ce the fortification is not half ſo large as repreſented in Camden, and the 
« neareſt part of it to the river is about thirty or forty yards diſtant from it. 
« The fortified ground is called Caſtlegarth, and Templebrugh is the name of 
« 14 meadow adjoining to it. The fort is ſtill very entire, the rampartt and 
« ditch very large: it is now in paſture, but was in tillage about fifteen or 
« ſixteen years ago; when it was ſaid a great number of coins were thrown 
« vp by the plow, and ſome urns were alſo diſcovered. The ground is very 
« ſtony, and pieces of Roman pots and bricks are every where very viſible.” 
Perhaps the meadow ground, called Templebrugh, has alſo been fortified, or 
the town may have ſtood there. As I find no name for this ſtation and town 
in Ptolemy, or the Ttinerary, Ichuſe to aſſign the name Morbium to it. The 
order of the Notitia, and as far as I can diſcern, other circumſtances too, 
concur to ſtrengthen the conjecture. Particularly the military way (if it be 
one) which ſcems to have come from Doncaſter to this ſtation, is very fa- 
vourable to this opinion. The account in Camden is a little confuſed; how- 
ever I muſt refer to what is there ſaid © of Wince-bank, Danes-bank, and 
Kemp-bank, having had no opportunity of viewing and examining it my ſelf. 


THESE three tations lie in a curve, the Notitia beginning at the moſt 
caſterly. 


I nave had certain information of two military ways in Cumberland, 
which go one of them ſouthweſt from old Penreth, and the other ſouth caſt 
from Elenborouzh. And as we are ſure of a military way near Ambleſide, 
pointing towards Elenborough, ſo I think it cannot well be doubted, but it 
muſt have gone that way: and I believe it is no leſs certain, that the other way 
from old Penreth has joined this not far from Keſwick ; for this, as I am cer- 
tainly informed, is the courſe of it. The military way from Appleby, by Brugh, 
to Bowes, is certain; and from Appleby to Overborough very probable, as 1 
have ſhewn in my E//ay on the Ttinerary. And by theſe, and other ſuch 
ways, the communication might be kept between the ſeveral ſtations, which 
I ſhall next endeavour to ſettle ; but beſides theſe ways, I have obſerved once 
and again, what I took to be the remains of a military way near Bernard 
caſtle, and thought it viſible on both ſides the town. And I remember 
Mr. Sa/mon ſomewhere obſerves, that the name Stratford near Bernard-caſile, 
and Jrreetham, in the county of Durham, make it probable, that a Roman 
road has lain that way. If ſuch a way has gone by Bernard-caſtle, I am apt 
to think it has led from Bowes to Lancheſter, or however to ſome part of 


our northern Matling ſtreet, and ſo been deſigned for a communication be- 
tween theſe ſtations of the Notitza. 


ARBEIA 
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ARBETA appears to me to have been the moſt northerly of the ſtations, 
which were next to thoſe per lineam valli for after the mention of theſe 
tations garriſoned by horſe, which, as I have juſt now ſhewn, were in the 
ſouthern part of Torkſhire, the Notitia ſets down thoſe which were garriſoned 
by ſeveral numers ; and of theſe Arbeia is the firſt, Camden, from affinity of 
names, took this for Ferby in Cumberland; but as there are no remains of a 
ation at Zerby, ſo I could never learn upon inquiry, that there were any 
other Roman antiquities ever found there: and the argument, from affinity of 
names, is of leſs force; becauſe there is another place of the ſame name in 
Lancaſhire, near the borders of Torkſhire and Weſtmorland. Harby-brow or 
Harby-brugh, by the name might bid as fair at leaſt, as Jerby, from which 
it is diſtant about two or three miles; but I found the ſame objections lie 
acainſt that. I met with the like diſappointment at Workington, where ſome 
have ſaid, that there muſt have been a Roman ſtation : for I could diſcover no 
appearance of it; nor hear of any Roman coins, inſcriptions, or other anti— 
quities found thereabout. The Borough walls, where the ſtation is ſuppoſed 
to have been, is about a mile from the town, and not much leſs from the 
river, but on the oppoſite ſide. A good part of the walls are yet ſtanding, 
by which it appears to have been only one of theſe old towns, which we ſo 
frequently ſee in the north, and which ſomerimes bear the name of Burgh or 
Brugh. I ſaw no appearance of a ditch, no remains of other buildings about 
it, or near it; and in ſhort, nothing that looked like a Roman ſtation or town. 
If it has ever been a Roman fort of any kind, I think it muſt only have 
been one of thoſe ſmall exploratory caſtella, which ſome obſerve to have been 
placed along the coaſt. It has a large proſpect into the ſea, but little towards 
the land. At Moresby 1 met with evident proofs, though little remains, of 
a ſtation. In a field which lies between that town and Barton, called the 
crofts, they continually plow up ſtones and cement, which have all the uſual 
appearance of being Roman: and beſides the Roman inſcriptions mentioned 
in Camden, I ſaw two other monuments of that nature my ſelf, which I have 
deſcribed in their place“; yet it is not caſy now to diſcern the limits of the 
ſtation. The field, in which the ſtones are now plowed up, looked to me 
rather like the place of the town, than the ſtation. There appcared, as I 
thought, ſomewhat like two ſides of a fort near the church. Perhaps the 
ſtation, or part of it, has been deſtroyed, or waſhed away by the ſea, towards 
which there is a very large proſpect. The order, in which Arbeia is men- 
tioned in the Notitia, ſuits very well with the ſuppoſition that this is the 
place; for Moresby is nine or ten computed miles from Elenborough, which 
ſtation I take to be the laſt of thoſe contained under the title per lincam valli. 
The remains indeed are not ſo large and conſpicuous, as might be expected 
in a Notitia ſtation; but thoſe have different degrees as well as others. Ac- 
cording to the Notitia, the Numerus Barcariorum Tigritenſium were in garri- 
lon at Arbeia. 


THE next ſtation which appears this way, is at Ambleſide in Weſtmorland. 
To this place I believe the military ways have gone, which paſs by Pap-caſtle, 
and through Gray/tock park. We have this general account of it in Camdens 
Britannia. © At the upper corner of the lake Vinander mere, lies the car- 
« caſs, if I may ſo ſay, of an antient city, with large ruins of walls, and the 
« rubbiſh of old buildings in many places. The fort has been of an oblong 
figure, fortified with a ditch and rampire, in length one hundred and thirty 
two ells, and in breadth eighty. That it was a work of the Romans, 
the bricks, urns, vials, Roman coins, and millſtones, &c. and the paved 
way leading to it, are undeniable teſtimonies.” This ſeems to come in a 
proper place for the antient Dzis*, which in the Notitia is ſet next to 

. Arbeia, 
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d Pag. 285. I think Dictis muſt have been the name, and 
Dicti the ablative caſe, as the other names are. 
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Arbeia ; and where, according to the ſame author, the numerus Nerviorum 
Dictenſium was in garriſon : and this makes it the more probable, that the other 
ſtations hereabout have alſo been Notitia ſtations. I was once inclined to 
ſuſpect, from the inſcriptions found in Richmondſbire, mentioning the cohoy; 
Nerviorum, that Dictis might be there. But the Nervii Dictenſes were 


perhaps no part of that cohort; and if they were, the cohort was afterwar * 
removed to Hiroſidum. 


Tur next which appears is that at Vatererooł, about a mile ſouth from Ken. 
dal. Watercrook has its name from the crookedneſs or winding of the river 
Kent, near this place. I fay Kent, for though Camden, Gale, and others 
call it Can (I ſuppoſe to bring it nearer in ſound to Concangium) yet it i 
certain, that the name it now goes by is Kent or Ken, and no doubt from 
hence is the name Kendal. There are undeniable evidences of a Roman (ta. 
tion yet to be ſeen at this place. The Roman inſcriptions and altars which 
{till remain here, I have deſcribed in their proper place. Urns have been 
found in à bank that was laid open by the river. Stones, and pieces of 
Roman bricks continue to be thrown up by the plow in abundance. Se- 
veral Roman coins and ſeals have been found here, ſome of which are yet in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Guy, the preſent proprietor. One of them, which is ver 
curious, I take to be Janus Quadrifrons. There is alſo a medal of Fauſtina 
in the ſame gentleman's hands. The ramparts of the fort are very diſcernible; 
and there is a faint appearance of the ditch, though now much levelled. 
The ſtation has been of the larger ſize, meaſuring about ſix chains from north 
to ſouth, and eight from caſt to weſt; and ſo muſt have contained almoſt 
five acres of ground. The town, I believe, has chiefly ſtood between the fort 
and the water on the weſt ſide ; for here they ſtill plow up cement and ſtones, 
Theſe are of free ſtone, ſuch as the Romans always made uſe of; though at 
this place they have plenty of lime-ſtone at hand, whereas free ſtone is ſcarce, 
and at a diſtance. There are alſo two or three tumuli within ſight of the 
ſtation, and not very far from it. The ſituation of this fort is like that at E//don, 
and ſome others which I have ſeen, overlooking a vale, or dale as they 
uſually call it when a river runs through it, encompaſſed with high hills, 
which on all ſides terminate the view from the ſtation. There is on the weſt 
fide of Kendal a round artificial mount, called Caſtle hill, which has been 
within ſight of this ſtation. It is very like the exploratory mounts I have ſeen 
in other places, eſpecially near the military ways; but whether it be Roman, 
and relates to the ſtation, or more modern, and erected with a view to the 
caſtle, over againſt which it is placed at about half a mile's diſtance, I cannot 
determine, This ſtation ſeems to come very properly for Concangium, the 


next after Ds, where the numerus vigilum lay. And conſidering the ſitu- 


ation of the place, a garriſon of vigiles ſeem very proper for it. Others have 
alſo ſuppoſed this to be Concangium®*. Dr. Gale indeed would have Kendal 
to be Brovonacae® ; but the reaſons he gives for it are ſuch, as now require 
no anſwer, The name Concangium may create a ſuſpicion, that this Roman 
ſtation muſt have been among the Cangz : but theſe people were too far ſouth 
for this ſtation, if we have any regard to the order of the Notitia; fo that 


muſt ſtill adhere to the opinion, that Kendal is Concangium, for thus the No- 
litia proceeds with ſome regularity. 


THE three laſt ſtations are pretty much in a line, pointing ſouthweſt and 
northeaſt; and the reckoning in the Notitia begins at the moſt northerly. 


THE three ſtations next mentioned in the Notitia are Lavatrae, Verterae 


Branoniacyy and HBraboniacum. The two firſt are ſettled by the 1renerary *, and no doubt 


arCc 


* Camd. p. 985. © See the eſſay on Antonine's Itinerary in tbis 
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HERE the order of the Notitia ſeems to proceed in a kind of a round, 
beginning at the moſt eaſterly ſtation; as in the three before, which were 
garriſoned by horſe. 


TAE next two ſtations are Maglove, and Magi or Magae, as I read them, 
ſuppoſing both to be in the ablative, as the other names of places generally 
arc, It is true that Cabroſenti, in this chapter, is generally ſuppoſed to be 
in the genitive, and I have complied with the common cuſtom, and autho- 
rity of others, in calling it Gabroſentum, though it may perhaps have been 
Gabroſentis. But however this be, there are two, as yet, nameleſs Ro- 
nan tations, which ſeem to anſwer very well in ſituation and order to Ma- 
glove and Magae in the Notitia; I mean, Gretabridge and Piercebridge. Theſe 
two places lic much in a line with Brugh and Bowes, and I am perſuaded, 
that neither of them are mentioned in the Itinerary. Perhaps when Catarat# 
was abandoned (for it is not mentioned in the Notitia) theſe two more 
northern ſtations were thought proper to be erected: and the remains at both theſe 
places are more conſiderable than at Cataract; which favours the opinion, 
that they have continued later than that : but I ſhall give a more diſtin& ac- 
count of cach of theſe ſtations apart. 
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I HAVE ſeveral times viewed Gretabridge, and have already given an ac- Mactove; 


count * of the Roman monuments, which remain thereabout. I was told of 
ſome more, lately come to light; but the laſt time I was there, I found the 

retended diſcoveries of new inſcriptions were altogether imaginary : however 
1 diſcovered, by the help of my landlord at Rookby, what had given riſe to 
the ſtory. The altar N. v. Torkſhire, was taken up by my landlord about two 
years ago, cloſe by the banks of the river Teeſe, about two hundred yards 
below its confluence with the river Greta. The information Dr. Hunter had 
received (as he told me himſelf) was this: That a new inſcription had been 
found in a cave, or hollow rock, by the water ſide, ſuppoſed to be Roman; 
and this altar was found on the bank of the river, hard by the yet remain- 
ing foundations of two houſes or buildings near the water. My landlord 
gave them the name of chapel and parſonage. That which he called the 
parſonage, had ſtood cloſe by the bank of the river, about two hundred yards 
below the union of the Teeſe and Greta. Its length was parallel to the bank 
or courſe of the river, and meaſured about ſeven yards, its breadth about five. 


The foundation ſtones of the ſide wall next the river, were wrought out, 


and carried away by him. Some part of the foundation of the other ſide was 
remaining. The building had been of ſquare ſtones, and moſt probably Ro- 
man. He farther aſſured me, that a great many very fine ſtones had been got 
out of the ruins of this and the neighbouring building, which he called the 
chapel, and is about forty or fifty yards ſouth from the other, and has not 
ſtood ſo near to the river. It is about nineteen or twenty yards long, and 
cight broad. The altar now at Morton was found (as I have hinted before) 


a few yards to the north or northweſt of the former building. Theſe muſt be 


the buildings, which have been miſtaken for the cells of the N Iymphs ; for 
I was well aſſured by others (and I made ſome ſearch my ſelf) that there were 
no artificial cavities in any of the rocks. Though the river is for ſome miles 
hemmed in by rocks and banks, pleaſantly adorned and furniſhed with trees, 
ſo as to render it an agreeable reſidence for ſuch imaginary Nymphs ; but all 
has been prepared by nature alone. There has, no doubt, been a Roman fort 
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and town near Gretabridge, ſituated on a lingula near the confluence of the 
Teeſe and Greta. The fort is yet very viſible, and of the uſual regular figure 
The ramparts quite round, and the four entries are very conſpicuous. It con. 
tains about four or five acres, and ſtands in a ficld called the Holme (which 
word, Mr. Salmon ſays, ſignifies a river iſland) near the modern village, on 
the north, or northweſt ſide of the river Creta. There is a ſmall rivuler 
which runs through Rookby park, called Tutta: the ſtation is between this 
rivulet and Greta, a ſituation which I obſerve to have been frequently Choſen 
by the Romans. Within this fort, or near it, they dig up vaſt quantities of 
dreſt ſtones. The fort it ſelf has not reached within the park, but the mili.. 
tary way has gone through it, and crofſed the Greta a little below the pre- 
ſent bridge, nearer to Morton, and falls in again with the high road, at an 
houſe a little ſouth from Greta-bridge. It leaves the fort about a furlong or two 
on the ſouthweſt ſide. The Roman town ſeems to have been of a much 
larger extent, and to have reached as far as Rookby and Morton. The Kirk. 
croft, which lies between Rookby hall, and the river Greta, near its confluence 
with the Teeſe, is full of old buildings and ruins. The rivulet Tutta runs 
into the river Greta in Rookby park, and this into the river Teeſe, a little be. 
low Rookby church, where there is a ſmall bridge built over the Greta, 
which one may paſs from Morton to Rookby. The Teeſe runs pretty directly 
from Bernard caſtle to this place, and almoſt all the way from thence to 
Piercebridge has its banks cloathed with trees; and rolls over many rocks, 
and is often encloſed between rocks. 


Ar Piercebridge alſo there has been a conſiderable ſtation. A large num. 
ber of coins have been found (ſeveral of which are in Dr. Hunters hands, 
and ſome I purchaſed my ſelf) and the remains are conſiderable. An aquac- 
duct (if I am not miſtaken) has gone juſt through the preſent town, and the 
foundations of houſes every where appear, eſpecially when the earth is any 
way opened, or even well watcred with rain; and after a ſhower the coins 
alſo are diſcovered, and gathered up in abundance. A large ſtone coffin was 
alſo found here, and other antiquities. The laſt time I viewed the place, I 
was inclined to think, that a ſort of garden, with ſome trees in it, which 
I once imagined might be encloſed in part with ſome of the ramparts of the 
ſtation, has rather been the praetorzum only. This ſtation and town have 
been on the north ſide of the Teeſe, but there is another rivulet on the 
north ſide of the ſtation ; ſo that it has had the uſual fituation, on a /zngula, 
between a greater and a ſmaller river, and near their confluence; yet there 
is high ground both to the north and ſouth of the ſtation. As I went from 
Durham to Piercebridge, I ſaw two ſeeming tumuli, one a mile from the 
town on the left, the other near the entranceto the town on the right. The 
military way from Bincheſter to this place is very viſible, eſpecially near 
Piercebridge. My landlord called it the broad way. He alſo told me of a bridge, 
ſome of the wood of which was yet remaining. There was an elevation 
very viſible beyond this bridge (which was over the rivulet) but I took this 
to be rather the continuance of the military way, than any part of the ram- 
parts of the ſtation. The way points directly to the Tofts, the field in which 
the ſtation has probably been, and from whence the coins have the name of 
Toft-pieces, The houſes which ſtand here, are called the Bury or Carlepury ; 
perhaps it has been Caſtlebury. I therefore take Piercebridge to be Magae in 
the Notitia. Dr. Gale * ſuppoſes this to be the ſame with Magna in the 
Itinerary, which he places at Old Radnor ; but this is vaſtly too far to the 
ſouth, if we obſerve the order in the Notitia. Beſides J have already ſhewn, 
that Old Radnor is no Roman ſtation. | 


LoNGovicus, the next ſtation, has had long poſſeſſion 6f Lancaſter ; 
and if I ſhguld attempt to diſlodge it, I know not how to diſpoſe — it 
| I etter. 


s Ant. It. p. 127. 
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better. Dr. Hunter's opinion of its being Lancheſter in the county of Dur- 
ham, has been already conſidered “. 


DERNVYENTIToO, the laſt of this ſet, is, I think, a ſtation in the Itinerary, DErxvenTiO. 
and appears from that to be not far from 7ork, I ſuppoſe caſt from it, and 

on the river Derwent. And as it is both in the Notitia and the Itinerary, 

one would expect large remains, though theſe are. yct undiſcovered. It is 

much in a line with 7ork and Lancaſter. | 


NEXT to this ſet of ſtations already deſcribed, follow thoſe per lineam valli, 
which take up the remaining part of this chapter; but of theſe ſo full an ac- 
count has been given already in the firſt book, that nothing farther need be 
ſaid of them here. x 


Ir is evident that all the ſtations, except Praeſidium, mentioned in this 
chapter of the Notitia, are in Torkſhire, Lancaſhire, and the four northern 
counties, It appears alſo, that there was at that time but one Roman garriſon 
more ſoutherly than Torkſbire ; excepting a few on the coaſt, which then had 
got the name of Saxon, from the invaſions of the Saxons. From whence it 
follows, that at this time the concern and deſign of the Romans, was only 
to aſſiſt the Britons to guard the wall, and weſtern coaſt in the northern 
counties, againſt the inroads of the Caledonians, and the caſtern coaſt, in the 
ſouthern counties, againſt the invaſions of the Saxons. I ſhall only farther 
remark, that the three places mentioned in the beginning of the chapter are the 
moſt ſoutherly ſtations, and for this reaſon had horſe in them, that they 
might be more ready and expeditious, and move to the Saxon coaſt, or any 
other part of the iſland, as there was occaſion, they being nearly in the center. 


I Now proceed to conſider thoſe ſtations in the Notitia, which were under 
the command of the count of the Saxon ſhoar. And the firſt obſervation 
which offers is, that the two molt northern ſtations of this ſet were garriſoned 
by horſe, though they are not mentioned in the firſt place. The reaſon for 
placing the horſe here, might very probably be the ſame, which I have juſt 
now given with reſpect to the three moſt ſouthern Nations that belonged to 
the dux Britanniarum. 


THE three firſt ſtations, which occur to us in this chapter, are Othona, Ornona:; 
Dubrae, and Lemannae, which two laſt places are in the Itinerary, and muſt A. eee 
be Dover and Lime: and as Dubrae is more northerly than Lemannae, ſo . 
probably Othona was more northerly than either; the order in theſe three being 

from north to ſouth, Orhona has been generally placed, ſince Camden, in 

Eſſex, at Ithanceſter, now ruined and ſwallowed up in Black water (the 

river which runs by Malden) or elſe by the ſea®. A late author would till 

have it farther north, at A/dborough in Suffolk : but the only difficulty, with 

reſpect to the former ſituation is, I think, that it is too far north to be im- 

mediately joined to Dubrae and Lemannae; and that Richborough and Re- 

culver lie between Ithanceſter and Dover. This objection is more ſtrong | WW. 
againſt Al/dborough ; and the reaſon why Regulbium and Rutupae arc not ict WW 
amongſt theſe in the Notitia may be, that theſe two places were garriſoned - 
by a different ſort of ſoldiers, a cohort and a legion. I think there is no , rnrunl: WW 
doubt but Regulbium muſt be Reculver, and Rutupae is in the Itinerary, Ryrypas. 1 
and known to be Rzichborough. Theſe two arc ſet down together in the 
Notitia, and they ſtand not far from one another. Regulbium is firſt 
mentioned, as it is the more northerly of the two. 


BETWEEN 


See Chap. 11. of this Bool. © See efſay on the Itinerary. 
o Chapt. vil. 
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BN AMON. BETWEEN theſe two and the former three are ſet down in the Notitia 
GARIANNONNM. Branodunum and Gariannonum ; and I fee no reaſon to queſtion the common 
opinion, that the former is Brancaſter in Norfolk, and the latter near Tarmouth, 
on the river 7are, which is juſtly thought to be Ptolemy's Garuenum. Both theſe 
places were garriſoned by horſe, and are, as I have faid, the moſt northern 
ſtations in this ſet ; and Branodunum, which is the more northerly of the two, 
is again firſt mentioned in the Notitia. Mr. Gale informed me of a way near 
Tarmouth, called the Fews-way, which he ſuppoſed to be Roman. I ſaw alſo 
in the map Uford (perhaps for O/dford) and Stratford, which names are 
indications of a military way, the courſe of which would tend toward Tar. 
mouth. I know not whether it can have been continued from Reculver, and 


croſſed the larger rivers by ferries. 


ANDER Da. THE only two remaining places are Anderida and Portus Adurnus ; which 

2 ADVR-are, I think, univerſally agreed to be the moſt ſoutherly ſtations. Portus 

. Adurnus I would ſettle at Portſmouth or Portcheſter, near it. The name 
Portſmouth may be imagined to retain ſomewhat of the antient name Portus. 
Arundel, on the river Aru, is thought by ſome to retain ſomewhat of the 
name of Adurnus in it, the letters being a little changed or tranſpoſed. And 
the military ways that lead from Arundel to Chicheſter, and towards London, 
may farther confirm this conjecture, if we were ſure of theſe ways. Anderida 
has certainly ſtood in or near the Silva Anderida, in the Saxon, Androſivald, 
in Britiſh, Coid-Andrid. But as this wood is of a vaſt extent, according to ſome 
an hundred and twenty miles in length, and thirty in breadth “, it leaves us 
room enough to wander in it till we loſe our ſelves. Dr. Tabor, having given 
a good account of ſome Roman towns and camps in Suſſex, rejects Camden's 
opinion about Anderida being at Newenden, and pitches on a place near Eaſt. 
Bourne, Here a bath, pavement, coins, and bricks have been diſcovered, and 
large foundations of a conſiderable extent, which he thinks ſufficiently prove 
a Roman ſettlement here*. Every thing, according to his account, appears 
very agreeable, and the Roman remains, which ſeem to be certain, do readily 
procure my aſſent. 


IT would be eaſy to ſhew a regularity as to the ſeveral ſeries of ſtations in 
the Notitia, according to the ſcheme which I have advanced, though the lines 
of each ſeries do not lie directly either in the length or breadth of the king- 
dom, but are moſtly croſs and oblique, with reſpe& both to the one and the 


other. Theſe are all the garriſons which ſeem to have been maintained and 
ſupplied at the time when the Notitia was written. Some of them might 


perhaps be poſted for the defence of particular paſſes: but, the principal de- 
ſign of thole garriſons under the comes littoris Saxonici was manifeſtly to guard 
that coaſt, which was moſt expoſed to the deſcent of the Saxons; as the 
chief deſign of thoſe under the dux Britanniarum was to prevent the inroads 
or invaſions of the Picts and Caledonians. But though the moſt ſoutherly of 
theſe garriſons appear in ſuch a manner more to the north than the moſt 
northern of the other, as if there might be ſome little interval; yet it does 
not ſeem to me, that the command of the comes Britanniae extended any 
where to the eaſtern coaſt. The province of Britain is aſcribed to him, with 
moſt of the ſame officers to attend his court, as the other two; but not a ſingle 
garriſon under his command: ſo that he had really the leaſt power, though 
the largeſt extent of ground. I believe his province included the midland 
and weſtern part of England. 1 look on it as certain, that there have been 
ſome Roman ſettlements in Derbyſhire, as may appear from Camden, and 
what I have ſaid my (elf in the ſecond book in the obſervations on Derbyſbrre. 
Jam informed by an ingenious gentleman, that a Roman way appears in 


ſeveral places about four or five miles from Derby in the road to . 


Camd. p. 195. d Philoſ. Trani. N. 356. 
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1 know not but this may have been continued to Templebrugh, ſince it gocs 
northward from Little-cheſter to Horeſton-caſtle. Dr. Stukeley * has given 
us a curious deſcription of Little- cheſter a mile below Derby, and on good 
orounds pronounces it Roman. The Roman way which goes by it is called 
the Ricning-ſtreet, between which and the river Derwent are the ruins of 
a ſquare Roman fort, where coins and ſeveral other Roman antiquities have 
been found. The doctor thinks the name of it was Derventio, but different, 
35 I ſuppoſe, from the Derventio in the Itinerary. This might be, and both 
places be named from the neighbouring rivers, for both are called Derwent, 
or ncarly ſo. I have ſuppoſed the Dervento in the Notitia to be the ſame 
with that in the 1rznerary, but leave every one to judge for themſelves. If 
Little-cheſter near Derby be the Derventio in the Notitia, then of courſe 
Derbyſbire muſt have been a part of the country ſubject to the dux Britan- 
niarum; but if we ſhould ſuppoſe this county to have been at that time de- 
ſtitute of Roman garriſons, it might poſlibly have been under the comes Bri- 
tanniae. However the name of one ſtation in this county has perhaps been 
Braciaca, though this name occurs no where but in an inſcription ®. 


Tu ſeveral ſets or ſerzes of ſtations in the Notitia ſeem to be well con- 
trived and ſituated for the defence of the limits, paſſes, and coaſts, as well 
againſt the Caledonian inroads as any deſcent of the Saxons. 


CT AT IF-5 K.IV. 


An Eſſay on the Chorography of Britain, by 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna. 


Containing I. Some account of the author and his work. II. The 
Latin text of this writer. III. Remarks upon many of the 
places mentioned by him, and more particularly of ſuch as 


ſeem to be the ſame with the lations per lineam valli in the 
Notitia. 


I. THE author of this work, and the time in which it was compoſed, 


are both very doubtful. Mr. Salmon has a peculiar conjecture, which 

I ſhall tranſcribe. “ Gallio of Ravenna having been the laſt Ro- 

** man here with a command, it ſcems probable, that the chorography of 
« Britain, handed down to us by a monk, is the work of that general, and 
that the preface belongs to the monk. Gallio would doubtleſs inform 
« himſelf of the ſtate of the country, and had a rationary and maps by him. 
« The names are corrupted and barbarous. And if we conſider the con- 
« fuſion in which Britain had been, the inroads and devaſtations of the 
© Pitts, who razed Roman towns ſo as to carry off a part of their name, 
« we need not wonder at the change. This by the name of Ravennas is 
thought to have been compiled for the uſe of the eaſtern empire, becauſe 
« of the Greek copy it is manifeſtly taken from. Gallio might be the 
compiler of it for that purpoſe, or ſome body under him. It may have its 
name from Ga/l;o's being called of Ravenna, or it may have been found 
c there 

It. curioſ. p. 50, FI. ; d See the obſervations on Derbyſhire. 
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Prima pars 
Britanmiae. 


qua Britannia plurimas fuiſſe legimus * civitates, et caſtra, ex 
deſignare volumus, id eſt, 


NEMETOTACIO, | 
TAMARIS. Tamerton. 
DVROCORONAVIS. 

P1LAIS. 

VERNALIS. 

ARDVA. 

RAVENNATONE. 

DEvIONISS0O. 


STATIO DEVENTIA. Stadio deventiaſtena V. 
STENE. 


DVRIARNO. Dorcheſter. 
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« there by a monk of that place, or ſome body elſe. It is plain the monk 


« had no intention to gain a name by it for himſelf, for he has not put his 
« own to it.“ 


DR. STUKELET ſuppoſes Ravennas may really have been this author's name 
taken from the place Ravenna, to which he belonged. But he is commonly 


tiled the anonymous Ravennas, this word being thought to import the vac: 
of his nativity or reſidence. 


THE time in which this author wrote is as uncertain, as the author himſelf 


His introduction to his chorography of Great Britain may poſſibly give ſome 
light with reſpc& to the antiquity, or novelty of it. 


II. I SHALL therefore procced to give the original of that part of the 
work, from the edition of Dr. Gale, as I did before in Antonine's Itinerary. 


AxNonYMI RAVENNATIS 
BRITANNIAE CHOROGRAPHIA, 


N oceano verò occidentali eſt inſula, quae dicitur Britannia, ubi * olim 
gens Saxonum, veniens ab antiqua Saxonia cum principe ſuo, nomine 
Anſchis, in ed habitare videtur. Quamvis inſulam, ut diximus, quidam Go. 
thorum philoſophi * quaſi* Micoſmi appellaverunt. Nam nos tam magnam in- 


ſulam, neque in ſupra ſcripto mari magno, neque in praefato oceano dilatiſſimo, 


neque in quo praediximus finu ocean, legendam nullo modo reperimus. In 
aliquantas 


GIANO. 
FLTABO. 


Giano eltabo. Vat. 
Nemetotatio. Vat. 
Purocoronavis. V. 


Vernilis. V. 


VXELIS. Leſtwithiel. 


the title page, where the learned editor has 


VERTEVIA. 
MELARNONI ſeu 
MEL AMONI. 


Melamoni. Vat. 
SCADUM 


* The value of this edition we may learn from the known candour of that gentleman, that Iperſuade 


re- my ſelf I need make no zy for it. 
Fed theſe words: Cum autographo Regis G 3 4 3 apology fi 


MP. et codice Vaticano collata; adjiciuntur con- 
jecturae plurimae, cum nominibus locorum An- 


Pere quotquot tis affignari potuerint. I have Qui. MC R. G. 


Vat. 
© Anſehis modo habitare. Vat. 
4 Graecorum Philoſophi quaſi Miroſmi. Vat. 


therefore publiſhed it in the ſame manner, as it * Microcoſmum, vel Imicoſmon pro Himicoſ- 
ſtands in that edition; and if afterwards in my 

remarks upon particular 1696. 
With reſpect to ſome f the Engliſh names, ſuch is 


mon. Vid. praefationem Gronoviiin . Lugd. 


laces I differ in my opinion, 
s Civitates ex quibus. Vat. 


_ 
_—_— 


TERMONIN. 
MoSTEVIA. 


MILIDVNVM. 
APAVNARIS. 
ALONGIVM. 


MoRIDVNO. 
ALAVNA SYLVA, 
OMIRE. 
TEDERTIS. 
LoNDINIS. 


CANCA. 
DoLOCINDO. 
CLAVINIO. 
MoRIONIO. 
BoLVELAVNIO. 
ALAVNA. 
COLONEAS. 
ARA&NVSs. 
ANICETIS. 
MoIEZ0. 


IBERNIO. 
BINDOGLADIA: 
NovIOMAGN®O. 
ONNa. 


ARMIS. 
 ARDAONEON. 
RAVIMAGO. 
REGENTIVM. 


LEVCOMAGO. 
CIMETZONE. 
PvNCTVOBICE. 


IveANIA. 
METAMBALA. 
ALBINVNNO. 


Isca AVGVSTA; 
BANN1o. 
BRENNA. . 
ALABVM. 
Cicvrio. 


Y Iterum. Vat. 


VENTA VELOARVxI. 


— 


Exeter. 


Seaton, 


Winborn: 


Wincheſter. 
Sylcheſter. 


Woodcote, in Surrey. 


Logher. 


Cowbridge. 
Cacr Gwent. 


Caer Leon. 
Abergavenny. 
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SCADVM NAMoR vx. 


Scadoniorum. Ms. R. G. 
pro Iſca Dumnoniorum. 
Scadumnamorum. V. 


Meſtevia. Mis. R. G. po- 
teſt in Vatic. legi Me- 
ſcenia. 


Apuanaris. Ms. R. G. 
Aloungium. Mſs. R. G. 
Alovergium. V. 


Item juxta ſupraſcriptam civitatem Scadoniorum eſt civitas, quae dicitur, 


Omire tedertis. 


Landinis. M(s. R. G. 
Lindinis V. 


Dolotindo. Ms. R. G. 
Clauimo V. 


Aramis V. 


Meiezo. Mſs. R. G. 
Melego. V. 


Ventavelgarum V. 


Pro Noviomago Regen- 
tium. Navimagore 
gentium V. 


Leucu magna V. 
Cunet gone V. 
Pontuobice. 
Ventas luxum. V. 


Albinummo.V. forte Caer 
Nonou. Vid. Monaſt. 
Ang. vol. 111. p. 209. 4. 


Pro Gobannio. 


Breubege, vel Brynabege. Bremia. V. 


MAGNI1S 


3 Scadonionum. Vat. 
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Secunda pars 
Britanniae. 
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MAGNIS. 
BRANOGENIVM. 
EPOCESSA. 
YPOCESSA. 
MACATONION. 
GLEBON COLONIA. 
ARGISTILLVM. 


VERTIS. 

SALINIS. 

CoRINIVM DoBVNORVM. 

CALEBA ATREBATVM. 

ANDERESIO. 

M1Ba. 

MvTVANTONIS. 

LEMANIS. 

DvBRISs. 

DvRoVERNo CANTIA- 
CORVM. 

RvTVPIs. 

DVROBRABIS. 

LoNDINI. 

T AMESE. 

BRINAVIS. 

ALAVNA. 


VIRIcONION. CORNO- 


NINORVM. 
LAVOBRINTA. 
MEDIOMANYM. 
SEGVNTIO. 
CANVBIO. 
MEDIOLANO, 
SANDON10. 
DEva VICTRIX. 
VERATINO. 
LvTVDARVM. 


DERBENTIONE. 
SALINIS. 
CONDATE. 
RATECORION. 
ELTANORI. 


 LECTOCETO. 


Iacio. 

DyLMA. 7 
VIROLANIVM. 
LonDINIVM AVGVSTA. 
CAESAROMAGVM. 


CAMVLODVLO COLONIA- 


DvRcCINATE. 
DvRoOvIGvTo. 
DVROBRISIN. 
VENTA CENOMYM. 


LindyM CoLONIA. 


Old Radnor. 
Worceſter. 


Kencheſter. 
Glouceſter. 
Arwyſtli. 


Cirenceſter. 
Henley. 
Amberley. 
Midhurſt. 


Lyme. 
Dover. 
Canterbury. 


Stoner. 

Rocheſter. 

London. 

Kingſton pon Thames. 


Aulceſter. 
Wroxceter. 


Mainturog. 
Cacrnarvon. 
Conwey. 
Meivod. 


Weſtcheſter, 


Little Cheſter year Derby. 
Nantwich. 
Congleton. 

Leiceſter. 


Litchfield. 
Dunſtable. 


Verulam. 
London. 
Writtle, vel Witham. 
Saffron Walden. 


- 


Caſter. 


Lincoln. 


Pro Ariconium. 

Glebon, Colonia V. Vid. 
Monalt. Ang. v. II. p. 
47. et Add. in Camde. 
num, Lond. 169 5. 
P. 653. 


Salmis. V. 
Cironium. V. 
Caleba, Arbati. V. 
Andereliomiba. V. 


Pro Mida. 
Mantuantonis. V. 


Duroaverno, 
rum. V. 


Cantiaco- 
Landlini. 


UrioconiumCornaviorum. 
Cornoviorum. V. 


Conovio. 
Mediolana V. 
Saudonio. V. 
Devavictris. V. 


L um. Miſs. R. G. 


LCuutudaron. V. 
Salmis. Vat. 


Ratae Coritanorum. 
Elta vori. V. 
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Lecto, Ceto. V. 43 
Statio Dulma. Faciodul- 3 
2A. 11 A 
Londinium Auguſti. V. I 
Caeſaromago. V. | A 
Camuloduno. Manulodulo AY 
Colonia æ. I 
Venta Icenorum. Venta- IF 
cenomum. V. 43 
BANOVALLVM. 4 
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NAVIONE- - 
ACIS. 


ARNEMEZA- 
ZERDOTALIA. 
MANTIO. 
ALVNNAs 
CAMVLODVNO. 
CALVNIO. 
GALLVNIO. 
MoDIBOGDO- 
CANTIVMETI. 
VLIOCENON. 
GABROCENTIO. 
ALAVNA. 
BRIBRA. 
Malo. 
OLERICA. 
DERVENTIONE. 


RAVONIA. 


BRESNETENATI VETERA- 


NORVM. 
. PAMPOCALIA. 


LAGENTIVM. 
VALTERIS. 
BEREDA. 
LvGVBALVM. 


MAGNIS. 
BABAGLANDA. 


VINDOLANDE. 
LINEOIVGLA. 
VINONIA. 
LAVARIS. 
CATARACTONION. 
EBVRACVM. 
DECVARIA. 
DEvoviclIa. 


D1x10. 
COGANGES. 
CoORIE. 


LAPOCARIVM. 


Chorography of Britain. 


» 


Benwall. 


Aidon Caſtle. 


Allenton, or Whetley. 
Almonbury. | 
Coln. 

Whaley. 


Gatcſhead. 


Forte Pap Caſtle non pro- 
cul a fluvioDerwent in 
Cumbria. 

Ravonglaſle. 

Overburrow. 


Burgh Caſtle. 
Perith. 
Old Carliſle. 


Boulneſſe. 
Ambleſide. 


Dolande. 


Bincheſter. 
Bowes. 
Cattarick. 
York. 
Aldby. 
Wighton. 


Cayngham. 
Patrington. 


Bannovallum. Bannova- 
lum. V. 


Vid. inſcript. Camd. p. 
666. 


Manſio. Mautio. V. 


Caluvio. V. 

Colanea. 
Galluvis. V. 
Medibogdo. V. 
Cantaventi. 


Gabroſento. 


Blerica. Mſs. R. G. 


. 


Bremetonaca forte Anto- 
nini. Breſnetenact. V. 

An Pampocalia Lagen- 
trum 2 

Laguentium. V. 

Verteris. 

Voreda. 

Luguvallium. Laguba- 
bami. V. 

Pro magnis Caſtris. 

Pro Amboglaund. Gaba- 
glanda. V. 


Vinovia. V. 
Lavatris. 
Catabactonion. V. 


Petuaria. 

Delgovicia. Devovitia. 
V. LES 

Dixio lugunduno. V. 

Ceganges. V. 


Curia, aliter Praetori- 


UM. 


Iterum 2 civitates ipſd in Britannia, quae recto tramite de und parte 
eft 


in alia, 1 


SERDVNO. 
CONDERCO. 


id eſt, 


de oceano in oceano, et Siſtuntiaci dividunt in tertid portione 
ipſam Britanniam ; 


Condecor. V. 


VINDOVALA. 
* Forte legendum eſt, de oceano in oceanum et ad Itunan. Eden fl. juxta Carleolum. 
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VINDOVALA. Wincheſter. 
ONNo. Scavenſhalc. 
CEkLVNNo. Colerton. 
PROCOLITI. 

VoLVRTION. 

AESICA. Netherby ad Aeſicam fl. 
BANNA. 

VxXELVDIANO. Hexham. 
AVALARIA. Walwick. 
Maia. 

FANOCEDI. 

BROCARA. Brougham. 
CROVCINGO. Crosby. 
STODOION. 
SINETRIADVM. 

CLIDVM. Glaſgow. 
CARBANTIVM. Caer Lavarock. 
T ADORITON. 

MAPORITON. 

ALITACENON. Elgin. 

LoxaA. Innerlochy. 
LOCATRENE. 

CANIBROIANA. 

SMETRI. 

VXELA. 

LvcoTION. Whitern. 
Corpa. On Lough Cure. 
CAMVLOSESSA Cammion. 
PRAESIDIVM. 

BRICOMONo. Bargeny. 
ABISSON. 

EBIO. 

CORIOTIOTAR. 

CELERION. Calendar Caſtle. 
ITVCoDON. | 
MAREMAGO. 

DVABLISIS. Duplin. 
VENvs10. Banſey. 
TRIMVNTIVM. Atturith. 
EBVROCASSVM, 

BREMENIVM. Brampton. 
COCVNEDA. Coquet. 
ALAVNA. Alnewick. 
OLEICLAVIS, Ogle Caſtle. 
EIVDENSCA, 

RVMABO. Drumbugh Caſtle, 


Hunno. Notit. Imp. 
Celumno. V. 
Procolitia. 
Velurtion. V. 
Eſica. V. 


Axeloduno. Uxelludian, 
V. . 


Avalana. MK. R. G. in 
* Galland Avalang. 


Fanocodi. MK. R. G. Fa 
nococidi. V. 


Brocavum Antonio. 


Clindum. V. 
Carbantorigum. Ptolem. 


Alithacenon. V. 


Locatreve. V. 
Cambroianna. V. 


Ptolem. Leucopibia. Can 
dida Caſa. v. Camd. p. 
692. Lucocion. V. 


An Camulon ſextae le- 
gionis] praęſidium. 
Ptolemaco RKerigoniun, 

et Berigonium. 


Fort? pro Curia Otade 
Norum. 
Celovion. V. 


Maromago. V. 
Duabſiſſis. V. 
Banatia forte Ptolemaci. 

Triminitium. V. | 


Coqueda. Cocenneda. V. 
Oleacla vis. V. 


Poreſt in Vatic. legi Evi 
denſta. 


Iterum 


= 
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Iterum ſunt civitates ® in iþſa Britannia ” Cretrò tramite, una alteri con- 
nexa, ubiet ipſa Britannia] plus anguſtiſſima de oceano in oceans eſſe dignoſei- 


tur, id eft, 


VELVNIA. 
VOLITANIO. 
PExA. 
BEGESSE. 
COLANICA. 


MEDp10. 
NEMETVM. 
SYBDOBIADON. 
LITANA. 
CIBRA. 
CREDIGONE. 


IANO. 
MAVLION. 
DEMEROSESA, 
CINDOCELLVM. 
CERMO. 
VEROMO. 


MATOVION. 
VGRVLENTVM. 
RANATONIVM, 
IBERRAN. 
PRAEMATIS. 
TVESSIS. 
LEDONE. 
LITINOMAGO. 
DEvoNI. 
MEMANTVRYM, 
DECHA. - 
BoGRANDIVM, 
VGVESTE. 
LEVIODANVM. 
PoRREO CLASSIS. 
LEVIOXANA. 
CERMIVM. 
VICTORIAE. 
MARCOTAXON, 
TAGEA. 
VoRaAN, 


Sunt autem in 
volumus) id eſt, 


Maro. 


Panovivs. 
Minox. 


Coldingham, vel Colce- Colania forte Ptolemaco. 
ſer. Coldana Bedae. 
* Medionemetum. Mſs. R. 
| G. et V. 


Iterum eſt civitas quae dicitur. 


Lano. V. 
Dumfries. 
Cerma. V. 
Poteſt etiam in Vat. legi 
eronio. 
Navatonium. V. 
| Pi s. V. 
— mnatis. V 
Dunbar in Lothian. Lodone. Mis. R. G. et V. 
Linlithquo. 
Levingſton. Leviodunum. 
Forfar aut Barry. 
Lenox. | Levioxava. V. 
Baquhiddor, aut Wicton. 
Menteith. Taichia. 
an Caer Voran? 


ipſa Britannia diverſa loca (ex quibus aliquanta nominari 


Poſt Maponi habet Mixa, 
Vat. | 
Panonins V. 
TABA. 


* In ipsà Britannia recto tramite una alterius con- Ita legit MG. R. G. 
nexae, ubi et ipſa Britannia plus anguſt. Vat. © MG. R. G. et Vat. 
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TABA. 
MANAVI. 
SEGLOES. 
DAVNONI. 


Currunt autem per ipſam Britanniam plurima fiumina, ex quibus aliquanta ng. 


minare volumus, id eſt, 


FRAXVLA. 
AXIVM. 
MAINA. 
SARA. 


TAMARIS. 
NAVRVYM. 
ABONA. 
IscA. 


T AMION. 
AVENTIO. 
LEVCA. 
IvcTIvs. 
LEVGOSENA. 
COANTIA. 
DoRVATIVM, 


ANTRYM. 


TINOA. 
LIAR. 
LENDA. 
VIVIDIN. 
DynoLANI. 
ALAVNA. 


COGVVENSVRON. 
DvRBIS. 
LEMANA, 


RovIa. 
RACTOMESSA. 
SENVA. 
CIXIA. 
VELOX. 


Finitur autem ipſa Britannia, a facie orientis, * habens inſulam * Thyle, 
vel mnſulam © Dorcadas; a facie occidentis, ex parte provinciae Galliam, et 
promontorium Pyrenaei; a facie ſeptentrionalis, inſulam Scotiam a facie 


meridional Germaniam antiquam. 


* Habet. V. 
» Thile. V. 
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Aſhbourn. 
Axe. 
Mintern. 
Severn. 


Tamar. 
Nader in Wiltonia. 


Avon inter Belgas. 


Ex. 
Tavy. 


Aun. 
Low. 


Kentſey. 
Dart vel Darent. 


Arm, 


Teing. 
Liver. 


Fawey. Foath. Britan. 


Lenham River. 
Soar. a 
Dour ad Dubras 


Rother. 
Racon. 


© Orcades. 
4 Septentrionali. 


Dannom. V. 


Tinea. V. 


Forte Tava 


ae Ko 
Ptolem. uariun 


Fraxula. M. V. 


Maia. | 
Savra. v. Lhydii Archac- 
ol. p. 22. c. 3. Sarng. 
Ve ys 


v. Lhydii. Arch. Bri. 
F. 
Taimon. V. 


Dorvantium. Mis. R. G. 
A wy 
Poſt Dorvantium codex 
Vatic. inſerit. Anava, 
Badora, Novitia, A- 


dron, Certiſnaſſa, In- 
traum. N 


Durolam. V. 
Fluvins forte qui ad no- 
vum Portum; (Newha- 
ven) in oceanum exo- 
neratur. | 
Coguvenſuron. V. 
Durbiſlemana. V. 
Fluvius infra oppidum 
In ²˙ 108; 
Novia. vw. 
Rartomeſſa. V. 


An hinc Cimenſbore 2 
Cunia Velox. V. 
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Chap. IV. Chorography of Britain. 


1 SHALL not ſtay to criticize on the ſeveral. barbarous words and expreſ- 
ſons in the introduction, nor to enquire who Anſchis was. I would only 
leave it to the reader to conſider, whether the whole paſſage, and particularly 
olim gens Saxonum in ea habitare videtur, does not ſtrongly imply, that not 
only our author himſelf, but even thoſe he conſulted and borrowed from, 
muſt have been conſiderably later than the Saxon invalions. And indeed I did 
not intend at firſt to have concerned my ſelf with this geographer. The au- 
thor and time in which the book was written are both fo uncertain, I could 
not but look on. the authority of this performance as very doubtful ; but 
ſomewhat has lately happened, that may perhaps conciliate ſome farther re- 
gard tO this unknown author, and his work, which is what follows. 


A cuR1ovsS piece of antiquity (generally ſuppoſed to be an antique cup) 
was diſcovered in Miltſbire, and is now in my Lord Hertford's poſleſſion 
and with his Lordſhip's permiſſion a draught of it is inſerted in my collection. 
Around the brim of this vaſe are written the names of ſome of the ſtations 
per lineam valli; and moſt of theſe names are pretty near the ſame with 
what they are in Ravennas, though different from what they are in the No- 
titia. Banna is exactly the ſame in both, which in the Notitia, as I have 
ſewn, is named Petriana. Now if we ſuppoſe Petriana to be right, and 
Banna to be only a corruption of it, it is ſtrange that two, who can by no 
means be ſuppoſed to have borrowed from one another, ſhould to a letter 
hit on the ſame corrupt way of writing this name, to different from the true 
orthography. But if we look on Banna to be another name of the fame place 
more antient than Petriana, this would argue very ſtrongly that Ravennas 
had got ſome of his names from authors older than the Notitia, though we 
perhaps are not able to tell who they were. This latter ſuppoſition may be 


thought perhaps to be farther ſtrengthened by the omiſſion of Congavata, 


both in Ravennas and in the aforeſaid inſcription ; for Congavata in the No- 
titia is placed between Aballaba and Axelodunum, both which latter arc ex- 
preſſed in the inſcription. If then Congavata was a garriton at the time 
when this cup was made, it is hard to account for its being omitted in the 
inſcription : but if it was not built or garriſoned till Luguvallium was aban- 
doned (as I have hinted before) then this vaſe might be prior to the erecting 
the ſtation of Congavata; which therefore could not be mentioned in the 
inſcription. - Perhaps Congavata might be abandoned, and Luguvallium re- 
main as a town, though not garriſoned. Since then Luguvallium is named 
by Ravennas, and not Congavatra ; this ſeems again to favour the opinion, 
that the names of theſe places in him were taken from authors more antient 
than the Notitia. And yet it is certain, I think, that he has taken the names 
of many places from the Notitia, or from other writers, who copied them 
from it: and if it was poſſible to ſtrip the names in Ravennas of all their 
diſguiſe, and then to have them carefully compared with Prolemy, the Itine- 
rary, and the Notitia; 1 believe few would remain in the one, but what ap- 
pear in the others. CN” oe 


III. Bur as this appears to me wholly impracticable, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with making ſome ſhort remarks upon ſuch places, as ſeem capable of being 
determined with ſome degree at leaſt of probability; and more eſpecially the 
— per lineam valli, as they ſtand in this author, with which 1 ſhall 


THE main body of theſe ſtations being mentioned together, our author, 

I think, muſt have intended to ſet down this ſeries in their proper order. 
The title prefixed to theſe ſtations, and the reſt that follow after, is in theſe 
words: Iterum ſunt civitates ipſa in Britannia, quae recto tramite de una 
parte in alia, id eſt de oceano in oceans, et Siſtuntiaci dividunt in tertia 
„ | .  portzone 
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Port ione ipſam Britanniam. This paſſage is in the uſual bar barousſtile of the 
author, and who or what he intends by the Siſtuntiaci may be hard to de. 
termine. Dr. Gale conjectures, that for ef Siſtuntiaci may be read er ag Irn. 
nam. Ptolemy ſays, that the Brigantes reach from ſea to ſea. However, | 
think, we may ſafely conclude from this paflage, that the author looked on 
theſe civitates as the boundaty, or part of the boundary, of the third Part of 
Britain; and that they lay ctoſs the 2/#/mus, reaching from fea to ſea, And 
believe all the places that are mentioned after what our author ſuppoſed to be 
on this t hmus (between Tine and Solway frith) are ſituated on the north {ide 
of the Roman wall, which paſſes through Cumberland and Northumberland. | 
obſerve that the names of theſe places are generally put in the ablatzve, which 
looks as if they were taken directly from the Notitia ; for what other reaſon 
the Ravennas ſhould have to put them in that caſe I know not. 


AFTER the introduction we have immediately theſe names in the follow. 
ing order. 


Names in Ravennas. Names in the Notitia. Engliſb names, 
Serduno Segedununi 398 8 caſt end of 
Pons Aelit Newcaſtle. 
Conderco Condercum Benwall. 
Vindovala Vindobala Rutcheſter. 
Onno Hunnum Halton cheſters. 
Celunno Cilurnum Wallwick cheſters. 
Procoliti Procolitia Carrawbrugh. 
Volurtion Borcovicus Houſe ſteeds. 
Vindolana Little-cheſters. 
Aeſica Aeſica Great=cheſters. 
| Magna Carrvoran. 
Amboglanna Burdoſwald. 
Banna Petriana Cambeck fort. 
Uxeludiano Aballaba Watch-croſs. 
Arvalaria. Theſe two Congavata Stanwicks. 
laſt come next, but Axelodunum Brugh. 
are miſplaced; and Gabroſentum Dumbrug h. 
ſome others had been Tunnocelum Boulneſs. 


mentioned before, as 


I ſhall ſhew preſently. 


HERE it is plain that Ravennas's ſeries runs parallel for a good ſpace to 
that in the Notitia. Pons Aeliz is omitted by him; perhaps it was not 
then in being, or the name might deceive him into an opinion that it was 
only a bridge, not a ſtation or town. Other inſtances I believe may be pro- 
duced of ſome ſuch omiſſions, and perhaps for the like reaſon too; for I do 
not find Pontibus, nor Ad pontem, with ſome others in our Ravennas. 


Wx have among this ſet one inſtance of a ſtrange corruption in one of 
the names, Yolurtion, or Velurtion, for Borcovicus *; for I think it plain from 
the ſeries, that this barbarous word muſt be intended for the name of the 
ſame place, which the Notitia calls Borcovicus. And if this be not the ſame 
with the other, Borcovicus is no where mentioned (as far as I can diſcern) 
by this author, which I do not look on as probable. 4 


AFTER 


ſome letters might become BOAOTPTION or 
Volurtion. | 


* The Greek name has probably been BOP- 
KOTIKON, which by the tranſpoſition and change 
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ArrER Aeſica come Magna and Amboglanna, according to the Notiria ; 
but theſe two are omitted by Ravennas in this his principal ſet of theſe ſta- 
tions; as is alſo Vindolana, which ſtands in the Notitia between Borcovicus 
and Aeſica*. Yet we have theſe three mentioned all together a little before 


by our geographer. 


UXELUDIANO is fet before Avalaria by Ravennas, though Axelodunun 
comes after Aballaba in the ſeries of the Notitia. This is Uxelodunum, or 
as Mr. Gale conjectures Uxelodumo on the cup; in the Notitiait is Axeloduno. 
The firſt ſyllable is the ſame both in Ravennas and on the cup; and in Gaui 
there is a place named Uxelodunum, which poſſibly may be the true reading. 
The latter part of the name is corrupted much more by this author. 


I SHALL proceed to the names of ſome other places mentioned a little 
before theſe ſtations in the Ravennas, and that in the ſame order in which 
he has ranged them. 


VALTERIS, Bereda, Lugubalum, Magnis, Babaglanda, Vindolande, 
Lineojugla, Vinonia, Lavaris. 


I THINK it evident that this author has intended to obſerve ſome order 
in the diſpoſition of his names of the ſeveral places; and that cither by pur- 
ſuing a line of ſtations or towns, or elſe by ſctting all theſe together, which 
he found together in his authors, or which he imagined lay about the ſame 
part and near each other. This may poſſibly have been the occaſion of ſet- 
ting Magna, Amboglanna, and Vindolana (as they are called in the Notitia) 
among the places mentioned here. | 


NoNnE of the other names, which I have here tranſcribed, differ much 
from what they are in the Notitia, or in the Itinerary, except Lineojugla ; 
and I know not how to conjecture what that ſhould be. One would {carce 
think it could be miſtaken for linea valli, or that the author ſhould imagine 
that to be the name of a place; though I am much miſtaken, if he has nor 
ſometimes given us the names of people and rivers for the names of ſtations 
and towns. LZineojugla is here ſet juſt before Vinonia, as Vindomora is be- 
fore Vinovium in the Itinerary. But what teſemblance is there between Hin- 
domora and Lineojug/ag Nor can I ſee in the Notitia any name of a place 
that could be ſuppoſed to be any thing near the reſt of thoſe places. I think 
Olenacum, Maglo or Maglone and Longovico (which ſeems not to be men- 
tioned any where elſe) come the neareſt of any to it in ſound. 


THE other two ſtations wanting to bring the ſet of Ravennas to the (cries 
in the Notitia, muſt be fetched yet higher; namely, Gabrocentio and Fulio- 
cenon, correſpondent to Gabroſentum and Tunnocelum in the Notitia. I think 
Juliocenùn is oddly enough confounded for Tunnocelum. However the J at 
the beginhing may tender it ſomewhat more probable, that the ttue original 
name has been Itanocelum; that is, Itunae promontorium, of which I have 
ſpoken more fully before. 


2 ISnAL L here again tranſcribe from Ravennas the names that go before, 
and follow after theſe two, and in the ſame order in which he has ſet them. 


 ManTro, Alunna, Camuloduno, Calunio, Gallunio, Modibogdo, Can- 
tiumeti, Fuliocenon, Gabrocentio, Alauna, Bribra, Maio, Olerica, Derven- 
tione, Ravoma, Breſnetenati veteranorum, Pampocalia, Lagentium: 


© Vindolana, * and Aballaba, not being be omitted in this trier. 
placed directly upon the wall, might for that — | hn Cre 
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I nave continued theſe names till they join thoſe I tranſcribed before 
It is hard to determine what places are intended by ſome of theſe 


a na 
they are ſo much diiguiſed ; but I ſhall briefly offer my conjectures about - 
of them. 


ManrT1o, Manſio, or Mautio, I think muſt be deſigned for Manncium 
(Mancheſter) as it is in the ſecond iter of the Itinerary. 


ALUNNA is perhaps the ſame with Alone in the tenth iter, mentioned 


alſo in the Notitia; which I have ſhewn to be I hitley-caſtle, in the ſouth- 


' welt corner of Northumberland. 


CAMULODUNO both here and in Ptolemy muſt be the ſame with Cambs. 
dunum in the ſecond iter of the Itinerary, which I have largely diſcourſed 
of in another place, and ſhewn to be the ſtation near Gretland in Torkſhire, 


For Calunio and Gallunio, we have (beſide Olicana) Calatum and Iſurium 
in Ptolemy. Calatum is called Galacum in the Itinerary. Iſurium is well 
known and certain; and yet if Gallunio be not deſigned for it, I remember 


it no where in Ravennas. Ptolemys Colania is in Scotland; and therefore, 


I think, ncither of theſe two can be intended for it. 


MoD1B0GDO has alſo, I believe, been taken from Prolemy, and I ſuppoſe 
it may be the ſame with his Nigodunum, which has been by ſome learned 
antiquaries taken for Rzbcheſter in Lancaſbire, the ſame which is thought to 


be called Coccium in the Itinerary. I have rather choſe to place it at Mar- 
rington. | 


CANTIUMETI or Cantaventi (which I take for a different reading) muſt, 
I think, be deſigned for G/anoventa in the Itinerary, or Glanibanta in the 
Notitia, which I ſuppoſe. to be Lancheſter in the county of Durham. 


OUR author ſeems here again to enter on the Notitia, from whence the 
two following ſtations Juliocenon and Gabrocentio are undoubtedly taken, to 
which I have ſpoken before. I look on it as certain, that according to our 


author, none of theſe were to the north of the wall, which favours my 
opinion about G/anoventa. 


AL AUNA I take for Gallana or Galana in the Itinerary; and imagine it 
may fayour my conjecture about reading Galauna, and fixing its ſituation at 
Old-town on Alon water in the county of Northumberland. 


BRIBRA © and Maio, I ſuſpect (though it is but a very doubtful ſuſpicion) 
to be Braboniacum and Maglo, or clic Magi or Magae in the Notitia, where 
theſe ſtand together, and in the ſame order as the others do in Ravennas. 
And when we are ſure that our author has got among a ſet of ſtations or 
towns either in Prolemy, the Itinerary, or the Notitza; I believe the belt 
way is to trace him out there as long, and as far as we can. 


OLERICA ſcems likeſt Olicana in Ptolemy, Ilkley in Torkſbire 3 and Der- 
ventione is the ſame name as in the Notztza. | ; 


Ir we ſuppoſe that our author ſtill purſues the Notitia, I ſee nothing for 
Rawvonia and Breſnetenati veteranorum, but Olenacum and Bremetenracum. 
But if we ſuppoſe him here to have quitted the Notitia, and entered on the 


; Itinerary, 
Vedra is the river Tine in Ptolemy; but Vedrae, or the Roman ſtation near South Shields: 
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Ttinerar) 3 then I think Ravonia muſt be Brovonacae, and the other Breme- 
tonarae. 


AFTER this our author certainly falls in with the Itinerary, and ſome of 
his names are ſufficiently diſtin& and diſcernible ; but others of them ſtrangely 
perplexed. Pampocalia and Lagentium I take to be the ſame with Calcaria 
and Lagecium in the 1tinerary, that is, Tadcaſter and Caſtleford near Ponte- 
fralt in Torkſbire. 


1 HAVE now finiſhed what I had to ſay with relation to thoſe ſtations 
that are ſtrictly on the line of the wall; the other five, which I ſuppoſe to 
form a ſecondary regular ſeries, muſt, I ſhould think, be all of them ſome- 
where in Ravennas. I have already offered my opinion concerning the 
three firſt of them. Olenacum and Viroſidum yet remain to be a little en- 
quired into. Ravennas, after the ſet I have already tranſcribed from him, 
which ends with Lavaris, goes on thus: 


C ATARACTONION, Eburacum, Decuaria, Devovicia, Dixio, Coganges, 
Corie, Lapocarium. 


Tas two firſt of theſe are eaſily known; and Decuaria, no doubt, is 
Ptolemy's Petuaria, as Devovicia muſt be the Delgovitia in the Itinerary 
all which I have conſidered, and enquired into on another occaſion. 


D1x10 and Coganges muſt certainly be Dictis and Concangium in the 
Notitia ; and as I believe theſe ſtations were not very far from Y7ro/idum 
and Olenacum, ſo one would chuſe to look for them here. 


CoRIE, I can ſcarcely think to be the Coria of Ptolemy, for that is north 
from the wall; and I cannot find that Ravennas has yet mentioned any one 
place that is ſo: and he afterwards, among the northern places, has Cortotio- 
tar, which is ſuppoſed to be Prolemy's Coria. What then if we ſuppoſe it 
deſigned for Corſtopitum in the Itinerary, or Morbium in the Notitia, which 
1 find no where elſe in this writer ? 


UnLEss Lapocarium can paſs for Olenacum, there is no appearance of it 
here. I am therefore much inclined to think, that Lapocarium is either Pro- 
lemys Epiacum, or Olenacum in the Notitia. Or perhaps the author in this 
(as I believe in ſome other caſes) ſuppoſed theſe to be the names of one and 
the ſame place, and ſo made this one name ſerve for them both. 


As for Viroſidum, I am of opinion that we ſhall find this juſt after the 
main body of the ſtations per lineam valli, as they ſtand in Ravennas, and 
which I have already cribed ; for after Avalaria follow immediately, 


M414, Fanocedi, Brocara. 


BROCARA is certainly the ſame with Brocavum in the Itinerary, Brougham 
near Penreth in Cumberland. And Fanoced;, I believe, muſt be the Viroſi- 
dum in the Notitia. Maia then is probably deſigned for the name of ſome 
neighbouring ſtation; and I can think of none but Voreda, or rather Arbeia, 
which we have mentioned in the Notitia, and which I have ſettled at Mo- 


resby in Cumberland. If I am right in my conjecture, the modern name par- 
takes a good deal of the two names put together. I obſerve, that according 


to one reading the name in Ravennas is Fanococidi, which would afford a 
ſpecious etymology indeed to thoſe who would indulge their fancy this way; 
tor it ſounds exactly the temple of Corrs, and we have an altar found in 


Cumberland (now at Scaleby caſtle) inſcribed to this topical deity, peo cocibl. : 


6 M | As 
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As for the names of the places which follow theſe I have laſt tran 


{cri 
believe they are chiefly taken from P7olemy, and almoſt all in * 
however all on the north ſide of the wall. Some of theſe names differ A 
at all from what they are in Prolemy ; as Cords, Bremenium, V. 


Goria, Tus 
fs, Alauna: others but a little, as Clidum or Clinuum, Carbuiitiun, 2 
Trimuntium, Colanita : for Lindum, Carbantorignm, Uxelum, Trimontium 
Colania. Others again are ſomewhat more diſguiſed, but yet with attention 
one may diſcover them. Thus Devoni muſt be Prolemy's Devana in Scotland 
and Porreo, I think, muſt be for his Orrea. And if we are onee ſure whete. 


about our geographer is, it will be more eaſy to make the diſebyery. 


Bur as I have hinted already; it is a great diſadvantage that this author 
confounds the names of people, rivers, and eſtuaries, with thoſe of ſtations 
and towns, and ſometimes miſtakes one for the other. Thus Voran, I ima. 
gine, may be Ptolemy's 8 Varar, Taba his Taua acſtuarinm and 
Decha perhaps his river Diva. By the Segloes (which perhaps has a Greek 
termination) and Daunoni, no doubt are meant Prolemy's Selpovat and Damnii, 
two neighbouring people. The title or introduction prefixed to theſe two lat 
names, and the reſt that are joined with them, is in theſe words: Sunt autem 
in ipſa Britannia diverſa loca, ex quibus aliquanta nominari volumus. Per- 
haps by diverſa loca he means various people or countries. 


THis author ſometimes has the ſame town twice over, as for inſtance J. 
linae. In the former place he has it juſt before Cyrinium Dobunorum, where 
it is probably taken from Prolemy; in the other place it is ſet juſtbeforeCon- 
date, for which I know no foundation, but an opinion, the ſame with that 
of ſome late writers, who on account of the ſalt-pans at Nantwich have ima- 
gined this to be Salinae. This looks with no favourable aſpe& on our geo- 
grapher, and ſeems ſtrongly to argue his novelty. Perhaps ſome of the names 
have been taken from Bede, or ſome of our Monks. | 


HE concludes his performance with a ſtrange general deſcription of Hrituin. 
Finitur autem ipſa Britannia, a facie orientis, habens infulam Thyle, vel in- 
ſulam Dorcadas ; a facie occidentis, ex parte provinciae Galliam, et promon- 
torium Pyrenaci; a facie ſeptentrionalis, inſulam Scotiam; à fucie meridio- 
nali, Germaniam antiquam. The general meaning of this barbarous jumble 
I take to be this: That Britain is ſo bounded, as to have Thyle and the Or- 
cades on the caſt; and Gaul and the Pyrenean promontory on the weſt; 
the iſland of Scotia or Ireland on the north; and antient Germany on the 
ſouth. This account, though widely erroneous, ſeems to have been taken in 
a great mcaſure from ſome of the antient geographers; ſuch as Strabo 
and Ptolemy : but from whence he took ſome particulars, will perhaps be 
hard to determine. That he borrowed many of his names from ſome Greek 
author, is plain from thoſe to which he has neglected to give a Latin ter- 
mination, as Maporiton, and Cataractonion. And if we had met with no 
names unlatinized, but what are in Prolemy, one might have ſuppoſed he 
had taken them from him; but he has ſome ſuch names, which ate not to be 
diſcovered in Pro/emy, or any other antient author. Folurtiun is as odd an 


inſtance as any; for this is neither in Prolemy, nor the Irinerary; and in the 
Notitia (as I have already obſerved) it is called Borcovicus. 


I SHALL take notice of one thing more, that may be thought to add ſome 
farther authority to this geographer. Lincoln, which is Lindum in the Itine- 
rary and Ptolemy, is expreſſly called Lindum Colonia by our author. The 
learned Dr. Gale ſeems, exceedingly pleaſed with this * : Hor uno wvorabulo 
adjecto, quantum lucis affundit hiſtoriae antiquae ? How much light — 

| « the 
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« the addition of this one word [Colonia] afford to our antient hiſtory ?* 
The inſtance produced is a ſubſcription of an Engliſb biſhop at the council 
of Arles, in theſe words, Adelphus epiſtopus de civitate Colonia Londi, which 
according to the learned doctor is without doubt for Colonia Lindi. One 
can ſcarce think that Ravennas could confound the two names Lindum Cro- 
colana into Lindum Colonia. But it is far from impoſſible, in my opinion, 
that Lindi collina, mentioned by Bede, ſhould have given riſe to Ravennas's 
Lindum Colonia. There is no doubt but the county has taken the name 
from this town. But whether the modern name of Lincoln, and the like 
Faxon names, have riſen originally from the ſituation on a collis, or from a 
colonia Romana, continues a diſpute. 


I HAD ſome thoughts of deſcending in my enquiry to each particular place 
mentioned by this geographer ; but I found my ſelf to ſtick ſo faſt at the very 
firſt entrance, that I was diſcouraged from proceeding any farther that way: 
and therefore muſt content my ſelf with adding the Engliſb, or the Itinerary, 
or Ptolemy's names of the places, to thoſe of Ravennas, only where I think 
there is any great degree of probability in the conjecture. I have not made 
any ſearch for theſe names in Bede, or any writers later than the Roman times 
in Britain; for this would have given too wide a ſcope to my enquiry, and 
carried me beyond the bounds of Britannia Romana. What I have farther to 
add, with reſpe& to any other particular places in this geographer, I ſhall in- 
ſert juſt in the ſame order as the places ſtand in him. 


I BELIEVE I ſhould have been at aloſs to have known in what part of 
Britain he intended to begin his account, if Tamaris had been omitted in the 
firſt ſet which he gives us: but this ſeems plainly to be Prolemy's Tamare, ſi- 
tuated on the river Tamarus, which now parts Cornwall from Devonſbire. 
This ſhews that he begun at Cornwall, perhaps at the Lands-end. I have ſome 
ſuſpicion that Giano, the firſt place mentioned, may be Ptolemy's Cenio or 
Cenion; though this in Ptolemy be not a town, but a river. 


In the next ſet we have Stene, which muſt, I think, be the Spinge of the 
Itinerary. Duriarno, the next place, is ſuppoſed to be Dorcheſter, and ſo 
the Durnovaria of the Itinerary. Uxelis is no doubt Ptolemy's Uxela, which, 
I am moſt inclined to think is Exeter; and then Scadum Namorum is with- 
out queſtion deſigned for Iſca Dumnoniorum. 


THz next ſet offers not one known face which I can diſtinguiſh. 


Our geographer after this informs us, that, © near the beforementioned 
« city Scadoniorum, is the city which is called Moriduno; which name differs 
little from what it is in the Itinerary. 


Nxxr follow above a dozen names, altogether unknown to me. Jhernio 
is ſuppoſed by Dr. Stuleley to be Bere in Dorſetſbire a: however the follow- 


ing names Bindogladia and Noviomagno differ little from Vindocladia and 


Noviomagus in the Itinerary; and in Venta Velgarum, only a B is changed 
into an . «Onna, I believe, is deſigned for Vindomis, and Armis for Aquis, 
the Bath. Ardaoneon, I am inclined to think, is intended for Sorbiodunum; 
and Ravimago Regentium, or Navimago Regentium, for Ptolemy's Neomagus 
Regnorum ; or elſe Regentium may be the ſame, with Regnum in the Itinerary. 


IN 


Ibernio it ſet by Ravennas juſt before Bindo- this had not been mentioned before under the name 
Fadia, and in the x11 iter Vin ia is juſt befare . of Duriarno. 
urnovaria. I ſhould therefore have ſuſpected I-  * Perhaps the Greek word begun, in Ptolemy's 
bernio to have been the ſame with Durnovaria if #USeTa Neue may bave occaſioned this way of 
writing it. | 
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Falinae and Corinium Dobunorum are Ptolemy's names for Salndy and Cjren. 
ceſter. Caleba Atrebatum differs little from the 1rinerary name of Silchefter. 
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IN the next ſet I ſuſpect Leucomago and Cunet zone to be Leucarut and 
Cunetio in the Itinerary. Punctuobice ſhould by its place be inſtead os 
Verlucio. Venta Silurum is unvaried, and Metambala may poſſibly have been 
ſome corrupted Greek word. for Trajectus in the Itinerary. But the Itinerar 
manſions Bomium, Nidus and Abone, muſt, I doubt, be fiſhed out of 6 
two names Jupania and Albinunno, if we find them at all. And where to 
find Ptolemy's Tthalis I know not, though I ſcarce think it would be omitted 
unleſs our geographer took it to be the ſame with Iſca Dumnoniorum. 


Isc4 AUGUSTA and Bannio, the firſt two in the following claſs, are 
doubtleſs Caerleon and Abergavenny in Monmouthſhire and Bannio put for 
Gobannio in the Itinerary. Magnis is in the Itinerary, and Branogeniun in 
Prolemy. It is pretty evident that Macatonion muſt be put for Ariconium in 
the Itinerary, and Glebon colonia differs little from the true name for Glouceſter. 


And Andereſio, which follows, muſt be Anderida of the Notitia. Five of the 
following are very plain, being nearly the Iinerary names for Lime, Dover, 
Canterbury, Richborough and Rocheſter ; but Londini or Landini here can 
ſcarce be deſigned for 3 becauſe that occurs afterwards under the name 
Londinium Auguſta. | 


TAMESE one would think muſt be the river Thames. Dr. Gale conjectures 
it to be Kingſton. Alauna and Lavobrinta I know not well what to refer to; 
but a cluſter follows, moſt of which we are very ſure of. Mediomanum and 
Mediolanum 1 have ſpoken to already, the one is in Ptolemy, the other in 
the Itinerary. Utriconion Cornoninorum is manifeſtly for Uriocontum Corna- 
viorum, or Wroxeter in — Seguntio, Canubio, and Deva victrix, 
are no doubt, for Segontio, Conovio, and Deva (legio xx victrix) in the 
Itinerary. Veratino, Lutudarum or Lugudarum, look like Yerometum and 
Lactodorum in the v1 iter, and Derbentione ſpeaks for it ſelf : only as there 
is another Derventione mentioned afterwards; it looks as if there had been 
two places of that name, one near Tork, and the other in Derbyſhire, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stukeley. Salinis I have ſpoken to before. Condate is in the 
ſecond iter; and Ratecorion is juſtly thought, to be deſigned for Ratae Cori. 
tanorum or Leiceſter. Lectoceto is rightly thought, to be Wall near Litch- 
field called Etocetum in the Itinerary. Facio Dulma is ſuppoſed to be a cor- 
ruption from Magiovinium, Dunſtable. However the following names Viro- 
lanium, Londinium Auguſta, Caeſaromagum, Camulodulo colonia, are plain 
for St. Albans, London, Writtle, and Malden, as I have determined them 
in my eſſay on the Itinerary. 


DURCINATE, Duroviguto and Durobriſin, we have (I believe) inſtead of 
Duroliponte, Durocobrio, and Durobrivis, as they are called in the v and 
vI iter; and Venta Cenomum is, no doubt, the ſame with Venta Icenorum, 
or Caſter near Norwich. Lindum colonia has been fully ſpoken to already; 
and Banovallum muſt, I think, be the ſame as Bannavantum in the viIII iter, 
or Daventry. Navione, which follows, is perhaps deſigned for 1/anavatia 
in the v1 der, and ſuppoſed by our author, to be different from Bannauan- 
tum, though I have ſhown the contrary : or perhaps Navione is corrupted for 
Cauſennae, which I can find no where elſe in Ravennas. 


I HAVE little more to add concerning the following ſtations. I ſee Loxa, 
the name of one of Ptolemy's rivers, in the north of Scotland here ranged 
among the towns in Scotland. * Lucotion is conjectured to be Prolemy's Leuco- 
pibia. Coriotiotar has been diſcourſed of on another occaſion *, and has gene- 


rally been taken for Curia Otadenorum. | | 
See Book 11. p. 248. OUR 
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Chap. IV. Chorography of Britain. 


Our author after this ſeems to take notice of another ſeries of ſtations 
acroſs another iſt hmus in the narroweſt part of the iſland. For this I take to 
be the general meaning of that barbarous paſſage, with which theſe ations 
are introduced. Iterum ſunt civitates in ipſa Britannia, retro tramite, una 
alteri connexa, ubi et ipſa Britannia plus anguſtiſſima de oceano in oceano eſſe 
| dignoſertur. By this introduction I am inclined to think, that the following 
names relate to the ſtations along the line of the Roman wall in Scotland. 
But particularly to adjuſt or apply them is what I ſhall not attempt. 


AFTER he has done with theſe, he begins with another city which is 
called Jano. Iterum eſt civitas quae dicitur ano, Maulion, & c. But I 
have little to ſay to theſe, except that Ranatonium may poſſibly be deſigned 
for Prolemy's Retigonium in Scotland. 


OuRr geographer concludes with the names of ſome rivers, which (as he 
ſays) run through Britain; ſome of them are plainly the ſame with thoſe in 
Ptolemy. In Dr. Gale's edition ſome Engliſh names are annexed to moſt of 
them, Which I have given as they ſtand in him, and have nothing to add to 


them, but that Dr. Stukeley * ſuppoſes Velox, which is laſt named, to be the 
river [vel in Somer ſet ſpire. | | 


CHAPTER V. 


An E Jay on Peutingers Table, ſo far as it 
relates to Britain: 


Containing I. A brief account of the antiquity of itineraries. 
II. An enquiry into the age of Peutinger's Table. III. 755 
nature and uſe of that Table. IV. A more particular account 
of that part of it, which relates to Britain: 


By Mr. WAR p. 


I, HE cuſtom of writing itineraries appears to have been very antient, 
for Moſes has recorded the journics and manſions of the 1/#aelztes 

in their paſſage from Egypt into Canagn. That account indeed, 

as generally the moſt antient writings are found to be, is very plain and ſuc- 
cinct, containing only the names of the ſeveral ſtages, without any mention 
of the diſtances between them*. But Herodotus in deſcribing the high road, 
which went from Sardes in Lydia to Suſa the royal city of the Perſſans, has 
given us the number of manſions upon it, and their diſtances. - The road 
contained thirteen thouſand five hundred furlongs, and the manſions were in 


all one hundred and eleven; which whole ſpace divided 'by the number of. 


manſions gives near fifteen miles and a quarter for the mean diſtance between 
manſion and manſion ; for it appears by the account of the hiſtorian, that 


y | _ they 
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they were not all equally diſtant *® And Xenophon in his hiſtory of the ex- 


pedition of Cyrus the younger relates the length of his marches, with the 
names of the towns through which the army paſſed *. | 


Bor how antient the practice was of laying down ſuch itineraries in maps 
or tables, docs not appear ſo evident. Some indeed have ſuppoſed Herod. 
tus to deſign ſuch a table in the place above mentioned, when he ſais, that 
Ariſtagoras the Mileſian, in order to prevail with Cleomenes king of Sparta 
to make war upon the Perſians, ſhewed him a table of the whole world cut 
in braſs, in which he obſerved to him the ſeveral countries, that lay between 
IJ dia and Suſa; and that the king, upon asking him the length of the way 
being told it would require a march of three months, rejected the propoſal. 


But had this way been laid out in the table, as the hiſtorian preſently after. 


wards deſcribesit, the king might caſily have perceived the length of it himſelf 
without asking for information. I am therefore rather inclined to think, 
this was nothing more than a map of the ſeveral countries, without an 

delineation or meaſures of the roads; but that Ariſtagoras having told the 
king the length of the march in anſwer to his inquiry, the hiſtorian himſelf 
choſe to ſhew the truth of this, by reciting the number of manſions with 
their ſeveral diſtances. Pliny mentions ſeveral geographical writers, both 
Greeks and Romans, and among the reſt Diagnetus and Baeton, the attendants 
of Alexander the Great, whom he calls the meaſurers of bis marches *©; but 
whether they delineated thoſe marches in tables, he does not inform us. 
Aethicus ſais, that Julius Caeſar, when he was conſul, got an order of the 
ſenate for meaſuring all thoſe parts of the world, that were then ſubject to 
the Roman government; which was accordingly performed in thirty two 
years . Now it is reaſonable to ſuppole the ſeveral perſons imployed in this 
work, who were ſent into different parts, and ſpent ſo many years about it, 
took geographical draughts of the particular countries they meaſured; to 
which perhaps thoſe military tables, like that which now goes by the name 
of Peutinger's Table, might afterwards owe their original among the Romans, 
This appears to me the more probable from a paſlage in Yegetius, where 
having obſerved, that © thoſe, who have diligently ſtudied the art of war, 
«< affirm, that more dangers are wont to happen in marching an army, than 
« in an engagement,” he preſently adds: © Therefore a general ſhould uſe 
© the utmoſt care and diligence to prevent an attack in his march, or to re- 
ce pell it eaſily and without loſs. And firſt he ought to have itineraries of 
cc all the countries, where the ſeat of the war is, compleatly drawn out; 
ce that he may not only know the number of miles between diſtant places, but 
ce the nature of the ways; conſider the ſhorteſt tracts, winding roads, mountains, 
ce rivers, faithfully deſcribed : for which end prudent generals are ſaid to have 
had itineraries of the provinces, through which they were obliged to march, 
c not barely writen down, but alſo delincated ; that not reaſon only, but 
« likewiſe their ſight might direct them in the choice of their rout*.” By 
this account of Vegetius tis plain, theſe military tables had been uſed by the 
Romans long before his time; and therefore might probably be taken from 


that. 
Lib. v. @.52, etc. cula ſolere contingere, etc. Ideoque omni cura, 
> Lib. x. 5 omnique diligentia providere debet dux, ne pro- 


Itinerum ejus menſores. H. N. Lib. vl. c. 17. ficiſcens patiatur incurſum, vel facile ac ſine dam- 

Julius Caeſar biſſextilis rationis inventor, di- no repellat illatum. Primum itineraria omnium 
vinis humaniſque rebus ſingulariter inſtructus, cum regionum, in quibus bellum geritur, pleniſſime 
conſulatus ſui faſces erigeret, et ſenatuſconſulto debet habere pexſcripta; ita ut locorum intervalla 
cenſuit omnem orbem jam Romani nominis ad- non ſolum paſſuum numero, fed etiam viarum 
metiri per prudentiſſimos viros, et omni philoſo- qualitates perdiſcat; compendia, diverticula, mon- 
phiae munere decoratos, etc. Sic omnis orbis ter- tes, flumina, ad fidem defcripta conſideret: uſque 
rae intra annos Xxx11 a dimenſoribus peragratus eo ut ſolertiores duces itineraria provinciarum, in 
eſt, et de omni ejus continentia perlatum eſt ad quibus neceſſitas geritur, non tantum adnotata, 
ſenatum. Ed. Gronov. p. 705. | 0 etiam picta habuiſſe firmentur; ut non ſolum 

Qui rem militarem frutiolius didicerunt, aſſe- conſilio mentis, verum aſpectu oculorum viam 
runt plura in itineribus, quam in ipſa acie peri- ptofecturis eligerent. Lib. 11. c. 6. 
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that general ſurvey of the empire before mentioned. And tis no way un- 
likely thoſe more compendious itineraries, containing only the names of places, 
with the diſtances between them, were made afterwards from the other. Ar 
leaſt I cannot but ſuſpect, what is generally now called Antonine's Itinerary, 
was copicd from one of this ſort. The only antient one of theſe, now ex- 


tant, is Peutinger's Table. And if we compare both theſe together, we ſhall | 
find ſeveral circumſtances, which render this highly probable. Will 


II. PEUTINGERs T ABLE * has received that name from Conrade Pentinper, | 
in whoſe library it was found after his death by the noble and learned Mark 
Velſer, who ſent it to Ortelius for him to publiſh; but he dying before he MN 
could effect it, left the care of it to John Moret, by whom it was after- N 
wards printed in the year 1598*. It is ſuppoſed to have been made about . 

the time of the emperour Theodoſius the Great, and therefore has been called | 


by ſome Tabula T heodoſiana*®. The reaſons, which may ſcem to favour this Wal 


inion, are theſe: The word Francia is found in it, which does not occur | ll 
in any Latin writer before Trebellius Pollio, who lived in the reign of Con- Wl} 
antius Chlorus; and after the death of Theodoſius the barbarians overrun 1 
ſeveral of the provinces mentioned in it, which, if the table had been made g Wl | 
ſo late, would very probably have been omited. Beſides, among the ports of | tt 


the Morini we meet with Geſogiaco [Gefloriaco] quod nunc Bononia, Now the 
old name Geſſoriacum ſeems to have been changed for Bononia about the 4 
time of Conſtant ine the Great; for Eumenius in his pancgyric upon Con- "Bali 
ſtantine uſes the words, Geſſorzacenſe littus; but in another panegyric upon ml! |! 
his ſon Conſtantine, ſpeaking of the ſame place, he calls it Bononienſis oppi- 
di littus*. And in the writers after that time the uſual name is Bono- 
nia. Theſe obſervations ſeem at leaſt to reduce the date of the table to ſome 
time within the reigns of Conſtantine and Theodoſius. And the words nunc 
Bononia, added to Geſſoriaco by way of explication, are a very probable ar- 
gument, that this Table was taken from one more antient, which had in it 
only the name Geſſoriaco. For it cannot, I think, be doubted, but that ad- 
ditions and alterations were made from time to time in theſe military tables 
by thoſe who drew them. The author of this copy appears to have been a 
Chriſtian, by what he ſais of Moſes and the 1/raelztes *. 


III. SOMEWHAT of the nature and uſe of fuch tables has been ſhewn already 
from YVegetins. But this copy was drawn in skins of parchment joined to- 
gcther in ſuch a manner, as to contain upwards of twenty two feet in length, 
and only one foot in breadth; by which means being rolled upon a ſtick, it 
was made very portable, and eaſy to conſult, The neceſſary conſequence 
indeed of this form muſt be (as appears by the printed copics, which are nor 
ſo large either way) that the places named in it could not have their proper 
ſituation, either as to latitude, or longitude ; nor the mountains and rivers 
be truly repreſented in their natural ſhape, or courſe. The deſign of it how- 
cver was plainly to expreſs, in the beſt manner ſuch a work would admit of, 
the Roman ſtations and towns, with their diſtances from each other, and the 
courſe of the military ways; as alſo the nature of the ſeveral countries, their 
principal rivers, paſſes, and mountains, quite through the empire, from weſt 
to caſt, And in thefe reſpects it anſwers exactly to thole itineraries, with 
which Yegetins ſais generals of armies ought to be provided, and the Roman 
commanders uſed to carry with them. I ſee no reafon therefore to ſuppoſe 
| with 
| ® Moſt uriters, who mention this Table, do it in d Vid. Opera Velſer. p. UE Before this copy 
e 
7 


the plural number by the title of Tabulae Peutin- was diſcovered, two very mperfett fragments taten 
gerianae; which, I ſuppoſe, has been occaſioned by from it had been found in the ſame library, after 
its being divided into feveral ſegments in all the the owner's deceaſe, and publiſhed by Velſer bimfelf. 
Printed copies for the conveniency of binding. But They were printed by Aldus in the year 1591. 

in reality the whole is bur one table, as will vi- bid. p. 776. | 

demtly appear from the following accuumt of the form Cap. 14. 

of it, compared with the ſeveral printed ſegments Cap. 5. 

when joined together. f Segment. Sext. 


cos 


twenty names, but what may be in the ablative caſe, which are theſe following. 
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with the learned Velſer, that the author of this Table was ignorant of geo. 
graphy ; becauſe the bounds of the provinces and coaſts, with the courſe of 
the rivers, are not laid down in their proper figure and ſhape, nor the places 
rightly adjuſted with regard to longitude and latitude, according to the rules 
of that art*. For this was impracticable in ſuch a work; and therefore 
could not enter into his deſign, nor be expected from him. It was intended 
particularly for the camp, and for that reaſon is conformed wholly to the 
courſe of the military ways. But though it could not anſwer all the ends of 
an exact geopraphical map; yet in many reſpects it muſt be more ſerviceable 
than a bare index of names and diſtances, like Antonme's Itinerary ; which, 
as has been ſaid already, and will more fully appear preſently, ſeems to have 
been taken from ſome table of this ſort. 


THE names of the places are generally put in the ablative caſe, and I doubt 
not but more of them were ſo in older and more correct copies; for ſuch is 
the unhappy fate of the preſent copy, which has been taken by a very igno- 
rant and unskilful hand, that abundance of names in it are wrong ſpelt, and 
many of the numbers falſe, and ſome wholly omited. Though upon the 
whole Cellarius aſſerts, that notwithſtanding © it abounds with faults ; yet it is 
« more certain in its numbers of the diſtances, than Antonine's Itinerary d 
It is fo framed, that although the regular order is from welt to caſt, it may 
be read conveniently either way, and from any part; the name of the firſt 
place being always conſidered as the term from which the march begins, and 
the figures on either fide as expreſſing the number of miles from that to the 
next town. This method was very ſuitable to the nature of the work, which 
was deſigned to be conſulted on all occaſions, whatever expedition was in- 
tended. Antonine's Itinerary ſets out likewiſe from the weſt of Africa; but 
then it goes round in one ſeries (as it ought, to make it one itinerary) and 
terminates again with Britain; in which reſpect it differs from this Table, 
But that it ſhould agree with it in puting the names generally in the ablative 
caſe, may juſtly ſeem very ſtrange; when every particular ster is profeſſedly 
ſo laid down, as to direct the courſe of the march but one way between two 
boundaries; and yet that it was ſo writen at firſt, appears very evident. To 
look no farther at preſent than the Itinerary of Britain, in the firſt and beſt 
edition, as is generally allowed, which was printed at Parzs by Henry Stevens, 
in the year 1512, from two manuſcripts, there are not above four or fiveand 


Iter 1. Iter vil. 
8 CLAVSENTVM, Dr. Gale CLAVSENTO. 
EBORACVM, in the fifth iter EBVRACO. | Tter vill. 

LONDINIVM at the head, at the end LONDF 

Ter 11, NO. 
CASTRA EXPLORATORVM. ITter ix. 
ISVRIAM, ſome copies ISVRIA. AD ANSAM. 
EBORACVM. | 77 
VICL. Lier x. 

Tter 1II. GALLACVM. 


DVROBRIVS, in the fourthizer DVROBRIVIS. Tc Dr. A mmm 


Tter x1. 


Tter v. | 
ICIANOS. DEVAM at the head, DEVA at the end. 
ISVBRIGANTVM.” Nn Iter x11. + | 
193 8871 VIRICOVIORVM at che head, VIRICONIO 
| Lier vr. SCADVM INVNCIORVM. 
VEROLAMI, in the ſecond iter VEROLAMIO. 
DVROCOBRIVS, other copies DVROCOBRI- 17 
VIS and DVROCOBRIO. | er XIV. 
RATAS, in the eighth izer RATIS. TRAIECTVS. 
AD PONTEM. 9 WERE AG I. 
ISCADVM NVNIORVM. © MANY 


* Velſer. Opera, p. 710. | tiarum numeris, quam Aethici ſeu Antonini Itine- 
Multis naevis eſt referta ; certior autemdiſtan- rarium. Praef. ad Geograph. Ant. 
| T 


— 
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MANY of theſe words appear ſo evidently to be miſtakes in the copies, 
by comparing them with the ſame names in other places, that nothing more 
need be ſaid to prove them ſo. As to Corſtopilum (or Corſtopitum, as other 
copies read it) and Gallacum, though this termination be found in all the 
preſent copies; yet the miſtake may eaſily have ariſen from hence, that the 
letters MPM ſtanding after the name (which the Paris edition often reads at 
length milia plus minus) the firſt M has through inadvertency been read with 
the name, and ſo occaſioned its being put in the accuſative caſe. Which 
ſuppoſition will likewiſe account for the ſame name being ſometimes wrote 
in this caſe, and at other times in the ablative. Caſtra exploratorum, ad 
ontem, and, as I take it, ad anſam, and trajectus, are not properly names 
of ſtations, but of ſuch places where or near to which ſtations were built, and 
ſo may be applied to any caſe. This ſeems plain from ſome other inſtances 
of the ſame edition, where the name of the ſtation is added; as, ad portum 
Ritupis, ad portum Dubris, and ad portum Lemanis, both at the begining 
and end of the ſecond, third, and fourth iter; and (in the later copy) at the 
head of the fifth iter, Luguvalio ad vallum ; and under the general title, 2 
Geſſoria de Galliis Ritupis in portum Britanniarum, where other editions read 
ortu in the ſame ſenſe. The beſt Roman writers often uſe the pracpoſition 
ad in this ſenſe. Thus Cicero ſais: Habes hortos ad Tiberim*. And Servius 
upon that verſe in Virgil, | 

Prima quod ad Trojam pro caris geſſerat Argis, | 

has this remark : Arup ſemper in loco ſignificat ; AD et in — et ad locum. 
I ſuppoſe therefore the pracpoſition ad to have been omited both before caſtra 
exploratorum and trajectus, unleſs this latter be a miſtake in the copies for 
trajectum. The word vici is plainly a corruption of vict. that is, /egio xx 
vittrix. Whether Ic:anos be a miſtake for Iciano or Icianis, I will not un- 
dertake to determine. Iſubrigantum is evidently an abbreviation of Iſurio or 
Iſuria Brigantum ; and Scadum Inunciorum with Iſcadum Nuniorum as plain- 
ly corruptions of Iſca Dumnoniorum. From this account of the matter no 
one, I think, can well doubt, but where the names of the ſtations are ex- 
preſſed in this Itinerary, they were at firſt deſigned to be in the ablative 
caſe; tho' through miſtakes in tranſcribing ſome of the terminations have 
been altered in the preſent copies. But it is ſcarce credible to me, that the 
author or authors of it could poſſibly have fallen into this method, had it 
been an original work. Torinus therefore, the editor of the Paris edition, 
ſeems to ſay very juſtly: “ Some perhaps will wonder at the ſtile of the 
work, and in ſome places at the Latin ©.” But Schottus, who publiſhed the 
edition of Surita, obſerving that in Sigonius's edition the names were almoſt 
always in the ablative (whereas Surita had put them all, except the firſt of 
each iter, in the accuſative) endeavours to account for this conſtruction, by 
ſuppoſing the place where cach ſtage ended was deſigned to be expreſſed by it *, 
which we ſhould expreſs in Engliſh by at or in ſuch a place. But tis well 
known that in this ſenſe names of towns, of the two firſt declenſions and ſingu- 
lar number, are uſually put by good writers in the genitive caſe. Tho' in 
the Notitia we find them ſometimes in the genitive, and ſometimes in the 
ablative. But could the other names bear this ſenſe, which I don't well 
apprehend they can; how will it ſuit the heads of the it inera, which expreſs the 
diſtance from one limit to the other? And yet in the Paris edition both words 
are always put in the ablative caſe, excepting the two inſtances already men- 
tioned. The ſixth iter for example begins thus: A Londinio Lindo milia plus 
minus cl. vi. Can this be read with any propricty : From London at Cor in] 
Lincoln about 156 miles? And the reſt of them are in the ſame farm. The 
| | oppoſite 


Pro Coelio. num. 36. interdum etiam nonnullis in locis Latinitatem. 
Aen. 1. V-3& Nh. ded. 
Mirabitur fortaſſis aliquis ipſius operis ſtilum, 0 Ed: Surit. ſub fin. 
| | 6 
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oppoſite term which anſwers to from, in expreſſions that imply motion ot 
diſtance, is fo, and not at or in; which Latin writers always expreſs by th 
accuſative caſe. This no doubt was Suritas inducement to act as he 2 
ſince tis evident he had no authority for doing it ; for in the various reagins. 
he has given us from manuſcripts, the names are generally in the ablatiye caſe 
tho he thought fit to alter them into the accuſative. And had the author in 
compoſing this work had no other view, one would think he could ſcarce 
have avoided taking this method himſelf, which is certainly the moſt Plain ang 
obvious. *Tis no wonder therefore that others have ſince followed it in thei; 
editions; as Bertius, and our learned country man Mr. Burton, from whom 
it has been taken into the late edition of Camden's Britannia. Tho' Mr. Burton 
(for what reaſon 1 don't know) has not always exactly copied Surita, parti. 
cularly in the two laſt itinera. The learned Dr. Gale indeed has been more 
juſt to his author, in puting the ablative caſes generally, as he found them, 
But the eſtabliſhed credit of ſome of thoſe other editions, and the continued 
uſe of them, may very poſſibly have prevented a due inquiry into the riſe and 


origin of this Itinerary. 


I SHALL therefore now offer my thoughts more particularly upon this, 
and ſubmit them to the judgment of the learned. Lampridius gives us the 
following account of the emperor Alexander Severus, relating to his expedi- 
tions. „ Public notice (ſais he) was given of his daily marches, in ſo much 
« that an edict was fixed up two months before, in which was writen : Such 
« a day, at ſuch an hour, I ſhall ſet out from the city, and, if the gods per- 
« mit, ſtop at the firſt manſion ; then the ſtages were mentioned in order, 
« after that the ſtated quarters, and then where they were to receive corn; 
« and this was continued, till they came to the borders of the barbarians, 
« after which all was concealed *.” And that ſuch a method of proceeding 
was not peculiar to this emperour, but a uſual practice with the Romans, ſeems 
probable from a paſſage in St. Ambroſe, where he ſais: A ſoldier in march- 
ing does not chooſe his own road, nor go where he pleaſes, nor aim at 
“ compendious ways, leaſt he deſert his ſtandard ; but receives an itinerary 
« from his general, and attends to that: he marches in the order preſcribed, 
« walks with his armes, and continues his journey in the right way, that he 
« may find the neceſſaries prepared for him. If he takes another rout, he 
« gcts no corn, he finds no manſion furniſhed; for the general orders all 
* theſe things for them who follow him, and don't deparr from the pre- 
* ſcribed way cither to the right or left. Nor does he tire, who follows 
« his general, for he walks moderately ; becauſe the general does not 
« conſider his own conveniency, but what all are capable to perform; and 
for that reaſon he appoints ſtated quarters, the army marches three days, 
cc reſts the fourth, cities are choſen that abound with water and proviſions, 
« where they may ſtop three, four days, or a longer time. And thus the 
e journey is finiſhed without fatigue *.” Now what related to the ſtages or 
manſions in thoſe edits might at firſt be tranſcribed from ſome military table, 


and put into the fame form, as an iter in Antonine. Thus if a march was 
| deſigned 


Iltinerum autem dies publice proponebantur, 
ita ut edictum penderet ante menſes duos, in quo 
ſcriptum eſſet: Illa die, illa hora, ab urbe ſum ex- 
iturus, et, ſi dii voluerint, in prima manſione man- 
ſurus: deinde per ordinem manſiones, deinde ſta- 
tivae, deinde ubi annona eſſet accipienda; et id 
quidem eo uſque, quamdiu ad fines — ve- 


niretur, jam enim inde tacebatur. In vit. Alex. 


Sever. 

> Miles, qui ingreditur iter, viandi ordinem non 
ipſe diſponit ſibi, nec pro ſuo arbitrio viam carpit, 
nec voluptuaria captat compendia, ne recedat a 
fignis; ſed itinerarium ab imperatore accipit, et 
cuſtodit illud: praeſcripto incedit ordine, cum 
armis ſuis ambulat, rectaque via conficit iter, ut 


inveniat commeatuum ſibi parata ſubſidia. Si alio 
ambulaverit itinere, annonam non accipit, man- 
ſionem paratam non invenit; quia imperator his 
jubet haec praeparari omnia, qui ſequuntur, nec 
dextra nec finiſtra a praeſcripto itinere declinant. 
Meritoque non deficit, qui imperatorem ſequitur 
ſuum, moderate enim ambulat, quia imperator 
non quod fibi utile, ſed quod omnibus poſſibile 
conſiderat; ideo et ſtativas ordinat, triduo ambu- 
lat exercitus, quarto requieſcit die, eliguntur civi- 
tates in quibus triduum, quatriduum, et plures inter- 
ponantur dies, fi aquis abundant, commerciis fre- 
quentantur. Et ita fine labore conäcitur iter. 
Serm. v. in Pſalm. 118. 
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geſigned from Lugdunum to Bonna, the two extreme ſtations northward in the 
„ ſegment of Peutinger's Table, prefixed to this diſcourſe *, it would appear, 
that there were two roads from Lugdunum to Noviomagus ; the northern of 
which had nine manſions between thoſe towns, with their ſeveral diſtances ; 
and the ſouthern fix: and again, that from Noviomagus to Agripina there 
were likewiſe two roads; the northern, which was the e lying between 
cwo tivers; and the ſouthern croſſing one river twice. When from this view 
the courſe of the march was determined, the moſt ready way of taking it down 
would be, firſt to place the two boundaries at the head, then to put under 
them the ſecond manſion or town, and all the reſt in order after the ſame 
manner. When this was done, the particular numbers, that were next to be 
writen, would naturally fall in ſuch order, that the firſt muſt ſtand againſt the 
ſecond name, and the reſt under it in a regular ſeries; which numbers being 
caſt up, and the ſumm total ſet at the top, the diſpoſition of the whole would 
exactly anſwer to an ner in Antonine. So for inſtance, if the ſtations upon the 
northern way between Lugdunum and Noviomagus were to be tranſcribed 
from the Table, in the manner of Antoninès Itinerary, the form of the iter 


would appear thus : 


Iter A LVGDVNO NOVIOMAGI M M. LXXIV 


PRETORIVM AGRIPPINE MPM. IT 
MATILONE MPM. III 
ALBAMANIS MPM. V 
NIGROPVLLO MPM. II 
LAVRI MPM. V 
FLETIONE MPM. XII 
LEVEFANO MPM. XVI 
CARVONE MPM. VIII 
CASTRA HERCVLIS MPM. XIII 
NOVIOMAGI MPM. VIII 


I HAVE copied the words with all their miſtakes, as they ſtand in the Table, 
which, as has been obſerved already, abounds with errours. Nor is there any 
other alteration made, but in the poſition of the names and figures, which are 
here brought under one another; and not placed in one continued row, as 
they are in the Table. But the ſame way of reading may be kept in either 
ſituation, by taking number 11 after 4 Lugduno, then Pretorium Agrippine, 
then number 111 in the following line, next Matilone, after that number v, 
and procceding in that order, ſo as to end with Noviomagi. And I am in- 
clined to think Antonine's Itinerary was deſigned at firſt to be read in this 
manner; which makes all the itinera capable of being read either way in the 
ſame ſenſe, exactly like the Table. Whereas in reading them backw:r41, the 
firſt and laſt name muſt change both their conſtruction and ſenſe, upon 


any other ſcheme. 


Wur this method of abridging itineraries, and puting them into this 


form firſt began, I can't pretend to ſay ; all I propoſe to ſhew is, how and 
for what ends probably it came to be uſed. And-it might either prevail 
gradually, ſome of the moſt uſual and ſetled marches of the Roman armies 
being firſt taken out and diſpoſed in this order, to ſave the trouble of con- 
ſulting the table upon every occaſion ; and as the conveniency of this was 
found by experience, and it became more general, a number of ſuch z/znera 
might afterwards be collected into one body: or the whole work might be 
done at once by the order of ſome emperour, as a ſort of compend, which 
would lie in leſs compaſs, be always at hand, and a ſufficient guide upon 
common occaſions, tho' it wanted ſome other advantages. And tis for this 


rcaſon perhaps, that Antonine's Itinerary is not ſo extenſive as W 
a F/ 4 7 


Tir ſegment was taken from the edition hiae the trum of Ortelius, at Antwerp 16244 
Balthaſar — tubliſbed a the Veteris 5 * of 
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Table, eſpecially eaſtward; the leſs neceſſary parts having deſignedly been 
omited, which, as occaſion required, might be viewed in the table. | 


Tux moſt plauſible objection to this opinion, I can think of, is this: That 
theſe two itineraries are ſeldom found to go on long together, without lome 
diſagreement either in the number or names of places, or their diſtances, 
But to this it may be anſwered : That with regard to the number of places 
thoſe who firſt drew out the particular z#zmera, being moſt probably the 1 
tatores, mcaſurers or quartermaſters, who conſtantly attended the armies 
might not always think it neceſſary to conform themſelves exactly to the 
tables in this reſpect; but might omit ſome places that ſtood too cloſe, and 
inſert others near the ſame line, ſo as to accommodate the whole in the beſt 
manner to the daily ſtages and manſions of the ſoldiers in their marches, 
Nor can it be doubted, but in proceſs of time new towns were erected, 
old oncs demoliſhed, and the military ways in ſome places altered; fo that if 
the copics of either ſort were at any time conformed to ſuch alterations, and 
the others not, this muſt neceſſarily occaſion a difference between them. 
Where they diſagree in writing the ſame name, as the copies of both are often 
faulty in this reſpect, and the Table by far the moſt ; this may be owing in a 
great meaſure to the ignorance, or careleſneſs of the tranſcribers. And the 
ſame may be ſaid with regard to the diſtances ; as to which, upon the whole, 
Cellarius gives the preference to the Table. 


JOSEPH SCALIGER was of the contrary opinion, to what has been here 
advanced, and ſuppoſed this Table had been taken from Antonzne's Itinerary, 
and Ptolemy; as appears by one of his letters, writen to Hoeſehelius. The 
words are theſe: © I ſaw in the hands of Paul Merula, hiſtory profeſſor, a 
« chart of an antient itinerary printed at Antwerp, from a copy found in the 
« library of your Peutingers by the noble Mark Yelſer. I deſire you will 
« inform me, whether the copy from which it was publiſhed be antient ; for 
ee the author ſeemed to me to have tranſcribed in a manner all Antonine's 
& Itinerary, and Ptolemy *.” This letter was writen in 1599, the year after 
the Table had been firſt publiſhed by Moret; and as Scaliger had then only 
ſcen a print of it, in the hands of his friend, without any opportunity to ex- 
amine it, or knowing the age of the copy, it was natural for that great man 
to ſuppoſe from the ſtile, that it had been tranſcribed in a good meaſure from 
Antonine. But I preſume the contrary muſt now appear pretty evident, by 
what has been here offered; and the general uſe of the ablative caſe in An- 
tonine's Itinerary ſeems wholly unaccountable from any other reaſon. 


THE proof of this relation between the two itineraries 15 not barely a 
matter of ſpeculation, but may help us to read them both in one determinate 
and conſiſtent ſenſe ; and likewiſe to diſcover the miſtakes in the copies, which 
may be of good ſervice hereafter in publiſhing any future editions. All the 
copies of Antonine hitherto publiſhed have many miſtakes, and frequently dil- 
agree with each other; and where the difference lies in the termination of 
the names, no one, I ſhould think, need ſcruple to follow thoſe copies, which 
read them in the ablative. Thus in the ſixth iter, where the Paris edition 
reads Ratas, Doctor Gale gives us Ratis; which undoubtedly is the true read- 


ing, ſince in the eighth zter the Paris edition itſelf has Ratis, where the 


reaſon 


* Vegetius ſeems to make a diſtinction between 
metatores and menſores, hen he ſais: Metatores, 

ut praecedentes locum eligunt caſtris : and pre- 
22 'y Menſores, qui in caſtris ad podiſmum di- 
metiuntur loca, in quibus milites tentoria figant; 
vel hoſpitia in civicatibus praeſtant. Lib. 11. c. 7. 
But in uff nian Code theſe latter are frequently 


* 28 metatores. See particularly, Lib. x11. t. 41. 
. 


exaratam, ex bibliotheca Peutingorum 


Velſeri noſtri. 


384. ann. 1599. 


b Vidi inter manus Pauli Merulae, hiſtoriarum 
profeſſoris, chartam itinerarii veteris, Antwerpiae 
[ fort. Peu- 
tingerorum] veſtratium, opera nobilis viri, Marci 
Velim ſcire ex te, an vetus fit ea, 
ex qua editio illa prodiit z nam quantum conjicere 

tui, qui ejus auctor eſt, Itinerarium Antonini et 

tolemaeum fere totum deſcripſit. Lib, rv. Epiſt. 
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reaſon is the ſame. The mutual aſſiſtance theſe two itineraries afford each 
other for correcting both, we are told by Merula from his own obſervation 
and experience. For ſpeaking of Peutinger's Table he ſais: © Tho' it has in- 
« numerable faults, and places out of order, yet compared with Antonine's 
« [tinerary (which I have oftner than once cortected by it) they may very eaſily 
be mended and rectified 2. The truth of this obſervation I hope to ſhew 
myſelf, in ſome good meaſure, under the next head. And tho', as Velſer has 
ingeniouſly remarked : R eddendis antiquis monumentis nemo ſatis reli- 
gioſus eft, qui ſuperſtitioſus haber; metuit *: yet I can't but ſay, conſidering 
the manner in which theſe itineraries ſeem at firſt to have been drawn up, it 
would in my apprehenſion appear more juſtifiable to put all the words, which 
are evidently the names of ſtations, in the ablative caſe, than, as Surita has 
done, in the accuſative. 


Tux Coſmography of the anonymous Ravennas conſiſts chiefly of a confuſed 
and diſorderly collection of the names of places, put together very probably 
by ſome ignorant monk, from a variety of writers of different ages and na- 
tions, whom he calls philoſophers. This is plainly enough intimated by him- 
ſelf in ſeveral parts of his work, and at the begining of ir he ſais: © I have 
« peruſed the books of many philoſophers: and tho' I was not begoten in 
« India, nor bred in Scotland, nor have travelled through Mauritania; yet 
« ] have gained the knowledge of the whole world, and of the habitations 
« of different nations, as the world has been deſcribed in their books under 
« the reigns of many emperours*©.” But unleſs a good part of this collection 
had been taken from itineraries and the Notitia, he could never have put 
ſo many names in the ablative caſe, as he has done, particularly in Britain, 
where much the greater part of them is ſo. His ſubje& did not lead him 
to uſe this caſe, but rather the nominative; ſo that he has plainly rook them 
as he found them, without conſidering the deſign of the authors from whom 
they were tranſcribed, or accommodating them to any conſiſtent ſcheme of 


his own. 


AND now Iam upon this argument, I can't omit obſerving, that the original 
of the Notitia ſeems not unlike that of Antonine's Itinerary, I mean as to 
its being an abridgement or tranſcript of another work. We are told by 
Suetonius, that Auguſtus Caeſar left behind him a volume, containing “ a 
&« breviary (as he calls it) of the whole empire; what number of ſoldiers 
« was kept up in all parts, what ſumms of money were in the treaſury, ex- 
« chequer, and arrears of the revenue: he added likewiſe the names of his 
« freedmen and ſervants, who might be called upon for the accounts.“ The 
nature of the government muſt always require this, and render it neceſſary 
for his ſucceſſors to practiſe, as we find they did. And in the lower empire 
there were two books of that ſort, called /aterculum majus, and laterculum 
minus. But as the management of affairs was then very different, from what 
it had been in Auguſtuss time, and the number of officers greatly increaſed 
of every kind; theſe books appear to have been much larger and more par- 
ticular, than the breviary of Auguſius. The laterculum minus is mentioned 
in 7uſtinian's Code, and faid to be under the care of the guaeſtor palatii, or 
chancellor . It contained the names, inſtructions, and all other concerns 

of 


Licet infinita ibi ſunt depravata, et turbatio- 
ris ordinis, tamen comparata cum Antonini Iti- 

nerario (6p et hinc medicina non ſemel a me pe- 
tita) nullo negotio 


licet in India — non ſim, neque altus in Scotia, 


neque verim Mauritamam, etc. attamen 
— do@rina imbui totum mundum diver- P 
6 


ſarumque gentium habitationes, ſic ut in eorum li- 

bris ſub multorum imperatorum temporibus mun- 

dus ille deſcriptus eſt. Ed. Gron. p. 737. 
BgBreviarium totius imperii, quantum militum 

ſub ſignis ubique eſſet, quantum pecuniae in aera- 

rio, et fiſcis, et — 4 — reſiduis: adjecit et 

libertorum ſervorumque nomina, a quibus ratio 

igi poſſet. In vit. c. ult. | 

Vid. Sueton. in vit. Calig. c. 16. 

L. 1,2. C. de offic. qua 
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of inferior officers, both civil and military. The /aterculum majus is ſaid 
have been under the inſpection of the primicerius notariorum *, or ee 
of ſtate, and related to the higher officers. Hence in the zuſgnia of the 4 
micerius notariorum both of the caſtern and weſtern empire, Publiſhed wn 
Pancirollus in his edition of the Notztia, there is a large book, over whi 4 
is writen in capital letters, LATERCVLYM MAIVS; and he is there ſaid 81 
« have under his care the notitia of all the great offices and their adminiſtea 
ce tion, both civil and military *.” And that the inſtructions ſent to gOvernour, 
of provinces were copied out of the /aterculum, is plain from the ſeventeenth 
Novel of Juſtinian*®. The ſame thing, as Limagine, is likewiſe intimated b 
the letters on the book, which together with their commiſſion or patent we 
find in the 7n/ignza of ſeveral officers mentioned in the Notitia, particular] 
in thoſe of the Vicarius Britanniarum, of which a copy is given us in the 
map prefixed to Mr. Horſley's learned Eſſay on the Notitia. The letters are 
FL.INTA LL COM ORDPR; that is, as I would read them, Frons libr: juſſu 
noſtro tranſcripti a laterculis continentis mandata ordinaria principis ; in 
Engliſh thus, & The front of the book tranſcribed by our order from the /ater. 
« cula, containing the general orders of the prince.” As this book contained 
the whole body of inſtructions given to theſe governours, ſo what related to 
the inferior officers might probably be taken out of the /aterculum minus 
for which reaſon the plural number is uſed à laterculis. The ordinaria man. 
data were general rules of conduct, diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as were given in 
any particular caſe or circumſtance relating to their adminiſtration. Now as theſe 
books muſt in the nature of them have contained all that we find in the Ny. 
titia, with reſpect to the ſeveral officers mentioned in it, beſides many other 
particulars; I can't but think the Notitia itſelf may have been originally an 
extract from thoſe books, or from the latercula out of which they were copied. 
And this opinion ſeems to me not a little favoured by the Wen jof the 
ſeveral grand officers, yet preſerved in antient copies of the Votitia, which 
plainly point out the relation between them, and direct us from whence to 
derive the origin of this compend. 


IV. I SHALL now procced to conſider more particularly that part of Pen- 
tinger's Table, which relates to Britain. But it happens very unfortunately, 
that the Table is ſomewhat detective at this weſt end; ſo that part of Britain, 
Guienne, Spain, and Africa is by that means loſt*. And indeed what remains 
of Britain is ſo imperfect, that the advantage our antient geography might 
otherwiſe have received from this Table is very much leſſened. All thatI can 
propoſe to do therefore, will be to trace the ſeveral lines of the tations in 
ſuch a manner, as they ſeem beſt to correſpond with ſome of the itinera in 
Antonine, by which J ſhall endeavour to adjuſt them. And for this purpoſe 
I ſhall ſeparate the ſtations into five ſets, and place them in an oppoſite co- 
lumn to thoſe of Antonine, with which they appear to agree; omiting the 


Engliſh names, which may be ſeen in Mr. Horſley's Eſſay on that Itinerary. 


THE firſt (ct very evidently falls in with part of Antonzne's ninth iter. 


The Table. Antonine. 
AD TAVM XXII VENTA ICENORVM 
SINOMAGI XV SITOMAGO MP. XXXI 
CONVETONI E XV COMBRETONIO MP. XXII 
AD ANSAM AD ANSAM MP. XV 
IN 
2 Vid. Cujac. ad Lib. 12. t. 19. 11 © In princip. 


> Subcura viri ſpectabilis primicerii notariorum: © Initio Columnas verſus pauxilla quaedam Bri- 
Notitia omnium dignitatum et adminiſtrationum, tanniae, Aquitaniae, Hiſpaniae, Africae exciderunt. 
tam civilium quam militarium. Pag. 147. Velſeri Oper. p. 774. 
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Ix the firſt of theſe columns, which is taken from the Table, the laſt ſta- 
tion has no number of miles added to it; nor the firſt ſtation in the ſecond 
column, that is copied from Antonine: which different method exactly agrees 
both with the order of reading the Table, as before deſcribed * ; and the man- 
ner, in which I ſuppoſe the ſeveral itinera of Antonine were firſt taken from 
ſome Table of this fort®. For as in the courſe of any march by the Table there 

' ſhould be, and uſually is, no number put after the name of the laſt ſtation ; 
ſo in reducing the ſeveral ſtages of ſuch a march to the form of an ter in | 
Antonine, the place from which it begins can have none upon the ſame line 14 
with it, unleſs the name be again repeated, and the laſt place left without one; | 
which I preſume was not thought ſo commodious, and therefore the diſtance 
between the two firſt ſtations is always placed after the ſecond name. Indeed 
the limits of the itinera in Antonine arc arbitrary, and fixed at the pleaſure 
of the author; whereas in the Table there ſeem to be no other boundaries | 
deſigned to the ways, except thoſe of nature : but this makes no difference | 
with reſpect to the ſituation of the numbers, which give the diſtance between 0 


ſtation and ſtation. I ſhall now conſider the ſeveral places mentioned in this 0 
part of the Table. | 


DR. GALE ſuppoſes the firſt ſtation here ad Taum may have been at Tae Av Tavu. 
borough in Norfolk, upon the river Wentfar, which he thinks was antiently 
called Taus, ſome coins having becn found in thoſe parts with theſe letters | 
upon them, Ic. DVRo. T.. And we arc told by Camden, there is yet a ſquare 11 
entrenchment at this town containing twenty four acres . If this be taken * 
for the place of the ſtation, which is ſomewhat nearer the following ſtation 1 
than Caſter, the ſuppoſed Venta Icenorum, a correction of the laſt numerals | 
11 into x may be ſufficient to reconcile the diſtance with that in Antonine. nl 
But it may ſeem more difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this difference, tho it 1 
be but ſmall, in the courſe of the military way between theſe two Trinera- } 
ries, I can think of none more probable, than that the former in the Table BY 
might be the more antient, but being only a manſion without any town, or other 


name than ad Taum, when Venta came afterwards to be fortified, it might 
be diſuſed '. 


I aM rather inclined to think that Szmomag:z, the next name in this ſeries, S1NoMacys, 
is an error in the copy for $:2o-mago, or Sitomago, as it is in Antonine, than 
that it was deſigned for the ablative of the third declenſion; ſince we have 
ſo many other names even in this firſt ſegment of the Table, which end in 
mago; and the laſt name of that ſet of ſtations, to which I ſhall next proceed, 
thro' a like miſtake ends in naci. The diſtance here may be corrected from 
Antonine, by prefixing x, and changing the v into 11. 


CoNVETONT for Combretonio, which comes next in order, is a much CounxgToN vu. | 101 
greater miſtake than the former. But as the diſtance here exactly agrees with 00 


Antonine, there can be no doubt, but the name ought to be corrected by 1 
him f. | 


Tux following words ad anſum I take to be of the ſame nature with Av ans i | 
ad Taum, that is deſcriptive of the place where the ſtation was, and not a li 
proper name of the ſtation itſelf. In the Table, tho' this be the laſt ſtation, 


the 
See pag. 508. | the copy for ad Tavum, and that the place deſigned 
b See pag. 5 11. is Cambridge, which very much alters the courſe 


© Venta Icenorum, nunc Caſter, id Wentfar flu- of the road, in this part of it, from Antonine's 
vium, quem Taum videntur dixiſſe Britanni ; nam minth iter; but this might have been much better 
numiſtara his locis effoſſa praeferunt 1c. DVRO. T; judged of by ſome preceding ſtations, had not the 
et in Tabulis Peutingerianis habes ad Taum ſtatio-— Table been wes here. Gloſſ. Ant. Brit. in loc. 
nem, forte ubi nunc Taesborough. Ant. It. p. 19. In Mr. Baxter's Gloſſary, this name is through 
Edit. 1722. pag. 460. miſtake printed Convetom. Ibid. in voc. Cambo- 
Mr. Baxter thinks ad Taum to be an error in ritum. | | 
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the line is drawn down to the Thames; which may ſeem to favour Mr. Horſey 
conjecture, that © perhaps a military way has lain from Rocheſter, or ſome 
« ſtation in Kent, directly to Maldon [or near it] and a ferry over the Thames 
And not far from this ſtation the military way, upon which the next ſet of 
ſtations is placed, joins this, and forms an angle with it. As we may ſup. 
poſe therefore there was a large curve, or ſuddain turn of the road, near the 
ſtation ad anſam, it might be deſcribed by that name from ſuch a ſituation. 
Homo anſatus is uſed by Plautus for a man with his arms a kenbow, as we 


ſay. 


THERE is the mark of a large town placed at the edge of this line of 
ſtations neareſt Sinomagus, to which the angle there, that is uſually made 
in the line at each town, ſeems to point. If this figure was really intended 
to repreſent that place, Sinomagus might poſſibly be the moſt conſiderable 
town in thoſe parts before Venta. 


Tur next ſet of ſtations in the Table agree with thoſe, which immediate. 
ly follow the preceding in the ninth zter of Antonine. 


The Table. Antonine. 
BAROMACI XII CAESAROMAGO MP. XII 
CAVNONIO VIII CANONIO MP.IX 
CAMVLODVNO V CAMVLODVNO MP. VI 
AD ANSAM AD ANSAM 


WHERE this line of ſtations in the Table began weſtward is uncertain, by 
reaſon of the defect in the copy, which has occaſioned the remaining words 
to be thrown together in a diſorderly manner. Tho Iaminclined to think 
in the perfect copies it croſſed the Thames at Londinium, and ſo took in both 
that town and Durolitum, north of the river, agrecably to the ninth iter in 
Antonine. The paſſage croſs the river in the preſent copy ſeems to lie caſt 
of both thoſe towns, which is apparently wrong, by its not falling in, as it 
ought, with the grand line on the ſouth ſide. And I can't but very much 
ſuſpect, that ſhort ſouth line next the river ſhould have been kept on the north 
for a continuation of this ſeries of ſtations, till it joined the other ſouth line 
at the river; and that it was drawn ſo originally. As Antonine's ninth iter 
contains both this ſet of ſtations and the former in one continued ſeries, in 
order to make the oppoſite names anſwer each other in the two columns, I 
have been obliged to take thoſe from Antonine the contrary way from what 
they ſtand in him, puting the loweſt at the top. And as in tranſcribing them 
thus backward, with the numbers affixed to each, they intirely agree with the 
method of the Table, the laſt name, like that, has no number added toit. 


I THINK we need not ſcruple to take Baromaci, the firſt name here in 
the Table, for a corruption of Caeſaromago *, conlidering the exact agreement 


of the two itineraries with reſpect to the diſtance between this and the next 
ſtation, | 


CAYVNONIO which follows for Canonio, as it is in Antonine, can occaſion 
no doubt, unleſs perhaps which is the truer reading. Dr. Stuteley in his map 
of Britain has writen it Caunonium, with whom Mr. Baxter agrees *. 
Here is likewiſe the difference of one mile, with reſpect to the diſtance 

| | from 

E ay on Antonine's Itinerary, pag. 447. or, as it is in the Vatican copy, Caeſaromago) ſince 

5 Gi hic anſatus ambulat Weg 5 7 mags as we are told in Camden from Pliny, fer- 

© See Camden, edit. 1722. p. 456. _ merly e 8 city. Edit. 1722. p- 456. 

* Ravennas writes this name Caeſaromagum, * Glofl. Ant. Brit. in voc. 
which I take to be a miſtake for Caeſaromagus 
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from this to the next ſtation, between the itinerarics 3 but which of them may 
be the more accurate, I ſhall not undertake to determine. 


As to the next ſtation, both the Table and Antonine agree in writing the 
name Camuloduno. But the former gives us no more than v miles, and the 
latter VI, tO the following ſtation ; which difference may be no eaſy matter 
to determine with exactneſs, conſidering the various opinions of our bet 
antiquaries in fixing the place of either of theſe ſtations. 


AD ANSAM, the common tterminus or boundary both of this and the pre- 
ceding ſeries in the Table, has been ſufficiently ſpoken to already. 


Tas third ſeries of ſtations lies on the ſouth of the Thames, the whole 
of it in Kent, and falls in with the latter part of Antonine's ſecond iter. 


The Table. Antonine. 
MAD vS XVI VAGNIACIS 
RARIBIS VII DVROBRIVIS MP.1X 
BVROLEVO VII DVROLEVO MP. XVI 
DVROAVERVS DVROVERNO M P. XII 


Tas affinity of the three laſt names in the two columns, and the order 
of them, make it very probable, that the ſame places were intended in both 
itineraries; tho two of them are very wrong ſpelt in the Table, and all the 
numbers are wide from the truth. 


CAMDEN ſuppoſes Madus and Vagniacae to be two names of the ſame 
place, and both of them to denote Maidſtone. And he takes Madus for the 
more modern name, as thinking the Table was of a later date than Antonine*®. 
But of this I have given my thoughts ſo fully already, that nothing more 
need be ſaid to it here. Dr. Gale ſeems doubtful, whether Madus be deſigned 
for the name of a river, or atown of the ſame name upon the river, which 
he ſuppoſes to be the Medway*. I can ſcarce think it ſignifies a river here, 
becauſe I find no other inſtances in the Table of the names of rivers ſo placed 
among the ſtations; unleſs we may ſuppoſe it to be a miſtake for ad Madum, 
as there was before ad Taum. And if it be taken for a town, which is 
Mr. Baxter's opinion ©, the termination is undoubtedly wrong ; perhaps for 
Madis. But the greateſt difficulty is with reſpe& to the number; for I be- 
lieve it will be hard to find any place upon the Medway at that diſtance, 
that will ſuit the courſe of this march to the next ſtation Durobrivae, which 
all agree to be Rocheſter. So that tis highly probable, the number xv11 in 
the Table ſhould be altered into 1x from the other Ttinerary. 


RARIBIS the next name, if taken for Durobrivis, is not a wider miſtake, 


than ſome others found in the Table“. If this be allowed, and the true 
| diſtance 


2 Britann. p. 227. edit. 1722. caſtra exploratorum in the ſecond iter. For tho' 


o Ant. Irin. p. 25. none of theſe words denoted the proper name of 


© GloſT, Ant. Brit. in voce Maduiacis. any ſtation, yet in laying down the courſe of a mili- 
If before there was any bridge built croſs the tary way the place of any particular ſtation might 
Medway at this place, the Romans had upon any be thus expreſſed either in the accuſative or abla- 
particular occaſions laid a bridge of boats over the tive. But as I remember no authority to ſupport 
river for the convenience of a paſſage, raribis this conjecture, I mention it only as ſuch. Tho 
here may poſſibly be 8 ratibus; in the ſame upon the ſuppoſition of its being true, the name Du- 
ſenſe as pontibus in the ſeventh iter of Antonine, robrivae muſt, I think, be of à later date. 
the prepoſition a being omited, like ad before 
6 2 
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diſtance to the next ſtation be xv1 miles, according to Antonine, we muſt 
ſuppoſe an error in the Table of v for x and 1 for v. | 
ArTzR the miſtake in the preceding name, Burolevo for Durolevo muſt 
appear very tolerable. But in the number for the diſtance there ſeems to be 
the like flip of v for x, as before, to make the two itineraries agree, 


DUROAVERUS, the name of the laſt ſtation in this ſer, for Dyrovern, 
not ſo groſs an error in the ſpelling, as in the conſtruction. Here is 
number of miles put after this name in the Table; not, as I imagine, 
was the limit of any military way, but thro” a defect in the copy. For all places 
have the diſtance put after them towards the following ſtation (unleſs Where 
it be omited thro' miſtake) till we arrive at a natural boundary, as I have ſaid, 


„ is 
no 
that it 


which is generally the ſea z and even there frequently, when a military wa 
paſſes along the coaſt. The mark of a conſiderable town is ſet to this ſtation 
as Canterbury was in thoſe times. a 


ANTONINE's ſecond iter is continued from Durovernum to the haven at 
Ritupae, where it terminates. But in the Table the military way does not 
go directly to that haven, but falls into another line, which paſſes along the 
coaſt from Ritupae to Dubrae, pretty near the middle of it. As I take this 
to be a miſtake, ſince the main road muſt without doubt have gone ſtraight 
forward from Durovernum to Ritupae, 1 have concluded this ſet of ſtations | 
at Durovernum. 


THE next ſeries lie all upon the coaſt, and are three in number. 


The Table. 


RATVPIS:.. -* ? 
DVBRIS. 
LEMAVIO. 


Trar Ratupis here is a miſtake for Rztups, or Rutupis, as we find it 
ſpelt by the generality of Latin writers, ſeems very probable; as likewiſe 
1 for Lemanis*. The number of miles is not ſubjoined to any of theſe 
ſtations; and Antonine here intirely leaves us, for none of his t inera lead either 
from Ritupae to Dubrae, or from Dubrae to Lemanae. The laſt ſtage indeed 
of his third iter goes from Durovernum to Dubrae xiv miles, and of his 
fourth from Durovernum to Lemanae xv1 miles; but there is no direct way 
in the Table for either of theſe ſtages. As theſe ſtations upon the coaſt were 
all havens, and of conſequence populous places, and much frequented by the 
Romans; cach of them has the mark of a conſiderable town. 


THE fifth and laſt ſet of ſtations (if they may be called a ſet) which re- 


main to be conſidered, are but two, and theſe ſeem to have changed their 
places. 


The Table. Antonine. 


ISCA DVMNOMORVM XV ISCA DVMNONIORVM XV 
RIDVMO | MVRIDVNO | 


THESE 


He Vatican c Ravennas has Duroaverno b My. Baxter's opinion here is ſomewhat diffe- 
which poſſibly 27145 been the genuine reading rent, when he ſais : Peutingerianae vero Tabulae 
here. But however that be, Cellarius miſtakes panes Lemavio Lemavon, de flumine puto 

mana. Gloſſ. Ant. Brit. in voc. Lemanis. But 
the termination Lemavon no ways ſuits the general 
method of the Table. | 


in giving us Duraverus from the Table. . 
Ant. Tom. 1. p. 261. 7 * 


Chap. V. ſo far as it relates to Britain. 


TAESE ſtations are found both in the twelfth and fifteenth iter of An- 
tonine, but the former name is very much diſguiſed in moſt copies“, 
which may receive light from the Table, that comes ſo near the truth ; 
tho in the latter ter indeed Dr. Gale has publiſhed both names as they ought 
to be read*. I imagine there can be no doubt, but the ſame ſtations 
were deſigned in the Table as in Antonine, ſince the diſtance agrees ſo ex- 
actly; and therefore the ſituation of them in the former may be ſafely cor- 
rected by the latter. Tho' what the firſt ſyllable of the latter name might 
be in the Table is uncertain; ſince in one place of Antonine 'tis ſpelt Muri- 
dunum, and in the other Moridunum, with the latter of which Ravennas 
alſo agrees*. But the greateſt miſtake of the Table is in tranſpoſing the ſitua- 
tion of the names, for Iſca Dumnoniorum was the more weſterly ſtation of 
the two; and therefore as the general order of the Table is to proceed from 
welt to caſt, I have put that ſtation firſt in both columns, to ſhew the agree- 
ment of the two itineraries, as was done before in the ſecond ſeries. Here is 
the mark of a great town, that ſeems to refer to Iſca, tho' it is very much 
miſplaced. 


I HAVE now gon over all the places in Britain, that time and other ac- 
cidents have left us in this antient itinerary. Had this part of it been pre- 
ſeryed intire, it would doubtleſs have afforded us much greater light into our 
Roman geography. But as the weſt end of the Table when rolled up was 
always outermoſt, and ſo moſt liable to be ſullied, and defaced, by conſtant 
uſe; *tis highly probable the more antient copy, from whence Peutinger's was 
taken, might be ſo far obliterated in that part, as not to be legible, which 
might occaſion the defect in this latter copy, and that diſorder both of the 
names and lines which we find in Britain, more than in other parts of 


the Table. 


Tro' indeed if we paſs over into the continent, we ſhall caſily perceive 
too many marks either of a blind copy, or a very ignorant ſcribe. The iſland 
that lies between muſt be Vectis, or the z/ſe of Wight. But having paſt that, 
and got to the north of the Rhine, we meet with a ſtrange jumble of bar- 
barous words in a barbarous country, out of which Bertius * makes theſe fol- 
lowing: CHAUCI, AMPSIVARH, CHERUSCI, CHAMAVI, OI ET FRANCI: who 
were all inhabitants of this part of Germany. The word FRANCIA, which 
follows, ſhews that to have been the antient country of the Franci. The 
next tract ſouth of the Rhine is called pATAvIA for Batavia, the ſeat of 
the Batavi in Belgic Gaul; and the river that bounds it ſouthward, which is 
the Moſa or Maes, is called Patabus for Batauus from the name of the in- 
habitants. The river below this has no name to it, but muſt be the Seguana 
or Jeynez between which and the former lies BELGICA, as tis here writen, 
but generally by others Belgium. In this province we have the Oſſini and 
Leneti, whom Strabo likewiſe places in this part of Gaul, different from all 
other writers, who place them ſouth of the Seyne. But the Oſſini, as they 
are writen here, are both by Strabo“ and Ptolemy called 'Ogiguin, and 
agreeably by Latin writers Oſiſinii . We come next to the LVGDVNENSES, who 
according to Prolemy inhabited that part of Gaul, which lay between the 
rivers Sequana and Liger, now called the Loire, and in the Table thro' miſ- 
take Rzger. Having paſſed the sI1Nvs aqviTaNnicvs, the firſt river we come 
at ſeems to be Prolemys Kavivrenos *, called by Latin writers Carantonus, now 

Charente; 


* See Vol. 111. of Leland's Itinerary, publiſhed b f Geogr. L. 11. c. 8. 
Mr. Hearne. 77 25 1 Y * Caſaubog obſerves that Oſiſini, for Ofiſmii, is 


> Ant. It. p. viii. he , found in ſome” editions of Caeſar. Comment. in 
See Mr, Horlley's Eſſay upon that uriter, p.491. Strab. L. Iv. p. 93. 
4 Lib. x. c. 23. rer. German. > Geogr. L. II. c. 8. 


© Geogr. Lib. 1v. p. 195, edit. Caſaub. 3 Thid. 
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Charente; and the next Garumna, the Garonne; from whence we proceeq to 
the Pyrenacan mountains, which not only limited this province of Aquitanig 
but were likewiſe the antient boundary between Gaul and Spain. The fy, 
towns therefore between theſe and the Mediterranean ſea lie in ain, and all of 
them in the province Tarraconenſis towards the coaſt, If we croſs the A. 
diterrancan at this weſt end, the defect of the Table brings us upon Mauri. 
tania Caeſarienſis, where we meet with a monſtrous name 1campeygr; 
which, unleſs it can be a corruption of Caeſarienſis, I mult leave to the con- 
jecure of others. | 


Bur I forget, that I propoſed to proceed no farther than Britain; and 


therefore 'tis time to think of the old caution: Manum de tabula. And 


yet I know not how to diſmiſs it without obſerving, that no antient record, 
which time has left us of the Roman affairs, appears to me a ſtronger proof 
either of the power or policy of that ſtate, than this Table. Indeed not only 
their hiſtorians, but- likewiſe their monuments and inſcriptions, which are 
yet extant in moſt countries where they came, acquaint us with the extent 
of their conqueſts; but thoſe evidences lie wide, and require time and thought 
to collect them into one view, and therefore don't convey the idea of the 
Roman power in ſo ſtrong a light, as when we ſee in a manner the whole 
world, that was then known, laid out as diſtinctly almoſt as a private eſtate. 
This ſhews us on what foundation ſome of their emperours might aſſume to 
themſelves, as they did, that haughty title of vIcToREs OMNIVM GENTIYM. 
And when we ſurvey their military ways, and conſider the number, nature, 
and vaſt extent of them, with the ſtations every where erected upon them at 
proper diſtances; they ſeem to be much more difficult and ſurpriſing works, 
than even their porticos, temples, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, or any 
other public buildings, tho' they were not ſo polite and elegant. Nor could 
any thing in point of policy more contribute to ſecure their conqueſts. What 
could be a greater encouragement to their officers and ſoldiers to enter 
upon diſtant expeditions 3 than to obſerve the whole courſe of their way, the 
nature of the countries through which they were to paſs, the daily ſtages they 
were to make, and the ſeveral towns in which they might expect accommo- 
dations, ſo plainly repreſented to their ſight? This muſt render all places fa- 
miliar to them, and induce them to think themſelves every where at home, 
by ſecing the marks of their former labour and victories. And whatever in- 
ſurrections might happen in any part of the empire, a view of the Table 
would be ſerviceable for ſending immediate aſſiſtance to quell them. By this 
might be found what forces were neareſt, what rout they ſhould take, where 
and in what manner they might beſt be ſupported. No wonder therefore 
that Vegetius recommends ſuch tables, as highly uſeful to generals of armies. 
And ſince one of them has happily eſcaped the ravage of time, it 1s much to be 
wiſhed, ſome perſon of leiſure and ability would undertake to redreſs the injuries 
it has received from ignorant and unskilful hands; than which nothing can be 
of greater ſervice both to the Roman geography and hiſtory. 
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Charente; and the next Garumna, the Garonne; from whence we proceed to 
the Pyrenacan mountains, which not only limited this province of Aquitanig 
but were likewiſe the antient boundary between Gaul and Spain. The fc 
towns therefore between theſe and the Mediterranean ſca lie in Spain, and all of 
them in the province Tarraconenſis towards the coaſt, If we croſs the Me. 
diterranean at this weſt end, the defect of the Table brings us upon Mauri. 
tania Caeſarienſis, where we meet with a monſtrous name 1campeyg;; 
which, unleſs it can be a corruption of Caeſarienſis, I muſt leave to the con- 
jet ure of others. 


Bur I forget, that I propoſed to proceed no farther than Britam; and 


therefore 'tis time to think of the old caution: Manum de tabula. And 


yet I know not how to diſmiſs it without obſerving, that no antient record 
which time has left us of the Roman affairs, appears to me a ſtronger proof 
either of the power or policy of that ſtate, than this Table. Indeed not only 
their hiſtorians, but - likewiſe their monuments and inſcriptions, which are 
yet extant in moſt countries where they came, acquaint us with the extent 
of their conqueſts; but thoſe evidences lie wide, and require time and thought 
to collect them into one view, and therefore don't convey the idea of the 
Roman power in ſo ſtrong a light, as when we ſee in a manner the whole 
world, that was then known, laid out as diſtinctly almoſt as a private eſtate. 
This ſhews us on what foundation ſome of their emperours might aſſume to 
themſelves, as they did, that haughty title of VICTORES OMNIVM GENTIYM. 
And when we ſurvey their military ways, and conſider the number, nature, 
and yaſt extent of them, with the ſtations every where erected upon them at 
proper diſtances; they ſeem to be much more difficult and ſurpriſing works, 
than even their porticos, temples, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, or any 
other public buildings, tho they were not ſo polite and elegant. Nor could 
any thing in point of policy more contribute to ſecure their conqueſts. What 
could be a greater encouragement to their officers and ſoldiers to enter 
upon diſtant expeditions ; than to obſerve the whole courſe of their way, the 
nature of the countries through which they were to paſs, the daily ſtages they 
were to make, and the ſeveral towns in which they might expect accommo- 
dations, ſo plainly repreſented to their ſight ? This muſt render all places fa- 
miliar to them, and induce them to think themſelves every where at home, 
by ſeeing the marks of their former labour and victories. And whatever in- 
ſurrections might happen in any part of the empire, a view of the Table 
would be ſerviceable for ſending immediate aſſiſtance to quell them. By this 
might be found what forces were neareſt, what rout they ſhould take, where 
and in what manner they might beſt be ſupported. No wonder therefore 
that Yegetius recommends ſuch tables, as highly uſeful to generals of armies. 
And ſince one of them has happily eſcaped the ravage of time, it is much to be 


wiſhed, ſome perſon of leiſure and ability would undertake to redreſs the injuries 


it has received from ignorant and unskilful hands; than which nothing can be 
of greater ſervice both to the Roman geography and hiſtory. 
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802 


A. C. 
55 


54 


| Antiſtius Vetus. 


Conſuls. 
Cn. Pompeius M. 
M. Licin. Craſſus. 


Dom. Acenobarbus. | 
Claudius Pulcher. 


Emperors. 


| 


A 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF 


Governors in 
Britain. 


| 


OccURRENCES relating to the Roman affairs in Britain. 


Occurrences. 


Julius Caeſar makes his firſt attempt upon Britain. 
P-. 9- 

He makes his ſecond attempt, and penetrates to Ve- 
rulam. p. 10. 


Britain neglected for near an hundred years. p. 19. 


Caius Caligula. A. 
ſine collega. 
Caius Caligula. A. 
Sent. Saturninus. 
Claudius Aug. 
Caecina Largus. 
Claudius Aug. 

L. Vitellius. 
Vibius Criſpinus. 
Statilius Taurus. 
Vinut. inus. 
Statilius inus. 
Valerius Aſiaticus. 
Junius Silanus. 
Claudius Aug. 
L. Vitellius. 

A. Vitellius. 
Vipſan. Poplicola. 
Pompei. inus. 
Verannius Nepos. 
Antiſtius Vetus. 
Suillius Rufus. 
Claudius Aug. 
Scipio Orfitus. 
Cornelius Sulla. 
Salvius Otho. 
Junius Silanus. 
Hater. Antoninus. 
Aſin. Marcellus. 
Acilius Aviola. 


Nero CI. Caeſ. 


Voluſ. Saturninus. 
Cornelius Scipio. 
Nero Cl. Caeſar. 
Calpurnius Piſo. 


Vipſ. Apronianus. 


Nero CI. Caeſar. 
Corn. Lentulus. 


Caeſonius Paetus. 


Nero Cl. Caefar. | 
Valerius Meſſala. | 


Fonteius Capito. | 


Claudius. 


Caius Caligula | 


Cl. Tib. Nero. 


OTE 


A. Plautius. 


Oſtorius Scapula. 


A. Didius Gallus. 


Veranius. 


Paulin. Suetonius. 


Caius receives Adminius a fugitive ſon of Cunobel- 
line. p. 20. 


Caius's mock fight upon the ſhear. p. 20. 


| The Britons complain of protecting fugitives. p. 21. 


Plautius ſent over. p. 37. Veſpaſian commands the 
ſecond legion. p. 78. ſurpriſes the Silures. p. 21. 


Claudius comes over, and is victorious: after a ſhort 
ſtay he returns. p. 22, 24, 37. 


Veſi under Plautius conquers tuo nations and 
the iſle of Wight. p. 22. 
Plautius's wife the firſt Chriſtian in Britain. p. 23. 


An inſcription to Claudius of this date. p. 21, 22. 
Titus ſerves as @ tribune in Britain. p. 22. 
The Roman affairs in confuſion here. p. 37. 


Oſtorius ſucceeds Plautius, and conquers the Bri- 

gantes. p. 37. 

Caractacus overcome, delivered up, and ſent to 
Rome. p. 26, 37. 


Cartiſmandua ſeeks protection of the Romans againſt 
her husband Venuſius. p. 26, 27. 


Didius after the death of Oſtorius carries on the 
war. p. 27, 37. 
Nero ſucceeds in the empire. p. 27. 


Veranius ſucceeds Didius, and dies wit hin the year. 
P-. 37- 
Paulinus ſucceeds Veranius. p. 37. 


Paulinus gains advantages over the Britons. p. 37. 


Attempts the reduction of Mona. p. 27,37. i- 
cola ſerves under 565 39. n Agr 


| Boadicea revolts, routs Cerialis, deſtroys the colony 


and Verulam, but is afterwards defeated. p. 37. 


821 


822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836 
837 
838 


A CuroNorocicalt TABLE 


Conſuls. 


Marius Celſus. 
Aſmius Gallus. 


Mem. Regulus. 
Virginius Rufus. 


Lecanius Baſſus. 


| Licinius Craſſus. 


Silius Nerva. 
Julius Atticus. 


Sueton. Paulinus. 
Pontius Teleſinus. 


Fonteius Capito. 
Julius Rufus. 


Silius Italicus. 
Galer. Trachalus. 


Sulpicius Galba. 


. | Vinius Rufinus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 


Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 
Cocceius Nerva. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 


Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Fl. Domitianus. 
Valer. Meſlalinus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 


| Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 
Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 
Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus. 
Titus Velpaſianus. 


Cej. Commodus. 
Cornelius Priſcus. 


Imp. Veſpaſianus, 


Titus Veſpaſianus. 


Imp. Titus Veſpaſ. 
Fl. Domitianus. 


Plautius Silvanus. 
Annius Verus. 


Imp. Domitianus. 
Flavius Sabinus. 


[mp. Domitianus. 
Virginius Rufus 
Imp. Domitianus. 
Junius Sabinus. 
Imp. Domitianus. 
Aurelius Fulvius. 
Imp. Domitianus. 


Corn. Dolabella. 


Emperors. 


Nero. 


Galba. 


Otho. Vitellius: 
Veſpaſian. 


Veſpaſianus. 


Titus p. 46. 


Domitian. 


No farther account for above thir 


869 


870 


871 


117 


118 


| 119 


Quinctius Niger. 


Vipſ. Apronianus. 


Imp. Hadrianus. 
Claudius Fuſcus. 


Imp. Hadrianus. 


Junius Ruſticus. 


Ael. Hadrianus. 


Vectius Bolanus. 


Petilius Cerialis. 


Julius Frontinus. 


Julius Agricola. 


Trebellius. 


ty 
their conque 


| 


Julius Severus. 


| Licinius Priſcus 


| 


Governors inBritain., 


Petr. Turpilianus. 


Trebel. Maximus. 


Salluſtius Lucullus. 


. ; .. Occurrences. 


Petronius ſucceeds to the Government of Be, 
p37 | — 


The firſt campaign of Trebellius Maximus. p. 3). 


The fourteenth legion ordered out of Britain. p. 82. 

The civil war. Britain joins Vitellius, Trebelli 
flies to Vitellius. p. 2 1 

Vitellius ſends back the fourteenth legion. p. $2. 
points and ends fo Supplies. p. 38, 4 


Agricola tribune of the twentieth legion, p. 
46. The fourteenth legion leaves brian A by 


Cerialis reduces part of the Brigantes. p. 38, 46. 
He advances Agricola in the army. p. 39, 46. 


Agricola leaves Britain and governs Aquitania, 
P- 46, 47. | 
Cerialis is ſucceeded by Frontinus. p. 46. 


Frontinus reduces the 
tion. p. 316. | 


8 made conſul from the firſt of July. Pp. 


Silures. p. 39. An inſerip- 


Agricola cuts off the Ordovices and reduces Mona. 
P. 39» 47- 

He trys the friths, erects garriſons, ſubdues the 
Auen 7 —— ＋ 1 Fe ; 
Conquers beyond the Tay. p. 39. and fortifies the 

weſt of the Brigantes. p. 40. 

Fortifies the iſthmus between Glota and Bodotria. 

P- 40 159. 

Takes ſhipping and conquers the weſt of Caledonia. 
p- 40. | 

Sends à fleet to the north of Bodotria. The adven« 

ture of the Uſipians. p. 40. 

Overcomes Galgacus, his fleet ſails round Britain. 

p. 41. 

Lucullus ſuppoſed to ſucceed him. p. 41, 48. 


Antoninus Pius born. p. 5 1. Trebellius governor 


| of Britain, but uncertain at what time. 


ears. It is ſuppoſed the Romans loſt much of 
fo here. p.40, 41, 48. | 


Hadrian's reign begins. p. 49. The ſixth legion 
comes to Britain. p. 79- i 
The ſecond legion in Cumberland. p. 78. 


Licinius ſucceeds Severus, the Britons revolt, In: 
ſcriptions Cum. XVI. p. 270, 30 


AV. C. 


872 


— 


of occurrences in Britain. 


A. D. Conſuls. Emperors. | Governors in Britain. Occurrences. 
| cx Severus. | Hadrianus. Licinius Priſcus. Hadrian comes over, p. 49, 51, 305. builds his 
Aurelius Fulvus. Wall. 


The tranſactions in Hadrian's reign uncertain. No account for eighteen years. 


138 [Sulpit. Camerinus. Antonin. Pius, | Lollius Vrbicus. | Antoninus Pius ſucceeds to the empire. p. t. The 
Quintius Niger. ſecond legion in Northumberland. p. 4. 
139 Imp. Antoninus P. The legate overcomes the Britons. p. 5 1. Satur- 
Bruttius Praeſens. ninus commands the Roman navy here. p. 52. 
140 Imp. Antoninus b. Antoninus builds his wall. p. 52. The Brigantes in- 
| Aurelius Caeſar. vade Genunia. p. 52. An inſcription SC. xxv. 


No occurrence for fourteen years. 


154 | Aurelius Verus. C.] Antonin. 155 pa inſcription Che. 171. 
Sextil. Lateranus. | 


No occurrence for eleven years. 


165 | Servilius Pudens. M. Aurel. Ant. — Agricola. Cal. Agricola ſent into Britain, and is victorious- 
Cornelius Scipio. | L. Verus. p. 52. Inſcription Nor. Lxxxv11. 


No occurrence for twelve years. 


177 Imp. Commodus. Commodus. An inſcription. p. 271. 


Plaut. Quintillus. 


178 | Vettius Rufus. 
Scipio Orfitus. 


179 Imp. Commodus. 
Candidus Verus. 


180 | Bruttius Praeſens. 
Quint. Gordianus. 


181 Imp. Commodus. 


Antiſtius Burrus. 
182 | Pet. Mamertinus. 
Trebellius Rufus. 
133 Imp. Commodus. The Britons paſs the wall, and defeat the Ro- 
Aufid. Victorinus. mans. 
184 |Eggius Marullus. VIpius Marcellus. | Marcellus is ſent againſt them. 
Papirius Aelianus. 
185 6 1 + Abt but ill requited by Commo- 


136 |[mp. Commodus. 
Acilius Glabrio. | 


187 [Tullius Criſpinus. | The army mutinys. p. 54. 
I Papirius Aelianus. 


Perennis commands the army. p. 54. 


188 Allius Fuſcianus. Is appeaſed by Pertinax. Perennis delivered up. | 
Duillius Silanus. p. 54. An inſcription Cum. Lv1. 

189 2 r Helv. Pertinax.¶ Helvius Pertinax made governor of Britain. p. 54. 

190 Imp. Commodus. Clodius Albinus. |Pertinax deſires to be recalled. Albinus made his 
Petr. Septimianus. | 


ſucceſſor. p. 54. 


191 Caſ. Apronianus. Inſcriptions. Cum. Lv11. p. 307. 


Metilius Bradua. 
192 Im Commodus. Commodus appoints Junius Severus to ſucceed Al- 
Helvius Pertinax. binus, but dies ſoon after. p. 55. 
192 | Soſius Falco. rtinax Tulian. | After Pertinax and Julian, Severus, Niger and 
” Julius Fructus. — 7 1 Albinus are competitors for the empire. 


Britain adheres to Albinus. p. 55, 56. Niger killed. 


Imp. Severus. 
125 | | Clodius Albinus C. 8 
‚ 6 S. 


Valerius Meſlald. 


A.V.C. AD. 
947 1195 
948 | 196 
950 | 198 
951 | 199 
952 | 200 
953 | 201 
954 -j = 
955: 1-203 
956 | 204 

| 957 4297 
958 | 206 
4 
960 [208 
961 | 209 
962 | 210 
963 | 211 
964 | 212 
965 213 
966 | 214 
967 | 215 | 
974 | 222 | 
989 | 237 
990 | 235 
991 | 239 
992 | 240 
993 | 241 


A CHRONOL OGtCAL TABLE 


Confuls. | 
Flavius Tertullus. 
Flavius Clemens. 
Domitius Dexter. 


Claud. Lateranus. 
Mauritius Rufinus. 


Hater. Saturninus. 
Trebonius Gallus. 


Cornel. Anullinus. 
Aufidius Fronto. 


Claudius Severus. 
Aufid. Victorinus. 


Annius Fabianus. 
Nonius Mucianus. 


Imp. Severus. 


Imp. A. Caracalla. 


Septimius Geta. 
Sept. Plautianus. 


Fabius Cilo. 
Annius Libo. 


mp. A. Caracalla. 
dept. Geta Caeſar. 


Annius Albinus. 
Fulv. Acmilianus. 


Flavius Aper, 
Allius Maximus. 


mp. A. Caracalla. 
Sept. Geta Caeſar. 


Aur. Pompeianus. 
Lollianus Avitus. 


Acilius Fauſtinus. 
Macer Rufinianus. 


LolL Gentianus. 
Pomponius Baſſus. 


Pompeius Aſper. 
P. Aber. 


[mp. A. Caracalla. 
Caelius Balbinus. 


Silius Meſſala. 
Aquilius Sabinus. 


Aemilius Laerus. 


Anicius Cerealis. | 


n Alex. Severus. | 
Sever. AlexanderC. | 


Tirius Perpetuus. 
uſt. Cornelianus. 
Vipius Crinitus. 
Procul. Pontianus. 
Imp. Gordianus. 
Acilius Aviola. 
Vettius Sabinus. 
Venuitus. 

Imp. Gordianus. 


Emperors. 


Sept. Severus. 


Clod. Albinus. 


Ant. Caracalla. 
Septim. Geta. 


Virius Lupus. 


Albinus ſlain in Gaul, 


Occuyrences. 


No governor in Britain is ment; 
binus commanded here in — becauſe N. 


the time not dat l 


us provinces. . 


Inſcriptions. Yor. 1. p. 311. 


The emperors return from Syria. p. 57. 


Antoninus marries Plautilla. p- 57. 


Inſurrectiont of the Britons. p. 56, 57, 312, 313. 


Severus goes againſt them with his two ſons. p. 56, 
57. | 

He begins bis wall croſs Britain. p. 61, 
268. Cum. XIV. 


Severus 82 his wall. p. 128. leaves Geta, goes 
with Car to the Caledonians. p. Co. York. XVIII. 


Concludes a peace. p. 62. The legio ſecunda Au- 
- guſta at Caerleon. p. 63, 78, 321. 


Severus at York. p.63. The war breaks out, 
Severus dies. p. 63. 

The emperors make peace and ſail from Britain. 
p- 67. 


62, 63, 


Inſcriptions Northum. cx11, cxi1t. 


An inſcription. p. 185, 269. 


No occurrence for ſeven years. 


122 inſcription. p. 69. Cum. LI. 


No occurrence for fifteen years. 


Maximinus. 


Gordianus III. 


Cl. Pompeianus. | 


Maccilius Fuſcus. 
| 


Cn. Lucilianus. 


An inſcription Cum. IX. | 


This legate mentioned in an inſcription. p. 67. 
Dur. x1. 


This lezate mentioned in an inſcription. p. 67. 
Durh. x11. 


249 


250 
251 
252 


253 


255 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 


282 


256 


258 


259 


Aufid. Atticus. 


Juliarus Arrianus. 
Aemilius Papus. 
Peregrinus. 


Fulv. Aemilianus. 


Imp. Philippus. 
Fabius Titianus. 


Bruttius Praeſens. 
Numm. Albinus. 


Imp. Philippus. 
Philippus Cel 
Imp. Philippus. 
Imp. Philippus F. 
Fulv. Aemilianus. 
Vettius Aquilinus. 
Meſſius Decius. 
Annius Maximus. 
Imp. Decius. 
Etruſcus Meſſius. 


Imp. Gallus. 
os. Voluſianus. 


Imp. Voluſianus. 
Valerius Maximus 


254 | Imp. Valerianus. 


Imp. Gallienus. 


| Imp. Valerianus. 
Imp. Gallienus. 


Acilius Glabrio. 


Imp. Gallienus. 


Fulv. Aemilianus. 


| Imp. Tacitus. 
Fulv. Aemilianus. 


Imp. Probus. 
Anitius Paulinus. 
Imp. Probus. 
Furius Lupus. 
Imp. Probus. 
Ovinius Paternus. 


Gratus. 
Junius Meflala. 


Imp. Probus. 
Junius Tiberianus. 
Imp. Probus. 
Pomp. Victorinus. 


Imp. Carus. 
Aur. Carinus Caeſ. 


Imp. Carinus. 
Aur. Numerianus: 


Imp. Diocletianus. 


Junius Maximus. 
Vettius Aquilinus. 


Valerius Maximus. 


Memmius Fuſcus. 
Pomponius Baſſus. 


Pomponius Baſſus. 


LAriftobatus. } 


of occurrences in Britain. 


Philippus. 
Philippus Fil. 


Decius. 


Gallus. 
Voluſianus. 


Valerianus. 
. | Gallienus. 


— 


Emperors. | 


| Gordianus III. 
Aſin. Praetextatus. 


Philipp. Arabs. 


Governors in Britain. 
Nonnius Philippus. 


Occurrences. 


This legate named in an inſcription, p. 67, 68, 
Cum. Lv. 


Gordian ſlain. 


An inſcription. p. 187. Cum. LviIt. 


An inſcription Lorkſ. 11t. 


An inſcription. Nor. Liv. 


| The thirty tyrants. p. 68. Aninſeription. Cum. vit. 


No occurrence for ſeventeen years. 


Probus. 


— 


Carus. 


Carus. 
Carinus. 


merian. Diocl. 


Diocletianus. 
Maximianus. 


Cari. & Nu- 


| 


| 


Vandals and Burgundians ſent to quell in ſurreckionc. 
Proculus and Bonoſus — for — empire. 


Britain recovered by Victorinus for Probus. p.68. 


69. 


Carus gives this province to his ſon Carinus. p. 69; 


Carus killed by lightning. p. 69. 


* ſlain by Aper. p. 69. 


Diocletian overcomes Carinus. p. 69. 


Aſſociates Maximian. p. 69. Inſcription. Che. 11, 


1057 | 395 
1058 | 306 
1059 307 
1060 Joy! 
1070 * 
1089 % 337 | 
1090 | 338 
10914 339 
1092 | 340 


Valerius Proculus. | 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Conſuls. | 


Imp. Diocletianus. 
mp. Maximianus 


[mp. Maximianus. 
Pomp. Januarius. 


Annius Baſſus. 
Tag. Quinctianus. 


| [mp. Diocletianus 


Imp. Maximianus. 


TuniusTiberianus. 
allius Dio. 


[mp. Maximianus. 
Conſt. Chlorus C. 


Corn. Anullinus. 


Conſt. Chlorus C. 


mp. Maximianus. 


Gal. Maxim. Cael. 


Anicius Fauſtus. 
Severus Gallus. 
Imp. Diocletianus. 
mp. Maximianus. 
onſt. Chlorus C. 
Gal. Maxim. Cacſ 
Poſtum. Titianus. 
Popil. Nepotianus. 
Conft. Chlorus C. 
Gal. Maxim. Caeſ. 
Imp. Diocletianus. 
Imp. Maxitnianus. 
Imp. Diocletianus. 
Imp. Maximianus. 
Imp. Galerius. 
Imp. Conſt. Chlor. 


Imp. Galerius. 
Imp. Conſt. Chlor. 


Val. Conſtan inus. 
Maxim. Herculius. 


Val. Diocletianus. 


Imp. Galerius Max. 


Valcrius Licinius. 
Criſpus Caeſar. 


Fabius Titianus. | 
Felicianus. 


Polemius. 


Vrius. 


Imp. Conſtantius. 
Imp. Conſtans. 


Sept. Acyndinus. 


Gal. Maximian. C. 


Nummius Tuſcus. 


Imp. Diocletianus. 


Emperors. 


Diocletianus. 
Maximianus. 


Diocl. Maxim. 
Carauſius. 


Af. Hannibalianus. “ 
Au. Aſclepiodotus. 


mp. Diocletianus. 


Diocletianus. 
Maximianus. 


Conſtantius. 
Galerius. 


Galerius. 


Conſtantin. M. 


Governors in Britain. 


Pacatianus. 


Occurrences. 


The emperors adopt Conſtantius 
lerius Caeſars. p. 69. 


Carauſius commander at ſea ſeiſes Britain, 


Chlorus and Ga. 
p. 69. 
The emperors attempt to ſubdue bim. p. 69." 


They make peace and aſſociate bim in t a 
p. 69. be empire. 


Allectus kills Carauſius and keeps Britain 


years, p. 69. free 


Britain recovered by Aſclepiodotus. p. 6g. 


An inſcription to Maximian. Cum. xvr. 


An inſcription. p. 303. 


Diocletian and Maximian reſigns to Conſtantius 
Chlorus and Galerius. p. 2 | 


Conſtantius obtains Britain. p. 70. 


Conſtantius dies in Britain. Conſtantine is victo- 
rious againſt the Scots and Picts. p. 70. 

An inſcription. Nor. LxXI. Conſtantine leaves 
this iſland. p. 70, 71. 


No occurrence for ten years. 


| Conſtantin. M. 


| An inſcription, Cum. Lrx. 


No occurrence for nineteen years. 


Conſtans, Con- 
ſtanti. Conſtant. 


Conſtans. 


Conſtantine Junior obtains Britain. p. 72. 


Conſtantine invades Conſtans. p. 72: 


9 ſlain. p. 72. 


f borurrenees in Britain. 
AVC HAD. Conſuls. Emperors. Rs Occurrencer. 
341 | Ant. Marcellinus. | Conſtans. | | 
Caclius Probinus. | | 
Imp. Conftantius | ' | 1 
8 umz. Conſtans. | 1 lil 
; | Memmius Furius. | | Conftans comes over 10 Britain againſt be Scots mm 
* Piſidius Romulus. | "and Pits. p. 72. wh 
144 |Salluſtius. 10 
Domet. Leontius. 3 f | 4 f | 
345 Poſt. Amantius. | "my 
{Rufus Albinus. ö f | il | 
Imp. Conſtantius. ve 
Fl. Rufinus. N Whi 
1 Fl. Euſebius. * 
$ Fl. Philippus. | 
34 Fl Sal wa , FTP 1 , 
349 J Fabius Catullinus. | 
'Vipius Limenius. | 4 | 
359 [Sergius |Conſtantius. | Conſtans ſlain by Magnentius who is 
N Nigrinianus. S entius. — * Bikcain. Þ. 8 5 rg (EO Do 
1 | Imp. Magnentius. 
* Fl. Gaiſo. | 
2 Imp. Conſtantius. 
N | Conſt OnlusCaetf 


353 Imp. Conſtantius. Conſtantius. | Gratianus Funarius. | Magnentius overcome by Conſtantius. Gratianus 


| Cont GallusCacC governs Britain. Paulus ſeut to Britain. p. 72. 
354 Imp. Conſtantius. | 

Conſt. Gallus Caeſ 
F : Martinus. Paulus burnt. p. 72; 

356 | Imp. Con ſtantius. | 

Julianus Caeſar. : 4 
57 | Imp. Conſtantius. 

158 1 Caeſar. 
358 Fabius Datianus. 
359 ; Euſebius. 

Hypatius. 

360 | Imp. Conſtantius. Conſtanrius. Inroads of the Scots. p. 72. 

Julianus Caeſar. | 
361 | Fl. Taurus. Julianus. | Lupicinus. Lupicinus ſext againſt them, p. 72. 

Fl. Florentius. Alypius. : 

362 Fl. Mamertinus. Alypius baniſhed. p. 72. 
Fl. Nevitta. 

63 Imp Julianus. Jovianus. 

a: Salut Promotus. : 

Imp. Tovianus. | Valentinianus. Bulchobaudes. The Scots, Picts and Saxons infeſt Britain. Nec- 
3 — | faridus ſlain and Pulchobaudes p. 73- | 
365 — — Severus. Severus ſent over and recalled, p. 73. 

P- b | 
Fl. Gratianus. 
__ Fl. Dagalaiphus. | Jovinus. [Jovinus ſucceeds. p. 73. 
6 " wor | | 
MR. | Theodofiu. I Theodoſius finds the Scots plundering Auguſta, 
; »ow London. p. 73. 
363 Im. Valentinianus Theodoſius repels the Scots. p. 73. He deſires 

Imp. Valens. $ | that Civilis and Dulcitius A* be fear. ib. F 
369 1 Tides: - | Repairs the praetenturae. p. 73. 

370 loa. Valentinianus. IFraomarius. Fraomarius a» Alman king ſent over with the 
Imp. Valens. 5 authority of tribune. p. 73. 


6 T 


A.V.C. 
1145 


1160 


1161 


1194 
1195 


1196 


1197 


1198 


A. D. 
393 


408 


409 


442 


445 


446 


ACRRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


No occurrence for twenty three years. 


_—_ 


Emperors. Governors in Britain. Occurrences. 
Imp. Theodoſius. [TheodofiusAr-| Chryſanthus. Chryſanthus vicarius in Britain. p. 74. 
Fl. Abundantius. cad. Honorius. 
No occurrence for fifteen years. 
Fl. Philippus. Theodoſius. Marcus Gratian and Conſtantine «ſirp the purpk 
Anicius Baſſus. Honorius. 


Imp. Honorius. 


Imp. Theodohus. 


Fl. Eudoxius. 
Fl. Dioſcorus. 


Anicius Maximus. 
Fl. Paternus. 


Imp. Theodofius. 
Decius Albinus. 


Im. Valentinianus. 
Fl. Nonius. 


Fl. Aetius. 
Aur. Symmachus. 


in Britain. p. 74» 75. 


Conſtantine draws an.army into Gaul and exh 
the Province. p. 74- * 


No occurrence for thirty three years. 


Theodoſius. 
Valentinian. 


Britain much haraſſed by the Picts and Scots, 
P- 75- 


The Britons apply to the Romans and have alegion 
ſent. p. 75. 


They make a ſecond application and have anther 
legion. p. 75. 


The Notitia written. p. 75. 


Britain abandoned by the Romans. p. 75. 
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An INDEX of the inſcriptions and ſculptures divided into chap- 


ters after the manner of GRUTER and REingstrvs, 


CAP. I. IME & and attributes of deities. 


Il, Temples, altars, ſtatues, and other eonſecrated things. 
III. Prieſts and their attendants. ht ns 
IV. Magiſtrates and other civil officers. 

V. Military affairs. | 
VI. Trades and corporations. 
VII. Names of countries, people, towns. 
VIII. Buildings, civil and military. 
IX. Roman tribes. 
X. Epithets and titles of emperors, empreſſes, ant] Cacſats. 
XI. Names appellative of aſfection and kindred. 
XII. Vows and titles of dedication. 


XIII. Rights of ſepulture. 
XIV. Memorable things. 
XV. Things remarkable as to grammar. 
XVI. Single letters and abbreviations with their readings. 
XVII. Names of emperors, empreſſes, and Cacſats, according To@heir ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
XVIII. Conſuls in order of time. 


XIX. Proper names of men and women. 
XX. Sculptures, 


CHAP. I. 


Names and attributes of deities, 


ſculapio, Durh. xxv. 

ns 318. Che. vr. 

Apollo Grannus. 206. 

Belatucadro deo, Weſt. 111. 271, 283. 
Belatucadro [deo Marti] 271. 
Belatucadro deo S. Cum. XxX1. 
Bono Eventui. 296. 
Bono Fato, Cumb. LXVIII. 
Bono generis humani, Nor. xcviII. 
Brigantiae, Scotl. XXX1V. 
Campeſtres Matres. 220, 222. 
Cocidi deo, Cum. XV11. 
Deabus Matribus, Durh. xxvIII. 
Deabus Matribus Tramarinis. 298. 
Deabus Matribus Tramarinis et numini impera- 

toris, Cum. LI. 
Deabus Nymphis, Nor. Lxx. 
Deac Fortunae, Tor. 1. 
Deae Minervae, Weſt. x. 
Deae Minervae et Herculi Victori, Nor. cxiv. 
Deze Nymphae Brigantum. 269, 315. 
Deae Nymphae Elaunae, Tor. Iv. 
Deae Romae, | ſacrum | Nor. xcv. 
Deae Setloceniae, Cum. LXIX. 
Deae Suriae, Nor. L111. 
Deae Tertianae. 235. 
Deis Matribus. 303. 
Deo . . . Nor. Lxxix. à. Durh. xxl. 
Deo Belatucadro, Weſt. 111. 
Deo S. Belatucadro, Cum. xxx1. 278. 
Deo Ceaijo. 278. 
Deo Cocidi, Cum. xv II. 
Deo Herculi, Nor. xciv. g. 
Deo invicto Herculi, [ſacrum] Nor. Lxxx1. 
Deo qui vias et ſemitas commentus eſt. 307. 
Deo Marti, Nor. X. Durh. xvill. xx. &. xxIv. 
Cum. XIII. 

Deo Marti Belatucadro. 271. 
Deo ſang. Marti Cum. xxxv. 
Deo Matuno, Nor. xcix. 
Deo Mercurio, Nor. LVIII. æõ. Scotl. xxxv. xxxvl. 
Deo Mogonti, Cum. XII. 
Deo Mogti, Cum. L III. 
Deo Mouno Cad. 235. 
Deo Silvano. 207. 286. 
Deo Soli Mitrae. Cum. xxix. 
Deo Oceano. 279. 
Deo invicto Soli ſocio [facrum], Nor xcrv. A. 
Deo Vitiri, Nor. LXVII. Durh. v1. xIx. 231. 
Dis deabuſque, Cum. Lxv. 
Dis deabuſque hoſpitalibus Penatibuſque. 309. 


Dis Manibus, Scorl. xIII. x1v. xxx1. Nor. xxiII. 
XXIV. LXIV. 8. 7. LXVIII. XC. XCI. Cum. xxxix. 
LXXI. LXXV. Durh. 11. 111. Tor. x11. Lin. 


Mon. 1. 111. Glo. Som. 1. 111. 1v. 
Dis Manibus [dicatum], Nor. xxx. Lx1. 
Dis Manibus pam Nor. xxvi. Tor. xv. 
Dis Matribus, Durh. II. 
Divo ruſtico Vitiri, Nor. Lxix. p 
Dolichenus Jupiter, Nor. v11. Lxxxv. 209. 
Dui, Tor. xvVIII. 
Elaunae, Tor. rv. 
Fato bono, Cum. LxVIII. 
Fortuna Aug, 240. 
Fortunae, Nor. xxxII. LXxXVIII. Tor. I. 
Fortunae Aug. [facrum] Durh. xv. 
Fortunae conſervatrici, Lanc. I. 
Fortunae Populi Romani, Nor. Ly. 
Fortunae reduci, Cum. LxVIII. 


Genio loci, Cum LxVIII. 296. 

Genio | owing Durh. xv. 

Genio Romae, Nor. cx111. 

Genio Romano, Cum. xL11. 

Grannus Apollo. 206. 

Herculi, Nor. xI. I. LXXX111. xcIV. g. 

Herculi invicto, Nor. Lxxx1. 

Herculi victori, Nor. cxrv. 

Jovi Aug. Cum. Lx111. 

Jovi optimo maximo, Nor. Xv. XIII. LxX111. 
XCIIT. Cum. 1. II. v. VII. VIIL. IX. X. XI. XXX. 
LII. LV. LVI. LVII. LXI. LXII. LXVI. Durh, 
XXVI 264, 265. 

Jovi optimo maximo Dolocheno, Nor. Lxxxv. 

Jovi optimo maximo Tanaro, Cheſh. III. 

Jovi optimo maximo et numinibus Aug. Nor, 
XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXIX. Oxf. 

Jovi optimo maximo Dolicheno et numinibus 
Aug. Nor. v1. 

Manibus, See Dis Manibus. 

Marti, Nor. Lx. Cum. x11. Durh. xvii. xvii. 
XX. &. XXIV. 

Marti er Victoriae DD. Augg. et CC. NN. 303. 

Marti militari, Cum. Lxv1. 

Marti 8 303. 

Marti Deo ſang. Cum. xxxv. 

Marti Victori, Nor. Lxxx1v. „296. 

Matribus, Nor. Lxxv. 3. Durh. 11. XXVIII. 202. 

Matribus, Durh. xxix. 

Matribus Alatervis et Matribus campeſtribus, 
Scotl. xxix. | 

Matribus domeſticis, Cum. xL. 


Matribus tramarinis. 298. 


Matribus tramarinis et numini imperatoris, Cum; 
LI. 

Matuno, Nor. xcix. 

Mercurio, Nor. LVIII. e. Scotl. xxxv. xxxvl. 

Minervae, Nor. Lxxvi. Weſt. x. 

Minervae et Herculi victori, Nor. cx1vy. 

Minervae et Neptuno, S/. 

Mitrae deo Soli, Cum. xxix. 

Mogonti Cadenorum et numini domini noſtri Au- 
guſti, Nor. Lxxx. 

Mogonti vitae reſtitutori, Cum. xLvII. 

Mogti, Cum. L111. 

Mouno Cad. 235. 

Neptuno et Minervae, Su.. 

Numini Auguſti, Scot l. xxxv1. 

Numini imperatoris Alexandri Auguſti, Cum. Lt, 

Numini domini noſtri Auguſti, Nor. Lxxx. 

Numini principis optimi, Nor. LII. 

Numen praeſentiſſimum dei, Ner. cv11. 

Numinibus Auguſti, Nor. vii. XVI. XXXVII. 
xxxIx. 

Numinibus Auguſtorum, Nor. Lxxxviii. Yor. 
XVIII. 

Numinibus Oceani, Durh. vit. 

Nymphae Brigantum. 269. 

Nymphae Elaunae, Tor. Iv. 

Nymphis, Nor. Lxx. 305. 

Oceano. 278. 

Pacifero Marti 3855 | 

Pantheo Silvano, Nor. xcv1. 

Penatibus. 309. _ 

Praeſentiſſimum numen dei, Nor. cv111. 

Romae deae ſacrum, Nor. xcv. | 

Romae aeternae, Cum. LxVIII. 

Setloceniae, Cum. Lxix. 

Silvano. 286. | 6U Silvano 
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Teniples, altars, prieſts, magiſtrates, &c. 


Silvano Pantheo, Nor. xcvr. 


Verbeiae ſacrum, Tor. xiv. 


Soli invicto, Cum. xv. Victoriae Auguſti, Nor. cy11. Cum. 
Soli invicto ſocio, Nor. xciv. &. Victoriae Auguſtorum noſtrorum, == 
Soli Mitrae, Cum. xxix. Vitiri, Nor. Lxvi. Lx1x. Durh, vi. XII. * 
Tanaro Jovi, Cheſb. 111. -  Hpainadi Typpic, Nor. cyt. 31, 
ertianae deac. 235. 
C HAP. II. 
Temples, altars, and other conſecrated things. 
Eſculapius with Hygieia and Teleſphorus Minerva in ſculpture, Cheſb. ry. 
in ſculpture, Nor. $e1t. Patera, Nor. xxXVIII. LXXV. Cum. xL1, 
Altar in ſculpture; Not: vi. Phallus, Scotl. x1x. 
Altars to the 22 deities. See the Pracfericulum, Nor. Lxxv. 
names of deities, Chap. I. Sacrifice 70 — Nor. L VIII. 4. 
Aram cum cancellis, Oxf. Signum poſuerunt deo Mercurio, Scorl. VI. 
Aram ex voto poſuit. 278. Silvanus in ſculpture, Scotl. xxviti. Nor. xclv. 
Aram ſacratm inſtituerunt, Stotl. e in ſculptere, Nor. xc1. ay 
Apollo in ſculpture, Nor. cv. 3 Temple in ſculpture, Cum. xv1. 
Brigantiae ſacrumz Srotl. xxxtv. Temple to Caracalla, Nor. cxrrt. 
Caſtor in ſculpture, Nor. xert. Templum almae Cereris reſtitutum, Che. vi. 
Cybele in [cniptere, Nov. xxit. Dianae, 321. 
Deae Matres in ſculptithe, Nor. xi. viit. XLIX. L. Victoribus omnium gentium, Cum 

Tor. Xv1. XXXIV. 

Deo Mercurio ſignum poſuerunt, Scotl. xxxvr. zo Neptune and Minerva, Suſ. 
Eagles, Scotl. 111. XXIV. Nor. LxIII. to Sol invictus focius, Nor. xciv. 4. 
Genii in ſcuſprure, Scorl. vi. Cum. xLIx. Durh. ro Ceres, Che. vi. 

Am. Templum exuſtum a ſolo acdificavit. 856. 
Hercules 72 Nor. xciv. Cum. L. LXV. Venus pudica in ſculpture, Cum. LxXIII. 
Hygicia in fulpture, Nor. xc1t. Victories, Scotl. 1. 111. 1X. Nor. 18. 4. X. v. Lxt, 
Janus Bifrons, 4 ſculpture, Kent. LXXXIV. LXXXVI II. II. Cum. wu. LM. 
Lituus, Nor. xv1. Durh. xv1. 


Mars in ſculpture, Nor. Lxxtv. Lxxxtv. LXXXVIII. Tse owe. Dur b. xxv. 
Mercury in ſculpture, Nor. LVIII. & 


CH AP. III. 
Prieſts, &c. 


A ate Nor. cv1. Pontifex maximus, Nor. x11. 
amillus in ſculpture, Nor. LIII. a. 


G HA F. IV. 
Magiſtrates and other civil officers. 


Enſor Sigillorum, Scotl. xxxv. Propraetor, Cum. XL vI. 
Conſul, Nor. 1x. &. Quaeſtor. 269. 
Exarchus, Tor, xix. | Quaeſtor deſignatus, Weſt. vill. 


Legatus Auguſtalis propraetor, Scotl. viii. Nor. Quaeſtorius. 273. 
LII. LIIL. XCVI1TL. CVII. cXII. Cm. Lv. Dur. Senator. 273. 


X1. XII. Sevir, Tor. x. 
Legatus Auguſti noſtri Britanniae, Su/. Signifer, Yor. viII. 
Praeſes provinciae, Cum. xxxiv. | Vir clariſſimus. 321. 


Proconſul. 206. 


CHAP. V. 
Military affairs. 


Elia Dacorum cohors prima, Cum. 1. 11. Ala Auguſta ob virtutem appellata. 265. 


A 


IV. v. VI. VII. vIII. IX. x. XI. XI. Petriana. 260, 273. 
Ala Were SO Nor. Ix. &. | Sabiniana, Nor. xv111. 
uguſta. 279. Sarmatarum equitum. 30a, 304. 
Auguſta Gordiana, Cum. Lv. LvI. LviI. Vettonum, Tor. 1. 
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maturarum cuneus. 275. 
1— ala prima, Nor. 1x. a. 303. 


a. 2 
Angina — I Scotl. 11. It. VIII. 1X. x. 
xxx. Nor. vil. IX. IX. „ LXXVII. CI. Cum. xl vi. 
gaetaſiorum prima cohors, Cum. LxVI. 
Batavorum cobors, Scotl. xxII. 


prima cohors, Nor. xxxit. 
Beneficiaril. 234. 
Britton... Scotl. xxx. NN 
quarta cohors Antoninia, Nor. LxXv1. 313. 
numerus. 305. 
Cartov. - - I. cohors. 296. 
Carvetiorum Ccohors. 273. 
Centuria Alexandriz Nor. xxxv. 
Arrii, Nor. Ix. s. 
Bitalis, Nor. xxv11. 
Candidi Fideſii. 3or. 
Caſſii Priſc. Cum. xv11r. 
CI. Priſci, Cum. xx11. 
M. Savonis. 301. 
cohortis Silii Aucinii, Cm. XXXVII. 
cqhartis 1. Cum. xxv. 
Fiari, Nor. 1. 
cohortis 11. Vari Celeris, Nor. II. 
cohortis 1v. praetoriae Julii Vitalis, Cum. 
xXxxvIII. 
cohortis vi. Deliviana, Nor. xxx. 

Statii Solonis, Nor. xx. 
cohortis vii. Maximiana, Nor. Lxtv. 
cohortis v111. Julii Tertulliani, Cum. xx. 

eciliana. 321. 
Stateleſia, Scotl. xxtv. 
cohortis x. Juſtini Secundi, Nor. 111. 
cohortis x. Siinſi Priſci, Nor. ry. 
Herenniani, Nor. Ix. C. 
legionis 11. Aug. Julii Tertulliani, Cum. 
XXVI. 2 
Voluſiana, Cum. xx1. 
— „ N Nor. Lxxv. &. 
eregrini, Nor. Ix. 7. 
Tun Net N n. 
Valerii Veri, Nor. Lxxv. &. 
Valerii Maximi, Nor. LxIy. 4. 321. 
Voconii, Nor. x111. 
Centurio coh. 1. Libonius, Nor. Lxxv. 
Leg. vi. victricis, Nor. Ly. 
Leg. vi. xx. Aug. Nor. Lxxv111. 
Leg. x. Fretenſis, Cum. Lx111. 
Munax, Nor. Lxx1v. 
XN. Durb. xxv. 
Cohors prima, Nor. x11. Lxxv. 
II. Nor. II. 
111. Nor. x11. XVII. LX. Durh. xIII. 
iv. Durb x. 
v. Nor. x11. Durh. yi. 
VI. Nor. xx. XXX. 217. 
VII. Nor. Lxtv. 
VIII. Nor. xi. Scotl. xxiv. Cum. xx. 
2 Veciliana. 321. 
Ix. Nor. XII. XIv. Cum. XXv1. 
X. Nor. 111. 2 217. 
Iv. II. Aug. Nor. cl. 
—— II. Ae Nar. Ix. 
Ix. leg. II. Aug. Cum. xIL Iv. 
x. leg. 11. Aug. Nor. . J. Cum. XI. Iv. 
Iv. praetoriana, Cum. XxXXVIII. 
1. Aelia Dacorum, Cum. 1. 11. Iv. v. vi. 
VII. VIIL. IX. x. XI. XIII. 
1. Baetaſiorum, Cum. Lxv1. 
Batavorum, Scotl. xx11. 
I. Batavorum, Nor. xxx11. 
Iv. Brittonum Antoninia, Nor. Lxxvl. 313. 


Military affairs. 


Antoninia quarta cohors Brittonum, Nor. LxXVI. Cohors 1. Cartoy. 296. 


etiorum. 273. 
I. Cornoviorum. 296. 
1. Cugernorum, Scot l. xxv. 
1. Deltnatarum, Cum. Lxiv. Lxv. 
1. Friſin. 301. 
Gallorum, Nor. Lit. Cum. Lil. a. 
11. Gallorum equitum, Cum. LII. 
Iv. Gallorum, Nor. LIII. Cum. xxx. 
Iv. Gallorum equeſtris. Nor. Lxxxv111, 
v. Gallorum, Scotl. XXVII. 
1. Hamiorum, Nor. L1. 
1. Hiſpanorum, Scozl. xxx1. Cum. LXI. 
LXII. LXIIL. 
1. Lingonum, Durb. xv. 
11. Lingonum. 286. 
111. Nerviorum, Nor. cx11. CX111. 
vi. Nerviorum. 313. 
Silii Aucinii, Cam. xxxviI. 
cum, Cum. LXXV. Tor. II. 
I. Tungrorum, Scotl. xx1x. Nor. xxxv1. 
XXVII. XXXIX. XL. XI. I. XI. II. 22 1, 264. 
1. Vangionum, Nor. xxvVi. LXXXI. LXXXII. 
1. Vardulorum cum conſecraneis, Nor. 
XCIV. S. 
Vardulorum equitum, Durb. xxvi. 
Cohortis ſignum, Tor. vIII. 
Cohortium vexillationes, Nor. cix. 
Conſecranei, Nor. xciv. ꝙ. 
Corn-basket of the ſoldiers in ſculpture, Scotl. xi. 
Cornicullarius, Nor. LxIV. g. 
rnoviorum 1. cohors. 296. 
Coronae in ſculpture, Scotl. 1. 1x. xv. Cum. XXII. 
LXX. Durb.xv1. 
Cugernorum 1. cohors, Scorl. xxv. 
Cuneus armaturarum. 275. 
Decurio equitum, Som. III. 
alae Aſtorum. 303. 
Delmatarum. 1. cohors, Cum. Lxty. Lxv. 
Duplares, Nor. xy111. xcv. 
Durk in ſculpture, Scotl. 111. 
Eagles in ſculpture, Scotl. 111, XXIV. Nor. LxIII. 
Emeritus alae Petrianae. 273. 
Emeritus cohortis 1. Ael. Duc. Cum. xIII. 273. 
Equite Caeſari Corionototae, Nor. Cv111. 
quites alae Vettonum, Tor. 1. 
Equitum Sarmatarum ala, 302. 
Equeſtres cohortes. See Cohors. 
Exploratorum numerus, Nor. xcy. 


_ Fritin. . . 1. cohors. 301. 


Gallorum cohors, Nor. LII. Cam. L II. a. 

Gallorum 11. equitum, Cum. L II. 

Iv. cohors, Nor. LIII. Cum. XXX. 
Iv. cohors equeſtris, Nor. LXXXVIII. 
v. cohors, Scotl. xxv11. 

Hamiorum 1. cohors, Nor. L111. 206. 

Hiſpanorum 1. cohors, Scotl. xxx1. Cum. LxXI. 
LX11. LXI11. 

legio XVII. 206. 

Labarum, Nor. Lx. 

Legio ſecunda Auguſta, Sco?l. 11. 111. vIII. IX. 
8 « 4 > « inn. i. . . . 
LXXVII. CI. Cum. XX1. XXIII. XXXVI. XI Iv. 
XVI. Weſt. ry. Mon. I. 11. III. 202, 270, 
271. 

11. adjutrix, Som. 11. 

VI. victrix. Scorl. 1v. vII. XVII. XVIII. 
Nor. xxl. X Iv. LV. LVI. Cum. XXIV. xxxIII. 
XII. Durb. vi. viii. Lax. 1. 202. 

IX. victrix, Pr. VILL. Ix. 

x. Fretenſis, Cum. Lx111. 

xx. valens victrix, Nor. y111. Cum. XLvI. 
Durb. vIiII. Weſt. Iv. v. vIII. Che. 1. III. 
Som. 1. 202. 


Legio 
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Trades, corporations, names of countries, &c. 


io xx£11. primogenia pia fidelis. 305. Signum cohortis, Tor. v11rt. 
wy — Durh. x1. X11. Saler, in ſculpture, Scotl. 111. x1. Nor. 


Miles, Scotl. xxx111. Cum. Lxxv. Mon. 1. Mid. 1. XVII. LI. Wi. 


Milites cohortis tertiae Nerviorum, Nor. cxI 1. 

Nerviorum 111. cohors, Nor. cx 11. 

Numerus Brittonum Triputien. 305. 

Ob virtutem appellata, Cum. XI. IV. LV. LVI. LVII. 

Optio, Cum. xl. Iv. 

Petriana ala. 273. 

Pracfectus, Nor. LIV. = 

Praefectus alae primae Aſtorum, Nor. 1x. @ 

Praefectus cohortis, Scotl. xxvII. 
XXXVVI. XXVII. XL. XL I. XIII. LIII. Durh. 
XI. XII. 

Pracfectus cohortis 1. Hiſpanorum equitum, Cum. 
EXL. 

Praefectus equitum, Nor. cv111. 
1. vI. 


Cum. LII. Lv. 


cohortis iv Gallorum, Cm. xxx. 
Praefectus equitum cohortis primae Hiſpanorum, 
Cum. LxXxIII. 
Praetoriana cohors, Cum. XXXVIIL. 
Prima ſtatione, Nor. Lxxx. 
Primipilus, Che. 111. 
Quiver in ſculpture, Scotl. xv. 
omana cohors 1 Ael. Dac. Cum. v11. 
Sarmatarum equitum ala. 302. 
Signifer, Cum. Iv. VI. XL. Mon. 111. 


Nor. xxX11. 


Sword on the right fide, Nor. XL VI. 

Tetriciana cohors 1. Ael. Dac. Cum. vf! 

Thracum cohors, Cum. Lxxy. Toy. 11. 

Tribunus cohortis, Nor. xxv1. LXXXI. Lxxy 
LXXXIII. LXXXIV. LXXXV. LXXXVI. ail. 
XCV. XCVII. Cum. XIV. LxvII. 

Tribunus cohortis primae Aeliae Dacorum, c 
IT. VII. IX. x. XI. XIII. 9g 

Tribunus cohortis 1. Hiſpanorum, cum. LXII 

Tribunus cohortis 1. Tungrorum, Srozl. Ik. 

Tribunus deſignatus, Cum. v1. 

Tungrorum 1. cohors, Scotl. xxix. Nor. XVI 
XXXVIT. XXIX. XI. I. XI. II. 264. ö 

Vangionum 1. cohors, Nor. xxvI. Lxxx1. LxxxII 

Vardulorum 1. cohors, Nor. xctv. I. Durh. xxy;. 

Vexilla in ſculpture, Scotl. 111. XXIV. Nor. 1.x 
LxIII. 

Vexillatio, Scotl. xv1. 

Vexillatio leg. 11. Aug. Scotl. x11, 202. 

Vexillatio Germanorum. 298. 

Vexillatio legionis v1. victricis, Scotl. ry. vi 1. 
202. 

Vexillatio leg. xx. valentis victricis, Scot, 1. v. yt 
XXVI. Nor. cxi. 202. 

Vexillationes cohortium, Nor, cix. 


CHAP. VI. 
Trades, corporations, &c. 


Rcitectus, Scotl. xxx1v. 
Collegium fabricae, Som. 1. 
fabrorum, Suſ. 
ligniferorum, & cotl. xxxv. 


Fabrica, Som. 1 
Fabricieſis, Som. 1. 
Otficina Mercati, Cum. XI. Iv. 


Sigillarius, Scotl. xxxy. 


CHAP. VIL 


Names of countries, people and towns. 


Ballava, Wir. 
Africa, Cum. Lv. 
Amboglanis, Wilt. 

Apiatorium, Nor. LxxvII. 

Aſti, Nor. 18. 4. 303. 

Baetaſi, Cum. Lxy1. 

Banna, Wir. 

Batavi, Scozl:xx11. 

Belga, Som. 1. 

Biturix Cubus, Tor. x. 

Bracchium. 313. 

Braciaca. 318. 

Bremenium, Nor. xcv. 

Bretones. 313. 

Brexarum, Tor. x1x. 

Brigantes. 315. 

Brigantum civitas, Yor. xXVI111. 

Brittones, Nor. Lxxv1. 

Cadeni, Nor. Lxxx. 235 

Cartov. . . . 296. 

Carvetii. 273. 

Catuvellauni, Cum. xxXv11. 

Cornovii. 296. 

Cubus, Tor. x. 

Cugerni, Scotl. xxv. 

Daci, Cum. I. 11. Iv. v. VI: VII. VIII, IX. xk. 
XI. XIII. 5 


Nor. XxX11. 


Delmatae, Cum. Lx1v. LXV- Py 

Eboracenſis colonia, Tor. x. 

Forum Julii, Som. 11. 

Galli, Scotl. xxv1ii. Nor. LII. LIII. LWXVIII. 
Cum. XXX. LII. | 

Guntia, Che. 111. 

Habitancum, Nor. Lxxx. 

Hamii, Nor. L111. 

Hiſpani, Scotl. xxx1. Cum. LXI. LXII. LXIII. 

Lingones, Durb. xv. 286. 

Lugdunum, Mon. 111. 

Mais, Wilt . | 

Mauritania, Cum. LxXVIII. 

Murſa, Cum. LVII. 

Narbonenſis provincia, Cum. LxIII. 

Nemauſus, Cum. LxIII. 

Nervii, Nor. CX11. CXI11. 

Nicomedia, Cum. L11. 

Olerica. 264. 

Pannonia, Cum. Ly11. 

Provincia ſuperior, Tor. v. 

Sarmatae. 302. 

Samoſata, Che. 11. 

Senonius, Lin. 

Thraces, Cum. Lxxv. Tor. 11. Prints | 

Tungri, Scozl. xx1x. Nor, XVI. XXVII. XXIX. 


XL, XI. XII. 264. : 
Vangiones, 


Buildings, Roman zribes, epithets of emperors, &c. 


Vangi Nor. xxvI. LXXXI. LXXXII. 
Varduli, Nor. xctv. J. Durh. xxv1. 


Viennenſis, Tor. vi11. " 
Vxelodum, Witt. 


CH A P. VIIL 
Buildings, &c. 


Edes decurionum, Cum. LxvIII. 
Armamentaria, Durb. x11. 
Balneum, Dwrh. xt. Tor. 1. 

Baſilica, Durh. XI. 

Caementicium reſtituit. 313. 

Domus et aedes decurionum, Cum. LxVIII. 


CHA 


Ob proſperitatem culminis inſtituti. 286. 
Principia, Durh. x11. 

Turres, Nor. L11. 

Valli bis . . . Nor. cn. 

Vetuſtate conlabſa, Nor. Lxxx1x. 


P. IX. 


Roman ribes. 


Rnienſis, Som. II. 
A Claudia, Durb. xxviii. 
Cornelia, Cheſb. 111. 


Flavia. 240. 
Galeria, Che. 111. Mon. III. 


Palatina, Cum. Lx1v. 
— * Nor. it. ien 
ia, Cum. LVII. eſe. VIII. 
Vella. 215. 
Voltinia, Cum. LXIII. Tor. viii. 


CHAP. X. 
Epithets and titles of emperors, &c. 


\ 1 — CX11T, 
A im. 
Auguſt numini devotus. See below Nu- 

mini, &c . 

Arabicus, Nor. cx111. 

Bono reipublicae nato, Nor. LIx. 

Caeſar nobiliſſimus, Nor. Lxx1. Cum. LVIII. LI. 
Tor. II. 

Divus, Nor. cx111. Cum. LIX. 

Dominus noſter Criſpus Caeſar, Cum. Lix. 269, 
270. 

Domini noſtri, Cum. L II. a. LXX. 

Domus divina, Cum. Lv. Suſ. 269. 

Domus divina aeternaque, Cum. LI. 

Genio populi Romani, Cum. XLII. 

Genio Romae, Nor. cx111. 

Germanicus, Nor. cxi. 

Invicta conjux domini noſtri. 269. 

Invictus, Cum. Lv. 


CHA 


Jovi dilectus, Yor. vrt. 

Mater Auguſti noſtri et caſtrorum, Cum. Li. 

Mater orum, Cum. LI. 

Maximus, Nor. cx11. cx111. 321. 

Maximus ac fortiſſimus imperator, Cum. xv1. 

— Caeſar, Nor. LxxI. Cum. LIII. Lx 
or. II. 

Numini devotus. 269. 

Optimus princeps, Nor. L Tr. 

Pater patriae, paſſim. | 

Pius omitted in Antoninus Pius's titles, Scotl. yi. 

Pientiſſimus, Weſt. 11. 

Pontifex maximus, Nor. cx11. 

Praeſentiſſimum numen dei, Nor. cy111. 

Proconſul. 250. 

Sarmaticus, Nor. cx111. 

Triumphator Perſarum. 267. 

Tota domus divina. 269. | 

Victores omnium gentium, Cum. xxxxv. 263. 


. It al 


Names appellative, &c. 


Lumnus, Nor. xciv. &. 

Benemerenti. 307. Mon. 111. 

Conjugi, Tor. xt. Glouc. 

Conjux, Nor. XXIII. 274, 303, 314. Mon. 1. 
Hon. 

Conjugi et filiis. 314. 

Conjugi incomparabili. 303. 

Conjugi pientiſſimae, Tor. xv11. 

Conjux kariſſima, Cum. xxx1x. 

Conjugi et filiae pientiſſimis. 274- 


Filia. 273, 27 
File dulciflimae, Nor. xxv1. 


6 


Filiae ſuae, Nor. xc. 

Pientiſſimae filiae, Nor. LxvIII. 

Filii haeredes. 284. 

Filius, Nor. xxxII. 303. 

Filio patri pientiſſimo. 303. 

Filiis. 314. 

Frater. (© Wea —__— 

Fratri et filiae titulum poſuit. 273. 

Germanus, Nor. xx111. 273. 

Haeres. 273. 

Haeredes. 284. | 

Mater. 274, 303- | 
X Pater. 


l 
1. 
. 
! 
| 
, 
a 
1 


Vos, rites of fepult ure, megnorable things. 


Pater. 1 | 
Patri et filio benemerentibus. 307- 
Patroni optimi, Scotl. xxIII. 


nary tenaciſſumge memoriae. 303. 


or. 


9 o 
- 
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CHAP. III. 
Vous, &c. 


B. part of the wall ex voto, Scotl. 111. Pro ſalute imperatoris, Cum. xy1. Ly. Lxil. Dy: 
11 . 


IV. 
Ex juſſu, Scotl. xxx. Durh. xxx11. 
Ex voto communi, Nor. cx111. 


Ob conſervatam ſalutem ſuam ſuorumque. 309. 


Ob reditum, Durh. 11. 

Phallus ex voto, Scorl. xix. 

Pro falute praefecti et ſua, Nor. Lv. 
tribuni, Nor. xCv1- 


domus divinae, Suf. 


et incolumitate imperatoris, Nor. xcry . J. 
imperatoris et leg. 11. Aug. Nor. vil. 
reipublicae. 298. 


Pro ſe et ſuis, Nor. XXIII. LXXXI. Tor. XVIII. 
278. 
ol voverat pro ſalute Plautillae. 269. 


et bono generis humani, Nor. xcy11. Votum Aurelii, Durh. xviII. 


XCIX. 


Votum poſuit, Durb. xv. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Rites of ſepulture. 


A 


Weſt. vil. 
Haeredes ſubſtituerunt. 284. 


Fine on bringing in any other dead body, Qui hic mixerit aut cacarit habeat 


deos ſuperos 
inferos iratos. 332. © on 


C HAP. XIV. 
Memorable things, 


Ctarius, Nor. LxxvVI. 233, 317. 


CXxIII. 


Ala Auguſta ob virtutem appellata, Cum. iv. et 


alibi. 
Ala prima Aſtorum, Nor. N. &. f. 
Ala Sabiniana, Nor. xv111. . 
Alione, Whitley caſtle, Nor. cx. 
Amboglanna, Burdoſwald, Cum. 1. 257. 
Antoninia cohors rv Britonum, Nor. Lxxv1; 
Apollo Grannus. 206. 
Aram cum cancellis de ſuo poſuit, Oxf. 
Aram ſacram reſtituit, Yor. v. 
Area templi donata, S/ 
Armamentaria conlabſa reſtituit, Durb. x11. 
Aſtorum ala prima Conderco, Nor. 1x. 4. 212, 
Auguſti reditus, Dur. II. | 
Balineum vi ignis exuſtum reſtituit, Tor. 1. 


Balneum cum baſilica a ſolo inſtruxit, Durh. 11. 


Baſilicam a ſolo inſtruxit, Dur. II. 290. 
Bastet to meaſure the ſoldiers corn, Scotl. x1. 
Bonus eventus, Cum. LxVIII. 282. 

Bono reipub. natus, Nor. LIXx. 
Borcovicus, Houſe ſteeds, Nor. XXXVI. 221, 
Bremenium, Riecheſter, Nor. xcy. _ 
Caementicium opus, Tor, Xy11L. 


Caeſar, a peculiar repetition of that title. 232. Nor. 


LXXI. 
Caledonians, zheir habits and arms, Scatl. 11. 
Camden corrected, Nor. Lxxx. Cum. XV1. XXI. 
Cancelli, ay Res 5 
Capitolinus 
confirmed, Nor. L111. 


Aedem̃ decurionum reſtituit, Cum. Lxviii. 
Aedem ex voto communi poſuit, Nor. 


is account of Aureliug's Britiſh w4r 


Caſſiodorus his Chronicon confirmed, Cum. Nl. v. 
Catuvellauni, Ptolemy's ao” of that name _ 
rected, Cum. xxvii. 358. 
Ceres, à title of Sabina. 318. 
Cohors o it, Scotl. xxv. 
Collecto fabricae, Som. 1. 226. 
Collegium fabrorum, Som. 1. Suſ. 
Cornicularius, Nor. Lxxiv. c. 
rnorum cohors, Scotl. xxv. 
men inſtitutum, Cum. Lxxv1. 
De ſuo dedicayerunt, Suſ. 
* nymphae Brigantum, a ſuppos'd inſcription. 
300, 315. 
Decurio coloniae, Som. v. Cum. LxVIII. 282, 327. 
Dei ov uComeo, Nor. cxiv. Suf. | 
Deities chained, Nor. xL1x. 
Deſignatus tribunus, Cum. v11. 
Deu qui vias et ſemitas commentus eſt, Dr. v. 
Dicatum diis manibus, Nor. Lx1. 
. Conſtantius, Nor. LIx. 278. 
omini noſtri, ro whom aſcribed. 187, 283. 
minus noſter, when introduced. 270. 
Domo Nemauſ. Cz. LXIII. 
Domo Samoſata, Ch. 11. 
Domos et aedem decurionumreſtituit, Curp.Lxvinl. 
Dui, @ Brigiſh deity. 343: 
Duplares numeri exploratorum aram inſtituerunt, | 
Nor. xcv. | 
Eventus bonus, Cum. LxvVIII. 282. 
Ex collecto, Som. 1. 
Ex collegio fabricae elatus, Som. 1. 
Ex voto decem annorum, Scotl. Ax. 
Is _ 22 Ch. v1. 
x juſſu ſuſceptum ſolvi XXII. 
x j ep ſolvit, Dur. — wonle 


Exploratorum numeri, Nor. xcv. 243- 

Fabri and Fabricae, Som. I. 

Faſti conſulares corrected, Nor. LIV. Cum. Lvl. 

Fata 1 * 
ici dr. IX. 6 

— worſhipped in Britain. 233- 

Funerals by contribution. 325) 326. 

Genio loci, Cum. LXVIII. 281. 

Genio loci feliciter, Tor. IX. 

Grannus Apollo. 206 ' 

Greek inſcriptions and Gracciſms, Nor. xxvl. xciv. 
4 . vi. Dur. Xv. 217, 241, 

Habits remarkgble. Caledonian captives, Scotl. 
111. Roman ſoldiers, Scorl. xt. Nor. xI vi. 
XVII. LI. | 

Habitancum, Riſingham, Nor. Lxxx. 

Hadrian's arrival in Britain. 305. 

Head-dreſſes of the Roman ladies. 29. 

Hercules wor/bipped in Britain. 236, 239» 247- 

Heredes ſubſtituerunt, Cum. LxxI. f 

[mperatori vexillatio legionis votum ſolvit, Scorl. 
IV. XVI. | 

Jovi dilectus, Tor. xxx 

Juſſa fecit, Scotl. XXX. 


abarum, Nor. Lx. 228. 
E 1. upon the wall, Nor. vil. 1x. the twen- 


tieth upon the wall, Nor. viii. the ſixth upon 
the wall, Nor. XXI. XIV. LVI. the ninth at 
York, Tor. vIII. IX. 

Mairae deae js Montfaucon ſuppoſed to be the 
deae RT 255. 

Manes explained, 199. 

Manu prasſentiſſimi numinis dei praefectus, Nor. 
CVIL. ; 

Mater caſtraorum, Cum. LI. 274- 

Matres deae, an account of them. 201, 222, 224, 
274. n 

Memoriam poſuit, Mid. 

Millenaria cohors. 295. 
Milliary ſtones, Nor. Lix. Cum. Ly, 228. et 

Alibi. 

Monitu Auguſtorum, Mon. 111. 

Names eraſed, Nor. XCVIIT. c. : 

Nobiliſſimus Caeſar, Nov. Lxx1. et alibi. 

Notitia, the reading Aſtorum confirmed, Nor. 1x. &. 

Numina Auguſti. 209, 44 

Ob proſperitatem culminis inſtituti, Cum. Lxxv1. 

Ob reditum, Dur. 11. BE 

Ob virtutem appellata, Cum. XI. iv. et alibi. 

Officina, Cum. XLIV. 324. 

Olerica. 264. 

Optio, Cum. XL Iv. 


C HA 


Things remarkable as to grammar. 


Opus valli perfecit, Scot l. vir. 
Phallus ex vota decem annorum, Scotl. xxx. 


Phileſaphical tranſactiont, the reading of an inſcrip- 5 


rion there. 283. 

1 Cum. xxx1v. 188. 

Praetoria cohors, Cum. xxxvy11t. 

rima ſtatio, Nor. Lxxx. 

Principia et armamentaria conlapſa reſtituit, Dur. 
XII. 290. | 

Pro ſalute imperatoris templum aedificatum, Cum. 
XVI. 

Pro ſe et ſuis, Nor. xxx111. et alibi. 

Provincia ſuperior, Tor. v. 

Ptolemy corrected, Cum. xxv11. 

Quaeſtor deſignatus legionis, Weſt. vill. 

Quaeſtorius. 273. 

Reditus Auguſti, Dur. 11. 187. 

Romae facrum, Nor. xcv. 

Sabiniana ala. 215. 

Sacrifices by ſeveral confederate towns, Milt. 

Salmaſius his correction of the faſti conſulares con- 
firmed, Nor. L Iv. 

Segedunum built by Severus. 207. 

Sevir ſibi vivus fecit, Tor. x, 

Signum cohortis, Tor. vi1t. 

Socera tenaciſſimae memoriac. 303. 

Sortes. 222, 224. 

Suſceptum votum, Durb. xviII. 

Tanarus Jupiter, Che. 111. | 

Templum deo votum a ſolo extructum, Nor. 
XCIV. . 

Templum ex auctoritate legati extructum, Su/. 

Templum exuſtum pro as imperatoris a ſolo 
aedificatum, Cum. xv1. | 

Terminus placed at the end of the wall, Scotl. xxrxv. 

Tertiana dea. 235. 

Titulus explained. 273. 

Turribus fundamenta poſuerunt, Nor. L II. 

Vexillatio legionis fecit, Scorl. 1. et alibi. 

Vexillationes cohortium fecerunt, Nor. cix. 

Vexillatio legionis perfecit opus valli, Scoz1. vrt: 

Vexillatio legionis refecit, Nor. 117. 

Victoria Auguſti, Cum. xxx11. et alibi. 

Victoriae Auguſtorum, Nor. rx. 4. et alibi, 

Vindolana, /iztle Cheſters, Nor. LII. 

Vitae reſtitutor, Cum. XLv11. 

Vivas, Cum. LxVIII. 

Votum fecit, Weſtm. 111. 291. 

Wall in Scotland by whom built, Scotl. 1. 11. 111. 
IV. v. VI. VIL. X. xxv. at what time, Scotl. xxv. 

Wall in England when built, Cum. XI Iv. 


P. XV. 


Things remarkable as to grammar. 


Ginte for te, Mom. III. 

Alve for alae, Nor. xy111. 

Aquis for eques. 215. 
Arcitectus for architectus, Scotl. xxxrv. 
B for p in conlabſa, Ner. Lx N Cum Nui. 
Balineum ast balneum, Durb. xI. Tor: 1. 
Caeſar repeated, Nor. Lyxa. 
Dae for deae, Tor. 1. 
Delmatae for Dalmatae, Cum. LxIV. Lxv. 
Domu for domo, Cum. Lv. 
E for ae, Nor. xxv1. et paſſim. 
Fabricieſis for fabricenſis, Som. 1. 
Fecit at length, Cum. xl. v. 
G for C. Nor. Lxxv 1 I. et alibi. 
Have for ave, Durb. v. 

2 


ä Jul. Cum. L III. 
for chariſſima, Lin. et alibi. 
L fingle in Suilius, Nor. xx1v. n 
in Tranquila, Nor. xxx111. Cum. L. 
double in Paullus, Nor. Lxxx11. 
Lieg. for legio, Cum. xl. Iv. 
Memoria for monumentum, Mon. 1. 
Mixerit for minxerit. 33a. 
Mogti for M is Cure. LITT. 
Octogintaque ſex fur et, Sam. x. 
Propreto for propraetore. 
Socera for ſocrus. 30g. | 
Tenaciſſimae memoriae in @ paſſive ſenſe. 303. 
. — 44 1 ow Oo... "JP 
otum the thing vowe Xv. 
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Notes and readings, emperors, conſuls. 


C HAP. XVI. 
Motes and readings. 


L. animo libenti, Durb. xx 1. 

B. benemerenti, Mon. 111. 

B. beneficiarius, Oxf. 

BF. beneficiarius, Nor. Lxxx. 

C. Caeſar, Scotl. 1. et paſſim. 

C. curavit, Scotl. xxx1. | 

CC. chariſſimae conjugis, Durh. xxx11. 


D. numeral. Scotl. 1. Iv. 


DD. dedicat. Yor. xy 111. 
DM. Dis manibus, paſſim. 


D MD. Dis manibus dicatum, Nor. xxx111. LXI. 


DMS. Dis manibus facrum, Nor. xxv1. 
DRS. Deae Romae ſacrum. 
DSP. de ſuo poſuit, O 


XT. 
EX CC IMP. ex 43 conjugis impenſa, 


Durh. xxx iI. 
F. fecit, Scotl. xvI II. Nor. Lxiv. y. et paſſim. 
F. frater. 273. | 
F C. faciendum curarunt, Scotl. xxx1. 
FP. fecit paſſus, Scot l. 11. 
Fecit at length, Cum. xLv. 
GPR. Genio populi Romani, Cum. xl. II. 
GS. gratia ſua and Germania ſuperiori. 225. 
IOM. 

paſh 


Jovi optimo maximo, Scozl. xxy11. et 


m. 
Imr. Imperator, Nor.Lxx1. 
Il. quater mille, Scot l. 1. 
fIL tres menſes, Cum. LXXI. 


LA. libenti animo, Dur. xx11. 


N DN. numen domini noſtri, Nor. Lxxx. 


Lib. libenter, Weſt. 111. 
MP. mille paſſus, Scotl. ry. 


NN. noſtrorum, Nor. 1x. 4. et alibi. 
No biliſſimo Caeſari at length, Cum. LvIII. 
5 8 v. 
pia fidelis, Scotl. 1v. Nor. xl Iv. perfecit 
58 VII. , ﬀ 
. patri patriae, Scotl. 1. paſſus, ibi 
5 yinciz — Cum. Wale. * 
. patronus optimus, Scozl. xxIII. pri 
timus, Nor. NE ** 
PR. praetoriana, Cum. xxxv11t. 
D. quaeſtor deſignatus, Weſt. y111. 
QTI. Quinti, Dur. xxviII. 
S. ſolvit, Scotl. 111. facrum, Nor. LIV. ſoror 
Scotl. x111. ; 
SCE. facrafaciendo. 307. 
T. terminus, Scotl. xxrv. 
5 2 vir * 2 2 321. 
. votum ſolvit, Scotl. Ivy. et paſſim, in t 
middle of an inſcription, Cum. x11. 2 
V. victrix, Scotl. xvII. 
VSL M. votum ſolvit libehs merito, Scorl.xx1 11. 
VS LLM. votum ſolvit libentiſſime merito, 
Scotl. xx. . 
VL PM. votum libens poſuit merito, Dur. xv. 


CH AP. XVIL 
Emperors, empreſſes and Caeſars. 


Laudius. 328. 
Veſpaſian. 316. 
Domitian. 316. 


Trajan, Nor. L II. 
Plotina, Som. x1. 


Hadrian, Nor. LxxvII. Cum. XVI. 270, 271, 


305. 


Antoninus Pius, Scotl. 1. 11. 111. Iv. v. VI. vII. 


VIII. X. XVI. XV. XXVI. Nor. vII. 
Aurelius et Verus, Nor. 1x. a. Dor. xIII. 
Aurelius, Nor. LI II. LXXXVII. 267. 

Severus et Caracalla, Nor. c1x. 311, 313, 321. 
Caracalla, Nor. cx111. Durh.11. 269. | 
Plautilla. 269. 


Alexander, Cum. L I. 

ulia Mammaea, Cum. LI. 
aximian, Cum. xv1. 

Gordian. 111. Nor. XVIII. Cum. Ly. Durb, 
XI. X11. | 


Furia Tranquilla, Cum. Lv. 
Philippus Aug. et Philippus Caeſ. Cum. L II. . 


LVIII. 


Gallus et Volu ſianus, Tor. 111. 


Gallienus. 253. 

Maximian, Cum. L1. 

Diocl. et Maxim. Che. 11. 
Conſtantinus, Nor. Lxx1. Weſ.. 11. 
Criſpus Caeſar, Cam. Lx ix. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Conſuls. 


Senecio, Nor. 1x. &. 

Hadrianus imp. col. 111. 305. 
Antoninus Pius 111. Scotl. xxv. 
Commodus et Lateranus, Che. 111. 
Fuſcianus et Silanus 11. Cm. LI. 
Apronianus et Bradua, Cum. Ly11. 307. 
Aper et Maximus, Cum. XL Iv. 


I MP. Veſp. v1. T. Imp. v. coff. 316. 


Antoninus 111. et Geta, Tor. xvIII. 

Claudius Vampeianus et Lolltanus Avitus. 321. 
Caracalla 1v. Nor. cx111. 
Perpetuus, Cum. 1x. 

Atticus et Praetextatus, Cum. Lv. 

Philippus Caeſar, Cum. LVIII. 

Tuſcus et Baſſus, Nor. L Iv. 


CHAP. 


Bareus, Cum. LX1X. 
Q Abadius Theodotus. 255. 


L. 


Acilius, Nör. xcvi 11. Dur. xxtv. 
Adjutor. 314 | . 
Aelia Ammilla Luſima, Cum. xxxix. 
Aelia Matrona. 303. 
Aelia Timothea. 235. 
Aelianus, Nor. LIV. 
p. Aelius Atticus, Durh. xiv. 
p. Aelius Eraſinus, Nor. xcv11. 
Aelius Lucanus, Veſt. rv. 
p. Aelius Marcianus. 309. 
Aelius Mercurialis, Nor. Lxtv. 8. 
P. Aelius Modeſtus, Nor. xL1. 
Aelius Proculinus: 240. 
Aelius Publius Magnus, Cum. LVII. 
Fl. Aelius Secundus, Cum. x vII. 
Aemilianus Calpurnius Rufilianus. 322. 
Aemilius Criſpinus, Cm. Lv. 
L. Aemilius Salvianus, Nor. Lxxx1. 
Afranius. 255. 
Agricola, Cum. xL Iv. Nor. LII t. 
rippa, Cum. LxI. 
Aicetuos. 27 
Alexander, Nor. xxxv. 
Alimahio» 227. 
Amanda, Mon. 1. 
Amandus, Scotl. xxx iv. 

Ammianus Victorinus, Cum. x iv. 
Ammilla, Cam. xxxix. | 
Ammonius Damionis, Scotl. xxx1: 
Amnius Perpetuus, Mon. 111. 
Anio, Cum. v. | 

L- Annaeus Senecio. 313. 
Antonius, Tor. vi. 
Arrius, Nor. 1x. 4. 
Artius. 323. . 
Aſiaticus. 303. 

Atticus, Dur. x1v. 


Attonius Quintianus Menius, Dur. xXx11. 


Aucinius, Cum. xxxviII. 

Audacius Romanus, Nor. LxxvIII. 
Aufidianus, Durb. xvi. & 
Aufidius Aufidianus, Durh. xv1. à. 
Auguſtianus, Cum. xxxix. 
Auguſtinus, Cum. xxxix. 

C. Aulus Acilius, Nor. xcvi 11. 
Aurelia Egliciane, Nor. xxv1. 
Aurelia Heraclea. 307. 

Aurelia Pubeo Voma, Nor. LXVIII. 
Aurelianus, Yor. xv111. 
Aurelius, Nor. 1x. 3. Pr. vi. 

C. Aurelius, Durb. xv111. 

T. Aurelius Aurelianus, Tor. xv111. 
Aurelius Baſſus. 303- | 

N. Aurelius Caſtus, Nor. Lxxxix. 
Aurelius Diatova. 278. 

Aurelius Eruracio. 278. 
Aurelius Fabius, Cum. 1x. 
Aurelius Geta. 252. | 
Aurelius Optimus. 264. 
Aurelius Pubeo Naſo, Nor. Lxv1il. 

M. Aurelius Quirinus, Durh. x1. x11. 
Baſſus. 303. 

Bitalis, Nor: xxv1z. 
Bleſcius Diovicus, Nor. xc. 
 Bruſcifilus, Lin. 


Acilianus, Cum. Lx IV. Lxv. 5. 


Wames of men and uomen. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Names of men and women. 


Bruſcus, Lin. 

Buſ. . . Nor. Lx1x.” 

C. Caballus Priſcus, Cum. Lxvi1. 

_ Cadiedinia Fortuna Pia, Tor. xv. 
Cadilla Ieria Pia. 312. 
Caecilianus. 318. 

C. Caccilius Florus. 3 32. 

Caecilius Lucanus, Tor. xI111. 

L. Caecilius Optatus, Nor. xc iv. J. 
C. Caepio Charitinus, Nor. xcv. 

Caia. 332. 

Calpurnius. 322. 

Calpurnius cola, Nor. L111. 
Q. Calpurnius Conceſſinius, Nor. cy111. 
L. Camnius Maximus, Cum. Lx I. 

Campania Dubba. 303. 

Candidus Fideſius. 301. 

Canio, Nor. xx111. 

purnius. 221. 
Caſſius Priſcus, Cum. xv111. 
Caſta, G 


Caſtus, Nor. Lxxxix. 
Celer, Nor. 11. 
Cenſor, Scoel. Xxxv. 
Cenſorinus, Scorl. xxxv. 

M. Cenſorius Cornelianus, Cum. Lx111. 

Cerealis, Scotl. xxxv. 
Cereus, Scotl. xxxy. 
Charitinus, Nor. xcv. 

Civilis. 283. 
Claudia Turbinilla, Nor. Lxx. 
= 

| audius idubnus, S 

Ti. Claudius {> — Cum. . 
Claudius Priſcus, Cum. xx11. 
Claudius Xenepho, Nor. L II. 
Clemens, Nor. L111. 

Clodius Fronto, Tor. x1v. 

M. Cocceius Nigrinus. 269. 
Cogidubnus, Sw/: 

Conceſſinius, Nor. cv111.- 
Condatus, Dur h. xxx11. 
Cornelianus, Cm. LXI11. 

G. Cornelius Peregrinus, Cum. LxvI II. 
Criſpinus, Cum. Lv. 
Crotilo Germanus. 273. 
Cunotamus. 323. 

Dada, Nor. Lxvii. Cum. x1%x. 
Damionis, Scotl. xxx1. 
Deccius, Nor. Lx1x. 

Delfius. 225. 

Deſideratus. 254. 
Deſidienia, Nor. Liv. 
Deſignatus, Cum. y11. 
Diatova. 278. 

Diligens, Nor. Lxxxv11. 

Atod det,; Nor. cv1. 

Diogenes, Tor. x. 

Diovicus, Nor. xc. 

Dirus Vitiribus Deccius, Nor. Lxzx. 

T. Domitius Heron. Cum. L II. : 

A. Domitius Paullinus, Cum. xxx1. 
Dubba. 303: 

L. Duccius Rufinus, Tor. virr. 
Duilius, Nor. Lx1. 

Egliciane, Nor. xxv1. 
— Lucilianus. 290. 
1 Aurelius Baſſus. 303. 
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Wames of men and women. 


Ellinus, Tor. v. 
T. Elupius Praeſens, Che. 111. 
G. Emellus. 296. 
. Ennius Primus. 323. 
L. Entius, Nor. xctv. C. | 
Cl. Epaphrodirus Claudianus, Durb. xv. 
Eraſinus, Nor. xcv11. 
Eruracio. 278. 
Euneos Sextus. 255. 
Eutychus, Nor. xcv1. 
Fabia Honorata, Nor. xxv1. 
Fabius, Cum. 1x. Nor. xxv1. 
Fabius Honoratus. Nor. xxvi. 
Felix, Nor. IX. . 
Fermius, Cum. xL Iv. 
Fiarus, Nor. 1. 
Fideſius. 301. 


M. Flaccinius 218. 


Flavius Julianus. 218. 
Flavius Lucianus, Scotl. xxxIII. 
Flavius Martius. 273. 


T. Flavius Poſtumius Varus. 321. 


Flavius Titianus, Dur. xxv. 


Q. Florius Maternus, Nor. xL. 


Fortuna, Tor. xv. 

Fortunata Pia. 312. 

Frontinus, Tor. 11. 

Fronto, Nor. vii. Tor. 1. x1v. 255, 
Furius, Nor. xxIII. 

Fuſcus, Durh. x11. 

Gadunus VIpius Trajanus. 273. 
Gaius Emellus. 296. 


M. Gaius Secundinus, Nor. LxXX1. 


Gemellus, Durh. xxl. 

Genius, Durh. xv. 

Germanus. 273. 

Geta. 252. 

Gnenius, Nor. Lxxvi. 

Greca. 273. 

Hadrianus. 321. 

Haterianus. 322. 

Heraclea. 307. 

Herennianus, Nor. 1x. C. 
Hermagoras, Nor. XCIV. &- 
Heron, Cam LII. 

Honorata, Nor. xxv1. ; 
Honoratus, Nor. xxvI. XCIV. 4. 
Honus, Seotl. XVIII. 

Hoſpes, Cum. xxx. 

Hurmio Lervaſnius. 221. 
Januaria, Tor. Iv. 

Januaria Matrina, Mid. 
Fanuaria Secunda, Nor. LxXXIX. 
Ieria Pia. 312. 

Tina, Nor. Lx1. 

Iminius Honus Tertullus, Scotl. XxvII. 
Inebrica, Tor. 1v- 

Ingens. 284. 


M. Ingenuinus Aſiaticus. 303. 


Ingenuus. 240, 284. 
Inventus. 235. 
Iolus, Weſt. 111. 


T. Irdas. 307. 


Ittu. 300. 

Jucunda. 328. 

Julia, Nor. xx111. 

Julia Caſta, Glo. | 
Julia Martima, Cum. Lxxl. 
Julianus, Mon. 1. 218. 


L. Julius, Nor. curl. 


ulius Cereus or Cerealis, Scotl. xxxv. 
ulius Civilis. 283. a 
Julius Gnenius, Nor. Lxxv1. 


C. Julius Ingenuus. 240. 


Julius Julianus, Mon. 1. 


C. Murrius Modeſtus, Som. 11. 


C. ulius Marcellinus. 206. 
M. Julius Maximus. 303. 
Q. Julius Maximus, Nor. xxxvrr. XXIX. 


ulius Paullus, Nor. Lxxx11. LXXIIII. 
G. Julius Pitanus, Cum. xxxv. | 
ulius Publius Pius, Nor. Lxxxry. 

C. Julius Publius Pius, Nor. Lxxxv. 

C. Julius Ralticus, Nor. Ly. 

Julius Secundus, Som. II. 

ulius Simplex. 284. 

ulius Tertullianus, Cum. xx. xxxv1. 
Julius Tutor, Cm. Lxvi. 
Ju Vitalis, Cum. XxvIII. Som. 1. 
Juſtinus, Cum. LI. 
Juſtinus Secundus, Nor. 111. 
Latinus, Som. 111. 

Lattio. 274. 
Leſſus. 299. 

baſnius. 221. 

ibonius, Nor. Lxxv. 

M. Liburnius Fronto, Nor. vit. 

A. Licinius Clemens, Nor. L111. 
Licinius Priſcus, Cum. XL vi. 
Limiſius. 274. 

* Suavis, Nor. xxx1. 

Q. Lollius Vrbicus, Scotl. vIII. 
Longinus, Cum. x. Che. 11, 

Fl. Longus, Che. 11. 215. 

Luca. . . . 285. 
Lucanus, Weſt Iv. Tor. xtix. 

Lucianus, Secorl. xxx111. 

Gn. Lucilianus, Dur. x1. 

Lucilla, Nor. xcvi. 
Q. Lucius Quintianus, Dur. xxy11t. 
Q. Lucius Sabinianus. 206. 

Lucius Viſpius. 313. 

Lu Cum. xxxv. Tor. 1. 

L Ma, Cum. XXXIX. 

Lufinia, Cum. XXIX. 

Mablinius Secundus. 279. 

Maecilius Fuſcus, Dur. x11. 

M. Maenius Agrippa, Cum. Lx11. 

Magnus, Nor. xv111. Cum. LI. 
Malchus. 305. 
Manſueta, Nor. Lxx. 
Manſuetius. 225. 
Marcellinus. 206. 
Marcellus, Nor. xxx1s. 
Marcianus, Mid. 309. 

M. Marius Longus. 215. 
Martima, Cum. Lxx1. 
Martiola. 273. 

Martius, Lan. 1. 273, 279- 
Maternus, Nor. xL. 
Matrina, Mid. 

atrona. 303. " 


Maximus, Nor. xxxv1I. XXIIX. LXIV. a. LIXY. «4. 


Cum. II. LXI. Dur. vx. 303. 
Melaccinius Marcellus, Nor. XXIII. 
Menius, Dur. xxx11. | 
Menius Dada, Nor. Lxv11. 

catius Fermius, Cum. XIV. 
Mercurialis, Nor. LxIv. g. 
Meſſorius, Cum. XL.. 

M. Meſſorius Diligens, Nor. Lxxxvtz. 
Meſſorius Magnus, Nor. xv111, 
Minna, Tor. x11. 

Modeſtus, Nor. xLt. Som. II. 
Morus Rex. 284. 

Mucienus, Nor. x. 

Munatius Maximus, Nor. LxxV. a 
Munax, Nor. Lxx1v. 


Naſo, Nor. LxVIII. 
Nigrinus. 269, 


Nominius Sacer, Liz. 
Nonnius Philippus, Cum. Lv. 
Noricus, Nor. xv111. 
Numerius, Nor. 1x. . 
Oferſio. 225. 

. Oiſedio, Cum. XXVII. A 

Pp. Olulictius Romanus, Cum. vii. 
Optatus, Nor. XCIV. &. 
Optimus. 264. 

Ordinatus. 286. 

Oſittius Caecilianus. 318. 
Paullinus, C. XXXI. 

Paullus, Nor. LXXX11. LXXXIII. 


M. Peregrinius ee Nor. Lxxxv1. 
5 — Nor. . y. Cum. Lxviil. 
Perpetuus, Mon. 111. 
Pervica, Nor. LxIv. . 
Petronia, Som. Iv. 
Philippus, Cm. Lv. 
tes TiTiavis Dur. xxv. 
Pia, - Tor. xv. 312. 
Pinta. 3 14. 
Pitanus, Cum. xxxiv. 
Pius, Nor. Lxxxiv. LXXXV. 
G. Pompeius Saturninus. 286. 
P. Poſtumius Acilianus, Cam. LXIV. Lxv. 
Poſtumius Varus. 321. 
Pracſens, Che. 111. 
Primus. 323. 


Priſcus, Nor. Iv. XVII. Cum. xVIH. XXII. 


XLVI. LxvII. 

Proculinus. 240. 
Pubeo, Nor. Lx&vin. 
Publius, Nor. Lxxx1V. Lxxxv. 

Ae. Publius us, Cum. LV11. 
Pudens, Suf. 
Pudentinus, Suſ. 
Quartio. 225. 
Quintia, Lin. | 
Quintianus, Durh. xxVIII. xxx11, 
Quirinus, Dur. xi. X11. 
Ralticus, Nor. Lv. 
Rautio. 225. 
Regulus Duilius, Nor. Lx1. 
Revincius. 225. 
Rex. 284. 
Romanus, Nor. LXXVIII. Cum. viI. 
Romulus. 225. 
Rufilianus. 322. 
Rufinus, Nor. xcv1. Tor. v111. 
Sabina, Som. Iv. . 
Sabinia Ilina, Nor. LXI. ” 
Sabinianus. 206. 
Sacer, Lin. 
Salmane, Sco. x111. 
Salmanus, Sco. x111. 

P. Saltienus Thalamus Hadrianus. 321. 
Salvator, Cum. XxvIII. 
Salvianus, Nor. LXXX1. 
Saſranus. 323. 
Saturninus. 286. 

M. Savonius. 301. 
Secunda, Nor. Lxx1x. 

- Secundinus, Nor. Lxxx. 


Secundus, Nor. 111. Cum. XLVII. Som. 11. 279. 


L. Senecianius Martius, Lac. I. 
Senecio, Nor. Ix. &. 225. 313. 
Severa, Nor. xxx111. 
L. Severinus Ordinatus. 286. 
S. Severius Salvator, Cum. xxy111. 
Severus. 305. Oxf. 
Sextus. 255. 
Siinſus Priſcus, Nor. rv. 
Silius Aucinius, Cum. XxxvI1, 
Simplex. 284. | 


Wames of men and wore. 


Smerius Tomacius, Cum. Lxxv. 
Solon, Nor. xx. ry , 


oſius, Nor. Ix. « 
Stateleſius, Sco. xx1v. 
Statius Longinus, Cum. x. 
Statius Solon, Nor. xx. 
Stireus, Nor. Lxx1t. 


Suavis, Nor. xxx1. 


Succia Petronia, Som ty. 
M. Suilius Victor, Nor. xx1v. 
SBrauperſtes, Nor. LxxxvI. 
SBsuperſtis, Nor. xxxv1. 

T. Tamphilus Victor, Ham. 

L. Tanicus Verus. 207. | 

ertullus, Sco. XXVII1. 

Thalamus. 321. 

Theodotus. 255. 

Timothea. 235. 

Titia Pinta. 314. 

Triad, Dur. xxv. 

Titianus, Dur. xxv. 

omacius, Cam. Lxxv. 
oraſius Touto, Cam. rv. 
outro, Cum. Iv. 

Tranquila Severa, Nor. xxxi Il. 

Trajanus. 273. 

M. Trojanus Auguſtinus, Cum. xxxix. 
Tuictia Sabina, Som. Iv. 
Turbinilla, Nor. Lxx. 
Turrianus Priſcus, Nor. xv11. 
Tutor, Cum. LxVI. 

Vacia, Nor. Lxiv. g. 

Valerius Adjutor. 314. 

Valerius Fronto, Tor. 1. 

M. Valerius Latinus, Som. III. 
Valerius Maximus, Nar. Lxtv. a. 321; 

M. Valerius Severus, Oxf. 
Valerius Verus, Nor. LXxv. &. 

G. Valerius Victor, Mon. III. 

Vania, Lin. 

Variolus. 314. 

Q. Varius Vitalis. 307. 
Varronius, Weſt. rv. 

Varus. 321. 

Varus „Nor. 11. 

Vecuſius. 218. 

Venotrio. 225. 

Venuſtinus Lupus, Cum. xxxv. 

Verecundus, Sco. xiv. Tor. x. 
M. Verecundus Diogenes, Tor. x. 

Verionius. 323; 

Q. Verius Superſtis, Nor. xxxv1. 
Verus, Nor. Lxxv. &. 207. 
Vetia Manſueta, Nor. Lxx. 
Vibia Jucunda. 328. 

Victor, Nor. xxiv. Hamp. 

Fl. Victorina, Hamp. 
Vindicianus. 273, 314. 
Virius Lupus, Tor. 1. 311. 
Viſpius. 313. 

Vitalianus. 323. 

Vitalis, Cum. xXXXVIII. Som. 1. 307. 

Vitiribus, Nor. Lx1x. 

Vivius Marcianus, Mid. 

M. VIpius Malchus. 305. 

Vipius Trajanus. 273. 

Voconius, Nor. x11T1. 

Volantius, Cum. LxvIII. 

Volcatius Hoſpes, Cum. xxx. 

Voma, Nor. LX VIII. 
C. Vpal. . . . 264. 
rbicus, Sco. vIII. 
Vrſa, Nor. xx111. | 1 
Xenepho, Nor. L11, 
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Sculptures. 


Ty 
* 


Sculptures. 


Eſculapius with Hygieia and Teleſphorus, 
Nor. xc11. 
Altar, Nor. xvl. 
Andromache Belgo-Britanna, Som. xi. 
Apollo, Nor. cy. Som. v1. 
Arcula, Sco. x1. 
Aulacum, Nor. Lxxx1. Che. 11. 
Boar, Sco. 1. v. Nor. LxIII. Cm. LI. Dur. xv1. 
Bow, Sco. xv. 
Brigantia, Sco. xxxtv. 
Camillus, Nor. Lv111. &. 
Captives, Sco. III. 
Caſtor, Nor. xc11. 
Cock with Mars, Nor. Lxxxviti. 
Columns, Sco. 1. | 
Commodus with the attributes of Hercules, Nor. 
XCIV. 313. 

Corn, Cum. LXVIII. 
Cornucopiae. Sco. 1x. 
Coronae, Sco. 1. 1x. xvi. Cam. Lxx. Durh. xv1. 
Corona muralis, Cum. xxxII. 
Crane, Nor. LXXXVII1L. 
Cybele, Nor. xx11. 
Deae Matres, Nor. XLvI111. XLIX. L. Tor. xvt. 
Dogs, Sco. xxXXIII. 
Dolphin, Nor. Lx1x. 
Durk, Sco. 111. 
Eagles, Sco. III. XXIV. Nor. LxIII. Sco. Xxv. 
Eagles heads, Sco. 11. XXVI. Nor. LXXXVIII. 
Fiſh, Nor. LxxxvIII. Dur. tv. 


Flowerpot, Nor. LXXXVIII. Che. 11. 


Fortune, Dur. xxl. a 

Garland, Sco. x11. xtv. 

Genii, Scotl. vi. Cum. xL1x. Dur. xx111. 

Geta in the figure of Caſtor, Nor. xc11. 

Globes, Sco I. x111. Nor. XL. XLV. LXXV. LXXXVIIT. 
CIHIT. Cum. XXXI1. | | 

Hercules, Nor. xciv. Cum. L. LXY. Som. 1X. 

Hor ſemen, Sco. 111. Nor. xxrv. Cum.Lxx1v. Mon. Ix. 

Humane figures, Nor. XXI1. XXIII. XXXIV. LXIV. g. 
LXIV. Y. LXXV. Cum. XLIV. XVIII. Tor, vi. 
Ix. X1. Che. 11. Mid. Sco. xxxXIII. 


Hygicia with Aeſculapius and Teeſphorus, Ny: 
XCII. N, 
anus Bifrons, Kent. 

barum, Nor. Lx. 

Lions, Nor. xx11. cry. Cur. xxx18; 

Lituus, Nor. xv1. 

Mars, Nor. Lxxx1v. Lxxxvitt. 

Mercury, Nor. LvIII. a. Dur. xxl. 4. Yor, vit 
inerva, Che. rv. 

Ox, Nor. Lxxx1. 

Ox-head, Nor. Lxxx1v. 

Paterae, Nor. XXXV III. Lxxy. Cum. X. I. gc 


XXV. 

Pegaſus, Sc. 111. Nor. 1x. J. Lx. Cem. XXIII 

Phallus, Sco. xix. 

Pine- apple, Nor. Lynn. 

Praefericulum, Nor. Lxxv. 

Qui ver of arrows, Sco. xv. 

Sacrifice to Mercury, Nor. LvIII. 

Sea-goat, Sco. 11. 111. Nor. I. J. LX. Cu. 
XXXIT. 

Senator, Cum. LxxXVI. 

Shield-belt, Nor. $Lv11. 

Signifer, Tor. v111. 

Silenus, Weſt. x11. 

Silvanus, Sco. xxviii. Nor. XCTv. .. 

Simpulum, Sco. XXX. 

Soldiers, Sco. 111. xt. Nor. xLvI. XLYO. LI. Mid, 

Suns, Cum. LXVIII. 

Sword on the right fide, Nor. xLv1. 

Teleſphorus with Aeſculapius and Hygieia, Nor. 
XCII. 

5 ay Nor. xvi. 

Toads, Nor.1.x1i. Dur. xvy1. 

Trees, Nor. LxIII. 

Venus pudica, Cum. LXXITL. 

Vexilla, Sco. 111. XXIV. Nor. Lx. LxIII. 

Viftories, Sco. 1. III. IX. Nor; Ix. a. W. LxIn. 
LXXXIV. LXXXVIII. CITI, Cn. XXXII. LXX. 
Dur. xv1. 

Wolf, Nor. LxI. 


. 
vl 


A 


O 


croſs. 108, 154, 330, 498. 
Abiſſon. 494- 
Abona. 36, 496. 
Abone, Aunsbury. 470. 
Abravannus. 364 
Abus fl. Humber. 364. 
Ad anſam, Witham. 444: 514, 515, 516: 
Ad pontem, Southwell. 439. 
Ad Taum, Venta Icenorum. 514, 515. 
Adurnus portus, Portcheſfter. 37% 476, 488. 
Aeſica, Great-cheſtert. 91, 107, 150, 494- 
elocum, — Littleborough. 43 442. 
Alabum. 491. 
Alaeni oſtia, Axmouth. 364. 
Alaenus, Alaunus fl. Tweed. 364. 
Alata caſtra, Tayne. 364. 
Alaterva, Cramond. 205, 354. 
Alauna, Camelon. 363, 364. 
Alauna ſylva. 491. 
Alauna, Gallana. 491, 500. 
Alauna. 492, 493 494» 496. 
unus, Alaenus fl. Tweed. 364. 
Albinunno. 49h 504 
Alione, Alone, Whitley-caſtle. 85, $9, 111. 
Alitacenon, Elgin. 4.94. 
Alone, Alione, Whitley-caſtle. 85, 110, 453. 
Alongium. 491. 25 
Alunna, Alone. 4.93, 500. 
Amboglanna, Amboglanis, Babaglanda, Burdoſwald. 
88, 107, 152, 252, 33S 4935 499. 
Ancalites, Atrebates, Atrebatii. 8, 17, 334» 355, 


. BAL LABA, Aballava, Avalaria, Watch- 


378+. :. | 
Anderida, Anderelio, Eaſtbourn. 336, 476, 488, Bo 


492, 504 
cetis. 491. 
Antiveſtaeum, Bolerium. 364. 
Antona, Aufona, Avon. 25, 31, 36. 
Antrum, Arm. 496. 
Apaunaris. 491. . 
Apiatorium, Beaucaſtle. 233, 271, 354. 
Aquae calidae, Aquae ſolis, Aquis, Armis, Bath. 
36% 470, 493. 491, 503. 
ranus. 491. 


Arbeia, Moresby. 477, 483. 


3 « 
Ardaoneon, Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum. 491, 503. 
Argiſtillum, 22 492. 


Ariconium, Roſs. 


Armis, aquae calidae, Bath. 491, 503. 
Arnemeza. 493. 
Atrebates, Atrebatii, Ancalites. 8, 17, 334» 355» 
364 375. 
Attacotti. 73. 

62 


* 


477. 
Brenna, Breubege or Brynabege. 491. 


N 


INDE X 


F 


The Roman names of people and places in 
Britain. 


Avalaria, Aballaba, Watchcroſz. 494» 498. 

Aventio, Aun. 496. 

Aufona, Antona, Avon. 36. 

Auguſta, Londinium, London. 73, 492. 

Axelodunum, Vxeludianum, Vxelodum, Brugh on 

the ſands. 89, 109, 156. 

Ba da, Amboglanna, Amboglanis, Burde/= 
wald. 493, 499- 

Banatia. 364. 

Banna, Petriana, Cambeck. 494, 498. 

Bannavantum, Bennavenna, Iſanavatia, Banoya- 
lum. 493, 504. 

Bannio, Gobannio, Abergavenny. 491, 504. 

Banovalum, Bannovantum, Bennavenna, Iſana- 
vatia, Daventry. 493, 504. 

Baromaci, Caeſaromago. 516. 

Belerium, Bolerium. 15. 


eſle. 495. of 

Bages 31, 355» 365, 369. 

Beliſama. 365. 

1 Bannavantum, Iſanavatia, Banova- 
um, Daventry. 420, 436, 443. 

Bereda, Voreda, 01s Penreth. 112, 493. 

Berubium, Dangsby head. 365. 


Bibroci. 8, 17, 4 
Bindogladia, Vin dorladia. 491. 
Blatum Bulgium, Middleby. 67, 114, 124, 409. 
Bleſtium, Monmouth. 467. 
Boderia, Bodotria aeſt. Forth. 40, 45, 365. 
Bodunni, Dobuni. 23, 30, 33, 34, 258. 
Bograndium. 495. 
Bolerium, Lands end. 15, 365. 
Bolvelaunio. 491. 
mium, .Axbridge. 464. | 
Borcovicus, Volurtion, Houſe-ſteeds. 89, 102, 105, 
148, 219. 
vium, Stretton. 416. | 
1 Bremetonacae, Overborough, 477, 
Brave ium, Brugh near Bainbridge. 313, 354. 
Braciaca, Haddon-Houſe. 318, 354. 
Bramenium, Bremenium, Riecheſter. 395. 
Brannogenium, Bravinium, Ludlow. 365, 466, 


A 


492. | 

Branodunum, Brancaſter. 4.76, 4.88. 

Bravinium, Branogenium, Ludlow. 365, 466. 

Bremenium, Bramenium, Riecheſter. 673 115, 124, 
242 243 354» 3055 494. 

Bremetenracum, 0% Peureth or Brampton. 111, 


478, 481. 
Bremetonacae, Braboniacum, Overberough. 454 


Breſue- 


; 
: 
1 


The Roman names of people 


Breſnetenati Veteranorum, Bremetenracum or Bre- 
metonacae. 493, 500, 501. 

Brexarum, Brugh on the Humber. 314 354. 

Bribra, Braboniacum. 493, 500. 

Brigantes. 17, 25, 26, 31 36, 38, 52, 210, 3555 

365, 373. 

Brige, Broughton. 459, 472. 

Brigomono. 494. 

Brinavis. 492. 

Britannia prima et ſecunda. 475, 480. 

Brocara, Brocavum. 494, 501. 

Brocavum, Brocara, Brougham. 435. 

Brovonacae, Kirbythure. 410. 

* Burrium, Uske. 320, 363, 365, 465, 

467. 

Gan Durolevum. 517, 518. 

Burrium, Bullaeum, Uske. 3203 3633 365, 465, 

467. 

Cadeni. 234, *. 

Caeſarom ſaromagus. 492. | 
rum, acum, Calunio, Apulby. 362, 365, 
69, 4933 500. 
caria, Tadcaſter. 411. 

Calcua, Caleba, Nalcua, 366. 

Caleba Atrebatum, Calleva, Silchefter: 492, 504. 

Caledonia filva. 40, 366: 

Caledonii. 366. 

Calleva Atrebatum, Calcua, Nalcua, Caleba, Si/- 

cheſter. 75 366, 442, 458, 467, 469, 472. 
Calunio, Galacum, Calatum, 493, 500. 
Cambodunum, Camunlodunum, Camudolanum, 

Gretland. 366, 414, 500. 

Camboricum, Icklingham. 430. 

Camulodunum, Camunlodunum, Maden. 26, 28, 


31, 345 36, 366, 4455 492, 493» 516. 
Camuloſeſſa. 494. 


Canca. 491. 

COT promontorium, Brauchipult-point. 
366. 

Cangi. 17, 25, 37, 34» 35> 362- 

Canibroiana. 494. 

Cantae. 366. 

Cantii. 366, 375. 

Cantium. 16. | 

Cancium promontorium, North foreland. 366. 

Cantiumeti, Glanoventa, Lancheſter. 493, 500. 

Canonium, Caunonium, North Fambridge. 427, 
446, 516. 

Canubium, Conovio. 417, 492, 504. 

Carbantium, Carbantorigum, Bardanna. 366, 494, 
502. 

Careni. 366. 

Carnonacae. 366. 

Carvetii. 273. 

Caſſii. 8, 17. 

Caſſivellauni oppidum, Verulam. 15. 

Caſtra exploratorum, Netherby. 67, 114, 124, 409. 

Cataractonium, Cataractonion, Caturactonium, 


Thornborough. 307, 3535 362, 399, 411, 4355 


493. 
. Catuellani, Catuvellauni, Catyeuch- 
. lani. 17, 23, 30, 34, 258, 367. 
Caunonio, Canonio, North Fambridge. 516. 
Cauſennae, Ancaſter. 432. 
Ceangi. 34. 
Celerion, Calendar. 494. 
Celnius fl. Spay. 367. | 


Celunno, Cilurnum. 494, 498. 


Cenimagni. 8, 35. 

Cenionis oſtia, Falmouth. 367. 

Cermium. 495. 

Cermo. 495. 

Cerones. 367. 

Cefaromagus, Caeſaromagus, Writtle or Chelms- 
ford. 427, 447. 

Cibra. 495. 


_ Coritani. 35, 248, 368. 


2; | 
Devana Texalorum, Aberdeen. 369. 


Cicutio. 491. 
Cilurnum, Walwick-cheſters. 93, 95, 105 
Cimetzone, Cunetio, Marlborough. 491 ; 
Cimia. 4.96. 

Cindocellum. 495. 

Clavinio. 491. 

Clauſentum, Oli Southampton. 44 f. 
Cons Glebon, Glevenſis * Glauceſter, 


468. 

Clidum, Lindum, Linroln. 494, 502. 

Clota, Glota aeft. Clyde. 367. 

Coantia, Kemntſey. 496. 

Coccium, Ribcheſter. 302, 455. 

Cocuneda, Coquet. 494. 

Coganges, Concangium. 493, 501. 
enſuron fl. Soar. | 

Co ania, Colanica, Carſbairs. 367, 495, 502. 

Coloneas. 491. 

Combretonium, Stretford. 444. 

Concangium, Kendal Watercrook. 477, 484. 

Condate, Northwich. 415, 492. 

ar Benwell. 925 1055 138, 211, 493; 

498. 

Conganii. 34. 

Congavata, Stanwirks. 91, 108, 155. 

Conovium, Caer-Rhyn. 376, 456. 

Conubio. 372. 

Convetoni, Combretonium. 514, 515." 

Corda, Cumnock. 367, 494- 

Coria Otadenorum, Fedburgh. 367. 

Coria Damniorum, Kirkurd. 367. 

Coria. 248. 

Corie, Corſtopitum, Morbium. 493, 501 

Corinium Dobunorum, — 368, 369, 

4922 504. 

Corionotae, Coriotiotar. 248, 494 504+ 


143. 
504. 


Cornavii. 368, 372. 
Corſtopitum, Corbridge. 111, 395, 397. 
—_ fl. 368. 

re e. 405. 
— 368 l 


Crococolana, Bragh near Colingbam. 439, 442: 


Croucingo, Crosby. 4.94. 
Cunetion Aerberouh 471. 
Curia, Coria: 248. 
Damnii, Daunoni. 368, 370. | 
Danum, Doncaſter. 4.34, 477, 482. ; 
Daruenum, Darvernum, Durovernum, Canter. 
bury. 368. 
Daunoni, Damnii. 496, 502. 
Decha, Diva. 495, 502. 
Decuaria, Petuaria. 493, 501. 
Delgovitia, Devovicia, Wighton. 404. 
Demeroſeſa, Dumfries. 495. 
Demetae. you 3. 
Deonna, ana, Deva, Cheſter. 368. 
Derventio, Derbentione, Derwent. 40% 478, 
487, 489, 492 493, 504- 
eva fl. Dee. 369. | 
Deva, Devana, Divana, Deonna, Cheſter. $4, 85; 
314» 354» 362, 416, 492. 
evana. 


Deventio. 490. 
Devioniſſio. 490. 

Devoni, Devana. 495, 502. 
Devovicia, Delgovitia. 493, 501. f 
Dictum, Dictis, Ambleſs 113,477 483- 
Diva fl. Dee. 369. 
Divana, Deva. 85. 
Dixio, Dictis. 493, 501. 
Dobuni, Bodunni. 33, 3 334» 369. 
Dolocindo. 491. 
Dorcadas, Orcades. 502. 
Dorvatium fl. Dart. 496. 
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| and places 


bliſis, Duplin. 494- 
— Dover: 426, 476, 487, 492, 518. 
Dulma, Jaciodulma, Magiovinium, Dwnſtable, 
2, 50 
Düne, She. 369. 
Dumnonii. 355» 369, 463- | 
Dunium, Muridunum, Eggerton. 369. 
Dunum aeſt. Teeſe. 369. 
Durbis fl. Dour. 490. | 
Durcinate, Durolipons, Cambridge. 43 1, 492, 504. 
Duriarno, Durnovaria, Dorcheſter. 461, 47, 4.90, 
oath Durovernum, Canterbury. 5175518. 
Durobrivae, Durobrabis, Durobriſin, Rocheſter, 
424» 426, 4927 504. 
Durobrivae, Caiſter. 432. | 
Durocobrlvaes - rio, Fenny Stratford or 
Dunſtable. 422, 436, 4425 504- 
ae Corinium, Cirexceſter, 368, 468. 
Durocoronavis. 490. 
Durolani, Lenbam. 496. 
Durolevum, Milton. 425. 
Durolipons, Cambridge. 431. 
Durolitum, 3 447. 
Durotriges. 369. 
Durovernum, Duroverno, Cantiacorum, Canter- 
bury. 14, 4252 426, 492. 
* Duroviguto, Durocobrio, Fenny Stratford. 492, 
Jog. 
Ebio. 494. 


Eboracum, Eburacum, Jork. 70, 308, 362, 369, La 


403 411, 442 493+ 
Eburocaſſum. 494. 
Ejudenſca. 494. 
Elauna, Lune. 306. 
Eltabo. 490. 
Eltanori. 492. 
Epiacum, Hexham. 3 50, 369. 
Epidii. 369. : 
Epidium promontorium, Cartyr. 370, 
Epoceſla. 492. 
Etocetum, Lectocetum, Wall. 420, 
Extenſio, Gunfleet. 370. 
Fanocedi, Viroſidum. 494, 5or. 
Flavia Caeſarienſis. 71, 475, 480. 
Fraxula, A/bbourm. 496. 


Gabrantuicorum portuoſus ſinus, Burlington bay. 


6, 370. 
Ga 27 * Gabroſentis, Gabrocentio, Drum- 
brugh. 91, 109, 15% 493» 499- 
Gadeni. 234. 248, 370. 
Galacum, Calatum, Apulby. 365, 454. 
Galatum. 250. 
Galava, Gallana, Alauna, Old Town. 452, 500. 
Callunio, Iſurium, Aldborough. 493, 500. 
Ganganorum promontorium, m, Brau- 
chipult-point. 366. 
n aruenum, Borougb-Caſtle. 370, 
470z . 
6 52, 362. 
Giano, Cenio. 490, 503- 
Glanoventa, Glannibanta, Lancheſter. 91, 110, 
1115 449. | 
terug Andes Glevenſis colonia, Clevum, 
Glouceſter. 108, 468, 492, 504. 


Glota, Clota aeſt. Chae. 40, 45» 367. 
Gobannium, Abergavenny. 220, 465. 


Habitancum, Riſengham. 234, 354. | 
1 promontorium, Hasle er. 370. 
loreſti. 


Hunan, take. Halton-cheſters. 92, 105 1425 


214. 
Hybernius oceanus. * 


70. 
Jacio, Jaciodulma, Magioviniurn. 4.92, 
Jamiſla, jameſa fl. Themes. 370. N 


Jano. 495. 


* 


Leucomago, 


io, Bere. 491, 501. 
7 | 491, 503 


_ 6 
Iceni, Simeni. 17, 25, 28, 31, 34, 35, 3552 376; 


\ Iciani, Cheſterford. 42 


Idumania, Jumanius, Blackwater. 370. 


Jena. 370. 


Ila, Ilea. 371. 
Iſaca, Iſca fl. Ex. 371. 
Ifanavatia, Bannavantum, Bennavenna, Daventry, 


436. | 

Iſca, Ifaca fl. Ex. 496. 

Iſca Silurum, Auguſta, Caerleon. 78, 354, 362, 
465, 467, 469, 491, 2 

Iſca Dumnoniorum, Chiſelborough. 78, 355, 362, 

71, 465, 467, 469. 

Iſchalis, Lobeſter. 371, 463; 

Ifurium, Iſubrigantum, Alaborongh. 36, 42, 355, 
362, 371, 402, 411, 435. 

Itucodon. 49 | 

Ituna aeſt. Solway. 36, 103, 361, 371. 


uliocenon, Tunnocelum, Boulneſ5. 493, 499: 
upania. 491, 50 
Lactodorum, Towceſter. 422, 436. 
Lagecium, Lagentium, Legeolium, Caſt/eford. 4.34, 
4425 493, Jol. 
. Olenacum. 493, 501. 
Lavatrae, Lavaris, Bowes. 114, 243; 304 410g 
435» 477 484, 493- 
Lett — — Wall. | 
ocetum, Et 492 
Ledone, Dunbar. 495. g 8 
eolium, Lagecium, Caſtleford. 434. 
Lelannonius ſinus, Loch fin. 366, 371. 


Lemanae, Lemannae, Lemavio, Lime. 426, 476, 


487, 492, 496, 518. 
Lenda. 496. * 
Leuca, Low. 49. 
Leucarum, Glaſſenbury. 464. 
Leucarum. 491, 504. 
ucopibia, Lucopibia, Browghtox. 371. 
eugolena. 496. 
todanum. 495. 
Levioxana, Lenox. 4.95. 
T.iar fl. Liver. 496. 
Lindum Coritanorum colonia, Lia ol. 362, 368, 


371, 433 440, 442, 492. 

Lindum amniorum, itinomago, Linlithauo. 
37t5 495. 

Lineojugla. 493, 499. 

Litana. 495. 


Litinomago, Lindum Damniorum, Lizlithquo, 
37H 495+ 

Littus Saxonicum. 71. 

Locatrene. 494. 


N. | 
Londinium, Auguſta, London. 28, 72, 352, 3715 
423 426, 436, 440, 4422 4437 492- 


ondini, . 491,492. 
Longovicus, — 2 450, 478, 486. 
Longus fl. 372 | 


Loxa fl. Loth. 372. 

Loxa, Innerlochy. 494. 

Lucopibia, Leucopibia. 372. 

Lucotion, Lucopibia. 494, 504. 

Luentium, Luentinum, Lhan-dewi-brevy. 372. 

Luguvallium, Lugubalum, Carliſle. 111, 114, 409, 
435» 493- 

Lutudarum, Lactodorum, Towceſter. 492, 504. 

Macatonion, Ariconium. 4.92, 504. 

Madus, Vagniacae. 517. 

Maeatae. 65. 

Magi, Piercebridge. 478, 486, 500. 

Magiovinium, Magiovintum, Dunſtable or Fenny- 
Stratford. 422, 436, 442. 


1 


Maglove, 


The Roman names of people 


Maglove, Gretabridge. 4.77, 485. 
Magna, Carr voran. 91, 107, 151. 
Magna, Kencheſter. 465, 492, 493- 
Maia, Voreda or Arbeia. 494, 501. 
Maina, Mintern. 4.96. 

Maio, Maglove, Magi. 493, 500. 

Mais. 330. 

Manavi. 496. 

Mancunium, Mancheſter. 375, 415, 455- 
Mandueſſedum, Manceſter. 420. 
Mantio, Manucium. 493, 500. 
Manucium, Mancunium, Mancheſter. 375, 415, 


455+, 
Maponi. 495. 
Maporiton. 494. 
Marcotaxon. 495. 

emago. 494. | 

—— Eaſt Bridgford. 438, 442. 
Maridunum, Caer Maertben. 372. 
Matovion. 495. 

aulion. 495 
Maxima Chelarients. 7I, 475, 479. 
Medio. 405. | 
Mediolanium, Mediomanum, Meywood. 372, 


92. 
e Draiton or Middle. 417, 418, 455, 
4.92. 
Melamoni. 490. 
Melarnoni. 490. 
Memanturum. 490. 
Mertae. 372. | 
Metambala, TrajeCtus. 491, 504. 
Metaris, Boſton deep. 372. 
Miba, Midburſt. 492. 
Milidunum. 491. 
inox. 475. ; 
Modibogdo, Rigodunum, Coccium, Warrington, 
4.93, Joo. 
OICZO. 491. | 
Mona, Amrgleſey and Man. 27, 32, 39, 372. 
Morbium, Templebrugh. 477, 482. 
Moricambe. Vin 
Moridunum, Muridunum. 472, 491. 
Morini. 11. 
Morionio. 491. 
Moſtevia. 491. 
Muridunum, Dunium, Eggerton. 369, 462, 472. 
Mutuantonis. 492. | 
Nabaeus, Tralligir. fa 
Nalcua, Calcua, Calleva, Silcheſter. 372. 
Navione, Iſanavatia or Cauſennae. 493, 504- 
Naurum, Nader. 496. 
Nemetotacio. 490. 


Nemetum. 495: | 

Neomagus, Noviomagus, Woodcote. 372, 373. 

Nidus, Portbury. 465. 

Nodius, Novius fl. Nith. 373. 

Novantae. 373, 375- 

Novantum, Mul of Galloway. 373. 

Noviomagus, Neomagus, Noviomagno, Wood- 
cote. 372, 491, 50J3- 

Novius, Nodius fl. Nith. 373. 

Ocellum, Spurnhead. 373. 

Ocetis, Schetlaxd. 373. 

Ocrinum, Lizard point. 473. 

Octapitarum, St. David's head. 366, 373. 

Oleiclavis, Ogle-caſtle. 494- ; 

Olenacum, Ravonia, Old Carliſle or Elenborough, 
93, 112, 282, 478, 481, 500. 

Olerica, 1/kirk. 264, 4.93, 500. 

Olicana, 1/kley. 373. : 

Ormire. 99! | 

Onna, Vindomis. 491, 503: 

Onno, Hunnum, Halron-cheſters. 4.94, 498. 


Oppidum Caſſivellauni, Verulam. 15. 


Orcades, 22, 32 373. 


Ons 228 373. 
rdovices. 26, 28, 36 2 
851 > Ab, » 39» 372, 373. 

tadeni, Ottadini. 234, 2 
Othona, Ithanceſter. n 92 
Pampocalia, Calcaria, Tadcaſter. 4935 fol. 
Panovius. 495. 
Pariſi. 17, 35, 373. 
8 . 19. 

etriana, Cambeck-fort, Caſtle-ſteed;. 
Petuaria, Brugh on the — „ "54 
Pexa. 495. 


PiCti. 79, 725 73» * 

Pons Aelii, Newcaſtle. 89, 91, 102, 704. 

Pontes, Old Windſor. 442. 

Porreo-claſſis, Orrea. 4.95, 502. 

Portus Adurnus, Portcheſter. 37% 476, 488. 

Portus magnus. 374. 

Porcus novus, Aye. 74. 

Portus Ritupenſis, Ritupae. 72. 

Portus Trutulenſis. 41. 

Praematis. 495. 

Praeſidium, 3 481, 494. 

Praetorium, Praeſidium, Hebberſtow field; 9, 
Broughton. 407, 481. 

Procolitia, Procoliti, Carrawbrugh. 88, 106, x 455 
218, 494. ; | 

Punctuobice, Verlucio. 491, 504. , 

Ractomeſſa, Racor. 496. 

Rage, Ratae, Leiceſter. 368, 375; 

Ranatonium, Retigonium. 495, 505. 

Raribis, Durobrivis. 517. 

Ratae, Rage, Leiceſter. 375, 437, 442: 

Ratecorion, Ratae Coritanorum, Leiceſter, 492, 


504. 
Ratoftarhybius fl. Wye. 375. 
Ratupae, Ritupae, Richborough. 518, 
Ravimago, Neomagus Regnorum. 491, 503; 
Ravonia, Olenacum or Brovonacae. 493, 500, 
501. 
Regentium, Regnum. 491, 503. 
Regni. 17, 31, 334» 375. 
Regnum, Chicheſter. 440. 
Regulbium, Reculver. 88, 476, 487. 
Rerigonius ſinus, Retigonius, Loch-Rain. 375. 
Retigonium, Barlun or Strathnaver. 375. 
Ridumo, Muridunum. 518, 519. 
Rigodunum, Warrington. 375, 302. 
Ripa alta, Ordbill. 375. | 
Ritupae, Rutupae, Richborough. 13, 30, 72, 425. 
Rovia fl. Rother. 496. 
Rumabo. 494. 
Rutunium, Wem. 5 
Rutupae, Rutupiae, Ritupae, Richborough. 78, 375, 
476, 487, 492. | 
abriana, Sabrina, Severn. 25, 31, 36, 375. x 
Salenae, Salinae, Cheſterton near Saludy. 575, 492, 
504. 
Sandonio. 492 
Sarva, Sabrina fl. Severn. 406 
Scadum Nunniorum, Scadum Namorum, Iſca 
Dumnoniorum. 491, 503. 
Scoti. 70, 72, 73 75, 502- N 
Segedunum, Con ſins's * 91, 102, 104, 135. 
Segelocum, ocum, Lirtleborough. 434. 
Segloes, Selgovae. 496, 502. 
Segontiaci. 8, 17, 334. 
Segontium, Seguntio, Caernarven. 372, 417, 456, 
4.92, 504. | 
Selgovae, 3 376, 502. 
Senva fl. 496. | 
Serdunum, Segedunum. 493, 498. 
Setantiorum portus. 376. 
Seteia aeſt. Dee. 36, 376. ; 
— 5 31, 36, 85 3755 376, 463. 
imeni, Iceni. 1 . THEY 
2 77 30, 37 Sinetriad 
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and places in Britain. 


Sinetriadum. 494. 

Sinomagi, Sitomagus. 514, 515. 

Siromagus, Wulpit. 444- 

Smetri. 4-94- 

Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum. 459, 472. 

Spinae, Speen. 469, 471. 

Statio Deventia. 490. 

Stene. 490, 503. 

Stodoion. 494. 

n 376. 

Subdobiadon. 495+ 

Sulloniacae, Broekly bills. 423. 

Taba, Tava. 496, 502. 

Tadoriton. 494. 

Tagea, Menteith. 495. 

Tarzalum > 0 Kynaird head. 376. 

Tamare, Tamaris, Saltaſb. 376, 490. 

Tamaris, Tamarus fl. Tamar. 496, 503. 

Tamari oſtia, Plymouth. 376. 

Tameſe, Kingſton. 4.92, 504. 

Tamia, Dunkeld. 376. 

Tamion, Tavy. 496. 

Tarvidum pr. Faro-head. 376. 

Tava, Taus aeſt. Tay. 43, 45, 376. 

Tedertis. 491. 

Termonin. 491. 

Texali. 376. 

Thule inf. Schetland. 3 76. 

Tinna fl. Edin. 376. 

Tinoa fl. Teing. 496. 

Tobius fl. Towy. 376. 

Toiſobius fl. Conway. 376. 

Tolyapis inſ. Shepye. 368, 377. 

Trajectus, Metambala, Hanham. 470. 

Trimontium, Trimuntium. Annand. 377, 4945 

02. 

Trinoantes, Trinobantes. 8, 16, 28, 34 377. 

Tripontium, Bugby. 436. 

Triſanton fl. Teſt. 175 

Trutulenſis portus, Ritupae. 41. 

Tua aeſt. Cromartie Frith. 377. 

Tuerobis fl. Tyvi. 377. 

Tuaeſis, Nairn. 7 

Tueſis, Beancaſtle. 364. 

Tueſſis, Barwick. 495. 

Tunnocelum, Juliocenon, Bowlneſs. 91, 102, 103, 
109, 157, 499+ 

Vacomagi. 377. 

3 Madus, Northfleet. 424. 
en 


Valentia. 77 73» 4755 479. 
Valteris, Verteris. 493. 


Vanduara, Paſley. 377. 

Vara, Varar fl. Tayne. 366, 377. 
Varae, Bodwary. 456. 

Vectis inf. Wight. 22, 31, 377. 
Vedra fl. Tine. 36, 103, 361, 377. 
Velox fl. Ivel. 496, 505. 

Velunia. 495. 

Venicontes. 377. 


Venonae, Cleyceſter. 420, 436, 442: 

Venta Belgarum, Wincheſter. 355, 365, 378, 44t : 
459 472, 491. 

Venta Icenorum, Cenonum, Simenorum, Caiſter. 
17 355» 378, 443, 444» 492, 504. 

Venta Silurum, Caergwent. 36, 355, 469, 491. 

Venuſio, Banſey. 494. 

Veratino, Verometum. 492, 504. 

Verbeia fl. Wherfe. 90, 311. 

Verlucio, Leckham. 470. 

Verolamium, Verulamium. 436. 

Verometum, W:lloughby. 437, 442: 

Veromo. 495. 

8 Brugh under Stanemore. 410, 435,477. 

4. 

Vertevia. 490. 

Vertis. 492. | 

Veruedrum, Strathybead. 378. 

Verulamium, Vrolamium, Verolamium, Veru- 
lam. 15. 30s 258, 353» 378, 423, 492. 

Veruvium, Berubium pr. 378. 

Vexala aeſt. Brent. 378. a 

Vgrulentum. 495. 
gueſte. 495. 

Victoria, Abernethy. 378, 495. 

Vidotara, Vidogara. 378. 

Villa Fauſtini, Dunmowe. 428. 

Vindobala, Vindovala, Rurcheſter. 91, 105, 139, 
494 498. 

Vindocladia, Cranburn. 460, 472. 

Vindolana, Vindolande, Lizzle-cheſters. 89, 106, 

, 148, 226, 493, 499. 

Vindomis, Farnham. 459, 472. 

Vindomora, Ebcheſter. 111, 113, 305, 398. 

Vinnovium, Vinovium, Vinovia, Vinonia, Bin- 
cheſter. 250, 378, 399» 362, 369, 493. 

Viroconium, Vrioconium, Vtriconion, Wroxeter. 
378, 419, 466, 492, 504- 
irolanium. 492. 

Viroſidum, Elenborough or Old Carliſle. 89, 109, 
282, 476, 481. 

Vividin fl. Fawy. 496. 

Voliba, Leſtwirhiel. 378. 

Volitanio. 495. 

Volſas, Loch-Brey. 378. | 

Volurtion, Borcevicus, Houſeſteeds. 494, 498. 

Voran, Varar. 495, 502. 

Voreda, Bremetenracum, Bereda, Old Penreth. 
107, 409, 410. 

Vrolanium, erulamium. 362, 367, 378. 

Vrriconion Cornoninorum, Vrioconium. 492, 


504. 
Vxacona, Sheriff Hales. 419. 
Vxela, Vxelis, Exeter. 378, 490, 494, 502, 503. 
Vxeludiano, Axelodunum. 4.94, 498. 
Vxelum, Caerlaverock. 366, 378. 
Ypoceſla. 492. 
Zerdotalia. 493. 
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The modern names of Roman places in Britain. 


Berdeen, Devana Texalorum. 369. 
A Abergavenny, Gobannium, Bannio. 3195 
20, 465, 491. 1 

— Victoria. 363,378. 

Adelmill. 3 12. 

Aldborough, Iſurium. 36, 42, 307, 371, 402. 

Alnwick, Alauna. 494. 

Ambleſide, Dictum. 1 12, 113, 477, 483. 

ace, Cauſennae 432. | 

Angleſey ; Mona. 32, 372. 

Amnnand, Trimontium. 377. 

Apulby, Galatum, Calacum. 79, 365, 454. 

Ardoch. 43, 205. 

Arm, Antrum. 496. 

Arundel. 488. 

Arwyſtl, Argiſtillum. 492. 

Aſhbourn, Fraxula. 496. 

Auchindavy. 169. 

Aulceſter, Alauna. 4.92. 

Ann riv. Aventio. 496. 

Aunsbury, Abone. 470. 

Avon, Antona, Aufona. 31, 36. 

Ax, Alaenus, Axium. 364, 496. 

Axbridge, Bomium. 464. 

Axmouth, Alaeni oſtia. 364. 

Banſey, Venuſio. 494. , 

Bardanna, Carbantorigum. 366. 

Barhill. 169, 198. 

Barlun, Retigonium. 375. 

Barwick, Tueſſis. 495. 

Bath, Aquae calidae, Aquae ſolis. 85, 86, 323, 
364, 470. 

Beancaſtle, Tueſis. 364. 

Beaucaſtle, Apiatorium. 78, 124, 151, 270, 271, 
354. | | 

Bemulie. 167, 197, 198. 

Benwell, Condercum. 84, 92, 99, 105, 138, 208, 
211. 

Bincheſter, Vinnovium. 89, 295, 378, 399. 

Blackwater riv. Idumania. 370. 

Blair, Tamia. 376. 

Bodvary, Varae. 456. 

— 2 Gariannonum. 370, 476, 488. 


Boſton-deep, Metaris. 372. 


Boulneſs, Tunnocelum, Juliocenon. 91, 98, 103, 
109, 110, 157, 267. 
Bowes, Lavatrae. 90, 93, 114, 304, 410, 4777 484. 
Brampton, Bremetenracum. 478. 
Brancaſter, Branodunum. 476. 
Brent riv. Vexala. 378. 
Breubege, Brenna. 491. 
Bridge-Caſterton. 432. 
Brockley-hills, Sulloniacae. 423. 
Brougham, Brocavum. 297, 435- 
Broughton, Leucopibia, Brige. 371, 459. 
Brugh near Bainbridge, Bracchium. 313, 354. 


Brugh near Colingham, Crococolana. 439. 


Brugh on the Humber, Brexarum, Petuaria. 314, 
35% 376, 406. 
Brugh under Stanemore, Verterae. 89, 109, 410, 


4777 48 
Brich on the ſands, Axelodunum. 109, 156, 266. 
Bug"), Tripontium. 4.36. 
Buraoſwald, Amboglanna. 79, 88, 107, 152, 252. 
Burlington bay, Gabrantuicorum portuoſus ſinus. 


36, 370. ; 
Caergwent, Venta Silurum. 36, 469. 


* Caerlaverock, Vxelum, 366, 378. 


Caerleon, Iſca Silurum. 78, 320, 35 465. 

Caermarthen, Maridunum. 372. 

Caernarven, Segontium. 45 

Caer rhyn, Conovium. 86, 456. 

Coerridibe. 159, 173, 202. 

Caiſter, Venta Icenorum. 378, 443- 

Caiſter, Durobrivae. 432. 

Calder. 168, 197, 207. 

Calendar, Celerion. 495. 

CO Petriana. 79, 99, 100, 107, 154, 
258. 

Cambridge, Durolipons. 4.31. 

Camelon, Nlauna. 172, 363, 364- 

Canterbury, Durovernum. 14, 368. 

Cantyr, Epidium. 43, 370- 

Carliſle, Luguvallium. 110, III, 409. 

. Procolitia. 88, 99, 106, 145, 218. 

Carſtairs, Colania. 367. 

Carrvoran, Magna. 99, 100, 107, I51, 230. 

Caſtlecary. 88, 170, 201. 

Caſtleford, Lagecium, Legeolium. 434. 

Caſtlehill. 165, 195. | 

Caſtleſteeds, Cambeck, Petriana. 89, 107, 258. 

Cataract, Thornborough, Cataractonium. 353; 399 


II. | 
Chelmsford, Caeſaromagus. 427. 
Cheſter, Deva. 84, 314 354» 368, 416. 
Cheſter le ſtreet. 391. 
Cheſterford, Iciani. 331, 429. 
Cheſterton, Salenae. 375. 
Chicheſter, Regnum. 332, 440. 
Chiſelboroug h, Iſca Dumnoniorum. 371, 462. 


Cirenceſter, Corinium, Durocornovium. 323, 368, 


369, 468. 
Cleyceſter, Venonae. 385, 420. 
Clyde riv. Glota, Clota. 40, 160, 367. 
Colcheſter, Colonia. 427. | 
Conway riv. Toiſobius. 376. 
Coquet riv. Cocuneda. 494. 
Corbridge, Corſtopitum. 111, 245» 395» 397. 
Couſins's houſe, Segedunum. 98, 104, 131, 1355 


207. | 
Cramond, Alaterva. 64, 89, 90, 159, 20% 205» 
354- — 
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Cranburn, Vindocladia. 460. 

Cremartie frith, Tua. 377. 

Crocby, Croucingo. 494- 

Crowyhill. I 70, 200. 

Cunnock, Corda. 367. 

Dart riv. Dorvatium. 496. . 

Daventry, Bennavenna, Iſanavatia. 420. 

Dee riv. Seteia, Deva, Diva. 36, 369, 376. 

Derwent, Derventio. 404. 

Dick's houſe. 171. 

Doncaſter, Danum. 434, 477 482. 

Dorcheſter, Durnovaria. 461, 490. 

Dover, Dubrae. 426, 476. 

Dovie, Stucia. 376. 

Dour riv. Durbis. 496. 

Draiton, Mediolanum. 417. 

Drumbrugh, Gabroſentum. 109, 157. 

Dumbarton. 364. 

Dumfries, Demeroſeſa. 495. 

— 1 495. 

Dunglaſs. 159, 104. 

— Berubium. 365. 

Dunkeld, Tamia. 376. 

Dunmore, Villa Fauſtini. 428. _ 

Dunſtable, Durocobrivae or Magiovintum. 422. 

Duntocher. 164, 195. 

Duplin, Duabliſis. 494. 

Eaſt-Brideford, Margidunum. 438. 

Eaſtbourne, Anderida. 488. 

Ebcheſter, Vindomora. 111, 287, 395, 398. 

Edin riv. Tinna. 376. 

Edinburgh. 159. a 

Eggerton, Muridunum, Dunium. 369, 462. 

Eland. ＋ 13. | | 

Elenborough, Vaoſiduin or Olenacum. 88, 89, 
90, 109, 110, 112, I13, 279, 282, 478. 

Elgin, Alitacenon. 494. 

Elſdon. 101, 244, 396. 

Erskin. 197. 

Evon riv. 173. 

Exriv. Iſaca, 371, 496. | 

Exeter, Vxela. 78, 371, 378, 462. 

Exmouth, Iſacae oftia. 371. 

Falkirk, 172. 

Falmouth, Cenionis oſtia. 367. 

Farnham, Vindomis. 459. 

Farobead, Tarvidum. 376. 

Fawey riv. Vividin. 4.96. 

Fenny-Stratford, Magiovintum or Durocobrivae. 


2. 

Ei lieb, Lelannonius ſinus. 366. 

Forth riv. Bodotria. 45, 160, 365. 

Glaſſenbury, Leucarum. 464. 

Glouceſter, Clevum, Glebon. 468, 504. 

Grampian mountain. 41. 

Great-cheſters, Aeſica. 99, 107, 150, 228. 

Green-cheſters, 396. 

Gretabridge, Maglove. 305, 411, 477, 485. 

Gretland, Cambodunum, Camunlodunum. 312, 
366, 414. 

Gunfleet, Extenſio. 370. 

Haddon-houſe, Braciaca. 318. 

Hallingbury. 428. 

Halton-cheſters, Hunnum, Onno. 92, 105, 142, 


214. 

Hobs Trajectus, Metambala. 470. 

Hartland, Herculis promontorium. 370. 

Heberſtow- elds, Praetorium, Praeſidium. 395. 

Hexham, Epiacum. 247, 250, 369. 

Houſe-ſteeds, Borcovicus, Volurtion. 79, 89, 99, 
106, 148, 219. 

Humber riv. Abus. 364. 

Icklingham, Camboricum. 430. 

Fedburgh, Coria Otadenorum. 367. 

1/cheſter, Iſca Dumnoniorum. 371, 463. 

1/kirk, Olerica. 264. 


- 


Ilkley, Olicana. 90, 311, 362, 373. 
Innerlochy riv. Loxa. 364. 

Iſeland iſl. Thule. 376. 

Kencheſter, Magna. 465. 

Kendal, Concangium. 79, 85, 477, 484. 
Kentſey riv. Coantia. 496. 

Kier, Carbantorigum. 366. 

Kinderton. 416. 

Kinniel. 1597 173. 

Kirbythure, Brovonacae. 298, 4.10. 
Kirkintilloch, Lindum Damniorum. 168, 371. 
Kirkurd, Coria Damniorum. 368. 


Kynairdbead, Taizalum. 376. 


Lancaſter, Longovicus. 450, 478, 486. Ol 

Lancheſter, Glanoventa, Glannibanta. 84, 90, 110, 
511, 289, 39%, 449. f 

Lands-end, Bolerium. 365. 

Lanerk, Colania. 367. 

Leckham, Verlucio. 470. 

Leeds. 481. 

Leiceſter, » Ratae. 368, 375, 437. 

Leiton, Durolitum. 447. 

Lenham, Durolani. 425, 496. 

Lenox, Levioxana. { 

Leſtwithiel, Voliba. 378. 

Lhandewibrevy, Luentium. 372. 

Lhyn, Cancanorum promontorium. 366. 

Lime, Lemanae. 426, 4.76. 

Lincoln, Lindum. 368, 371, 433- 

Linekirk. 368. | 

Linlithquo, Litinomago. 4.95. 

Littleborougb, Segelocum, — 434. 

Littlecheſter, Dervention. 489. 

Little-cheſters, Vindolana, Vindolande. 79, 90, 
106, 148, 225, 260. 

Liver riv. Liar. 496. 

Lizard-point, Ocrinum. 373. 

Loch-Brey, Volſas. 378. 

Loch- Cure, Corda. 4.94. 

Loch-Eu, Itys. 371. 

Loch-Fin, Lelannonius ſinus. 371. 

Loch-Rain, Rerigonius ſinus. 375. 

London, Londinium, Auguſta. 28, 73, 353 3715 


Low riv. Leuca 496. | 
Bravinium. 365, 466. 
Malden, Camulodunum. 31, 366, 445- 
Manceſter, Mandueſſodum, "7 ne ; | . 
ucium. 90, 301, 
rbury. 418. 
Meywood, Medi lanum. 372. 
409. . 
Midburſt, Miba. 492. 
Mintern, Maina. 496. 
Mul of Galloway, Novantum. 373. 
Nairne, Tuaeſis. 377. 
Newcaſtle, Pons Aelii. 104 130, 131, 132. 


423- 
Loth riv. Loxa. 372. 
Ludlow, Brannogenium, 
Lune, Elauna. 306. 
Mainturog, Miediomanum. 492. 
Man iſland, Mona. 32, 372. 
Mancheſter, Mancunium, 
375 415. 
Marlborough, Cunetio. 471. 
Menteith, Tagea. 495 
e WT 
Middleby, Blatum Bulgium. 43, 114, 124, 207, 
Milton, Durolevum. 425. 
Miniabrugh, Medio. 90, 206. 
Monmouth, Bleſtium. 467. 
Moresby, Arbeia. 90, 91, 112, 285, 477, 483. 
Mumrils. 172. 
Nader, Naurum. 496. 
Netherby, Caſtra exploratorum. 78, 114, 124, 
260, 271, 409. 
News-kirkpatrick. 166, 196. 
Newton Kyme. 411. 
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Nith riv. Novius, Nodius. 373. 
North-Fambridge, Canonium. 446. 
Northfleet, Vagniacae. 424 
Northfore/and, Cantium promontorium. 366. 
Northwich, Condate. 415. 

Ogle-caſtle, Oleiclavis. 494. 


Old Carliſie, Olenacum or Viroſidum. 92, 93, 95, 


110, 11”, 276, 282, 478. 

Old Kirkpatrick. 159, 164, 194- 

Old Penreth, Voreda. 89, 92, 94, 107, 110, 111, 
272, 478. 

Old — ene 459. 

Old Southampton, Clauſentum. 441. 

Old-town, Galava. 110, 114, 452. 

Old Windſor, Pontes. 4.42. 

Ordbill, Ripa alta. 375. 

Orkney iſlands, Orcades. 373. 

Orrock, Orrea. 373. i | 

O verborough, Bremetonacae, Braboniacum. 454 
477 484. | 

Papcaſtle. 112. 

Paſley, Vanduara. 377. 

Peircebridge, Magi. 478, 486. 

Penkridge, Pennocrucium. 419. 

Plymouth, Tamari oſtia. 376. 

Portbury, Nidus. 465. 

Portcheſter, Portus Adurnus. 374 476. 

Portingham. 428. 

Racon riv. Ractomeſſa. 496. 

Reculver, Regulbium. 476. 

Ribcheſter, Coccium, Rigodunum. 92, 93, 30a, 


55. 
Ricbborouh Ritupae, Rutupae, Ratupae. 375» 
76,518. 

Riccheſtor, Bremenium. 67, 79, 90, 100, 115,124, 
241, 2425 243, 3549 365, 395. 

Riſmgham, Habitancum. 90, 94, 95, 100, 124, 
234, 260, 354, 396. 

' Rocheſter, Durobrivae. 424. 

Roſs, Ariconium. 468. 

Rother riv. Rovia. 4.96. 

Roughcaſtle. 172. 

Rudge. 330. 

gy Vindobala. 105, 139, 213. 

Rye, Portus novus. 374. a 

St. Albans, Oppidum Caſſivellauni, Verolamium. 
15, 3535 378, 423. 

St. Bed had Odupicaruma. 366,373. 

Saltaſh, Tamare. 376. 

Schetland iſl. Ocetis. 373. 

Severn riv. Sabrina. 31, 36, 375. 

Shellenay, Salinae. 423. 

Shepye iſl. Toliapis. 377. 

Sheriff-Hales, Vxacona. 419. 

Shields, Oſtia Vedrae. 103, 130, 136, 286, 377, 


9. 

Silchefter, Calleva Atrebatum. 366, 442, 458. 
Skye iſl. Dumna. 369. 

Soar riv. Coguvenſuron. 496. 

Solway fr. Ituna. 103, 160, 361, 371. 
Southwell, Ad pontem. 439. 


Spaye riv. Celnius. 367. 
Speen, _ 469, 471. 
Spurn, Ocellum. 373. 
ae. e 795 99s 100; 10k, 15 
Stirling. 43. 
— 43. 
Strathnaver, Retigonium. 4 
Strathy-head, Vervedrum. % 
Stretford, Combretonium. 444. 
Stretton, Bovium. 416. 
Tadcaſter, Calcaria. 411. 
Tamar riv. Tamarus. 376. 
Tamerton, Tamaris. 490. 
Tavy, Tamion. 496. | 
Tay riv. Taus, Tava. 39, 43, * 
Tayne, Alata caſtra, Varar. 364, 366, 377, 
Teeſe riv. Dunum. 369. . 
Teing riv. Tinoa. 496. 
Templebrugh, Morbium. 477, 482. 
= riv. Triſanton. 377. 
ames riv. Jamiſſa. 370. 
Thornborough, Cataractonium. 179, 307. 
Tine riv. Vedra. 36, 1033 361, 377. 
Towceſter, Lactodorum. 422. 
Towy riv. Tobius. 376. 
Tralliger riv. Nabaeus. 372. 
Tweed riv. Alaunus. 103. + 
Tyvi riv. Tuerobis. 377; 
Unnaboll. 372. 
Uske, Burrium, Bullaeum. 320, 365, 465. 
Walbury-dells. 428. 
Walden. 429. 
Wall, Etocetum, Lectocetum. 420. 
Wahkwick-cheſters, Cilurnum. 90, 95, 99, 100, 105; 
1435 215. | 
Warrington, Rigodunum. 375. 
Watchcroſs, Aballaba. 108, 154, 264. 
Watercrook, Concangium. 300, 484. 
Wem, Rutunium. 418. 
Were. 103. 
Weſterwood. 170, 200. 
Wherfe riv. Verbeia. 90, 311. 
Whitchurch. 418. 
Whithern. 371. 
Whitley-caftle, Alone. 85, 89, 110, 111, 250,453; 
Might iſland, Vectis. 22, 377. 
Highton, Delgovitia. 404. 
igton, Leucopibia. 371. | 
Willoughby, Verometum. 437. | 
Wincheſter, Venta Belgarum. 365, 378, 441,459. 
Wintringham. 405. | | 
Witham, Ad anſam. 444. 
Moodcote, Neomagus, Noviomagus. 373, 423- 
Writtle, Ceſaromagus. 427. 
Wroxeter, Vrioconium. 308, 378, 419, 466. 
Wulpit, Sitomagus. 444- 
Wye riv. Ratoſtathybius. 375. 
Tare riv. Garruenum. 370. 
Yarmouth, Garriannonum. 476. 
York, Eboracum. 70, 79, 80, 308, 355403. 


A General Index, 


Abergavenny, inſcriptions found there. 319. 
Abulcorum numerus. 476. 
Actarius, an officer in the empire. 476. 
Adminius, 4 fugitive ſon of Cunobellin 4 Britiſh 
king, received by Caligula. 20, 2 
Adraſte, a Britiſh goddeſs mentioned by Dion. 183. 
Aclia claſſica cohors, an acrount of it. 9o. 
Aclia Dacorum prima cohors, an account of them. 
$8. called Gordiana. 68. 
Aclius Verus Caeſar, called alſo Cejonius Com- 
modus. Its 85. 
Agricola (Calpurnius) made legate of Britain, and 


is victorious. 52, 53. 
A legate of Britain. 39, 46. 


. BER DEEN, an inſcription there. 204. 


Agricola (Julius) made 
cuts off the Ordovices. 39. reduces Mona. ib. 
penetrates to the Tay and fortifies the iſthmus. 
1b. routs the Caledonians, 40. wers Galga- 
cus 41. is recalled. 41, 4.7, 48. ſuppoſed to have 
built the praetentura of Potions per lineam yalli. 


98. 

Ala, the 12 of the word. 87, 92, 93, 94 
divided into ten turmae. 94. 

Ala prima Aſtorum, an account of it. 92. 

Ala ſecunda Aſtorum, an account of it. 93. 

Ala Augüſta. 92. 

Ala Britannica. 87. | 

Ala prima Herculea. 93. 

Ala — 92. ſuppoſed to comprehend the co- 
hors ſecunda orum equitum, called alſo 
cuneus armaturarum. 112. | 

Ala Sabiniana. 92. 

Ala Sarmatarum. 93. 

Ala Vettonum. 93. 

Alae, the word uſu alh applied to the auxiliaries. 87, 


92, 93z 94, 95. What cohorts in Britain belonged 
to them. 95. 
Alatervae Matres, worſhipped in Britain. 89. 


Albinus (Clodius) legate in Britain ander Com- 
modus. 54. uſurps the purple. 5 5. overcome by 
Severus and ſlain. 56. 
Aldborough, the antient Iſurium. 36, 42, 402. 
- inſcriptions found there. 407. 
Alexander Severus, his reign. 67. 
Alexander, that name affected by Caracalla. 272. 
Allectus kills Carauſius, and reigns in Britain. 69. 
Alypius has the ſtile of Vicarius Britanniarum. 72. 
Ambleſide, the antient Dictum. 113, 483. 
Ancalites, 4 people of Britain ſubmit ro Caeſar. 8. 
ſuppoſed to be ſubject to Caſlivellaun. 16. 
Anſchis for Hengiſt. 490. | 
Antona, the river Avon ſo called. 31. ſecured b 
Oſtorius. ib. called alſo Aufona and Aubona. 36. 
Antoninus Pius, his reign. 5 1. he builds the wall 
in Scotland. 52. | 
Antoninus (M. Aurelius) his reign. 52. 
Apulby, inſcriptions there. 250, 297, 298, 299, 
300, zog. the antient 454- 
rcadius, his reign. 74. 
Ardoch, an inſcription found there. 205. 
Armaturarum cuneus, ſuppoſed the ſame with the 
cohors ſecunda Gallorum equitum, and 4 part 
of the ala Petriana. 112. 
Arthur's oven, a funeral monument ſo called. 174. 
Arviragus, .@ Britiſh king. 49. 
Aſclepiodotus kills Alectus, and recoversBritain. 69. 
1 | 


Aſhlach, an inſcription there. 279. 

9 deſcribed. 192 

Aſti, 4 1 Spain, their ſituation. 212. 

Aſtorum alae prima et ſecunda. 9a, 93. 

Aſtorum prima cohors. 91. 

Atrebates, ſuppoſed the — with the Ancalites. 17. 

Attacotti, a people who infeſted Britain. 73. 

Atticus ſlain at the Grampian mountains. 41. 

Auchindavy, the courſe of Graham's dike there. 169. 

Auguſta, a name of London. 73, 

Auguſta ala. 92. 

Auguſtus, his reign and deſizns upon Britain. 19. 

Aurelius Antoninus, his reign. 52. 

Aurelius Victor, à correction of that author from 
Cafaubon confirmed. 65. | 

Authors uſed in the hiſtorical part. 1, 2. 

Auxiliaries, not employed in building the praeten- 
turae. 77. their hiſtory. 86. conſiſted of allies and 
not citizens. 86, 87. their proportion to the le- 
gionaries. 87. what auxiliary cohorts were in 
Britain. 88. the auxiliary alac. 92. 

Baetaſiorum prima cohors. 88. 

Barcarii Tigriſienſes. 477. 

Balnea, diſcovered at Little-cheſters and other 
places. 149. 

» the monks there murdered at Keycum- 
min. 4.16. inſcriptions found there. 321. 

Barracks, Roman, the thickneſs diſtance of 
the walls. 152. 

Barhill, he courſe of Graham's dike there. 169. 
inſcriptions found there. 198. 

Batavi, three cohorts of them in the battle at the 
Grampian mountains. 41. eight veteran cohorts, 
auxiliaries to the fourteenth legion. $1, 87. 

Batavorum prima cohors. 88. 

Bath, inſcriptions there. 182, 323. 

Beancaſtle, antiquities found there. 364. 

Beaucaſtle — — by the legio 11. Aug. 78. in- 
ſcription, there. 184, 270. 

Bede, a character of his hiſtory. f. 

Belge, whether reduced by Veſpaſian under Clau- 

us. 31. 

Bemulic: the courſe of Graham's dike there. 167. 

inſcriptions found there. 198. 
eficiarii, an account of them. 234, 352. 

Benwell, the ancient Condercum. 84, 92, 105, 211. 
the courſe of the wall there. 138. inſcriptions 
there. 181, 184, 208. 

Bericus, à Britiſh exile, comes over with Plautius. 


23. 
Berwick-hill, zo Roman ſtation. 132. 
Bibroci, 4 people of Britain, ſubmit to Caeſar. 8. 
ſuppoſed ſubjef to Caſſivellaun. 16. 
Bincheſter, inſcriptions there. 182, 295. the anti- 
ent Vinovia. 399. 
Black dike, an ancient agger in Northumberland 
ſo called. 173. 
tum Bulgium, poſſeſſed by Caracalla. 67. nor 
Boulneſs but Middleby. 114. 
Boadicea, her revolt. 28, 37. ſbe fights the Ro- 
mans, and is overcome. 29. 
Boa in ſculptures explained. 194. 
Bodunni, 4 people ſubjef to the Catuellani. 23. 
they ſubmit to Plautius. ib. their ſituation. 33. 
Bonoſus, @ Briton, competitor for the empire with 
Probus. 68. 
| 7B Borough- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4A GENERAL INDEX. 


Borough-bri , the devil's arrows there. 123. in- 
ſeriptions there. 30). |; 

Boulneſs, the ancient Tunnoceleum. 103, 109. 
the ending of Severus's wall there. 158. an in- 

. ſcription found there. 267. 

Boundaries of the Roman conqueſts. 455 535 645 
65, 67. See Conqueſts. 

Bowes in Richmondthire, ſuppoſed to be fortified 
by Agricola. 42. the anciext Lavatrae. 114, 410. 
inſcriptions — there. 15 

Brampton, thought not to be Bremenium. 112. 

Brancaſter, the ancient Branodunum. 488. 

Bremenium, ow Riecheſter. 67, 115. poſſeſſed by 
Caracalla. 115. 

Brigantes, quelled by Oſtorius. 25. their ſituation. 
36, 37. in part ſubdued by Cerialis. 38, 42. the 
reſt ſubdued by Julius Agricola. 42. ſuffer for 
invading Genunia. 52+ 

Britain, divided into two provinces by Severus. 56: 
into provinces by Theodoſius. 479. abandoned 
by the Romans. 74, 75. of no great value to the 

omans. 65. 
Britannica ala. 87. 
Britanniciani victores juniores. 480. 
ritons revolt againſt Commodus. 53. go into 
Gaul with Albinus againſt Severus. 56. their 
manner of fighting. 41. their character and ha- 
bit. 58. their arms, government and cuſtoms. ib. 

Brittonum quarta cohors. 89. 

Brougham-caftle, antiquities found there. 297. the 
ancient Brocavum. 435. 

Brugh in Richmondſhire, a Roman ſtation. 89. 

Brugh near Bainbridge, inſcriptions found there. 313. 

Brugh on the Humber, an inſcription found there. 
314. its antiquities. 374. 

Brugh ox the Sands, the ancient Axclodunum. 109. 
the _—— the wall there. 156. an inſcription 

found there. 266. 

* Bruton, an inſcription found there. 428. 

Bugby, the ancient Tripontium. 436. 

Bulchobaudes, a Roman general. ſian. 75 

Burdoſwald, the ancient Amboglanna. 88, 107, 
257. the courſe of the wall there. 152. in- 
ſeriptions there. 182,252. 

Burlington-bay, anciently Gabrantuicorum portu- 
oſus ſinus. 36. 

Burnſwork camp, Roman. 43, 115. 

Caecilia Metella, her monument at Rome. 174. 

Caer-gwent, Venta. 36. 

Caer-laverock, antiquities there. 378. 

Caer- leon, ſuppoſed to be Iſca Silurum, the legio 11. 
Aug. quartered there. 78. inſcriptions found 
there. 320: 

Caer-rhyn, the capital of the Ordovices. 45. 

Caer-ridden, the termination of the northern wall 
there. 160, 173. inſcriptions { roms there. 202. 

Caeſar, his expeditions againſt Britain. 2, 7, &c. 
characters of his account of them. 3, 18. remarks 
on thoſe expeditions. 17,18. croſſes the Thames. 
8. the particular place inquired into. 14. takes 
the town of Caſſivellaun. 8. ſuppoſed to be Ve- 
rulamium. 15. his laſt departure from Britain. 9. 
the time of his firſt landing enquired into. ib. 
the time of his firſt return. 10. the time of his 
ſecond invaſion. 1b. the time of his laſt depar- 
ture. ib. his marches traced out. 13. his firſt 

ficht at the river Stour. 14. his text correc- 
ted. 35. 


Caeſius Naſica, @ tribune of the ſoldiers, ſucceſs 


ful here. 26. 
Calder-houſe, inſcriptions there. 198. 
Caledoniansattack the Roman garriſons. 40. routed 
by Agricola. ib. a conſiderable people. 58. dif- 
armed by Severus. 59. their arms and manner 


of fighting. 60. their habits. 195. 


Caligula, his reign. 19. he receive 1 0 5 
gitives. 20. bis 2 triumph. ; * Britiſh fr. 

Calphurnius Agricola, legate under Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. K LI 

99 rt, . io vr. victri 

e courſe of the Gall there. 7 "ig . . 

Petriana, inſcriptions found there. 258. cad 
Camden corrected. 234. 
Camelon, the fort and courſe of the wal there 
I72. i 
Campeſtres matres, worſhipped in Britain. 
n _ by | Claudius . 1 
there. 26. taken dicea. 28. 
be Colcheſter. 31. : Jeppoſedto 
Cangi, attacked by Oſtorius. 25. their ſituation. 
3 222 52. a 
Caninefas ala, mentioned, 85. 
Canterbury, the ancient Durovernum. 14. 
Cantium, the moſt civilized part of Britain. 15 
its ſituation. 16. : 
Caracalla, his reign. 66. called Alexander. 272 
Caractacus conquered by the Romans, and bety y- 
ed by Cartiſmandua. 26. 4 
Carauſius revolts from Diocletian and Maximian 
is aſſociated in the empire, and obtains Britain, 
69. ſlain by Allectus. ib. / 
Carliſle, inſcriptions there. 182. the ancient Lu- 
guvallium. 1144409. 
Carnilius, @ king of Cantium, attacks Caeſar's 
camp by command of Caſlivellaun. 8. 
Carrawbrugh, the antient Procolitia. 88, 106. the 
courſe of the wall there, 145. inſcriptions found 
there. 218. 
Cartiſmandua, @ Britiſh queen, delivers up Carac- 
tacus. 26. deſerts her husband, and eſpouſes 
Vellocatus. ib. is ſupported by the Romans, ib. 
Cartov. . . prima cohors. 89. | 
Cartrail, ſuppoſed a Roman boundary. 64, 65. 
Carvetiorum cohors. 89. | 
Carrvoran, the ancient Magna. 107. the courſe 
of the wall there. 151. inſcriptions found there. 
230. 

li, a people of Britain, ſubmit to Caeſar. 8. 
poſed ſubje ct Cit: n. 16,17. their — 
ation. 17. | 

Caſſiodorus, his chronicon confirmed. 268. 
Caſlivellaun commands the Britons againſt Caeſar. 
7. ö to Caeſar. 8. 
Caſtella on Severus's wall, au account of them. 118. 
Caſtlecary, the courſe of the northern wall there. 
170. inſcriptions found there. 201. 
Caſtleford, the ancient lium. 434. 
Caſtle-hill, the courſe of the northern wall there, 
165. inſcriptions found there. 195. 
Caſtle-ſteeds, ſee Cambeck-fort. 


Caſtor, an officer under Severus. 59. 
Caſtra ex loratorum, poſſeſſed by Caracalls 67. at 
Netherby. 114. 


Caſtra ſtativa et aeſtiva explained. 100, 101. 


Cataphractarii equites. 477, 4.78. 
Cataractacus, ſox of Cunobellin, defeated by Plau- 


rrus. 23. 

Carucllant their ſituation. 33. 

Catus Decianus, the procurator, manages ill, and 
is chaſed into Gaul. 28. 

Cejonius Commodus Caeſar, conſul. 84, 85. 

Cenimagni, 4 people of 8 to Caeſar. 
8. ſuppoſed to be ſubject᷑ to vellaun. 16, 17. 
ſhou : eread Iceni Cangi. 17, 35. or Iceni Reg- 
ni. 36. 

Centorial inſcriptions, an account of them. 127, 
181, 214, 257. 

Centuries, none but legionary mentioned in Britiſh 
inſcriptions. 77, 86. 


Cerialis 
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Cerialis, legate in Britain. 38, 46. reduces part of Cugernorum prima cohors. 89 


he Brigantes. 38, 42. 
Chapel-bouſes, «caſtellum there. 119. 


Cheſter, inſcriptions found there. 314. ſuppoſed to 


e a colony. 4.16. 

clin 2 ſeulpture found there. 331. the 
ancient Iciani. 429. ; 

Cheſterton, the ancient Durobrivae. 432. 

Chicheſter, an inſcription found there. 332. the 
ancient Regnum. 441. | 

Chriſtians, the firſt . Bricain. 23. favoured by 

exander Severus. 67. ed e 

hronolo rors reigns, ed. 46. 

— Cacſar's camp. 8. taken pri ſo- 
ner by Caeſar. ib. 8 

Circeſter, an inſcription found there. 323. the 
ancient Durocornovium. 468. | 

Civil war between Vitellius and Veſpaſian. 29. be- 
tween Severus and Albinus. 55. 

Civilis, governor in Britain. 73. 

Clariſſimus, 4 title of dignity in the empire. 4.75. 

Claudius, his reign and conqueſts. 21. he invades 
Britain. ib. comes over in perſon. 24, 25. ſub- 
dues the Britons. ib. a temple erected to him at 
Camulodunum. 28. 3 

Cleugh, inſcriptions there. 182. See Kirklinton. 

Cleyceſter, the ancient Venonae. 420. 

Coalry ſuppoſed to be wrought by the Romans. 209. 

Cochnoch-houſe, an inſcription there. 195. 

Cogidunus, 4 Britiſh king in alliance with the Ro- 
mans. 22. an account of him. 332, &c. _ 

Cohorts, when not diſtinguiſh'd, may be ſuppoſed le- 
gionary. 86. Wat 

Cohorts, auxiliary. 86, 88. See Auxiliaries. 

Cohorts, legionary, the firſt the moſt numerous. 8. 
employed on the walls. 128, 129, 130. 

Cohors Aelia Dacorum, called Gordiana. 68. 

Cohors ſecunda Gallorum equirum, ſuppoſed to be 
the cuneus armaturarum and part of the ala Pe- 
triana. 2 12. 

Coins, not frequently found in the ſtations on the 


213. 

Comius ſont by Caeſar to Britain. 3. returns. 4. 

Commentarienſis, an officer in the empire. 476. 

Commodus, his reign. 53. 

Commodus Cejonius Caeſar. 84, 85. 

Conington, inſcriptions there. 181, 214, 234, 2353 
236, 237, 238, 2435 276, 278, 302, 332. 

Conqueſts of the Romans ix Britain. 45, 53,64, 65, 
67, 73. 

e his reign. 
Picts and Scots. ib. 

Conſtantine the great, his reign. 70. his return to 
Britain after the death of Maxentius enquired 
into. 71. an alteration of the government in his 
reign. ib. 


72. comes over againſt the 
Conſtantine Junior, his reign. 72. | 
Conſtantine, @ Briton made emperor here. 64. ex- 
Conſtantius the ſecond, bis reign. 72. | 
Conſularis, title of dignity in the empire. 475. 
Corkto- 

Corby, an inſcription there. 187, 256. 
Cornicularius, an officer in the empire. 4.76. 

courſe of the wall there. 135. inſcriptions there. 
181, 207. 
Crawdundale, inſcriptions there. 299. 
Criſpiani equites. 477. 


hauſts the province of its youth. 75. 
Conftantius Chlorus, his reign. 70. dies at York. ib. 
Corbridge, inſcriptions there. 181, 245. 

pitum. 111, 397. 
Cornoviorum cohors. 91. 
Couſins's houſe the ancient Segedunum. 104. the 
Cramond, inſcriptions found there. 204. the an- 

tient Alaterva. 205. 

f 9 | 

Crowy-hill, the courſe of the northern wall there. 
170. inſcriptions found there. 200. 


Cumbernauld, inſcriptions there. 201. 

Cuneus armaturarum, ſuppoſed to be the cohors (6% 
cunda Gallorum equitum, aud a part of the 
ala Petriana. 112. | 

Cunobellin expels bis ſox Adminius, who is re- 
ceived by Caligula. 20. | 

Dacorum cohors prima Aelia. 88. 

Dalmatarum cohors ſecunda. 91. 

Dalmatae equites. 476, 477. 

Decurio explained. 327, 352. 

river, anciently Seteia. 36. 

Defenſorum numerus. 477. | 

Degrees of appearance of th» walls. 135. 

Dei viales, an account of them. 343, 344 

Delmatarum prima cohors. 89. 

Demetrius, his magical adventure. 20. 

Derventionenſis numerus. 478. 

Deva at Weſt-Cheſter. 84. ſuppoſed to belong to 

, the Brigantes. 45. and 1— colony. 416. 

ils cauſeway ſuppoſed not to be a Roman Say. 


449. 

Dicks houſe, the courſe of the northern wall there. 

. 

Didius Gallus, legate under Claudius. 22. ſucceeds 
Oſtorius. 26, 37. prevails againſt the Silures. 
26 


Didius Julianus, hic reign. 55. 

Diocletian, his reign. 69. 

Dion, a character of his work. 254. a criticiſm on 
his account of the Germans ſwinnming. 24. 

Directorum numerus. 477. 

Dis Manibus, the conſtruction and explanation of 
thoſe words. 199. 

Dobuni, their ſituation. 33. See Bodunni. 

Dominus, the time of that complement. 350. 

LO Britanniae, 4 title of the fourteenth le- 
gion. 81. 0 

Domus divina, the time of that complement. 333. 

Doncaſter, the ancient Danum. 434. 

Dorcheſter, an inſcription found there. 339. 

Dover, the ancient Dubrae. 426. 

Drawdikes, inſcriptions there. 182, 265. 

Drumbrugh, the ancient Gabroſentum. 109. tht 
cour 77 the wall there. 157. inſcriptions there. 
182, 277, 278, 279. a 

Drummond Caſtle, an inſcription there. 205. 

Ducenarii, officers in the empire. 4.75. 

Dulcitius, general in Britain. 73. 

Duni pacis, an account of them. 175. 

Dunglaſs, a ſtation there. 164. 

Dunſtable. the ancient Durocobrivae. 422. 

Duntocher, the courſe of the northern wall there, 
164. inſcriptions 2% there. 195. 

rham, inſcriptions there. 182, 217, 218, 227, 
233, 244, 286,288, 289, 290, 291, 292. 

Durovernum az Canterbury. 14. ſuppoſed to be 
the fortreſs taken by the v11 legion. ib. 

Eaſtneſs, an inſcription found there. 314. 

Ebcheſter, the ancient Vindomora. 111, 398. in- 

ne found there. 287. £ 

Edinburgh, an inſcription there, 203. not Alata 

s Caſtra. 364. of ; 

ius, 4 title of dignity in the empire. 475. 

E — the 1 1 =. 755 co- 
hors prima Baetaſiorum there, 88. inſcriptions 
there. 182, 279. 

Elſdon, inſcriptions found there. 24.4, 396. 

Emeriti explained. 255. 

Equitum cohortes, an account of them. 94. 

Evocati explained. 255. 

Evon, a ſtation there. 173. 

Exceptores, officers in the empire. 4.76. 

Exeter, if the ancient Iſca Dumnoniorum. 78, 


462. 
Explanation of the maps. 158. 
| Exploratorum 


* 12 
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Exploratorum numeri. 476, 477- 
Fabricae, an account of bem. 324. 
Falkirk, a Roman ſtation. 172. 


Fortenſium numeri. 476. NT. 
Fortingal camp, Toppoſed to be the place battle 


__ with Galgacus. 44. 

Forts Roman, obſervations on them. 145. 

Foſle, a military way, an account of it. 388. 

Fraomarius, u commander in Britain. 73. 

Friſonum quarta cohors. 90. 

Frixagorum prima cohors. 91. 8 

Frontiers, the cuſtom of erecting altart to topical 
deities there. 370. | 

Frontinus, legate in Britain, reduces the Silures. 


5 . 
Fndgde (i bum) a centurion in Britain. 5 1. 
Funarius (Gratianus) governour of Britain. 72. 
Funerals, Dogs and other animals thrown into the 
pile. 340. uſually near high-ways. 391. 
Fuſcus ( ilius) propraetor under Gordian III. 
67. . | 
Gale, his Antonini Itinerarium corrected. 274. 
Galerius Caefar, his hiſtory. 69. | 
Galgacus fights the Romans, and is overcome. 41. 
Gallienus, his reign. 68. | 
coun of Ravenna, the laſt Roman commander 
ere 489. | 
Gallorum equitum ſecunda * ſuppoſed to 
be the cuneus armaturarum, a part of the 
ala Petriana. 112. | 
Gallorum quarta cohors. 89. 
Gallorum equirum quarta cohors. 94. 
Gallorum quinta cohors. 90. 
Galloway, Roman antiquities there. 43. 
Gateſhead not Gabroſentum. 109. 
Gelt river, an inſcription there. = 
Genii, the different ud them. 281. 


* Genunia invaded by the Brigantes. 52. 


Geographical errors in Ptolemy, which have raiſed 
difficulties in 3 the hiſtorians. 64. 

Germans, their agility in ſwimming. 23, 24. 

Geſſoriacum, ſuppoſed to be Dunkirk or Gravelin. 
11, 12. 

Geta, his reign. 67. not ſtiled Auguſtus in Britiſh 
mmſcriptions. 321. 

Glaſgow, inſcriptions there. 181, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199. 

Gordian III. his reign. 67. - 

Gordiana, that title taken by the legions and co- 
horts. 68, 88. 

Graeciſms, remarkable in inſcriptions. 217, 245. 

Grampian mountains, the fight there. 31. 

Grantham, an inſcription there, 234. 

Gratian @ Briton, made emperor. 74. 

Gratianus Funarius, governor of Britain. 72. 

Great-cheſters, the ancient Aeſica. 107. the 

- courſe of the wall there, 150. inſcriptions found 
there. 228. 

Great Salkeld, inſcriptions there. 112, 274. 

3 inſcriptions found there. 305. the 
ancient Maglove. 485. © 

Green-cairn, antiquities there. 66. 

Green-cheſters, a Roman place. 296. 

Gretland, inſcriptions found there. 312. 

Grimes dike, the name of Antoninus Pius's wall 
in Scotland, and of ancient aggers in other coun- 
tries. 173. 

Haddon-houſe, an inſcription found there. 318. 
Hadrian, his reign. 49. proofs of his building the 
vallum. 49,50, 117. the time of his coming to 
Britain. 51, 305. the north agger of his work, 
a military way. 99, 100, 125, 145, 165. his 
vallum not in the track of Seyerus's wall. 125. 
Hallingbury, the ancient Villa Fauſtini. 428. 
Halron-cheſters, the ancient Hunnum. 105, 214. 
antiquities there. 92. the courſe of the wall 
" there, 142. inſcriptions found there. 214. 


bn * 


Hamiorum cohors. 90. 

Hebberſtow fields, antiquities there. 405. : 

Heddon os the wall, a caſtle there. 119. Bed » 
villa ad murum. 139. * 


Herculea ala. 93. 


: | 

2 Romanus, 4 name affected by Commo- 
W | 

ur a military way, an account of it. 


. Hexham, not the ancient Axelodunum. 109. ir- 


1 found there. 247. Poſſibly Epiacum, 
Hiſpanorum equitum prima cohors. 89, 94. 


Honorati explarned. 335. 
Honoriani ſeniores equites. 480. 


ſuppoſed to be « 44545. 

Ho RReeds the legio ſexra victrix there, 79. 
the ancient Borcovicus. 106, 221. the conr fe 
of the wall there. 148. inſcriptions there. 181, 


219. 
Hull, a» inſcription there. 3 10. | 
Iceni, Auppoſed to ſubmit to Caeſar. 17. overcome 
by Oftorius. 25. their ſituation. 34. they re- 
volt under Boadicea. 28. 
Ickling dike, a military way. 460. 
Ieknild- ſtreet, a military way ſo called, an account 
of it. 389, 430. 
» inſcriptions there. 90, 184,311. 
— a title of dignity 5 the empire. 475. 
Immanuentius, Ling of the Trinoban ain b 
25g of Oh i 7 oo 
nſcriptions of Claudius's conqueſt. 21, 22. de Ce- 
angis, doubtful. 34, oy. 7 Lancheſter. 42. 
vetuſtate conlabſum. 42. none in Britain cer. 
ons older than Hadrian. 49, 81. mentioning 
alphurnius Agricola. 52. mentioning Geta. 60. 
confirming the chronology of building Severus: 
wall. 63. . to Conſtantine the great. 70. con- 
firming the change of the government under Di- 
— or Conſtantine. 71, 72. Deae Nym- 
ae Brigantum. 45, 179. mentioning the co- 
ming of the legio Ty victrix into Britain. 79. 
a general account of them. 180. See the index 
7 inſcriptions. Several bo hyp reported to 
loft at ſea. 272. reading of one found at 
Tadmor. 283. 
Infignia vicarii fitanniarun, their inſcription read. 
I 


514- | 
how ſent over againſt the Scots. 73. 
reland, the ancient Scotia. 113. | 
Itinerary, why the ſtations per lineam valli are 
not mentioned there. 113. an account of it. 379. 
its errors corrected. 387. the general method 
obſerved in it. 393. * 
Itius portus, Caelar ails from thence to Britain. 7. 
| {oppoſed to be is. 11. 
1 Feet 4 from St. Julian 
ulia ftrata, ſo calle Julian. ; 
ulius Agricola, his command and 4 9, &c. 
ulius Caefar, his reign and atts. 2. | 
Julius Claſſicianus ſucceeds Catus as procurator of 
Britain. 29. | 


murdered. 416. 
Kilſyth, an inſcription found there. 206, 339. cal- 
led Miniabrugh in den. 206. 
Kind-ſtreet, a military way ſo called. 416. , 
Kinniel, the courſe of the northern wall there. 160, 


173. 5 Kirby 


Kirby Thure, inſcriptions found there. 298. the 

ancient Brovonacae. 410. 

Kirkintilloch, the courſe of the northern wall there. 
168. 

Kirklinton, inſcriptions there. 182, 261, 262. . 

heſt ?d to be fortified by Julius Agri- 

"= — 93 — 111, 449. 
inſcriptions found there. 289. 

Lanerk, antiquities there. 367. 

Latercula, an _— of ＋ oe antiquities. 513. 

inſcriptions there. 18a, 309, 314. 
22 is, that title — under Con- 


tine. 72. 
Legions, which brought over by Caeſar. 76. which 
by Claudius. ib, employed in building the walls. 
77. frequently reduced and united. 80. how 
many in Britain in the reſpeFive times of the em- 
pire. 83. the hiſtory of thoſe in Britain. 76. a 
computation * their numbers. 5. that com- 
manded by Manlius Valens defeated. 26. that 
of Caefius Naſica ſignalizes itſelf. 26. em- 
ployed in buildings. 12 
Legio 11. Auguſta, refuſes to engage Boadicea. 29. 
goes over ro Veſpatian in the civil war. 30. at 
Caerleon after building the wall. 63. brought 
over by Claudius. 76. continued here to the laſt. 
77. their hiſtory. 78. jointly employed with 
75 twentieth. 77, 84. at Rutupae. 476. 
Legio 11. adjutrix, act in Britain. 86. 
Legio v. Germanorum, not in Britain. 86. 
io v1. Victrix, comes over with Hadrian. 51. 
called Gordiana. 68, 79. came over with Ha- 
drian, and continued to the laſt. 77. their hiſ< 
tory. 79. 
Lego _ attacked by the Britons. 4. takes a 
ritiſh fortreſs. 7. perhaps Durovernum. 14. 
io 1X. cut off by Boadicea. 28. recruited 
2 Germany. 29. attacked by the Caledo- 
nians, and ſuccoured by Julius Agricola. 40. 
brought over by Claudius. 76. wnited to the ſixth. 
77. their hiſtory. 80. 
Lo _ wo andard 7 enalizes —_— at 
by anding. legion in ritain . 
ter Caeſar's time. $6. F 
io x1v. brought over by Claudius. 76. recalled 


Nero and Veſpaſian. 77. their hiſtory. 80, 


I. 
. xx. Val. victrix, commanded by Roſcius 
lius. 29. brought over by Claudius. 76. re- 
called. 77. their hiſtory. 83. jointly employed 
with the ſecond legion. 77, 84. 
Leiceſter, the ancient Ratae. 4.37. 
Lergorum cohortes ſecunda et quarta. 91. 
Liburnius Fronto, à centurion here. 51. 
Licinius Priſcus, governor of Britain under Hadrian. 


51. | 
Ligatures in inſcriptions, an account of them. 188, 


191. 
Lincoln, an inſcription there. 319. 
7 Nee _—— cohors. 8 

Ide doro "Is ancient m. 
Little Chelſea, Fs us 

the ancient Vindolana. 106. the courſe 

wall there. 148. inſcriptions found there. 225. 
Lochore, a Roman encampment there. 44. 
Lollianus, one of the thirty tyrants. 68. 

Lollius Vrbicus, legate under Antoninus Pius. 5r. 
London, not ſo ancient as Verulamium. 16. zhe 

Romans there deſtroyed by the Britons. 28. called 

Auguſta. 73. inſcriptions there. 227, 263, 320, 

3297331. 

Long Leat, an inſcription there. 328. 
E numerus. 478. 

Lucilianus (Cneius) propraetor under Gordian. 
111. | 


the legio ſexta victrix there. 79. 
— of the 
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Lucullus, legate of Britain, put to death by Domi- 


L gente, Cingeorir) a Britiſh commander, ta- 
en by . 8 


Lupicinus, ſent againſt the Scots. 72. 
Lupus a propractor under Severus and Ca- 


Matar, # people of the north of Britain. 58. their 
tuation. 725 
e ilius Fuſcus, propraetor under Gordian III. 


Maiden wa , @ military way. 114. 

Man iſland, an inſcription there. 280. 

Manceſter, the ancient Mandueſſedum. 420. 

Mancheſter, inſcriptions found there. 301. 

Mandubratius, king of the Trinobantes, protected 

1 * Caeſar. 8. p | 
anſiones, explain d. 100. 

Maps 4 the wall explained. 158. 

* us VIpius ſent againſt the Britons by Com- 
modus. 53. 

Martianus 9 of Britain, afterwards a No- 
vatian bop. 74- 

Marcus 75 ius, bis * 52. 

Marines, ſome account of them. 1. 

Marius, one of the 7775 tae. 68. 

Mark made emperor in Britain. 7 

Marlborough, the ancient Cunetio. 471. 

Martinus vicarius of Britain, kills himſelf. 72; 

Matres deae, accounts of them. 201, 222, 224. 

Matres —_— campeſtres, an altar to them 
at b . 

Maur. ies gi 2 ia. 90. 

Maximian, his reign. 69. 

Maximus, à commander in Britain, uſurps the em- 


1 Diodler ; 
dalsof Diocletian, Maximian and Carauſius. 70. 
of Eugenius. 74. 2 Britiſh one from Camden. 
. of Severus at Cramond. 62. of Othoat 
een-cairn. 66. of Geta mentioning the co- 
lonia Divana and the legio xx. v. v. 85. of Ca- 
rauſius mentioning the xx legion. 89. 
Middleby, the bounds of Julius Agricola's ſecond 
year's conqueſts. 43. the ancient Blatum Bulgi- 
um. 114, 115. inſcription found there. 207, 341. 
Miles, the proportion of them in the itinerary. 385 
Military officers and forces, their various names in 
Roman authors. . | 
Military ways laid by the track of former marches, 
I4. an account of the principal ways. 284. 
from London to the Iſle of Wight. 32. — 
* — to London and Verulamium. 33. from 
on through Eſſex. ib. from London to 
Cheſter. ib. from London to York and Cheſ- 
ter. ib. from Cheſter 10 Caerleon. ib. ow 
Cheſter 0 3 335 42. Watling-ſtreer. 
955 43. from Middleby, by Sterling, to Ar- 
och, 43. made by Severus. 57. beyond the 
Tay. 65,66. chief made by Agricola and Se- 
verus. 61, 99. the coincidence of Severus's way 
with Hadrian's north agger. 99, 120. from 
Cheſter to Newcaſtle. 104. from the wall 
ſouthward. 110. from Old Penreth to Keſwick. 
112. Maiden-way. 114. attending the prae- 
tenturae. 121, 165. ence between the 
older and the later in the elevation and pave- 
ment. 121. per lineam valli, from Walwick 
to Stanwicks. 144. between Stanwicks and 
Brugh, ſouth of the vallum. 156. @ way called 
the wheel-cauleway. 367. ober military ways 
in Yorkſhire. 37 3. a general account of them, 
387. rules of the Romans in laying them ob» 
ſerved. 390. methods of 2 them. 391. 
From Lincoln to Wintring- ham deſcribed. 405, 
called Wreckendike. A* 
| 7 


Milites, 


* 
** W 2 
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Milites, the ſenſe of the word. 8 
Mona atte 8 Pendle e 27. re- 
duced by A A icola. 39. 


ontfaucon corrected. 254. 
resby, mmſcriptions found there. 285. the an- 
cient Arbeia. 483. 
Morini, 4 people of Gaul. 3, 5. 
orinorum cohors prima. 91. 
Morpeth, inſcriptions there. 181, 211, 214, 227, 
231, 234, 241, 293,2 
Moron, Herter 181, 306. 
Murrills, 2 Roman foundary and fort there. 172. 
Naworth, inſcriptions there. 182, 254, 255, 2575 


258, 270, 277. 
Nedtaridus count of the ſea-ſhore, ſlain. 73. 


Nehelennia, the goddeſs of the chall- workers. 412. 

Nero, his reign. 17. 

Nervii Dictenſes, ſuppoſed part of the cohors ſexta 
Nerviorum. 113,477. 

Netherby, the legio 11. Aug. there. 78. the an- 
cient caſtra exploratorum. 114, 409. inſcrip- 
tions there. 182, 271. 

Newbury, the ancient Spinae. 469. 

Newcaſtle, the ancient Pons Aelii. 104. he 
courſe of the Roman wall, and ſituation of the 
ſtation. 131, 132. 

New Kirkpatrick, the courſe of the northern wall 
there. 166. inſcriptions found there. 196. 

N Philippus, proprac tor under Gordian 111. 


7: | 

Northwich, the ancient Condate. 415. 

Norwich, Venta Icenorum, antiquities there. 443. 

Notitia, obſervations on the method of that trea- 
tiſe. 110. the text of it aſcertained. 211. an 
account of that work. 4.72. 

Numerarii, officers in the empire. 476. 

Numerus, the ſenſe f the word. 95. 

Numina Augulti explained. 209. | 

Old Carliſle, zhe ancient Olenacum. 112. ixſtrip- 
tions found there. 276. 

Old Kirkpatrick, the courſe of the wall there. 164. 
inſcriptions found there. 194.. 

Old Penreth, the ancient Bremetenracum. 111. 
351. Voreda. 409. inſcriptions found there. 


272. 
Old Radnor, not of Roman antiquity. 390. 
Old-town, the ancient Galava. 452. 
Optio, his office. 268. 
Orchades, when firſt known to the Romans. 22, 
2 


*. 

Ordovices, headed by Caractacus againſt the Ro- 
mans. 26. their ſituation. 36, 45. deſtroyed 
by Julius Agricola. 39 

Orthographical peculiarities in inſcriptions. 325. 


Oſtorius, legate under Claudius. 22, 25, 37. over- 


comes the Iceni. 25. * ng atchieves a civic 
crown. 25. attacks the Cangi, but is brought 
back by a ſedition among the Brigantes. 25. over- 
comes Caractacus. 26, 37. his ſucceſs declines, 
26. the extent of his conqueſts. 32. 

Otho, a medal of his found near Aberdeen. 66. 


Overborough, the ancient Bremetonacae. 454. 


Oxford, inſcriptions there. 315, 331. 
Pacatianus, vicarivs of Britain. 70. 
Pacenſium numerus. 478. 
Pantheus explained. 24.3, 348. 


Papinian, praefectus praetorio ander Severus. 59. 


Patera deſcribed. 191. 

Paulinus (Suetonius) ſucceeds Veranius in Britain. 
27. attempts Mona. ib. 

Paullus Catena, à commander in Britain, burnt. 72. 

Peace made with the Britons by Caeſar. 5, 8. by 
Petronius Turpilianus. 29. by Julius Avricols 
39. by Severus. j9. by Caracalla. 66, 67. 

Peeble, antiquities, there. 367. 

Penkridge, the ancient Pennocrucium. 419. 

2 


2 


* 


Pennycuik, ix ſcriptiont there „ Os 
131200, 25462 £ of Baron Clerke,. 
is, legate of Britain, deli 
R diers by Commodus. 54. TOY rhe ſol 
erfectiſſimus, à dignity in the empire. 
Pertinaxs legare under Commodus. 54, I , 
55. ; 
Peritius Cerialis, commander of the Ix lex; 
by Boadicea. 28. En aa. 
Petriana ala, the cohors ſecunda Gallorum ««,; 
tum, and cuneus armaturarum, ſuppoſed to be 


a part of it. 112. their hiſtory. 92. 
beck. 107. „ 


Petronius Turpilianus ſicceeds Suetonius in Britain. 


29. 
Peutinger's table, an account of it. coc. 
Philip, hit reign. 68. Tir. 505 
* (Nonnius) propraetor under Gordian 111. 


7. 

Piercebridge, the ancient Magi. 486. 

Pius (Antoninus) his reign. 5 1. 

Plautilla, married to Caracalla. 57. 

Plautius, commander under Claudius. 22, and 
in Britain, 235 37. 

Plunton wall ear Old Penreth, zhe ſation of 
Bremetenracum there. 111. 

Poenius Poſtumus, praefectus caſtrorum of the 
ſecond legion, kills himſelf upon the victor J over 
Boadicea. 29. 

Polycletus ſent over by Nero, to enquire into the 

ifference between Suetonius Claſſicianus. 


29. 
Pomponia Graecina, Plautius, thought 70 
be he ff — N — a 

Pons Aelii at Newcaſtle. 104. 

Pont iſland, ub Roman ftation. 102. 
Portſmouth, the ancient Portus Adurnus. 488. 
Poſtumus, one of the thirty tyrants. 68. 
Praefectus praetorio, how introduced. 71. 
Praefericulum deſcribed. 191. 

Praeſes provinciae, his office and dignity. 56, 71, 


475: 

Praetenturae, garriſons from Glota to Bodotria. 
„ 43- ſtations per lineam valli. 42. whex 
adrian's wall was built. 5x. when Antoni- 

nus Pius's wall was built. 52. Severus's wall 
when built. 61. frongef at the weſt. 103, 
106, 113. general obſervations on them. 109, 

* 23S their —_—— 121, 8 

utagus, king of the Iceni, an of Boa- 
1 ero his heir. 28. 

Prie ſte ſſes, their dignity. 247. 

Primani juniores. 480. 

Priſcus Licinius, governor of Britain, under Ha- 

drian. 51. 

Probus, his reign. 68. 

Proceſtria explained. 101. 

Pronunciation of the Romans, remarks upon it. 324, 

25. 
Pri 00 that title ceaſed under Conſtantine. 72. 
Ptolemy, his miſtakes rettified, which occaſion diffi- 
culties in underſtanding the hiſtorians. 64, 
61. miſtakes Iſca Dumnoniorutn for Iſca Si- 
— 78. an account of his work. 336. other 
particular miſtakes of his. 362. 
Quaeſtorium, remarkable ruins in a ſtation deſeri- 
Qu 150. fa _ 
uacſtorius, a name of dignity explained. 273. 

Ravennas, an account of his 8 489. 

Regerendarius, an officer in the ore. $77. 

Regni, ſuppoſed to have ſubmitted to 17. 
if reduced by Veſpaſian under Claudius. 3 T. 
Ribcheſter, an inſcription tbere. 92, 935 302. 
Coccium and Rigodunum. 302. 

Ribſton, an inſcription there. 182, 308. 


A GENERAL INDEX. 


Richborongh, the ancient Rirupae, ſuppoſed to be 
"= place of Caclar's landing. A 13. 
Rickneld, 4 military way. 452. ſtreet 


89. 

N. cheſter, the N ancient Bremenium. 1155 2433 
95. rr there. 44. 
Rilngham, ſuppoſed to be forrified by Agricola. 

its communication 725 Cilurnum. 95. 
in(criptions there. 181, 224, 396. 
We. the riſe of that Varies 6, 13. 
Rocheſter, the ancient Durobrivac. 424. 
Romans, their politicks in war. 6. their ambition 
and avarice. 65. their diſtipline and mduſtry. 


144- 

Roo inſcriptions there. 182, 305. 

Rookby, iſp legate 7 the xx legion, enflames 
the difference between Trebellius and the army. 


84. 

Rovh-catle, the courſe of the wall there. 172. 

Rudge, an inſcription found there. 330. 

Rufina, a Britiſh lady. 49,336 

Rutcheſter, the ancient Vimdobala. 105. be 
courſe of the wall theve. 139. inſcriptions found 
there. 213. 

Sabiniana ala, their hiſtory. 92. 

Sabinus, brother of Ven ſerves againſt the 


Britons. 23. 
Sabrina, the derem , ſecured by Oftorius. 3. 
Salmaſius, hir correction of the text of Trebellius 
Pollio confirmed. 227. 
Salndy, its antiquities. 375. 
Sarmararutth ala, their 22 - 93- | 
Saturninus has rhe government of the Roman navy 
in Britain ander Antoninus Pius. 52. 
Saturnius, rommander of the cohors ſecunda Lin- 
gonum. 1 , 
Saxons infeſt Britain. 73 | 
den inſcriptions there. 182, 256, 259, 
260, 266. 
Scholae i the lower empire. 475. 
Scotia, the ancient name of Ireland. 113; 
Scots plunder London. 73. 
Scurarii Aureliaci equites. 480. 
Seal repreſenting Britannia prozeFed by aneagh. 75. 
Seceſpita deſcribed. 191. 
Secundani juniores. 480. | 
Securis deſcribed. 191. 
dunum, built by Severus. 131. at Couſinss 


oufe. 104. 

Segonax, king of Cantium, attacks Caeſar's camp. 8. 

Segontiaci ſubmit to Caeſar. 8. ſubject to Caſſi- 
vellaun. 16. 

Sentius (Cneius) 4 commander under Claudius in 
Britain. 22. 

Severus (Julius) governor of Britain under Hadrian. 

I 


FI. 
Severus ( Junius) appointed legate of Britain by 
Commodus. 55. 
Severus (Septimius) obtains the empire. '55, 56. 
the time of his coming to Britain. 57,63. calls 
2 ſon of Aurelius. 57,63. his loſs in 

the Caledonian war. 59,61. gives cruel orders 
againſt the Britons. & builds his wall. 61. 
makes peace with the Caledonians. 62. dies at 
York. 63. the ſtone wall bis. 117, 118. 

Severus ſent over againſt the Scots. 73. 

Seviri explained. 352. i 

Shemen lies the appearance of the military way 
there. 99. 

Shields, 0er tions found there. 286, 377. and 

4 Roman ſtation. 449. 

Sidius Geta, has — honours for a victory in 
Britain. 23. AE 

Spa v0 Roman ſtation. 102. 

Silcheſter, an inſcription found there. 332. the 
ancient Calleva. 442, 457+ 


> 


- Turnac 


Silver- „ antiquities there. 66. | 

Silures, obſtinate enemies of the Romans. 26. their 
ſituation. 36. they cut off two auxiliary cohorts, 
26. defeat Valens. ib. are repelled b Didius. 
ib, their character. 30, - reduced by Frontinus. 


| 988 5 
Simeni, the ſame with the Iceni. 36. 
Simpuvium deſcribed. 191. 
Singulares, a dignity in the empire. 4.76. 
Solenfium numerus. 477. 
Spartan, corre of that author. 56,62. _ 
abilis, @ title of dignity in the empire. 8 
Stableſii equites. 476. Stableſiani 480. wy 
Stane-ſtreet, a military way ſo called. 428, 441 : 
Stanwicks, rhe legio ſexta victrix there. 79. f he 
ancient Congavata. 108. the courſe of the wall 
there. 155. inſcriptions found there. 265. 
Stations, per lineam valli, ſuppoſed to be built b 
Julius Agricola. 42. zheir ſituation. 98. the 
word ſtatio. 100. ſituation of the ſtations. 109, 
110. methods of diſcovering them. 353, 392, 
425 on the northern wall. 505. 
Stilicho, celebrated for his exploits in Britain. 74. 
Stones, whence the Romans had them. 268, 299, 


oo. 
Strageth, an advanced ſtation of Agricola. 43. 
Suetonius Paulinus ſucceeds Veranius in Britain. 
27. attacks Mona. 28. retreats upon Boa- 
dicea's revolt. ib. abandons London. ib. con- 
quers Boadicea. 29. waſtes the country. ib. 
Syri equites. 480. . 
acitus, à character of bis life of Agricola. 38. 
a correction of two paſſages. 4.7, 48. a criticiſm 
on his account of the quarrel between the x1y le- 
gion, and the vian auxiliaries. 82. a con- 
Jecture about a correction of the text. 446. 
Tadcaſter, the ancient Calcaria. 411. 
Taifali equites. 480. _ 
TART 4 king of Cantium, attacks Caeſar's 


camp. 8. 
Tay, the bounds of Agricola's third year's conqueſts. 
43: : 1 Roman ſettlements beyond that river. 
5, 66. 
Tayne, anciently alata caſtra. 364. 
Tere, à common Britiſh name or rivers. 466. 
Templebrugh, the ancient Morbium, its antiqui- 


ties. 482. 
Tetrici of the thirty 2 68. 
Theodoſius, ſent to Britain, and is ſucceſsful. 73. 


the reign of Theodoſius the firſt and ſecond. 74. 

Thornborough, Cataracto. 399. 

Thracum prima cohors. 90. 

Thracum ſecunda cohors. 91. 

Tiberius, his reign. 19. 

Tine, the ancient Vedra. 103. 

Tinmouth, 20 Roman ſtation. 102. 

Titus, 4 tribune in Britain. 22. his reign. 29. 

Togodumnus, ſox of Cunobellin, defeated by Plau- 
rius. 23. 

Towcelts, the ancient Lactodorum. 402. 

Trebellius Maximus, ſucceeds Petronius Turpilia- 
nus iz Britain. 29, 37. deſpiſed by the army. 29. 
flies to Vitellius. 29, 84. 

Trinobantes, offer to ſurrender to Caeſar. 8. their 
ſituation. 16. they join the Iceni in Boadicea's 
revolt. 28. 

Trutulenſis portus, 41, 45. 

Tumuli, defaced by military ways. 4.70. 

Tungri, ro cohorts in the battle at the Grampian 
mountains. 41, 89. 

Tungricani milites. 476. 

1 to the Roman infautry. 94. 

um numerus. 476. 

Turpilianus, ſucceeds Suetonius in Britain. 29, 37. 

Turrets, on Severus's wall, an account of them. 120. 


Tutelary 


* 


1 
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Tutelary deities, an account of the ancients chaining 
them. 222. 

Tweed, the ancient Alaunus. 103. 

Valens (Manlius) defeated by the Silures. 26. See 
Valeriana. 


Valentinian III. his reign. 7 

Valeriana, or Valens, whic 
XX. v. v. 83, 84. 

Valerianus, his reign. 68. 

Vallum, à vallo, and ad vallum explained. 115. 
the ſeveral parts of Hadrian's work. 117. an 
account of its courſe. 120. 

Vangionum prima cohors. 88. 

Vardulorum prima cohors. 90. 

Vectis, an inquiry if that iſland were reduced by 
Veſpaſian under Claudius. 41. 

Vectius Bolanus, legate wnder Vitellius. 29, 38. 

Vellocatus, armour-bearer of Venuſius, and adul- 
terer of Cartiſmandua. 26. 

Venuſius, king of the * oppoſes the Romans. 
26. is eſtabliſhed in his kingdom. 27. 

Veranius, ſucceeds Didius in Britain, and dies. 27, 


Verbeia, an altar to that deity, perhaps the river 


Wherfe. 90. 
Verulamium, ſuppoſed 10 be the * Caſſi- 
uni. 15. more ancient than London. 16. 
the colony there deſtroyed by Boadicea. 28. 
Verus, his reign and death. 52. 


TR his riſe in Britain. 21, 23. his reign. 
Veraiornm rima cohors. 88, 476. 


Vettonum 93. 

Vexillations of the legions ſent to Vitellius by Bola- 
nus. 29, 77. the term explained. 95. of no 

928 * the 1 N 3 * 
icarius, an office in the empire explai a 

Victorinus, one of the thirt As 2a 68. 


Lhe title of the legio 


Victorious Maurus, counſellor to Probus iz Britain. W 


Vigium numerus. 95, 477. | 
be + * propraetor under Severus and Cara- 


: 56. 
Vitellius, his reign. 29, 


THE 


Wheel cauſeway, # Roman way in Northumber- 


VIpius (Marcellus) ſent againſt the Bri 
8 Ga Br. dle Britons by 
enus, ſent by Caeſar to diſcover Brite: 
Vrbicus (Lollius) legere under 3 
Vſipians, their adventure. 10. 1 Fr. 
Wall, Hadrian's, when built. 
_ Pius's, when built. 52. 
ry mentioned by Herodian. 60. 
rus's, when built. 61, 117, 118, ge 
whence the ſtones were taken. 268. the . 
erin of it. 118. Hadrian': ſuppoſed tg 
built by the ſecond and twentieth legion. 8 
Severus in the xx legion not employed in buils 
2 * rang aw built. 130. the 7 
age adrian's ditch tbro a A 
Scotland by whom buile. 163 „ 
Wall, the ancient Etocetum. 420. 
Walwick, inſcriptions there. 90, 215. its commy- 
nication with Ri m. 95. the ancient Ci. 
lurnum. 106. the courſe of the wall there. I 
Watchcroſs, the ancient Aballaba. 108. inſc 2 
tions there. 264. re” 
Watercrook, inſcriptions found there. 300. the 
ancient Concangium. 484. 
RS _ 4 military way. 42. an account 
of it. 387. 
Weſterwood, à ſculpture found there. 200. 
Weſt Hythe, 4. — — 6. 


land. 367. 
Whitehaven, an inſcription there. 281. 
Hg caſtle, the twentieth legion employed there. 
85, 89. the ancient Alone. 111, 453. inſcrip- 
tions found there. 250. 
MW wy the ancient vitia. 404- 
oford, 10 ſtation there. 107. inſcriptions 
there. 182. # P.M 
Windſor, the ancient Pontes. 442. 
Wine, permiſſion to the Britaps to make it. 68. 
"wy ike, a military way. 451. See Ricning- 
reet. | 
Wroxeter, the ancient Vrioconium. 419. 
ulpit, the ancient Sitomagus. 
Xiphiline, a character of his work, 2. 
Yarmouth, Brugh caſtle there, the ancient Garian- 


nonum. 488. 
York, i»ſcriptions found there. 308. Eburacum. 
493- | 
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